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THE    OLD-WELSH   GLOSSES   ON   MARTIANUS 

CAPELLA. 

The  library  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Cambridge,  pos- 
sesses a  folio  MS.  of  Martianus  Minneus  (?  Minneius)  Fe- 
lix Capella  De  Nuptiis  Philologiae  et  Mercurii,  formerly 
marked  N.  17,  but  now  MS.  153.  The  MS.  at  present 
contains  86  leaves  (leaf  68  is  gone).  It  belongs  to  the 
eighth  century,  is  written  in  double  columns,  and  is 
copiously  glossed  in  Latin.  Amongst  the  Latin  glosses 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  librarian  of  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge,  lately  discovered  the  following  Old- Welsh 
glosses.  He  transcribed  them,  and  generously  gave  me 
a  copy  of  his  transcript.  During  my  recent  visit  to 
Europe  I  compared  this,  letter  by  letter,  with  the  ori- 
ginal codex,  and  found  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  done 
his  "work  with  the  priceless  accuracy  of  an  accomplished 
palaeographer.  The  Welsh  glosses  (which  are  all  in  a 
hand  of  tne  eighth  century)  begin  in  the  second  column 
of  the  recto  of  fo.  1,  and  some  are  found  in  each  of  the 
first  fifteen  folios.  They  recommence  in  the  first  column 
of  the  recto  of  fo.  38,  and  continue  down  to  the  verso 
of  fo.  51.  They  then  reconunence  at  fo.  57  b,  a,  and 
end  on  the  verso  of  fo.  66.  Like  the  Kymric  glosses  on 
the  Cambridge  Codex  of  Juvencus  {Beitr.,  iv,  385-430), 
they  are  copiously  accentuated  ;^  but,  unlike  these  and 

*  These  accents  sometimes  occur  over  consonants,  and  never  sig- 
nify production  of  vowels.  Z.  165.  Rather  they  seem  used  to  shew 
th&t  the  words  over  which  they  are  placed  are  not  Latin. 
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2  THE  OLD-WELSH  GLOSSES 

the  other  Old-Welah  glosses,  they  are  written  in  a  hand 
so  exquisitely  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  misread 
th^m.  The  frequent  duplication  of  the  tenues  (e.  g., 
deccolio7i,  carrecc,  casulheticc,  coiliaucc,  retteticc,  leuesicc, 
ditti,  immottihiou,  uncenetticioUy  hejpp,  leteinepp^  tal- 
cippy  panepp,  popp-tu)  and  s  {iss,  muiss,  tuss-lestr),  and 
the  use  of  -e  in  desinence  for  -ei  {dagatte,  immisline, 
dirgatisse,  {a)dolte,  are  also  peculiarities  of  the  glosses 
now  published. 

The  abbreviation  '  E/  denotes  Eyssenhardt  s  edition 
of  Martianus  Capella  (Lipsiae,  1866).  The  numbers  fol- 
lowing 'E.'  denote  the  pages  of  that  edition.  'J.' 
means  the  Cambridge  Codex  of  Juvencus.  'Z.'  means 
the  second  edition  of  Zeuss'  Grammatica  Celtica. 

(1).  fo.  1  a,  b.  orhardavl  leteinepp  (gl.  'epica  pagina').  The 
context  is  '  epic&  uulgo  lyricSxiue  pagina  consonarent/  E.  2.  or 
is  a  combination  of  the  article  ir,  now  yr,  with  the  preposition 
0 — *ex/  '  a/  *  de/  Z.  667,  and  infra  3  a,  a.  So  infra  or  cu^eticc  cars, 
8  b,  a,  plur.  or  deccolion,  7  b,  b,  or  dubeneticion  abalbrouannou, 
42  a,,  a. 

hardaul  (now  written  harddawl), '  bardic/  an  adjective  formed 
from  bard,  now  written  bardd  (Gaulish  bardos,  Ir.  bard,  Com. 
barth,  Br.  barz ;  cf.  Gr.  <f>paS'  ?)  by  the  suffix  dlo,  Z.  766,  818. 
So  carnotaul,  infra  4  a,  a,  and  ardomaul,  9  a,  b. 

leteiTiepp  (now  represented  by  lledivyneb, '  superficies')  is  a  com- 
pound of  ik  (=Ir.  leth,  Lat.  latv^,  Gr.  TrXaro?)  and  ei7iq)p= 
huyaeb,  enep  (facies),  Z.  838 ;  Com.  eneb  (pagina),  Z.  838,  1078. 
As  the  corresponding  Irish  word  is  einech  (face,  honour),  gen. 
einig,  we  may  conclude  that  the  -ep  in  the  British  words  repre- 
sents the  suffix  'ika,  Z.  806,  811;  and  compare  the  Zend  ainika, 
Skr.  anika,  which  Tick  ( VergL  Worterbiich  der  Indogermanischen 
Sprachen,  228)  brings  from  the  root  an,  '  to  bi-eathe.' 

(2.)  anu  di  iuno  (gl.  *  Suadae'),  i.  e,, '  a  name  for  Juno.'  The  con- 
text is  '  delenitum  suadae  coniugis  amplexibus,'  E.  2.  anu  (also 
in  fo.  11  a,  b,  infra),  pi.  enuein,  11a,  a,  11  b,  b,  infra,  now  enw,  is= 
Corn,  hanow,  pi.  liynwyn,  henwyn,  Z.  293 ;  Ir.  ainm  (pi.  anmann), 
Z.  268,  ex  amne,  stem  anman  by  metathesis  from  naTnan;  Goth. 
naman-)  Gr.  ovofiav-  in  opofiaiva),  Tick,  112.  As  to  the  vocalisa- 
tion of  the  m,  cf.  Z.  114  (corrected  as  to  dauu,  Z.  1084  b) ;  and 
the  preposition  nou,  infra  2  a,  a. 

The  preposition  di  (also  in  enuein  di  iunoni,  infra  11  a,  a,  no- 
men  di  cretae,  49  b,  a ;  nomen  di  tauro,  50  b,  b),  now  y,  Z.  663, 
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is  the  Com.  dhe,  Br.  du,  da,  Ir.  du,  do,  Z.  662,  Old-Latin  du  in 
indu.    It  occurs  with  a  suflBxed  pronoun  in  ditti  (tibi),  infra  9  a,  a. 

(3.)  fo.  1  b,  a.  cimmaitkuress  (gL  'collactea').  The  context  is 
'  sororis  eius  collactea,'  E.  3.  This  word,  which  re-occurs  8  a,  b,  is 
a  compound  of  dm,  Z.  902  (also  in  cim-adas,  cim-maeticioii,  infra 
4  a,  b,  4  b,  a),  and  maithuress,  formed  from  maithur  (=Br.  maezur, 
'  nurture,'  Z.  1068)  by  the  sufi&x  -ess.  It.  -is,  Greeco-Latin  -issa,  Z. 
834.  Cf.  the  modem  meithrin, '  nutrition,'  cymmnHh,  *  nourished 
together,'  cymmaeihiad,  'connutrition,'  cymmaeth-lu,  'a  family/ 
Tnaeth, '  nurture,' '  fosterage,'  ex  'tnacto  {-H  ?),  Z.  102,  the  diphthong 
having  arisen  firom  the  excussion  of  a  consonant,  as  in  laith,  laeth, 
*  milk,'  Z.  150 =Ir.  mlacht  (in  bo-mlacht),  lacht.  The  root  is  MAK, 
still  preserved  in  the  modern  magu, '  to  nurse.' 

(4.)  fo.  2  a,  a,  nouirmumiguedou  A.  coiliou  (gl. '  extorum').  The 
context  is, '  (\enudata  pecudum  caede  fisiculatis  extorum  prosicis 
uiscera  loquebantur,'  E.  5.  The  preposition  nou,  which  always 
indicates  the  genitive  (sg.  nou  ir  guirdglas,  3  a,  a ;  nou  ir  emid, 
4  b,  a;  nou  ir  crunnui,  10  b,  a ;  nou  lin,  45  b,  a ;  nou  ir  cerricc, 
51  b,  a ;  pi.  rum  ir  goudonoic,  2  a,  b ;  tiou  ir  hircimerdridou,  4  b,  a ; 
nou  irfionou,  9  b,  b ;  noV'  ir  cletcirou,  10  a,  a ;  nou  ni,  44  b,  b ;  nou 
ir  aurleou,  46  a,  a ;  nou  lirou,  51  b,  a)  is  regarded,  I  tliink  riglitly, 
by  Mr.  Bradsliaw  as  a  later  form  of  fwm,  which  occurs  in  the 
Oxford  gloss,  nom  ir  bletcporthetic  (gl.  '  lanigerae,'  Z.  1054), '  nee 
fuge  lanigerae  memphitica  templa  juvencae  ).^     I  would  connect 

o 

this  obsolete  preposition  with  the  Lithuanian  nu, '  von,'  which 
Fick  (582)  refers  to  the  Indo-Germanic  ana, 

ir  is  the  gen.  pi.  of  the  article. 

munnguedou  is  the  pi.  of  munngued,  which  is  a  compound  of 
mun  and  gued,  Z.  890:  cf.  ongttedou  (gL  *exta'),  gl.  Ox.  41,  pro- 
bably a  mistake  for  monguedou,  cognate  with  the  modern  monoch, 
'entrails.' 

coiliou  is  the  pi.  of  coil,  now  coel, '  omen,'  Ir.  c^l,  O.N.  Tieill.  In 
Z.  1056  the  pL  is  coilou  (gl. '  auspiciis') :  cf.  coiliaucc,  infra,  12  a,  b. 

(5.)  fo.  2  a,  b.  lundrgovdonou  (gl.  '  tinearum').  The  context  is 
'  tinearum  morsus  cariesque  carpebant,  E.  5.  Here  govdonou  is 
the  pi.  oi  goudon:=GoxTi.  goudhan  (gl.  *  tinea'),  Br.  goazan,  Z.  1076. 
The  Welsh  gwiddon, '  mites,'  there  cited,  seems  a  different  word. 

(6.)  coiliaucc  (gL  '  augur').  The  context  is  '  dedignatur  augur 
pythius  nuncupari/  E.  5.  This  is  a  derivative  from  coil,  supra, 
2  a,  a.  As  to  the  suffix  -iauc  (ex  -idco),  see  Z.  849  :  cf.  Corn. 
chuillioc  (gl.  'augur'),  cuillioges  (gL  ' phitonissa'),  Z.  1071. 

^  Correct  as  to  worn  not  only  Z.  1054,  but  Schncbardt  in  Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift,  xx,  273.  The  neu  in  Skene,  ii,  287  (kynn  bu  vygkylchet 
croen  neu  gauyr  galet,  '  before  my  covering  was  the  skin  of  a  hardy 
goat')  seems  a  corraption  of  nou. 
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(7.)  leuesicc  (gl. '  carientem/  leg.  -antem).  The  context  is  *  sed 
alibi  lauros  primores  arentesque  ederas  alibi  cariantem  tripodem 
crepidasque  situ  murcidas  praesagiorumque  interlitam  memoriam 
reppererunt/  E.  5-6.  Ebel  explains  this  word  as  an  adjective 
compounded  of  lou  (now  Ueuen,  pi.  llau,  'lice/  Corn,  lowen,  Z. 
1076 ;  llewen-ki,  1073,  Br.  laouen),  and  esicc  (ex  ed-ticio  ?),  now 
ysig,  *  fretting/  'corroding'  {lou  in  allgemeinerem  sinne  gebraucht, 
also  'etwa  wuimfraeszig,  wurmstichig').  JUm  is  cognate  with 
Teutonic  I'dSy  latcs,  which  Grimm  connects  with  Goth,  {fjujliiisan, 
'  veriieren/  '  verderben/  as  Gr.  <f>6€ip  with  <f>0eLp€Lv, 

(8).  3  a,  a.  guarirdreb  (gL  *  edito*).  The  context  with  the  other 
glosses  is  'Latoium  (.i.  Latonae  Jilium  .i.  apollinem)  conspicati  (.i 
sunt)  edito  considentem  arduoque  suggestu'  (.i.  throno),  E.  8.  The 
gloss  means  'super  domum';  gvur  (=Com.  war,  Br,  voar,  oar, 
Ir.  for,  Skr.  upari,  Gr.  inrip,  Lat.  8-upery  also  occuip  in  the  Lib. 
Zand.,  cited  Z.  675,  guar  irhennrit  (super  vetus  vadum) ;  and 
in  Nennius,  62 :  Cair  Legeion  guar  uisc  (printed  vmc).  In 
dreb  we  have,  I  think,  a  mutation  of  the  initial  of  the  feminine 
trA,  caused  by  the  article,  Z.  195.  With  treb  {treb  guidaue,  L, 
Land.  272),  hen-dreb  (L.Land.71);  Gliick,-^.  K  29,  39),  now  tref, 
'homestead';  cf.  0.  Br.  treb,  Ir.  atrab,  Z.  762,  Lith.  troba,  f.  a 
'  building,*  which  Tick,  366,  compares  with  Oscan  iriibom,  Goth. 
thaurpa,  Eng.  thorp.  In  modem  Welsh  the  gloss  would  be  ar  y 
dref. 

(9.)  oguirdglas  (gL  'salo').  The  context  is  'at  uero  proprior 
deo  periuc^litis  uitri  salo  renidebat,'  E.  8.  So  in  the  same  column, 
nouirguirdglas  (gl. '  sali  resplendentis').  As  to  the  prepositions  o, 
7WU,  V.  supra,  1  a,  b,  2  a,  a.  guirdglas,  now  guyyrddlas, '  a  greenish 
blue,'  is  compounded  oi  guird  (gL  'herbida,'  infra,  6  a,  a)='viri- 
dis/  Gluckj-ff".  JV;77,  and  glas  (gL'  yalina*),  infra, 5  b,b;  'caeruleus/ 
Z.  1076 ;  with  which  glastum  is  doubtless  connected. 

(10.)  '  tracta  exhausta'  .i.  dissuncgnetic  (gL  '  exanclata').  The 
context  is  '  nam  flamma  fiagrantior  et  ab  ipsis  cecaumenis  exan- 
data  fomitibus  ex  ferri  praedicta  anhelabat  uma,  quae  tamen 
**  uertex  mulciferi"  dicebatur,'  E.  8. 

dissuncgnetic  is  the  pret.  pari;,  passdve  (Z.  532)  of  a  verb  com- 
pounded with  dis-^do+es,  Z.  907,  and  sv^cnau,  pronounced  sunc- 
nau?  now  sugno, '  to  suck.'   The  combination  ncg  for  tic  is  curious 

*  By  loss  of  p  in  inlaat,  the  primeval  Celtic  «per  became  uer ; 
whence  Gaulish  ver,  Ir.  for^  W.  guar.  So  in  the  case  of  t*po  (Skr. 
upa,  Gr.  viro,  Lat.  s-iib)^  we  get  uo,  vo,  Ir.  /o,  W.  gtio. 

*  Cf.  the  German  pronunciation  ofmagnus,  privignu8,etc.f  as  mano' 
nus,  privingnus.  So  nn^no  in  the  Caldey  inscription  (Arch.  Gamb.^ 
April,  1870) :  "JE7<  singula  etude  in  ilium  fingsi,  Bogo  omnibus  ammU' 
lantibus  xbi  exorent  pro  anima  catuoconi.**     So  in  Irish  MSS.,  recong^ 
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{Ticg  for  ng  occurs  in  A.S.  dencgan,  etc.) ;  ngk  occurs  for  nk  in 
yngkemyw  (in  Comubia),  Z.  118.  The  modem  word  for  'to 
pump'  is  sugn-dynu ;  cf.  the  Middle-Welsh  Sugyn  m,  Sucnedyd 
(Suco  Suctoris  f.),  Z.  837.  Mr.  Rliys  compares  the  numeral 
dejig  ex  dencn,  dec*n, 

(11.)  4  a,  a.  ircamotaul  hricer  (gl.  'uitta  crinalis').  The  con- 
text is  'interea  tractiis  aerios  iam  Phoebus  exierat^  cum  subito  ei 
uitta  crinalis  inmutatur  in  radios  laurusque/  E.  12,  13.  hricer  is 
now  brigeVy '  a  tuft  or  head  of  hair/  Ebel  explains  camotavl  *  vit- 
tatus/  as  for  canrotavly  a  deriv.  from  canrauty  and  compares  the 
modem  cyfrodol,  'concurrent.'  In  meaning  it  agrees  better  with 
the  modem  cyfrodeddy '  twisted  together.' 

(12.)  4  a,  b.    isscimadas  (gl. '  par').     The  context  is : 

*  Sed  te  parentis  cura  si  stringit  pia, 
]?ar  est  deorum  conuoces  coetum  potens.' 

The  same  gloss  occurs  infra,  4  b,  b.  iss  (Com.  es,  Ir.  is)  is=Lat. 
'  est.'  cimadaSy  now  cyfaddaSy  is  =  Ir.  comadaSy '  fitting,  meet,' 
Z.  994,  from  corti-  and  adaSy  a  deriv.  from  ada,  *  due,'  O'Don.  Supp. 

(13.)  4  b,  a.  irgur  hunnuid  .i.  mercurius  (gl. '  celebrat'),  Twuir- 
emid  (gL  '  aeris').  The  context  is  '  addo  quod  celebrat  mirabile 
praestigium  elegantiam[que]  pingendi  cum  uiuos  etiam  uultus 
aeris  aut  marmoris  signifex  animator  inspirat,'  E.  14, 15.  ir  gar 
hunnu'id  means  '  vir  iUe'  (y  gwr  hwnw)  ;  cf  en  yr  amser  glan 
hunnu, '  sacro  illo  tempore'  {Laws,  cited  Z.  394).  gur  (also  in 
Z.  Zand.  113),  now  gtWy  'a  man,'  'a  person,'=Ir.  fer,  Lat.  vir. 
hunnuy  a  masc.  demonstrative,  now  written  hionw :  id,  according 
to  Mr.  Rhys,  a  pronoun  suffixed  to  strengthen  the  demonstrative: 
cf.  hinnoidy  hunnoid,  Z.  1060. 

As  to  the  nou  in  the  second  gloss,  v.  supra  2  a,  a ;  emid,  also 
in  46  b,  b,  infra  (written  in  Mab.,  eniyd,  Z.  114, — now  efydd),  pi. 
emedou  (gL  '  aera'),  Z.  1055  (where  the  Old- Welsh  form  of  the  sg. 
is  wrongly  given  as  €7md)  is  the  Ir.  umas,  Z.  794. 

(14.)  itdagatte  ail  (gl.  'con[n]iuere').  The  context  is  'quae  etiam 
ilium  (.i.  mercurium)  quiescere  cupientem  coniuere  non  perfe- 
rat,'  E.  15.  Ebel  explains  this  by  '  ut  demitteret  supercilium,' 
y  dyadai  (ei)  ail.  it,  now  yd, '  that'  (so,  perhaps,  in  it  damesti, — 
gL '  agitare,'  J.  88)  ;  dagatte,  third  sg.  secondary  present  conjunc- 
tive of  a  verb  compounded  of  gat  (gadu,  gadaef),  and  connected 
with  dirgattsse,  infra  8  a,  b,  the  Com.  deghes,  D.  1515.  ail,  now 
ael,  '  brow,'  /.  re-occurs  infra  9  b,  b. 

nitioy  ingnis^  lingnwn ;  and  in  the  Pictish  Chronicle,  stomgna.  So  the 
French  etang,  poing,  semg^  vingt,  seem  respectively  from  stangnum^ 
pungnusy  nngnum^  ving^nti  (viginti). 
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(15.)  TumirhirciTTierdridou  (gl. '  lucubrationum  perennium).'  As 
to  nou,  V.  supra  2  a,  a.  hir-, '  long/  Ir.  sir,  was  equated  by  Sieg- 
fried with  Lat.  serus;  and  crmerdridou  must  be  the  plural  of 
cimerdrid.     The  etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure. 

(16.)  crunnohinou  (gl.  *orbiculata'),  vmn  (gl.  *  gracilenta*),  cim- 
maeticion  (gl.  *  cjnquestos').    The  context  is  ' quae  textum  mundi 

circulorumque  uolumina  vel  orbiculata  parallela numerare 

nisi  haec  Philologia  gracilenta  quadam  adfixione  consueuit,  quo- 
tiens  deos  super  eiusdem  (.i.  philologiae)  coactione  instantiaque 
conquestos,  cum  eos  concubiae  aut  intempestae  noctis  silentio 
quiescentes  ad  se  uenire  inaudita  quadam  obsecratione  compel- 
leret  V    E.  15. 

CTuuTir-  (now  cnvn),  also  in  crunn-ui,  infra  10  b,  a,  is=Ir.  cm- 
ind  ('rotundus'),  the  Tid  becoming  7in,  as  in  wiiVm,  scribenn,  and 
ircnnid,  infra,  olunou  (leg.  oluinou  T)  is  the  pi.  of  olun  (plain  ?), 
either  a  derivative  from  o/,  '  a  mark/  *  a  trace/  Com.  ohw,  '  ves- 
tigia' (Z.  288) ;  or  a  sist-er  form  of  olln  (gl.  '  rota*),  Z.  99,  now 
olwyn  :  mein,  now  main.  Corn,  viuin  (gl.  *  gracilis'),  nom,  0.  2444, 
Br.  moany  *exilis,'  'gracilis,'  Cath.,  is  the  Ir.  min,  Z.  99,  104, 
cognate  with  Lat.  minor,  minuo,  Gr.  fjLivvpOa,  Z.  762.  cimmaetic' 
ion  is  the  pi.  of  the  pret.  participle  passive  cimmxi^tic,  possibly 
ex  cim-mav-etic,  root  mvi,  whence  Gr.  /iufo),  Lat.  mutum,  O.  H.  G. 
mCvweny  A.S.  maev  (HQ?L)77iew,  etc.     Fick,  386. 

(17.)  4  b,  b.  pressuir  (gl.  *  adfixa').  The  context  is  ^  Haec  cum 
luno  adfixa,  ut  adhaerebat  elatiori  plurimum  loui,  adclinatis 
eius  auribus  intimaret,*  E.  15.  Mr.  Williams  compares  the  modem 
prysur, '  assiduous,' '  engaged,'  which  likewise  comes  from  some 
Low-Latin  out-growth  of  preinere,  prcssiim.  The  ui  in  pressuir 
for  u  is  noteworthy. 

(18.)  isciniadas  (gl. '  par').  Context :  '  Par  est  igitur  ipsa  prae- 
sertim  decernas,'  E.  16.     V.  supra  4  a,  b. 

(19.)  5  a>  a,  iectlim  ^is  (gl.  '  apollo').  The  context  is  Ennius' 
distich : 

'  luno,  Vesta,  Minerua,  Ceresque,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jupiter  («^),  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo.' 

I  cannot  explain  this  gloss. 

(20.)  5  b,  a.  grephiou  (gl.  ' stilos').  Context:  'Stilos  acuunt 
cerasque  componunt,'  E.  19.  PI.  of  graph,  '  borrowed'  (like  Ir. 
graif)  from  graphium, '  an  iron  pen':  cf.  grefiat, '  notarius,'  Z.  839 ; 
gref,  '  liber,'  med.  Lat.  grafia,  '  scriptura,'  Z.  80. 

(21.)  lenn  (gl.  'pallae'),  'insidebat  autem  ex  pauonum  pennis 
intertextae  oculataeque  pallae/  E.  19.  So  lenn  (gl, '  cortina')  infra 
62  a,  a;  lenn  (gl.  'pallam'),  J.  30,  now  lien,  t ;  Com.  len  (gl, 
'  sagum^,  Z.  1079,  mod.  pi.  lednow,  Br.  lenn,  f.,  Ir.  lenn,  GauL 
lenna. 
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(22.)  5  b,b.  glas  (gL  'yalina') :  'nam  uestis  eius  hyalina,  sed 
peplum  faerat  caligosum/  E.  20.     V.  supra  guirdglas,  3  a,  a. 

(23.)  archenatou  (gl.  'calcei*)  :  'huius  uero  calcei  admodum 
furui/E.  20 ;  pL  of  archenat= Com,  orchinat  (gL'calciameiitum), 
Z.  1078,  840, Br.  archsnat,  Z.  840.  Pughe  makes  archen,  f.  'shoe, 
archenad,  m.  *  apparcL'  archeinat  a  ialo  pedeir  keynyauCy  Laws,  40. 

(24.)  6  a,  a,  g\iird  (gL  '  herbida') :  '  floridam  discoloramque 
uestem  herbida  palla  contexerat/  E.  21.  Now  written  gwyrdd; 
V.  supra  guirdglas,  3  a,  a. 

(25.)  6  b,  a.  minn  (gl. '  sertum')  :  '  in  capite. .  .sertum  pro  regni 
conditione  gestabat,'  E.  23.  So  infra  7  b,  a :  *  redimitur  lumine 
sertum'  (.i  minn),  pi.  mijinou  (gl.  '  serta'),  infra  9  a,  a  (gl. '  stem- 
mata*)  infra  10  a,  b.  This  word  is=0.  Ir.  mind  (gl.  '  diadema'), 
Tur.  96,  which  is  cognate,  perhaps,  with  the  Latin  mundus,  '  a 
woman's  ornaments,'  and  Skr.  manda. 

(26.)  6  b,  b.  dam^circhineat  (gl.  *  demorator'),^  better  damcir- 
cldniat,  Z.  839.  This,  like  damcirchinnuou  (gl.  '  ambagibus'),  J. 
56,  is  compounded  with  dam^do-hamhi,  Ir.  timm,  Z.  906.  -dr- 
chineat  is  a  derivative  from  circhin  {circhinn,  J.  84),  Com.  her- 
ghen,  M.  Br.  querchenn,  Ir.  cercenn  .i.  cuairt  naimsire,  all  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  the  Lat.  circinus, 

(27.)  nodfa  .i.  cutinnniou  (gl.  *  illis*),  nodos  .i.  inircutinniou  ^L 
*  in  condylos*).  The  context  is, '  rapiens  his  comas  puellariter  (.i. 
leuiter)  caput  illis  uirgua  comminuens  eisdemque  quibus  fuerat 
eblandita  ictibus  crebris  uerticem  complicatisque  in  condyles  de- 
gitis  uulnerabat,'  E.  24.  Here  cutinniou  is  the  pi.  of  cutinn,  now 
cudyn,  m.  '  a  lock  of  hair,'  Com.  cudin  (gL  '  coma'),  Z.  1066.  Br. 
huden,  f.  pL  hudennou,  *  echeveau,  fil.'  As  to  the  prep,  in,  v.  in- 
fra 7  b,  a. 

(28;)  irpoulloraur  (gL  '  pugillarem  paginam') :  '  ad  eorum  libros 
et  pugillarem  paginam  cucuirit,'  E.  24.  Here  poullor-  is  obvi- 
ously borrowed  from  pugilldris  (pugillares,  writing  tablets),  with 
the  regular  loss  of  g  between  vowels.  The  -aur  seems  merely 
the  derivative  or-,  Z.  829. 

(29.)  7  a,  a.  panepp  (gL  'quis').     The  context  is: 

'  Hie  quoque  sic  patruls  seruit  honoribus, 
Ut  dubium  (.i.  sit)  proprium  (.i.  ilium  .i.  filium)  quis 
mage  uendicet'  (.L  haheat),  E.  26. 

Here  pa  is  the  interrogative  pronoun  (Z.  400)  made,  by  adding 
nep  (=Ir.  nech,  Z.  405),  to  pass  into  the  relative.   So  by  adding 

*  Eyssenhardt,  24,  prints  *devorator.'  The  context  is  'qnidam 
efciam  clandns  faber  uenit,  qui  licet  crederetnr  esse  lunonius,  totias 
mtindi  ab  Heraolito  dictns  est  demorator.' 
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pinnae,  we  get  pa-ttir^innacc  (gL  'quociunque'),  infra  14  a,  b,  pa- 
ped-pinnac  (gl.  *  quoduls*),  43  a,  b,  pa  vac  pennon,  (quicunque 
vas),  Z.  400. 

(30.)  7  a,  b,  trennid  (gl.  'postridie'),  nouodou  (gl.  'palatia'). 
The  context  is, '  tunc  luno  condicit  propter  praedictorum  thala- 
mum  iuuenum  et  nuptialia  peragenda  uti  postridie  omnia  ille 

deonmi  senatua  in  palatia diluculo  conuenirent/ E.  26,27. 

Here  the  adverb  trennid  ia=trennyd  (perendie),  Z.  618,  now 
trenydd, '  the  day  after  to-morrow.'  It  ia  the  Old-Irish  tremdid 
in  the  adverb  intrefndid  (gl. 'postridie'),  Z.  609,  and  is  compounded 
of  the  preposition  tran  (in  tran-noeth,  Z.  616,  905)  and  did,  now 
dyddj  '  day.*  So  Corn,  trenzha  (perendie),  Lh.  249  a,  ex  trenge, 
i/ren-deth, 

Nouodou  is  the  pi.  of  nouod,  now  neuadd,  f.  '  a  hall,' '  a  large 
room.'  toat  y  neuad  (lacunar  curiae),  Z.  840.  The  Gaulish 
nemeton,  Ir.  named  (gl.  '  sacellum')  seem  cognate. 

(31.)  7  b,  a.  minn  (gl.  'sertum').  '  Multiplici  ambitimi  redimi- 
tur  lumine  sertum.'    V.  supra  6  b,  a. 

(32.)  inirdoUe  (gl.  *in  fanis*).  'Dehinc  iUud  quod  in  fanis 
omnibus  soliditate  cubica  dominus  adoratur,'  E.  28.  We  should 
either  read  this  gloss  iniridolte,  *in  the  idol-houses,'  or,  as 
Ebel  thinks,  iniradolte,  *  in  the  worshipping-houses.'  Here  in  is 
the  preposition=Ir.  and  Lat.  in,  Z.  671 ;  here,  as  in  inhelcha, 
39  a,  b,  expressing  the  abl.,  as  in  inircutinniou,  6  b,  b,  it  expresses 
the  accusative.  idoUte  (if  this  be  the  true  reading)  is  the  pi.  of 
*idol'tiy=lT.  idalteg,  a  neuter  s-stem  gen.  sg.  idaltaige  (gl,  *  fani'), 
Z.  271,  where  it  is  misprinted  'idwltaige') ;  adolte,  if  Ebel's  con- 
jecture be  right,  would  now  be  addoldai  (addol, '  worship,'  tai, 
'houses').  In  either  case,  cf.  bou-tig  (gl.  'stabulum'),  Z.  85,  and 
tig  gocobauc, '  cavernous  house'  (Nottingham),  Asser,  Lat.  tug^ 
urium,  Gr.  reyo^  {Beitr,  ii,  165).    ' 

(33.)  7  b,  b.  trui  ir  unolion  (gl.  '  per  monades'),  ordeccolion 
(gl.  '  decadibua').  '  Quoa  per  nouenariam  regulam  distribuens 
minuensque  per  monades  decadibus  subrogatas  in  tertium  nume- 
rum  perita  restrinxit,' E.  28.  The  preposition  irui(=Ir.  tre,  tria, 
0.  Br.  tre,  Com.  dre^  Goth,  thairh)  is  now  trury  or  drury,  Z.  665. 
nnolion  is  the  pi.  of  unanl,  formed  from  the  numeral  un  (Ir.  din, 
Old-Lat.  oinos),  Z.  315,  by  the  suffix  dl-  (Z.  818).  deccolion  is 
the  pi.  of  decani,  formed  in  like  manner  from  the  numeral  dec  ; 
Corn,  dek,  Br.  dec,  Ir.  deich. 

(34.)  8  a,  a.  ellesheticion  (gl. '  mela*).  The  context  is '  onmia- 
que  mela  (.i  dulcedines)  armonicorum  (.i.  7nodulationum)  distri- 
butione  conquirit.'  This  is  the  plural  of  a  pret.  part,  passive, 
ellesetic,  connected  probably  with  eilw, '  music,'  eilwy,  *  musician,' 
eilwys,  power  of  harmony.'     (Pughe.) 
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(35.)  8  a,  b.  dphillion  (gl.  *  surculis*).  dirgatisse  locelau  (gL 
*  concesserat*).  The  context  is  '  Sed  aduersum  ilia  quoddam  Ab- 
deritae  senis  alimma  (.L  ungentum)  cui  (.i.  philologia)  multa  (i. 
materia)  lapillis  surculisque  permixtis  herbanun  etiam  membro- 
rumque  concesserat^  (.L  misctierat)  praeparauit/  E.  30.  Of  these 
glosses,  the  first  alone  is  intelligible :  dphillion  is  the  pi.  of  ci- 
phill,  diminutive^  of  eiph  (now  written  cyff,  Br.  queff,  Ir.  c€p)=z 
Lat.  dppiis,  the  ph  (ff)  arising  from  ^'p  as  in  chff=cloppiL8, 

As  to  the  form,  dirgatisse  is  the  3rd  sg.  2d  pret.  of  a  verb 
preserved  possibly  (according  to  Mr.  Khys)  in  ym-ddiried,  *  to 
concede  one's  self/ '  to  confide/  I  would  connect  it  with  the 
modem  gadu,  *to  leave/  'to  permit.'  locelau  (if  not*  as  Ebel 
suggests,  a  mistake  for  loc  lawn)  may  be  the  pL  o{*lod;  cognate, 
perhaps,  with  the  Eng.  log, 

(36.)  immisline  (gL  '  allinebaf).  '  Denique  reuibratu  corpori 
mensis  apposito  irrorati  liquoris  allinebat  ung[u]entum,*  E.  30. 
Here  we  have,  apparently,  the  infixed  personal  pronoun  of  the 
3rd  sg.  i8='8  (Z.  376).  The  verb  immline,  which  we  thus  get, 
is  the  3rd  sg.  imperfect  of  a  verb  compounded  with  imm-,  am^ 
(Z.  897,  898),  and  radically  connected  with  linisant  (gl. '  lavare,' 
i.  e.  '  lavarunt),  J.  98,  O.  Ir.  dolinim  (gl. '  mano,'  gl. '  polluceo), 
aslenaimm  (gl.  'luo),  asru-lenta  (gl.  '  inquinatae*),  Lat.  linio, 

(37.)  dmmaithureas  (gl.  '  collactea*),  v.  supra  1  b,  a. 

(38.)  8  b,  a.  orcueeticc  cors  (gl. '  ex  papyro  textili').  The  con- 
text is '  calceos  (.i.  ficones)  praeterea  ex  papyro  textili  subligauit, 
ne  quid  eius  membra  poUueret  morticinum,'  E.  31.  cueetiec  stands 
for  gvs  {g)etic,  the  participle  pret.  pass,  of  gvsu,  a  derivative  from 
the  root  vi,  whence  also  gudg  (gL  'testrix').  Com.  guiat  (gL 
'  tela'),  Br.  gueaff  (texere),  Ir.  fighim,  Lat.  vieo,  and  many  other 
forms  cited  by  Tick,  190, 191.  For  the  provection  of  ^  after  the 
r  of  the  article,  cf.  or  kocled,  'from  the  north'  (goclecTj,  Laws,  104 

cors  re-occurs  at  14  b,  b,  as  a  gloss  on  '  cannulas.'  It  is  a  col- 
lective noun,  here  meaning  'reeds.'  With  the  singulative -enn  it 
occurs  in  the  Oxford  glosses :  corsenn  (gL '  arundo'),  Z.  295.  The 
modem  form  is  cor  sen,  pi.  cyrs :  cf.  Br.  corsenn,  'arundo/  'canna,' 
corsec  (gL  'cannetum'),  Z.  .850,  Ir.  curchas  (gL  'arundo'),  Z.  72, 
Lat,  carex.  Here  cors  stands  for  corhs,  cordis,  as  croen  for  crohen, 
erochen,  Com.  croghen,  D.  2686,  Ir,  crocenn, '  pellis/  Z.  103.  So 
Com.  morogeth=W.  march^gaeth,  Z.  95,  2103,  kerugh  (afiferte) 
for  herghygh,  Z.  157. 

(39.)  tusslestr  .L  turibulum  (gL  'acerra').  So  infra  10  b,  a,  tus- 
lestr  (gl. '  acerra'),  12  a,  a ;  tuslestr  (gl. '  acerra'),  14  a,  a ;  tuslestr 
(gL  '  acerram').    This  is  a  compound  of  tus  (borrowed  from  the 

^  '  Nemommqae  coDgesserat/ E. 

*  Cf.  the  Gaoiish  regillus,  remillus^  Z.  767. 
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Lat.  tus)  and  lestr,  m.,  'a  vessel/  lestir  (gl.  'rati'),  Juv.  61;  pL 
llestriyZ.  175  ;  Corn,  letter  (gL  'navis'),  pL  listri,  Z.  831,  Br.  lestr, 
It.  lester,  lestar  (vas),  Z.  166,  dat.  sg.  lestur,  782. 

(40.)  8  b,  b.  corilis  .i.  coll  (gL  'coraidis'),  mellhionou  (gL  'vio- 
las').    The  context  is : 

'  Vertex  Aonidiun  nirens  coraulis^ 
Ciii  frondet  niolas  parant«  Cyrra.'*  (E.  33.) 

Here  coll  is  the  pi.  of  collenn  {L.Land.  237),  now  collen, '  a  hazel ;' 
Corn,  colwiden  (gl.  'coriUus'),  Z.  1077;  Br.  quelvezenn  (Gath); 
It.  coll  (gL  'corylus'),  Z.  791. 

mellhionou,  'violets,'  pi.  of  mellkiony  melhyonen  (gL  'vigila'), 
Z.  1076.     Probably  a  compound  of  mell  and  *hion, 

(41.)  9  a,  a.  minnou  (gL  'serta,'  E.  34),  v.  supra  6  b,  a. 

(42.)  dittihun  (gl.  'tibi  soli').  'Quod  habent  rationis  operta 
Canimus  tibi  cognita  soli,^  £.  35.  Here  ditti  is  a  compound  of 
the  preposition  di  with  the  sufl&xed  pron.  -t  and  the  augment  -tiy 
Z.  380.  The  Middle-Welsh  form  is  itti,  Br.  dide.  Com.  dyso, 
dheso.  The  (hjun  (L  e.  wn,  *unus,'  'solus')  re-occurs  infra  51  b, 
a,  in  mi  mihun,  '  I  myseK.'  When  added  to  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns it  gains  the  meaning  of  ipse,  Z.  408.  The  h  is  introduced 
between  two  vowels  as  often  in  Old  and  Middle- Welsh.  (Z,  118, 
119.) 

On  the  margin  of  this  column,  opposite  the  line 

'  Nimc  tibi  uirgo  cano  spes  atque  adsertio  nostri,'  (E  33), 

occur  the  words  lacladsi  ar;  so  in  the  next  column,  9  a,  b,  occur 
the  words  laclad  dft  over  the  first  word  of  the  following : 

'  Beata  uirgo,  tantfe 
Quae  siderum  choreis 
Thalamum  capis  iugalem,'  etc.   (E.  36.) 

I  cannot  explain  either  of  these  glosses,  if  such  they  be. 

C43.)  9  a,  b.  ardomaul, '  docUis.'  This  occurs  in  the  margin, 
opposite  the  lines 

'  Quicquid  agentes  Stoici*  praescia  dant  futuris 
Semper  anhells  docilis  fomitibus  tuUsti'    (E.  35.) 

The  Welsh  word  can  only  refer  to  docilis.  It  is  compounded  of 
ar-  (Z.  900)  and  domaul,  a  derivative  (Z.  818)  from  the  root  dam 
(Lat.  domare,  Goth,  tamjan),  whence  dometic  (gl.  '  domito'),  Z. 
1057. 

(44.)  9  b,  a.  untaut  (gL  'orbem').    The  context  is  'Cui  uirus 

»  E.  prints  *  corolh's.'  «  *  Cirrha,'  E. 

s  MS.,  <  agente  Stoasi.' 
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omne  fanti  Orbem  facit  gemellum/  E.  37.  This  is  a  loan  from 
the  Lat.  unitatfemj,  like  trintaut  (Juv.  1),  audurdaut,  kiutaut 
(7i.  843),  from  tnniiatfemj,  auctoritat  femj ,  civitat(em). 

(45.)  uiicenetticion  (gl.  '  solicanae').  *  Diim  haec  Musae  nunc 
solicanae  nunc  concinentes  interserunt  (.i.  intercanunt)\  etc.,  E. 
37.  This  is  a  compound  of  the  nimieral  un  ('  unus,'  *  solus')  and 
eenettcion,  the  pi.  of  cenetic,  a  participle  passive  having  here  an 
active  meaning,  like  bleur-^ortketic  (gL  '  lanigerae'),  lAt,  fertus, 
Gr.  ttoXutXi/to?. 

(46.)  9  b,  b.  nauirfionou  (gL  '  rosarum*).  '  Eosarum  spiculis 
redimitae,'  E.  38.  As  to  nou,  v.  supra  2  a,  a.  fionou  is  the  pi.  of 
Jion,  s.  '  digitalis,' adj.  'crimson.'  Pughe  has /iton,  'roses,' but 
this  is  a  mere  variant  spelling.  The  Celts  seem  to  have  been 
unsettled  as  to  'rose'  and  'foxglove.'  Com.  breilu,  'rose,'  is  Br. 
bruluj  now '  digitale';^  and  Jion  is  the  Irish  sion,  sian,  so  common 
in  Irish  tales,  e.  g.,  is  dath  sion  and  cech  gruad  ('  every  cheek 
there  is  the  colour  of  foxglove' J,  L.  U.,  131b ;  ba  deirgithir  sian 
Bl^be  cech  tar  a  d&  gruad  ('each  of  her  two  cheeks  was  redder 
than  mountain  foxglove').  So,  as  Siegfried  thought,  jfbw, '  cudgel' 
=lr.  8onn,  ffoll,  'a  broad  squab' =Ir.  suit,  'fat.'  So  Bi.  fetch, 
'8plen'=Ir.  selg. 

(47.)  imberbis  nuditas  .i.  ithrirdiuail  (gl.  'glabella  medietas'). 
Context :  '  Quarum  una  deosculata  PhUologiae  frontem  iUic  ubi 
pubem  ciliorum  discriminat  glabella  medietas,'  E.  38.  Here  ithr 
is  a  preposition = Com.  ynter,  Z.  689,  Ir.  eter,  Z.  656,  Lat.  inter. 
As  to  the  thr  ex  ntr,  cf  cithremmet,  infra  12  b,  a,  cythrawl,  'ad- 
yeise^ =c<mtrariu8y  ysgythr,  *  tang' = spinier,  cethr=^GT.  Kevrpov, 
ewythr,  Br.  eontr,  ex  *a(;wn<ro«^= Lat.  avunculus,  Z.  157. 

diu  is  a  new  form  of  the  feminine  numeral  2.  It  is  identical 
with  the  Cornish  and  Breton  diu,  Z.  316. 

ail,  the  dual  of  ail,  supra  4  b,  a,  is  now  asl,  '  brow.'  Cf.  ail- 
guin,  'white-browed,'  a  title  of  Ecgfred  (Nennius,  61). 

(48.)  immottihiou  (gL  'gesticulationes').  The  context  is '  Musis 
ammixtae  etiam  gesticulationes  consonas  atque  hymeneia  dedere 
tripudia,'.  E.  38.  Cf.  immotetin  (gl.  '  iactata'),  Juv.  60,  and  the 
modem  ymmodi, '  to  move.' 

(49.)  10  a,  a.  nouircleteirou  (gl.  'crotularum'),  orcom^a?i/ow  (gl. 
'  bombis').  The  context  is  '  Sed  ecce  magno  tympani  crepitu  cro- 
tularumque  [leg.  crotalorumque]  tinnitu  uniuersa  dissultant  eo 
usque  ut  Musarum  cantus  aliquanto  bombis  tympani  obtusior 
redderetur,'  E.  38.    Ab  to  nou,  v.  supra  2  a,  a.    cleteirou  ia  the 

^  hnduenn,  *  estoqnion,*  'eleboms/  'uiacrnm,'  Cath. 

*  So  nil  becomes  thl  in  cathl,  *  Bong*=Ir.  cetal  ex  caniola  or  cantlo; 
nc  becomes  ch  in  truck  (gl. '  truncate'),  and  perhaps  cwch  ex  concha  ; 
ni  becomes  th  in  Com.  pymeth=:pigmentum. 
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pi.  of  cleteir,  which  I  cannot  explain  except  as  an  onomatopoetic 
word,  like  the  Teutonic  clatter,  Materen,  hlattem,  klittem.  So 
comtantou  is  the  pi.  of  ^comtant ;  but  this  must  be  a  compound 
of  com,  Z.  902,  and  tant,  '  a  string'  (Ir.  tet,  Skr.  taiitu),  pi.  tantou 
(gl. '  fides'),  infra  63  b,  a ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  mean 
bombis. 

(50.)  dattotimb  (gl.  'gestione').  The  context  is  'Ni  haec,' 
inquit,  '  quibus  plenum  pectus  geris  cum  coactissima  (.L  uiolen- 
tissima)  gestione  vomueris  forasque  difiuderis,  immovtalitatis 
sedem  niilla  tenus  obtinebis,'  E.  39.  The  first  syllable  seems 
dat  {do-ai,  Ir.  taith,  Z.  906),  equivalent  in  meaning  to  re-;  and 
the  modem  dat-tod, '  to  loosen/  is  perhaps  cognate.  The  timb 
is  perhaps,  as  Ebel  suggests,=the  modem  turn,  'a  bend,' a  'turn.* 
Cf.  pump  for  fimp.  The  gloss  would  thus  stand  for  dattot-timb, 
and  mean  '  a  loosening  turn.'    The  Latin  for  egestione. 

(51.)  10  a,  b.  minnou  (gL  '  stemmata,'  deorum,E.  39):  v.  supra 
6  b,  a. 

(52.)  cfustnudieticc  (gl.  'confecta').  The  context  is  'pallore  con- 
fecta  Athanasiae  opem...postulaxiit,'  E.  40.  This  seems  the  par- 
ticiple of  a  compound  verb  cust,  now  cwst  ('  toil,'  drudgery'),  and 
nudieticc,  participle  of  nudi,  now  nodi, '  to  mark,'  If  so,  as  nvdi 
is  cognate  with  or  like  Br.  notaff,  borrowed  from  Lat.  notare,  we  • 
have  here  an  early  example  of  the  medialising  ('  infectio  desti- 
tuens')  of  t  between  vowels,  Z.  159.  But  Mr.  Ehys  suggests  that 
we  should  read  custuudieticc,  and  compares  the  modem  cys- 
tuddiedig, '  afflicted.' 

(53.)  10  b,  a.  nowircrunnui  (gl. '  oui').  The  context  is  '  Verum 
ipsa  species  oui  interioris  crocino  circumlita  exterius  rutilabat,' 
E.  40.  As  to  nou,  v.  supra  2  a,  2.  crunn^ui  is  a  compound  of 
the  adj.  crunn  (v.  supra  4  b,  a)  and  the  substantive  ui  (now  wy, 
m.),  pL  uyeu,  7i,  285,  Br.  uy,  Gr.  ^v  ex  i£^v,  *avyam,  Fick,  344, 
Lat.  ovum.  The  Ir.  og,  f.  gen.  uige,  seems  rather  cognate  with 
0.  N.  egg,  A.-S.  dg, 

(54.)  issi  <gL  '  mortalis').  The  context  is  '  Verum  diua. .  .uir- 
ginem  coronauit  praecipiens  omnia,  quae  adhuc  mortalis  aduersum 
uim  superam  in  praesidium  coaptarat,  expelleret,'  R  40.  The 
gloss  means  'est  ea'  (scil.  virgo).  Here,  as  in  15  b,  a,  infra,  issi  is 
for  iss-hi,  Z.  371. 

(55.)  tualest/r  (gl.  '  acerra'),  v.  supra  8  b,  a. 

(56.)  11  a,  a.  issmi  (gl.  '  intemerata').  hepp  philologia  (gL 
*pertulerim').  enuein  di  iunoni  (gl.  'Iterducam  et  Domiducam'). 
The  context  is  '  Nam  Fluoniam  Februalemque  ac  Februam  mihi 
poscere  non  necesse  est,  cum  nihil  contagionis  corporeae  sexu  in- 
temerata  pertulerim,  Iterducam  et  Domiducam,  Unxiam  Cinc- 
tiam  mortales  puellae  debent  in  nuptias  convocare,'  E.  42.     iss^ 
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mi  means  'sum  ego/  Z.  368;  and  cf.  tm  mi,  infra  15 b,  a.  hepp 
(better  hep,  as  in  '  hep  Geometria/  infra  51  b,  a)  is  a  defective 
verb  meaning  'inqnit/  Z.  606 ;  Jr.  saigid,  'dicit';  Gr.  S-avr^ere, 
ewene,  for  en-sipi  ;  Lat.  sec-uta  est,  '  locuta  est/  Fick,  400. 

enuein  di  iunoni, '  names  for  Juno/  v.  supra  1  a,  b. 

(57.)  proprium  .i.  anu  di  iuno  (gl.  *  Populonam*).  mi  philo- 
logia  (gL  '  uoco*).  The  context  is  '  Populonam  plebes,  Cyritim 
debent  memorare  bellantes,  hie  ego  te  aeream  [£.,  Heram]  potius 
ab  aeiis  regno  nuncupatam  uoco/  E.  42.  Here  '  proprium'  stands 
for  '  nomen  proprium.'  anu  di  means  '  a  name  for/  and  mi 
means  '  I.' 

(58.)  hepp  philologia  (gl.  '  intellexeram  conspicari'),  v.  supra. 

(59.)  11  a,  b.  issem  i  anu  (gl.  'Genius').  The  context  is  *spe- 
cialis  singulis  mortalibus  Genius  admonetur  quem  (.i.  genium) 
etiam  Praestitem  (.L  principem)  uocauerimt/  E.  43.  The  gloss 
means  '  id  est  nomen  ejus.'  As  to  iss,  v.  supra,  4  a,  b :  em  now 
e/",  Z.  371,  t  now  y,  Bret,  e,  Z.  386.    anu,  v.  supra,  1  a,  b. 

(60.)  11  b,  b.  enuein  di  Sibellae  int  hvnn  (gL  '  Erytria  quaeque 
Cumea  est  vel  Phrigia'),  E.  44.  This  gloss  means  '  names  for  the 
Sybil  are  these.'  As  to  enuein, y,  supra  1  a,  b.  int,  'sunt'  (Mid.- 
W.  ynt,  Z.  546)  is=Com.  yn»,  Br.  int,  ynt,  Ir.  it ;  all  referrible 
to  the  root  i,  '  to  go.'     hinn,  pL  of  hunn,  '  hie,'  Z.  394. 

(61.)  12  a,  a.     tuslestr  (gl.  '  acerra'),  v.  supra  8  b,  a. 

(62.)  12  a,  b.     natoid  guoceleaeticc  (gl.  'nulla  titillata*).     The 

context  is  'quod  femina nulla  prorsus  inuidia  titillata  uirgi- 

nem  (.L  phihsophiam)  complexa  constrinxerat,'  E.  46.  The  gloss 
means  '  quod  non  est  titillata.'  nat,  Z.  752.  oid,  '  erat,'  '  esset/ 
Z.  546,  the  3rd  sg.  secondary  present ;  Corn,  o,  Br.  oa. 

guocelesetic,  part.  pass,  oi^guocelesiau,  now  gogleisio, '  to  tickle.' 
The  use  of  e  here  for  the  diphthong  ei  is  also  observable  in  im- 
misline  and  dirgatiese.  So  in  reatir,  trean,  Z.  105.  In  modem 
Welsh  this  gloss  would  be  nad  oedd  gogleisiedig. 

(63.)  12  b,  a.  iurgchell  (gl.  'caprea*).  The  context  is :  'sub  dex- 
tra  testudo  minitansque  nepa,  a  laeua  capra,'  E.  47.  This  word 
(now  iyrchell, '  a  young  roe,')  is  a  diminutive  of  iurch  (iwrch,  Z. 
282,  pL  yrch,  ib.),  as  rhodell, '  spindle,*  of  rhod=^rota,ciphill(ionJ y 
supra  8  a,  b,  of  ciph^dppus.  See  Z,  297,  820.  iwrcA=Corn. 
yorch,7i.  1075,  Br.  youreh  (Oaih)—Gr.  iopKo*;,  Oppian,  Jopf,  Sopf, 
{Beitr.  ii,  157),  ^op/cd^,  iopKOM,  Curtius,  Or.  EL  585. 

(64.)  menntaul  (gl.  'bilance'),  cithremmet  (gl.  'libra').  The  con- 
text is  '  quae  quidem  nee  in  nurus  officio  sine  b[i]lance  libra  ap 
parere  dignata  est,'  E.  47.     m^enntaul  i8=mentol  (gl.  '  trutina')' 
now  mantol,  f.  Z.  818,  from  the  root  man,  'to  measure/  in  Lat' 
men-sus,  mensa,  Fick,  152. 

cithremmet  (gl.  'libra')  is  compounded  of  cin-  (Z.  901)  and 
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Hr emmet,  a  derivative  from  trumm  (now  written  trwm)=lT, 
trommy  'heavy.'     Cf.  Ir.  eomthrom  (gl.  'par'). 

(65.)  12  b,  b.  popptu  (gL  ' ambifarium/  E.  47),  'every  side.' 
popp  (Com.  peh,  Br.  pep,  Jr.  each)  preceding  a  substantive,  means 
'omnis,'  Z.  404.  tu  (also  in  pa-tu-pinnctcc,  14  a,  b)  i8=Ir.  toib, 
the  final  b  being  lost,  as  in  luUrd,  50  a,  a. 

(66.)  13  a,  a.  sich  (gl.  'arentis,'  Libies,  E.  48.)  This  is  a  loan 
from  the  Latin  sicctcsy  the  cc  regularly  becoming  ch,  Z.  151.  It 
is  now  written  sych  ;  Corn,  seygb,  Br.  seek,  Ir.  secc. 

(67.)  hepp  philologia  (gl. '  noscere') : 

'  Da  pater  aetherios  mentis^  conscendere  coetus 
Astrigerumque  sacro  sub  nomine  noscere  coelum.' 

V.  supra  11  a,  a. 

(68.)  13  a,  b.  iasguir  (gl.  '  verum'),  E.  48,  i,  e,  'est  verum.'  guir 
(Corn,  and  Bret,  guir,  Ir.  fir)  is=Lat.  verus, 

(69.)  14  a,  a.  tuslestr  (gl.  'acerram'),  ^airmawr  (gl.  'olacem'). 
The  context  is  *  acerram  illam  olocem  [leg.  olacem]  aromatis  re- 
ftindente,'  E.  52.     As  to  tuslestr,  v.  supra  8  b,  a. 

flairmaur  is  an  adjective  compounded  of  the  adjective  maur 
(=Ir.  mar,  mor),  Z.  891,  and  the  substantive  flair,  now  fllari 
(Corn,  flair,  Br.  fler,  Z.  835,  1 078),  by  dissimilation  from  *frair, 
k  Lat.  *fragor,  whence  fragrare,  Cf.  also  Lat.  fragrum,  root 
bhrag,  Fick,  381. 

(70.)  14  a,  b.    patupinnacc  (gl.  '  quocumque*)  : 

'Adhuc  iugata  compararet  pagina 
Quocumque  ducta  largiorem  circulum.'     (E.  52.) 

This  adverb  is  formed,  like  pa-ped-pinnac  (gl.  '  quodvis'),  infra 
43  a,  b,  by  pa,  Z.  399,  a  substantive  (tu,  v.  supra  12  b,  b)  and 
pinnae,  Z.  400.     Cf.  Br.  un  tu  penac, '  aliquorsum,'  Oath, 

(71.)  14  b,  a.  hepp  Marciane  (gl.  '  uicit':  '  His  me  Camena 
uicit,'  E.  54),  V.  supra  11  a,  a. 

(72.)  14  b,  b.  casulheticc  (gL  '  penulata').  '  Ingressa  est  penu- 
lata,'  E.  54.  This  is  the  part.  pret.  pass,  of  a  denominative  from 
casal,  Lat.  casula,  whence  Ir.  casal,  Z.  768,  ca8aldae,Z.  791,  with 
progressive  assimilation.     As  to  the  h,  v.  Z.  112. 

(y3.)  locell  \qI  fonn  (gl.  'ferculum').  'Gestabat  haec  autem 
teres  quoddam  ex  compactis  adnexionibus  ferculum,  quod  leui 
exterius  elephanto  praenitebat,'  E.  54,  55.  locell^  now  llogell. 
Com.  logel,  Lat.  hculus,  Z.  819,  1078. 

fann,  now  ffonn,  pi.  Jinn  (gl.  '  pila,'  infra  38  a,  a),  Ir.  sonn,  '  a 
staff,' '  a  cudgel.'  Hence  /(ynnaul,  infra  41  a,  a.  Goth,  vandu 
(Eng.  wand)  has  been  compared.     But  Goth,  initial  v  would  be 

*  *  Mentem,'  E. 
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gu  in  Welsh  and /in  Irish.  Rather  cf.  Gr.  a^vZvKo^,  and  per- 
haps a-<l>€vS6prj,  lat./«nda.  For  iastances  of  W.  jf=Gr.  a<f>,  (nr, 
see  Siegfried,  Beitr,  vi,  8. 

(74.)  cars  vel  pennas  (gL  'cannulas').  'lUaio  per  cannulas/ 
E.  55,  V.  supra  8  b,  a. 

(75.)  pipeniiou  (gl.  'arterias').  'Arterias  etiam  pectiisque  cu- 
iusdam  medicaminis  adhibitione  purgabat/  E.  55.  This  is  the 
pi.  of  pipenn,  now  piben,  '  a  pipe/  *  a  duct.*  In  Juvencus,  14, 
pipenn  reulaun, '  an  icy  pipe,'  glosses  the  Latin  steria  {stiria), 
*  icicle.'  Like  Br.  pip,  Fr.  pipe,pipeau,  ItaL  piva,  0.  H.  G.pjffd, 
N.  H.  G.  pfeife,  Eng.^e,  borrowed  from  Lat.  pipare,  pipiare. 

(76.)  15  b,  a.  issi  mi  (gL  *  ipsa*).  The  context  is '  Partes  autenx 
meae  sunt  quattuor,  litterae  litteratura  litteratus  litteratae.  lit* 
terae  sunt  quas  doceo,  litteratura  (.i.  sum)  ipsa  quae  doceo,  litte- 
ratus quern  docuero,  litterate  quod  perite  tractaverit  quern  in- 
formo/  E.  57.  The  gloss  means  literally  *  est  ea  ego.'  As  to  iss, 
V.  supra  4  a,  b.     i  is  for  hi,  Z.  371.     As  to  mi,  v.  supra  11  a,  a. 

(77.)  38  a,  a.  finn  (gl. '  pUa'),  '  hastas  crebro  et  pila,'  E.  143. 
PL  of  fonn,  supra  14  b,  b.    ffonn,  pL  ffynn  (clavae),  Z.  283. 

(78.)  38  b,  a.  scnbenn  (gl.  '  scriptura').  *  Cum  lex  ulla  vel 
scriptura  in  causa  tractatur/  E.  146.  This  word  (now  ysgrifen, 
with  prosthetic  y)  is  like  Ir.  scribend,  Z.  487,  Com.  scriuen,  Z. 
826, 1071,  Br.  scruiuaff,  borrowed  from  the  Latin.    So  in  39  b,  a. 

(79.)  39  a,  b.  inhekha  (gL  '  in  uenando').  *  Cum  quidam  in 
uenando  iaculum  intorsit,'  E.  150.  As  to  in,  v.  supra  7  a,  b. 
helcka  seems  for  helga,  now  hela :  cf.  helgha-ti  (gl. '  uenare'),  Ir. 
sely,  Z.  122 ;  Com.  helhvur,  helhiat,  helheys,  Z.  123,  140,  144, 
1069,  1071.  helghya.  The  Zend  harez,  'los  lassen,  hinwerfen' 
(Justi,  322)  is  perhaps  cognate. 

(80.)  39  b, a.  scribeim  (gL  'scriptura').  'Ad  probationes  scrip- 
tura profertnr,'  E.  151,  v.  supra,  38  b,  a. 

(81.)  gebin  (gl.  'culleo').  '  Quia  patris  interfector  culleo  insui- 
tur,'  K  153.  This  must  be  a  mistake  of  the  glossographer,  for 
the  modem  gefyn,  m.,  is  '  fetter,' '  gyve/  and  not  a  leathern  sack. 
The  root  may  be  ghab  (whence  also  gafael, '  to  hold'=Ir.  gabdil, 
Lat.  KabeOy  habenae),  the  suffix  -ino,  Z.  823. 

(82.)  40  a,  b.  dilein  (gL  'abolitione').  'Tyrannus  qui  sub  ab- 
olitione  tyrannidem  posuerat,  fortiter  fecit/  E.  156.  So  in  Skene, 
ii,  1 25 :  '  y  dilein  gwlat  vry thon'  (to  abolish  the  kingdom  of  the 
Britons).  The  Kev.  K. Williams  compares  the  modem  dileu,  'to 
destroy.'  Can  it  be  =  the  O.  Ir.  dil-gend, '  delere,'  dat.  dilgiunn, 
Z.  487,  ex  ^dilegindo-  \  cf.  O.  Ir.  dilegthiih,  'exterminator.' 

(83.)  doctrin  (gL  'astructio/  E.  157),  borrowed  from  doctrina. 

(84.)  41  a,  a.  fonnaul  difrit  (gl.  '  fustuarium').  The  context 
is '  Si  ille  consul  f  astuariimi  meruerit,  legiones  quid,  quae  consu- 
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lem  reliquerunt  V  E.  161.  The  gloss  is  written  against  -ft/anum, 
but  may  be  intended  for  quid,  over  which  there  is  a  curved 
mark,  fonnaul  is  a  derivative  from  fonn,  supra  14  b,  b.  difrit 
(from  di'brit,  diUhrit  ?)  must  mean '  a  sentence.'  Mr.  Rhys  con- 
nects it  with  the  modern  dedfryd, 

(85.)  41  b,  a.  hibid  (gL  'rei').  The  context  is  *  conciliantur 
igitur  animi  tum  personae  tum  rei  dignitate/  E.  164.  Here  the 
glossographer  has  clearly  mistaken  rei,  the  gen.  sg.  of  res^  for  ret, 
the  gen.  sg.  of  reus.  Cf.  the  Bret,  heuez, '  coulpable/  Gath.,  O.  Ir. 
hibdu  (reus),  Z.  775,  pi.  hihdaid  (gl.  *  obnoxii'),  Z.  258. 

(86.)  42  a,  a.  orduhenettmon  abalbrouannou  (gL  '  gurgidioni- 
bus  exsectis,'  E.  167).  dubenetkion  (du-  for  di-  as  often  in  Irish, 
Z.  873)  is  the  pi.  of  the  pret.  part.  pass,  of  a  verb  compounded 
of  di  (Z.  903)  and  the  root  ben  ex  bhan,  whence  etbinam, '  lanio,' 
Z.  1052,  Ir.  benim,  *  ferio,'  Gr.  i''!reif>vov,  ^vo^. 

abaUbrouannou  is  the  pi.  of  a  compound  of  abal,  now  afal, 
'  an  apple,'  Ir.  uball,  and  brouant,  now  breuant,  '  windpipe,'  pi. 
breuannau,  with  assimilation  of  the  ^  as  in  hanner  ex  hanter, 
etc.  (Z.  162),  Com.  briansen  (gl.  'guttur'),  Z.  1066.  The  abaU 
brouant  which  we  thus  attain  reminds  one  of  the  Irish  don  uball 
bragat  (gl.  'gurgulioni'),  leg.  don  uball-brdgalijt  ?,  which  occurs 
as  a  gloss  on  GUdas'  Lorica,  Z.  256. 

(87.)  42  a,  b.  carrecc  (gL'Carubdim'^).  'Ut  si  dicas  laboriosam 
Carubdim,'  E.  168.  One  form  of  the  plural  of  this  word?  cerricc 
(gl.  '  cautium')  occurs  infra  51  a,  a ;  another,  carrecou  (gl. '  scru- 
pea'),  in  Juvencus,  29.  The  modem  form  is  careg,  f.,  pi.  ceryg  ; 
Corn.  can-eA;,  pi.  carry gy;  Br.  harrek,  pi.  kerrek;  Ir.  carric,  Z.  812. 

(88.)  42  b,  a.  mail  (gL  'mutilum').  'Plenum  uersimi,  una 
quidem  syllaba  mutUum,'  E.171.  This  is  the  Middle- Welsh  and 
modem  moel, '  bald,' '  bare,*  Br.  moal,  Ir.  mael,  Z.  101.  All  from 
*magilo8,  1, '  servus ;'  2, '  tonsus,  'calvus,'  tonsure  being  the  sign 
of  slavery. 

(89.)  43  a,b.  papedpinnac  (gL  '  quoduis').  '  Cum  singula  uerba 
quodiiis  significantia  proferuntur,'  E.  176.  As  to  pa,  -pinnae,  v. 
patupinnacc,  14  a,  b.  ped  is  for  peth,  m., '  a  thing,'  Br.  pez,  ItaL 
pezza,  Fr.  pi^e,  Latinised  peiia,  as  lu-ird,  infra  50  a,  a,  is  for  /«- 
irth. 

(90.)  43  b,  a.  aliquid  hacen  (gL  'habebas').  The  context  is 
'  domus  tibi  deerat,  at  habebas :  pecunia  superabat,  at  egebas,' 
E.  177.  The  gloss  means  '  something  nevertheless,'  hacen  being 
the  Middle  and  Modem  Welsh  conjunction  hag  en,  Br.  tiogen,  Z. 
731,  732. 

(91.)  43  b,  b.  irhinn  issid  iUe  (gl.  '  sed  magnitudinis  cumu- 
latae  ut  si  dicas  Anton*  ille  cum  sufficeret  nomen  dixisse,'  E.  181). 

»  •  Charybdim,'  E.  »  '  Cato,'  B. 
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This  gloss  seems  intended  to  refer  to  Anton.  It  means  *is  qui 
est  ille/  So  in  J.  81,  irhinn  issid  crist  (gl. '  Christus  quem').  As 
to  ir-hinn,  v.  Z.  395. 

As  to  issid  (now  sydd  before  vowels,  sy  before  consonants), 
V.  Z.  55^ 

(92.)  44  a,  a.  oguard  (gl. '  flammeo*).  '  Nuptiarum  uelatam 
flammeo  nubentem.'  Here  Jlammeo  means  a  (flame-coloured): 
bridal  veil.  The  Welsh  word  guard  occurs  also  in  Juvencus,  32, 
'  iuuenem  .i.  eiecentem  guard'  (gl.  '  cubantem'),  where  it  means 

*  a  covering.'  It  is  derived  from  the  root  var,  '  to  cover ;'  and  as 
I  find  no  sure  example  of  a  Welsh  derivative  d  being  added  to 
the  root  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  it  is  probably  writ- 
ten for  gua/rth,  as  luird  (gl.  '  horti'),  infra  50  a,  a,  for  luirth. 

(93.)  44  b,  b.  nouni  (gl. '  nostrum').  '  Uter  igitur  nostrum 
caedem  admiserit  quaeritur,'  E.  186.  As  to  twu,  v.  supra  2  a,  a. 
ni  is  the  personal  pron.  of  the  first  person,  Z.  369,  Corn,  ny,  Br. 
nij  It.  ni,  Zt.  325. 

(94.)    45  a,  a,   ircatteiraul  retteticc  strotur  (gl.  '  sella  curulis'). 

*  Fasces  et  toga  sella  curulis  magistratuum  ornamenta  sunt,'  E. 
190.  Oaiteiraul  is  a  derivative  from  cateir,  Z.  106,  L.  Land.  41, 
127,  borrowed,  like  Br.  cadoer,  It.  cathdir,  from  cathedra.  Or, 
perhaps,  caiteiraul  is  directly  from  cathedrale. 

retteticc  is  intended  for  curulis ,  which  the  glossographer  sup- 
poses to  be  derived  from  curro,  and  is  the  participle  passive,  with 
an  active  meaning,  of  a  verb=the  modern  rhedeg.  Cf  Corn,  re- 
degva  (gl.  'cursus'),  Z.  890,  resek,  'currere.' 

strotur  is  borrowed  from  Lat.  stratura;  so  strutu[r]  guar  (gl. 
'  sella'),  strotur  gurehic  (gl.  '  sambuca'),  Z.  1061. 

(95.)  45  b,  a.  hepp  marcia  (gl. '  aduerto'), '  inconscius  non  ad^ 
uerto,'  E.  195 :  v.  supra  11  a,  a. 

(96.)  noulin  (gl.  *lini').  *  dispendiaque  lini  perflagrata,' E, 
195.  As  to  wow,  V.  2  a,  a,  Un,  now  llin,  Com.  lin  (gl.  *  linum'), 
Br.  lin. 

(97.)  46,  a,  a.  hepp  marcia  (gl. '  prospicio,  quandam  feminam 
luculentam'),  E.  196:  v.  supra,  11  a.  a. 

(98.)  nou  iraurleou  (gL  '  gnomonum  stilis,'  E.  197).  As  to  nou, 
V.  supra  2  a,  a* 

aurleou  is  the  pL  of  aurle,  a  compound  of  aur^=hora,  It.  uair, 
and  le,  now  lie  (pL  lleoedd),  'a  place.'  Cf.  aurcimerdricheticion, 
infra. 

(99.)  46  a,  b.  muiss  (gL  '  disci,  diffu8ioris'),E.  199.  This  word, 
now  mtvys,  f.,  *  hamper,'  like  Com.  muis,  Br.  meus,  It.  mias,  Goth. 
mes,  is  borrowed  from  or  cognate  with  Lat.  mensayZ.  97,117, 1079. 
^  (100.)  46  b,  a.  aurdmerdricheticion  fgL  'orospica,'  leg.  horo- 
scopa  ?).    'Uasa  quae  orospica  vel  orologia  memorantur,'  E  201, 

4th  skk.,  vol.  ly.  2 
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Compounded  of  aur, '  hour/  cimer,  now  eyfer,  m.,  *  opposite  situ- 
ation (cf.  the  modem  cyfarchwyl,  *  survey'),  and  dri^heticion,  the 
pL  of  the  part  pass,  of  arichu,  now  drychu, '  to  make  apparent' 

(101.)  46  b,  b.  oemid  (gl.  'ex  aere').  'rotunda  ex  aere  uasa/ 
E.  202  :  V.  supra  4  b,  a. 

(102.)  47  a,  b.  hepp  Geometria  (gL  'ego  ipsa  peragraui'),  v. 
supra  11  Si,  a. 

(103.)  48  a,  a.  termin  (gL  'ora':  'cuius  ora  paullo  amplior 
aestimatur/  E.  212),  now  terfyn,  m.,  is  borrowed  from  Lat  termi" 
ntis;  so  in  48  a,  b,  termin  (gh  'ora.')  'Cuius  ora  diuersis  nomi- 
nibus  appellatur/  E.  48  a,  b. 

(104)  49  b,  a.  nomen  di  cretsB  (gl. ' Mac[a]ronesos':  'propter 
coeli  temperiem  M.  est  appellata/  E.  225),  a  name  for  Crete.  As 
to  di,  V.  supra  1  a,  b, 

(105.)  50  a,  a.  luird  (gl.  'horti,'  Hesperidum,  E  229).  This 
is  the  nom.  pL  of  */wor<A=Ir.  lubgort,  Com.  luworth,  lowarth, 
Z.  888,  1077,  Br.  liorz,  compounded  of  lufbj  ex  *lupa  (=Groth. 
Iduf'S,  gen.  laubis,  Eng.  leaf,  and  *gorth=GT,  x^P'^^y  hortus, 
0.  K  gardh-r,  whence  seems  the  mod.  Welsh  gardd,  '  garden.' 

(106.)  50  b,  b.  nomen  di  tauro  caucassus  (gl. '  caucassus') : 
'  Inter  caetera  nomina  idem  Nifatis  est  Caucassus  et  Sarpedon/ 
E.  236.    See  1  a,  b. 

(107.)  51  a,  a.  nouircerricc  (gl.  'cautium').  '  Sed  Caucassus 
portas  habet  quas  Caspias  dicunt  cautium  praecisiones  etiam  fer- 
reis  trabibus  obseratas,  E.  239.  As  to  nou,  v.  2  a,  a.  As  to  cer- 
rice,  pi.  of  carrecc,  v.  supra  42  a,  b, 

(108.)  han  (gl. '  alium*).  *  Fluuius  qui  Tanais  putabatur  quem 
Demodamas  dux  transcendit  aliimique  esse  perdocuit,'  E.  240. 
This  is  the  modem  han, '  separated' =Ir.  sain,  'diversus,'  Z.  233, 

(109.)  omorduit  (gL  'femine').  'Unde  fabula  est  eum  Jovis 
femine  procreatum,*  E.  241,  Here  morduit  (now  morddwyd,  f.)  is= 
Corn,  mordoit  (femur,  1.  coxa),  later  mordhos,  Br.  morzat,  CaiK 
morzed,  Z.  843. 

(110.)  51  a,  b.  mormduet  (gL  'testudinum').  This  is  the  pL 
of  inormelu,  lit '  sea-snail'  (from  mor,  Gaulish  moH,  Ir.  muir,  lat. 
mare),  and  melu=malwen,  Br.  melhuenn  croguennec  (gL '  testudo), 
Catk.,  Com.  melwioges  (gL  '  testudo'),  Z.  1076.  Probably  cognate 
with  Gr.  a-fiaTuh,  fuzKoKO^,  Lat.  mollis  from  molvis, 

(111.)  51  a,  b.  sum  hep  Geometria  (gL  'Percursus  breuiter 
terrarum  situs,*  E.  244),  v.  supra  11  a,  a. 

(112.)  51  b,  a.  mi  mihun  (gL '  ipsa'),  noulirou  (gL '  aequomm'). 
The  context  is  '  exposita  est  terra  quam  ipsa  peragraui  aequo- 
rumque  mensura,'  E.  245.  mi-mihun  means  '  I  myself.'  As  to 
hun,  ditti  hun,  v.  supra  9  a,  a.  As  to  nou,  v.  supra  2  a,  a,,  lirou 
is  the  pL  of  Ur,  now  llyr,  Ir.  ler. 
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(113.)  57  b,  a.  runtniau  (gL  *  sterope/  leg.  stertore?).  The  con- 

tert  is  'Silenus iamiudum  laxatus  in  somnos^  forte  lepente 

glandum  (.i  magnum)  stertens  ranae  sonitum  desorbentis  incre- 
puit :  quo  aterope^  et  lapiduli  sonitus  raucitate  concussi/  etc.,  E. 
297.  This  seems  a  corraption  of  runcniau,  cognate  with  the 
modem  rhwnc,  m.,  *  snortj,' '  snore'  (=srhanchu8,  MVC^)*  f'^^^'^ciad, 
•a  rattling;'  'gurgling,'  rhtoncian,  'to  rattle/  'to  gui^le/  For 
the  change  of  c  to  if,  compare  tengl, '  girth,' =Ir.  cengal,  dngula, 
Com.  mans  ex  mant=lAt  maneus,  Br.  tatin^Fr.  taquin,  rebet, 
'fiddle'=0.  Fr.  refeec. 

(114.)  59  a,  b.  taJdpp  (gl. '  cratere').  'Aquam  quae  ex  cratere 
Aquarii  fluit,'  E.  300.  talcipp  is  identical  with  the  Irish  taU 
ehuhe  (gL  '  crater'),  gen.  indtelckubi  (misprinted  indcelchubi),  gL 
'cadi,'  Z.  72.  dat  i  taulchubu  fliina,  Tain  bo  Trdich,  n.  pi.  uii. 
iaukhubi  di  fin,  i.  Z7.  134  b.  cipp  for  dp,  cf.  claur  guiln^cip 
(gL  *  prelum')  Juv.  78,  is=Lat  cupa,  long  u  regularly  becoming 
*  in  Welsh,  Z.  100. 

(115.)  61  b,  b.  guogaltou  (gL  'fulcris'). 

'  Ipsa  etenim  fulcris  redimicula  nectere  sueta,'  E.  331. 

This  gloss  is  obscure  to  me.  The  guo  is,  of  course,  the  ordinary 
prefix ;  the  gait,  as  Ebel  suggests,  found  in  galUofydd/ mechajxio.' 
Is  now  written  gallt  The  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans  quotes  from 
the  'Englynion  Cain  Cynnwyre':  'Ni  ddiffyg  gallt  o  bai  cais' 
(power  wUl  not  fail  where  there  is  endeavour) . 

(116.)  62  a,  a.  scamell  (gL  'tripus'),  lenn  (gL  'cortina').  The 
context  is  '  Oe[o]nostice  tertia  est  per  quam  tripus  ilia  uenturi 
denuntia  [t]  atque  omnis  eminuit  nostra  cortina,*  E.  334.  Here 
scameU  is  for  scabell  (inflected  b  and  inflected  m  each  sounding 
like  English  v),  now  ysgafell,  Corn,  scauel,  Z.  1078,  Br.  scabell, 
Caih.,  all  borrowed  from  or  cognate  with  Lat.  scabellum.  As  to 
lenn,  v.  supra  5  b,  a. 

(117.)  62  b,  a.    reid  (gL  'spicum*) : 

'  Crinale  spicum  pharetris  deprome  Cupido,'  E.  337. 

This  is  now  rhaidd,  'spear,'  'lance,'  borrowed  (according  to  Mr. 
Ehys)  from  radius, 

(118.)  fistl  gablau  (gL  '  fistula  bilatrix,'  sic).  The  text  is  here 
corrupt.  The  context  is  '  Semidei  quorum  hircipedem  pandura 
Siluanum  hirundinis  enodfs  fistula  bilatrix  rurestris  Faunum 
tibia  decuerunt,'  E.  338.  For  bilatrix  we  should,  of  course,  read, 
with  Eyssenhardt,  sibilatrix;  but  the  glossographer,  taking  bila- 
trix to  be  equivalent  tb  furcata,  wrote  gablau, '  forked,' '  cleft,* 
a  deriv,  from  gabal,  gabl  [?]  now  gafl,  m.,  Ir.  gabul  (gL  '  furca,' 

^  '  terrore,*  E.  The  excellent  emendation,  stertore^  is  due  to  Mr. 
Bradshaw. 
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gl. '  patibulum'V  Z.  768,  0.  Lat  gabalus  (*  gabulmn  crucem  dici 
veteres  volunt,  — Varro,  cited  by  Diez),  0.  H.  G.  gabala,  Icabala, 
now  gdbely  A.-S.  gafoly  O.  N.  gafi  (Fick,  741),  Eng.  gable.  So  (as 
Professor  Evander  Evans  has  pointed  out)  in  Skene,  i,  127: 
'Atni  pen  gaflaw  heb  emennyd'  (there  will  be  the  cleft  head 
without  brains, — ^ib.  138) :  *  Llyflfan  du  gafiau  cant  ewin  amaw* 
(a  black,  sprawling  toad  with  a  hundred  nails  on  him),  JPistl  is, 
of  course,  borrowed  from  Lat.  fistula. 
,   (119.)  63  a,  a.    hui  (gl.  'quae*) : 

'  Jam  uos  uerenda  quaeso  caeli  germina, 
QuaB  multiforme  scit  ciere  (.i.  uocare)  barbiton,'  E.  342. 
This  is  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  2nd  plural,  Z.  372,  now  writ- 
ten chwi,  and  probably  cognate  with  Gothic  izvis.    So  is-hui 
(gl.  'quos'),  Juv.  19. 

(120.)  63,  b,  a.  tantou  (gL  'fides').  'Nam  fides  apud  Delphos 
per  Deliacam  (.i  apollina/rem)  citharam  deinonstraui,'  E.  346. 
So  in  63  b,  b,  tantou  (gl.  'fides'),  'Fides  delphinis  amicitiam 
hominum  persuaserunt,'  E.  348.  This  is  the  pL  of  tant,  as  to 
which  V.  supra  10  a,  a;  and  is  now  tannau,  with  nasal  infection 
of  ^,  as  in  abaibrouannou,  supra  42  a,  8l 
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CROMLECH   AT   TY  MAWR 

As  a  starting-point  from  whence  to  guide  the  curious 
to  the  Ty  Mawr  cromlech,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair  Pwll 
Gwyngyll,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey,  I  may  name  the 
site  of  Lord  Anglesey's  Column, — a  much  frequented 
spot  in  summer  time  on  account  of  the  magnificent  view 
it  presents  of  the  Carnarvonshire  hills  in  the  distance, 
and  the  Menai  Strait  in  the  foreground,  winding  with 
remarkable  beauty  between  the  well  wooded  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Plas  Newydd  and  Vaenol,  and,  sweeping 
beneath  its  stupendous  bridges,  looks  like  a  river  gleam- 
ing in  its  course  towards  Beaumaris  Bay.  This  view,, 
so  extensive  and  pleasing,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Pennant,  who  tells  us  that  he  "  was  irresistibly  delayed 
at  Craig  y  Ddinas  (the  rock  on  which  the  Anglesey 
monument  stands)  by  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  fine 
view  of  the  noble  curvature  of  the  Menai."  Craig  y 
Ddinas  is  said  to  have  been  fortified,  as  the  name  mi- 
plies,  but  the  thriving  plantations  which  now  envelop 
its  sides  and  shoulders  effectually  screen  from  observa- 
tion whatever  traces  of  defensive  works  may  remain. 

Taking  this  as  an  accessible  starting-point,  and  fol- 
lowing the  road  leading  thence  towards  Llandegfan 
Church,  as  represented  on  the  map,  the  inquurer, 
after  a  walk  of  about  four  furlongs,  would  find  himself 
abreast  of  a  roadside  residence  called  Pant  Lodge,  on 
the  second  field  beyond  which,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  road,  the  cromlech  remains  are  to  be  seen. 

Scant  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  small  relic  by  the 
enumerators  of  our  Anglesey  antiquities,  in  consequence, 
we  may  suppose,  of  its  ruined  and  prostrate  condition, 
Miss  Angharad  Lloyd's  Histoid  of  Anglesey  and  Lewis' 
Topographical  Dictionary  being  the  ordy  works  in  which 
I  have  found  it  mentioned.  It  is  situated  on  high 
ground  with  rocky  elevations  a  little  to  the  north,  sug- 
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gestive  of  fortified  dwellings  and  enclosures,  none  of 
which  I  was  able  to  trace  with  certainty,  but  was  in- 
formed that  from  a  field  immediately  below  the  rocks 
many  hut-foundations  had  been  removed.  Of  the  ori- 
ginal chamber  there  remain  but  four  stones,  the  cap- 
stone, two  side-supporters,  and  a  low  erect  slab  (2  feet 
high  by  3  feet  wide),  fronting  the  east,  which  may  indi- 
cat-e  the  chamber-entrance.  Observers  of  this  class  of 
antiquities  will  have  noticed  that  across  the  inner  access, 
and  marking  the  Umit  between  chamber  and  gallery, 
there  is  sometimes  a  transverse  stone  set  on  edge,  con- 
tributing in  no  degree  to  the  support  of  the  roof;  on 
the  contrary,  frequently  so  low  as  to  leave  space  for 
some  purpose  unknown.  The  slab  here  referred  to  may 
have  been  one  of  the  kind.  It  now  aids  in  the  support 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  fallen  capstone,  the  prostration 
of  which,  with  the  whole  structure,  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  downfall  of  some  of  its  south-western 
props ;  the  descent,  at  one  end,  of  so  massive  a  stone 
causing  the  overthrow  of  the  other  sustaining  slabs, 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  firmly  set.  The  super- 
ficial measure  of  the  upper  stone  is  1 1  ft.  by  8  ft.  It  is 
2  ft.  3  ins.  thick  along  its  north-western  side,  diminish- 
ing to  a  thickness  of  1  foot  at  its  opposite  or  south- 
eastern side.  The  two  supporters,  which  Ue  partly 
beneath  it,  measure  about  4  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  are  rather 
more  than  1  ft.  thick.  When  in  their  erect  positions, 
they  must  have  sustained  the  roof  at  an  elevation  of 
8^  or  3f  ft.  above  the  chamber-floor,  leaving  a  vacancy 
of  If  ft.  between  it  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  entrance- 
slab  ;  a  space  we  may  suppose  partly  filled  up,  when  in 
its  perfect  state,  by  the  masonry  of  the  gallery  here 
abutting  on  the  chamber. 

Door-stones,  imperfectly  closing  entrances,  and  hav- 
ing open  spaces  above  them,  were  frequently  used, 
whatever  the  motive.  Whether  they  were  accidentally 
chosen,  or  whether  the  object  was  a  greater  facility  of 
removal  in  cases  of  fresh  interments,  or  some  such  de- 
sign, as  perforations  were  sometimes  made  in  them,  as 
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exemplified  in  the  closing  slab  of  the  tumulus  at  Plas 
Newydd,  is  uncertain.  What  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  these  entrance-stones,  but  of  a  kind  not  easily  moved 
at  the  extremity  of  a  covered  gallery,  unless  by  toppling 
it  into  the  chamber  (whence,  by  reversing  the  move- 
ment, it  might  have  been  restored  to  its  place),  may  be 
seen  at  Bodowyr  in  this  county,  represented  in  the 
accompanying  sketch.  It  faces  ^e  south-east,  and  has 
a  vacant  space  between  it  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
capstone,  measuring  2  ft.  3  ins.  in  perpendicular  height. 

In  the  July  number  of  our  Journal  for  the  year  1869 
we  were  favoured  with  an  accurate  description  and 
drawing  of  this  cromlech ;  but  the  sketch  there  given 
was  from  a  different  point,  and  selected  to  illustrate 
another  of  its  characteristics. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  unremoved  entrance-stone  referred  to  above,  we 
have  dehneated  here  what  some  modem  writers  would 
call  a  "free-standing  dolmen".  Unhappily  for  their 
speculation,  there  lies,  in  this  instance,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  structure,  a  full-sized  slab,  which  has  fallen 
from  its  position  as  a  part  of  the  chamber  wall.  If  by 
accident  these  two  witnessing  stones  had  been  removed 
{the  work  of  an  hour  to  the  present  tenant),  the  up- 
holders of  the  free-standing  dolmen  supposition  might 
then  have  urged  their  opinions  with  confidence. 

The  Bodowyr  remains  being  of  the  tripod  class  (Llech 
Drybedd,  Arch.  Camb.^  Third  Series,  No.  VI),  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  briefly  referring  to  the  curious  cir- 
-cumstance  that  so  many  capstones  are  met  with  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  resting  on  three  supports ;  two 
sustaining  the  broader  end,  and  one  the  narrower.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  this  precise  number  cannot  be 
regarded  as  fortuitous,  nor  can  we  view  it  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  good  taste  and  tender  forbearance  of 
cromlech-mutUators,  but  should  rather  attribute  it  to 
some  design  or  to  some  process  of  construction  on  the 
part  of  their  builders.  If  duly  considered,  it  may  sug- 
gest to  us  one  of  the  modes  in  which  large  roofing-stones 
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were  raised  to  their  incumbent  positions.  Many  of  us 
may  have  imagined  that  with  the  simple  appliances  of 
wooden  levers,  rudely  constructed  triangles,  and  the 
wedge  still  used  in  our  graving-docks  to  lift  ships  of 
enormous  weight,  these  stones  might  have  been  so 
raised  and  sustained  as  to  enable  their  builders  to  erect 
beneath  them  the  required  number  of  props.  This 
direct  and  summary  mode  of  proceeding  may  have  been 
adopted  in  many  instances,  especially  where  the  cap- 
stones were  small ;  but  if  accepted  as  the  prevailing 
system,  we  would  then  have  to  account  for  the  great 
obliquity  observable  in  some  of  them,  such  a  departure 
from  the  level  and  horizontal  position  in  which  they 
were  raised  being  somewhat  different  from  the  result 
we  might  have  expected.  Others,  and  probably  the 
greater  number  of  us,  have  supposed  that  these  masses 
of  stone  were  moved  on  roUers  up  inclined  planes  to 
their  respective  resting-places :  a  theory  in  favour  of 
which  it  might  be  argued  that  the  inclination  of  cap- 
stones so  conspicuous,  for  instance,  in  the  PlasNewyad 
examples,  is  an  indication,  and  might  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  this  was  the  method  pursued,  the  slope  of 
the  stones  corresponding  with  the  supposed  inclination 
of  the  plane  up  which  they  had  been  moved.  But  even 
this  hypothesis,  plausible  as  it  appears,  has  its  difficulty 
when  we  come  to  reconcile  it  with  our  tripod  crom- 
lechs, in  respect  to  which  we  have  to  explain  the  pro-r 
cess  by  which  the  stones,  when  they  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  plane,  were  moved  onward  to  the  points  of 
the  three  principal  uprights,  and  also  the  reason  for  the 
pelection  of  this  peculiar  number  of  supports. 

According  to  the  plane  and  roller  system  so  ably  sug- 
gested and  described,  some  years  ago,  by  His  Majesty 
Frederick  VII,  King  of  Denmark,  the  chamber-walls 
were  in  the  first  instance  to  be  thoroughly  completed 
and  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  their  covers.  Had 
this  been  usually  done,  it  follows  that  when  the  cap- 
stones were  superimposed,  they  must  have  settled 
down,  without  order  or  method,  on  such  of  the  upright 
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wall-stones  as  were  most  prominent,  and  oflfered  the 
first  and  strongest  resistance  to  their  pressure, — ^a  pro- 
cess not  Kkely  to  be  so  uniform  in  its  consequences  as 
is  now  observable  in  these  cromlechs. 

There  remains  yet  another  conjecture  which  I  venture 
to  put  forth  for  the  consideration  of  members.  With 
materials  accumulated  on  the  spot,  it  is  possible  that 
the  first  efibrt  of  these  rude  stone  builders  was  to  raise 
the  broad  end  of  the  capstone  sufiiciently  high  to  receive 
beneath  it  two  substantial  piUars  of  corresponding 
length,  on  the  tops  of  which  it  might  have  rested  in  an 
inclined  position,  resetnbling  what  has  been  recently 
called  a  "  demi-dolmen".  This  completed,  and  the  sup- 
porters made  secure,  their  next  movement  may  have 
been  to  lift  the  narrower  end  of  the  stone  to  the  height 
required  for  the  insertion  of  a  third  prop,  often  the 
smallest  of  the  three.  These  three  pillars,  firmly 
planted  and  sustaining  the  full  pressure  and  weight 
of  the  superimposed  slab,  would  have  considerable 
stability.  If  fairly  adjusted  and  poised,  the  heavier  the 
capstone  the  more  immovably  fixed  the  supporters 
would  be.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  side-slabs 
and  other  wall-stones  of  the  chamber  might  afterwards 
have  been  erected  and  built  into  the  structure,  which 
being  less  firmly  set,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  fall 
from  their  places,  and  to  disappear  under  the  hands  of 
a  destroyer. 

To  carry  out  this  method  would  have  been  a  small 
matter  to  the  race  of  architects  who  in  France  and 
Algeria  succeeded  in  lifting  on  end  the  enormous  men- 
hirs still  the  admiration  of  travellers  in  those  countries. 
But  whatever  the  course  pursued,  one  thing  remains 
tolerably  clear,  namely,  that  capstones  were  in  the  first 
instance  methodically  set  on  three,  and  sometimes  on 
four,  principal  sustainers  not  readily  shaken  or  dis- 
placed; which  circumstance,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
their  exterior  coverings  in  Wales  were  usually  of  loose 
stones  (the  chief  requisite  of  the  agriculturist  even 
when  first  tracing  the  boundary  of  his  waste  property, 
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and  one  which  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use),  may  very 
well  account  for  the  appearance  and  condition  of  our 
tripod  cromlechs  in  the  present  day. 


THE  MEANING  OF   "CEOMLECH." 

Various  opinions  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  our  Journal  as  to  the  meaning  of  "crom- 
lech*. Whilst  diflTering  from  each  other  in  the  main, 
writers  in  general  have  agreed  in  one  particular,  namely, 
in  regarding  the  term  as  referring  especially  to  the  cap- 
stone, and  not  to  the  cromlech-structure  as  a  whole, — 
whether  correctly  so  remains  to  be  seen.  By  some  the 
upper  stone,  however  unsuitable  in  form  and  gibbous 
its  surface,  has  been  styled  an  altar ;  basing  their  theory 
in  no  small  degree  on  the  signification  and  supposed 
early  origin  of  a  word  which,  according  to  the  statement 
of  many  inquirers,  claims  no  greater  antiquity  than  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  :  an  assertion  which,  if 
it  cannot  be  disproved,  will  dissipate,  it  is  hoped,  the 
sacrificial  speculations  still  cherished  by  a  few  in  con- 
nexion with  these  monuments.  Others  have  expoimded 
it  as  the  grymlech,  "  the  stone  of  strength";  the  ccerem- 
luach,  or  "  devoted  stone";  the  awqryndech,  or  "  auffu- 
rial  stone";  the  bending.  Wing,  or  prostrating  tomb- 
stone,  or  the  tombstone  of  worship ;  the  most  commonly 
received  opinion  being  that  it  signifies  an  inclined,  flat 
stone.  The  latter  conjecture  is  scarcely  less  objection- 
able than  the  preceding  ones,  because,  apart  from  ety- 
mological considerations,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the 
firamers  of  the  word  were  so  observant  of  such  objects 
as  to  notice  that  their  capstones  were  sometimes  in- 
clined,— a  result  certainly  to  be  looked  for  when  we 
consider  that,  using  unhammered  and  unwrought  mate- 
rials, cromlech-builders  had  to  set  up  supporters  of  un- 
equal lengths  and  incumbent  slabs  varying  in  thickness. 

The  above  explanations  being  unsatisfactory,  and 
scarcely  harmonismg  with  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
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was  primarily  used,  I  venture  to  suggest  another,  namely, 
that  in  reference  to  these  remains,  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  others,  "cromlech"  once  signified  a  vaulted 
grave  in  its  perfect  state. 

Owing  to  the  early  use  of  llechau,  or  large,  flattish 
stones  as  pillars,  set  up  singly,  to  mark  the  graves  of 
distinguished  persons,  and  also  their  use  as  coverings 
and  protections  of  the  dead,  llech  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  signification  of  a  gravestone  or  a  monumental  slab ; 
and  in  many  instances  of  the  grave  itself,  in  which 
sense  it  is  still  regarded  in  parts  of  Ireland.  The  author 
of  Druidism  Exhumed  says  that  in  its  Gaelic  form,  Zcac, 
or  ledchd,  or  leacht,  it  signifies  a  tombstone ;  and  Edward 
Lhwyd,  in  his  Irish  Dictionary,  renders  leach  "  a  pile 
of  stones  in  memory  of  the  dead",  and  leachda,  "  a  heap 
of  stones",  also  "  a  grave". 

Of  the  stone-marked  graves  in  this  country  there 
seem  to  have  been  two  kmds  :  one  distinguished  by  a 
single  llech  set  on  end,  the  other  a  chambered  tomb 
covered  over  externally  by  a  carneddj  or  pile  of  stones, 
the  leachd  of  Edward  Lhwyd. 

In  order  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  above 
graves,  it  is  possible  that  the  tumular  or  chambered 
one  was  at  some  unknown  period  called  a  cromlech,  the 
adjective  crom  being  thoroughly  descriptive  of  its  in- 
ternal as  well  as  of  its  external  characteristics  (see  the 
import  of  cram  in  the  words  cromen,  cromil,  crymdvoyn, 
etc, ).  If  we  take  up  an  ordinary  English  and  Welsh 
dictionary,  and  look  for  the  word  "  vault"  in  it,  we  find 
amongst  its  prominent  renderings,  cromgell,  cromnen, 
nen  grom,  etc.,  words  which  fairly  illustrate  one  of  the 
significations  of  crom  in  its  compound  state.  From  the 
sense  here  assigned  to  it  we  may  infer  that  in  combina- 
tion with  llech  it  would  signify  a  vaulted  grave ;  or,  if 
preferred,  a  vault  constructed  of  flat  stones  ;  and  per- 
iiaps,  more  literally,  a  flat  stone  in  its  position  as  a  hori- 
zontal or  a  quasi  vaulting  over  a  cavity  or  chamber. 

In  an  able  paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  our 
Journal  some  years  ago,  the  writer  states  that  one  of 
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tlie  earliest  occurrences  of  the  word  is  in  George  Owen's 
History  of  Pembrokeshire ,  the  date  of  which  he  fixes  at 
about  1600  A,D.  That  the  word  claims  an  earlier  exist- 
ence than  the  time  of  this  historian,  we  may  gather 
{rem  the  circumstance  of  his  having  speculated  on  its 
meaning,  and  from  his  supposition  that  it  ought  to  be 
written  grymlech^  "the  stone  of  strength."  Its  first 
appearance  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Bishop  Mor- 
gan's translation  of  the  Bible,  1588  a.d.  Whether  the 
learned  translator  had  in  view  the  rock-sepulchres  and 
excavated  chambers  of  the  East  when  he  used  the 
phrase  "cromlechydd}  y  creigiau'^  (Jeremiah,  xlix,  1 6,  and 
elsewhere),  I  do  not  venture  to  assert ;  but  may  say 
that  the  sense  in  which  "cromlech"  is  used  by  him,  viz., 
a  cavenied  recess  or  hiding-place,  either  naturally  or 
artificially  formed,  is  analogous  to  the  one  I  am  now 
advocating.  The  cromlech  at  Bryn  Celli  Du,  when  in 
its  tumular  form,  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  at  times 
called  by  the  natives  "  yr  ogof/'  or  the  cave. 

Of  the  e^rly  adopters  of  the  name,  the  Rev.  John 
Griffith,  of  Llanddyfiian,  has  thrown  much  light  on  its 
use  in  his  oft  quoted  letter  to  the  antiquary,  Robert 
Vaughan  of  Hengwrt,  dated  about  1650  A.D.,  wherein 
he  writes,  "  There  is  a  crooked  [I  suppose  vaulted ^  in 
reference  to  crom]  little  cell  of  stone  not  far  from  Alaw, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  Bronwen  Leir  was  buried. 
Such  little  houses,  which  are  common  in  this  country 
you  know,  are  called  by  the  apposite  name,  croin- 
lechau."  Here  we  find  the  chamber,  or  cavity,  or  grave 
itself,  is  appositely  called  a  cromlech.  No  allusion  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  capstone  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
structure ;  the  vaulted  or  quasi  vaulted  cell  of  stone 
within,  and  its  tumular  covering  without,  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  suitably  described  by  a  name 
compounded  of  llech  and  crom. 

When  these  stone-enveloped  graves  came  to  be  de- 
nuded, their  skeleton  chambers,  still  vaulted  in  con- 

\  Uechf  we  may  suppose,  was  here  used  in  its  other  signification, 
Yiz,^  a  "  cov.ert"  or  "  hiding-place." 
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Btruction,  would  naturally  retain  the  name  "cromlech", 
an  appellation  which,  might  finally  attach  to  the  cap- 
stone aa  the  most  prominent  feature. 

Of  the  Uech  simple  we  appear  to  have  had  several  in 
this  county,  judging  by  existing  names.  Amongst 
others,  Lleeh  Gynfarwy  Church  may  be  mentioned,  on, 
a  field  adjoining  which  there  stood,  some  years  ago,  a 
tall  Uech  or  maen  hir,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
marked  the  grave  of  St.  Cyniarwy.  Another  of  our 
parish  churches  is  called  Llech  Ylched,  or  St.  Ilched's 
grave.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  churches  there  are  no 
slaty  formations,  or  other  geological  appearances,  which 
might  induce  a  belief  that  they  were  so  called  from  any 
circumstance  of  situation.  We  hear  of  an  erect  stone 
in  CarmarUienshire,  called  by  the  common  people  Llech 
Eidion  {Arch.  Camb.,  new  Series,  v,  303),  the  tradition 
being  that  a  saint  of  that  name  was  buried  beneath  it. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that,  should  it  be  admitted 
that  llech^  waB  ever  used  to  denote  a  simple  grave  dis- 
tinguished only  by  a  memorial  slab  set  on  end,  cromlech 
may  well  have  served  to  characterise  a  vaulted  tomb 
with  ita  camedd  heaped  up  above  and  around  it ;  such 
monumental'  and  protective  coverings  being  general  in 
this  country,  where  stones  abound.  Should  a  more 
literal  sense  be  demanded,  the  word  apparently  means  a 
flat  stone  set  as  a  vaulting  (if  I  may  so  use  the  term)  or 
a  roof,  and  also  a  vault  constructed  of  flat  stones ;  this 

^  We  liave  good  gronnds  for  believing  that  all  stone-markej 
graves  were  so  called  np  to  a  certain  date. 

'  That  the  camedd  was  a  mon  a  mental  as  well  as  a  protective  pile, 
appears  from  the  foUowiag  note  of  William  Owen,  F.S.A.,  nnder  the 
word  Camedd .-  "  The  cameidav  and  the  tnmidi  of  earth  were  the 
common  monnmenta  that  the  ancient  Britons  erected  in  honour  of 
their  great  men.  Which  of  the  two  kinds  was  probablj  determined 
by  the  circnmsfance  of  the  country  being  atony  or  otherwise.  These 
modes  of  interment  continued  in  use  many  ages  after  the  iutrodnc- 
tion  of  Christianity ;  but  when  the  costom.  of  bniying  in  ohnrches 
became  general,  the  former  ways  were  not  only  disused,  but  con- 
demned as  fit  only  for  the  great  criminals.  When  the  cartiedd  was 
considered  as  the  honourable  tomb  of  a  warrior,  every  passenger 
threw  his  additional  stone  out  of  reverence  to  bia  memory." 
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mode  of  interpretation  being  almost  the  only  one  in 
which  the  seeming  contradiction  between  crom,"  curved", 
and  llech,  "  a  flat  stone",  can  be  reconciled*  Crom,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  not  used  to  describe  things 
angularly  crooked. 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  the  above  remarks  had  the 
erood  efiect  of  stimulatin^r  our  Welsh  scholars  to  an  ex- 
pression  of  their  opinions,  and  of  stirring  them  up  to 
the  rescue  of  an  old  and  familiar  name  which,  owing  to 
its  presumed  want  of  descriptive  meaning,  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  giving  place  to  another,  more  euphonious  it  is 
true,  but  one  which  has  no  signification  whatever  in  our 
language.  If  fairly  interpreted  and  understood,  it 
would  tend  to  establish  the  sepulchral  nature  and  origin 
of  cromlech  monuments,  instead  of  being,  since  the  days 
of  Rowlands,  a  source  of  many  theories,  most  of  them 
unfavourable  to  the  Druid,  on  whose  shoulders  archaeo- 
logists have  sought  a  ready  escape  from  their  cromlech 
difficulties. 

Hugh  Prichard. 


SIR  ROBERT   MANSELL,  KISTT.,  VICE-ADMIRAL 

OF  ENGLAND. 

Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Knt.,  Vice- Admiral  of  England, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  coimty  of  Glamorgan,  is  probably  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  public  man  whom  that  county  has 
produced.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Edward  Man- 
sell,  of  Margam,  and  Lady  Jane  Somerset,  and  displayed 
much  of  the  mental  activity,  personal  courage,  and  taste 
for  mechanical  pursuits,  which  shone  so  conspicuously 
in  the  second  Marquis  of  Worcester,  his  mother's  great- 
nephew,  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  his 
own  contemporary. 

Sir  Robert  followed  the  profession  of  the  sea,  and 
won  early  distinction  in  arms.     He  served  in  several 
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expeditions,  and  commanded  in  one;  and  on  sliore  he 
was  an  able  administrator  of  naval  affairs*  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles.  In  Parliament, 
where  he  sat  during  the  greater  part  of  his  mature  life, 
he  was  listened  to  as  an  authority  on  navy  matters ; 
and  though,  with  his  relations  on  both  sides,  a  zealous 
royalist,  he  dared  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  and  to 
oppose  the  favourite,  Buckingham,  in  his  mad  career. 
He  passed,  not  unchallenged,  but  with  proven  purity, 
through  a  position  of  great  pecuniary  temptation  ;  and 
in  an  age  when  official  honesty  was  sufficiently  rare, 
and  having  had  the  spending  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  public  money,  he  lived  and  died  a  man  of 
moderate  means. 

To  him  also  is  to  be  attributed,  not,  indeed,  the  ori- 
ginal invention,  but  the  first  active  employment  of  coal 
as  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  a  very  consider- 
able development  of  that  useful  manufacture.  He  held, 
tmder  the  mischievous  system  then  prevalent,  a  patent 
of  monopoly  of  this  manufacture,  under  which  he  erected 
glass-works  in  Broad  Street,  London,  at  Purbeck,  on 
the  Trent,  at  Milford  Haven,  and  finally  at  Newcastle 
on  Tyne,  where  alone  the  manufacture  really  floiu-ished, . 
and  of  which  port  it  has  ever  since  remained  a  staple. 
In  his  own  county  his  name  and  services  have  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  complete  oblivion ;  and  though  his 
portrait  is  still  preserved  in  the  house  of  his  fathera, 
neither  in  his  case  nor  in  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Button, 
his  celebrated  contemporary  and  kinsman,  have  the  cor- 
porations of  their  native  ports  of  Swansea  and  Cardiff 
shown  any  interest  in  their  fame,  or  any  desire  to  pos* 
sess  representations  of  their  most,  if  not  their  only,  dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

Sir  Edward  Mansell  died  5  August,  1585,  aged  fifty- 
four,  and  lies  buried  at  Margam.  Lady  Jane  died 
16  October,  1597,  and  is  also  there  buried.  They  had 
eighteen  sons  and  foiu*  daughters.  Thomas,  the  eldest, 
succeeded.  Rice  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  was 
killed  in  Ireland.    Francis  founded  the  line  of  the  Man- 
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sells,  baronets,  of  Muddlescombe.  Anthony,  the  fifth 
son,  of  Tiimsardn,  seems,  from  the  State  Papers,  to  have 
been  concerned,  in  1631,  in  concerting  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Philip  founded  a  branch  at  Henllys, 
of  which  was  Colonel  Edward  Mansell  in  1685.  Of 
Harry  nothing  is  recorded.  Charles,  a  captain,  was 
killed  in  Ireland.  Christopher  and  WiUiam  are  un- 
known. Of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth  married  Sir  Walter 
Rice  of  Newton  or  Dynevor.  Cecil  married  Sir  Richard 
Williams  of  Llangibby.  Mary  married  Christopher  Tur- 
berville  of  PenUin,  sheriff  of  Glamorgan,  1615;  and 
Ann  married  Edward  Came  of  Nash. 

Sir  Edward  was  the  second  possessor  of  Margam, 
which  had  been  purchased  from  the  Crown  on  easy 
terms  by  his  father.  Sir  Rice.  He  sat  in  Parliament  foi* 
Glamorgan,  and  won  distinction  as  a  soldier  in  the 
great  reign  of  Elizabeth.  21  Sept.,  1572,  he  was 
knighted,  and  was  active  in  mustering  the  forces  of  the 
county,  of  which  he  was  sheriff  in  1575.  His  name 
appears  in  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  the  reign, 
chiefly  connected  with  local  matters,  as  in  a  commission 
of  pii'acy,  rebuilding  Cardiff  Bridge,  and  claims  of  right 
of  wreck  upon  his  store,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Avon, 
in  which  he  held  his  own  against  the  somewhat  over- 
bearing claims  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Sir  Robert  seems  to  have  been  bom  about  1573,  and 
probably  was  sent  early  to  sea.  The  inducement  to 
enter  that  profession  was,  no  doubt,  the  connexion  of 
his  family  with  Lord  Howard  of  EflBngham,  whose 
mother,  a  Gamage  of  Coy  tty,  was  of  kin  to  the  Mansells, 
and  who  was  then  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and, 
which  that  office  did  not  always  imply,  a  seaman.  His 
first  recorded  service  was  at  tne  siege  of  Cadiz  in  1596, 
where  he  served  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord 
Howard,  and  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  commanded  a 
division  of  the  fleet.  This  expedition  was  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  men  of  rank  who  served  in  it  as 
volunteers.  Whether  he  commanded  a  ship  does  not 
appear,  but  he  received  knighthood  at  the  hand  of 
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Essex ;  who,  however,  was  thought,  with  the  other  com- 
manders, to  have  bestowed  that  honour  with  too  free  a 
hand.  He  was  then  about  twenty-three  years  old. 
Probably  the  Queen  herself  confirmed  this  particular 
honour  on  his  return,  for  in  the  account  of  the  Queen's 
progresses  he  is  said  to  have  been  knighted  by  Her 
Grace  in  1596. 

In  June,  1597,  he  was  employed,  under  Essex,  as  cap- 
tain of  the  Earls  own  ship,  in  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion intended  to  harry  tne  ports  of  Spain.  Early  in 
1599  he  was  in  command  of  three  ships  about  to  be 
despatched  to  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Here  he  probably 
remained,  for  29  Aug.,  1600,  the  reason  assigned  for 
keeping  Sir  Robert  Leveson  in  the  narrow  seas  is  that 
"  Sir  Eobert  Mansell  is  but  weak.'' 

10  Oct.,  John  Chamberlajoi  writes  to  Dudley  Carle- 
ton  that  "  Sir  Robert  Mansfeld  and  Sir  John  Haydon, 
two  Norfolk  knights,  have  slain  each  other  at  tilt  with 
their  rapiers.  One  had  six  wounds,  and  the  other  four." 
And  15  Oct.,  "  I  hear  that  the  Norfolk  knights  are  not 
dead,  though  they  had  double  the  number  of  wounds 
reported."  This  seems  to  refer  to  Sir  K  Mansell,  who 
is  on  other  occasions  called  Mansfeld  or  Mansfield,  as 
was  his  ancestor.  Sir  Rice;  though  how  he  comes  to  be 
called  a  Norfolk  knight  is  unknown.  However,  in  Nov., 
1603,  Sir W.  Wood  writes,  "Lord  Cecil  says  he  supposes 
Sir  Rob.  Mansfeld  is  in  Norfolk."  Heydon  was  about, 
and  in  trouble,  as  one  of  Essex's  followers,  in  Feb.,  1601. 

Some  connexion  with  Norfolk  he,  however,  had,  for 
he  was  retimied  to  Parliament  for  Kings  Lyim  in  1601, 
when  he  was  employed  in  guarding  the  English  coast. 
While  thus  engaged  he  was  fortunate  enough,  off  the 
South  Foreland,  to  intercept  the  Spanish  ships  \mder 
Spinola,  which  had  escaped  from  the  attack  on  Zizambra 
by  Lewis  and  Monson,  and  were  in  retreat  for  Flanders. 
For  this  service  Elizabeth,  though  so  sparing  of  honour, 
named  him,  at  the  close  of  her  reign.  Admiral  of  the 
Narrow  Seas,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

His  favour  under  the  great  Queen  was  continued 
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under  her  successor.  In  1603,  soon  after  James' arrival, 
Sir  Jerome  Turner  and  Sir  Robert  Mansell  received 
orders  to  escort  from  Calais  and  Gravelines  the  ambas- 
sadors of  France  and  Spain  coming  on  a  visit  of  congra- 
tulation to  the  new  sovereign.  The  great  Sully,  the 
French  ambassador ,  ordered  the  Vice- Admiral  of  France 
to  hoist  the  French  flag.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
claim  of  England  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  narrow  seas, 
and  Sir  Robert  ordered  the  flag  to  be  struck,  under  a 
threat  of  firing  upon  the  ship.  Sully,  or  rather  de 
Rosny,  gave  way,  but  complained  to  James  of  the  arro- 
gant conduct  of  his  admiral.  In  this  year  also,  1 5  Nov., 
he  had  the  charge  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  from  London, 
to  be  tried  at  Winchester. 

In  1603  he  sat  for  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  pro- 
bably by  the  interest  of  his  kinsmen  at  Dynevor  and 
Muddlescombe ;  backed,  no  doubt,  by  the  popularity 
due  to  his  naval  successes.  It  appears  that  he  had 
taken  prizes,  for  20  Jan.,  1604,  was  issued  a  commission 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  others  "  to  dispose  of  the 
goods  taken  in  the  late  carrack,  and  of  certain  pepper 
taken  by  Sir  R.  Mansell." 

20  April,  1604,  he  had  a  grant  of  the  treasurership 
of  the  navy  for  life,  on  smrrender  of  Sir  Fulk  Greville. 
1 5  May,  a  warrant  dormant  was  issued  in  his  favoxu: 
for  £10,000  annually,  for  repairs  of  ships  in  harbour ; 
and  a  warrant,  next  day,  for  £2,941 :  7 :  3,  for  general 
purposes  as  Treasurer;  and  a  warrant  dormant  for  a 
sum  unspecified,  for  the  charges  of  ships  appointed  to 
guard  the  narrow  seas,  the  Thames,  and  the  Medway. 
18  May  he  had  a  warrant  for  £766  10s.  "  for  charge  of 
the  Tramontana  serving  on  the  coast  of  Ireland." 

In  1605  the  Vice- Admiral  accompanied  Essex,  then 
High  Admiral,  to  the  "Groyne,"  as  Corunna  was  then 
called  by  the  English  ;  and  thence  went  with  him,  by 
land,  to  Valladolid,  to  receive  the  Spanish  King's  oath  to 
observe  the  recent  treaty  of  London.  While  the  embassy 
was  at  Corunna,  the  Spaniards  were  suspected  of  pur- 
loining the  plate  sent  by  their  government  to  do  honour 
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to  the  English  visitors.  Sir  Robert,  on  the  watch, 
soon  afterwards,  at  a  grand  entertainment,  detected  a 
Spanish  guest  in  the  act  of  putting  some  of  the  silver 
into  his  bosom.  He  rose,  took  the  Spaniard  to  where 
sat  the  grandees  of  his  nation,  and  then  and  there  shook 
him  violently  till  the  plate  tumbled  out.  The  same  per- 
sonal boldness  was  displayed  by  him  at  Valladolid, 
where  he  pursued  a  thief  of  some  rank  into  the  house 
of  an  alguazil,  and  by  force  recovered  a  jewel  stolen  from 
his  person. 

In  1605-6  he  was  a  combatant  in  Ben  Jonsons 
masque  oi  Hymen.  He  and  Sir  Lewis  Mansell  took  the 
side  of  Truth  against  Opinion.  Sir  Lewis  was  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Thomas,  and  succeeded  as  baronet  in  1626.  At 
this  period  Sir  Robert's  name  begins  frequently  to 
appear  in  the  State  Papers.  11  Jan.,  1606,  he  and  Sir 
J.  Trevor  recommend  Capt.  Christ.  Newport  for  a  rever- 
sion of  the  office  of  Master,  which  was  granted.  In 
Aug.,  1606,  he  attends  the  King  of  Denmark  to  his  own 
country,  in  command  of  the  Vanguard  and  another  ship. 

His  boldness  and  probably  a  rough  naval  temper  pro- 
voked not  a  few  enemies.  24  Feb.,  1608,  he.  Sir  J. 
Trevor,  and  Phineas  Pett,  were  charged  with  "  freight- 
ing the  ship  Resistance  from  the  King's  stores,  in  March 
1605,  selling  the  goods  for  their  own  gain,  and  then 
claiming  wages,  etc.,  for  their  voyage,  as  though  she 
had  gone  in  the  King's  service."  A  commission  was 
engaged  seven  years  in  sifting  this  charge,  which  com- 
pletely broke  down,  and  "  the  proud  Welshman,"  as  he 
was  c^ed,  passed  unchallenged  for  the  future.^  The 
charge  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  regarded  as  serious, 
for  he  continued  to  hold  office,  and  the  money- warrants 
were  issued  to  his  credit  as  before.  15  May,  1610,  he 
had  a  warrant  for  £8,476  :  9  :  8,  to-be  delivered  to  cer- 

^  A  charf2fe  connected  with  this  was  brought  against  Pett  as  mas- 
ter shipwright,  and  heard  by  James  himself,  8  May,  1609,  the  Eai*l 
of  Nottingham,  High  Admiral,  being  in  attendance.  Sir  Robert, 
Pett,  Capt.  Button,  and  others,  were  attacked.  "  The  good  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Mansell,  was  present  with  Mrs.  Button." 
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tain  agents  for  the  Muscovy  merchants,  *'  for  cordage 
delivered  into  the  storehoxises  at  Deptford."  Also, 
24  Nov.,  he  had  "£2,500  for  finishing  the  new  ship 
called  The  P^nnce  Royal,  in  addition  to  £6,000  formerly 
advanced ;  and  by  another  payment,  "£'3,481 :  3 : 1 1  for 
cables  and  cordage."  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  pre- 
parations were  making  for  the  launch  of  Pett  s  great 
ship  at  Deptford.  In  this  Sir  Robert  took  a  very  active 
interest.  1 9  Sept.  we  find  him  dining  with  Pett  at  his 
lodging,  and  on  the  23rd  Sir  Robert  entertains  the 
Admiral  in  his  own  lodging  at  Deptford.  The  launch 
took  place  at  the  end  of  September,  Prince  Henry  being 
on  board. 

In  April,  1611,  Prince  Henry,  attended  by  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  ("the  Golden  Knight"), 
and  others,  inspected  the  ships  at  Chatham. 

26  July,  1612,  Sir  Robert  appears  as  a  member  of  the 
Muscovy  and  East  India  Company  for  discovering  the 
North- West  Passage,  then  incorporated  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prince  Henry.  In  April,  1610,  they  had  sent 
out  Hendrick  Hudson.  With  Sir  Robert  occur  the 
names  of  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  two  Glamor- 
ganshire commoners,  Sir  Edward  Lewis  of  Van  and 
Capt.  Thomas  Button.  They  were  to  enjoy  for  ever  the 
exclusive  trade  into  the  North- West  Passage,  defined 
as  extending  from  the  headland  of  Greenland,  called 
"  Cape  Desolation,"  and  the  cape  or  headland  of  Ame- 
rica, called  "Labrador."  They  sent  out  Capt.  William 
Button,  a  Glamorganshire  man,  in  1612,  to  "  perfect  the 
discovery." 

11  Feb.,  1613,  Sir  Robert  appears  as  commander  of 
the  mock  fights  on  the  Thames,  arranged  between  him 
and  the  High  Admiral,  and  representing  the  town  and 
ports  of  Algiers,  in  honour  of  the  approaching  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Palatine.  "  Sir  R. 
Mansell,"  says  Pett,  possibly  with  a  touch  of  satire,  "  is 
chief  commander,  who  takes  great  pains,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  do  his  best  to  show  his  ability.''  This  office,  how- 
ever, did.  not  prevent  him  from  being  in  opposition  to 
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the  court,  and  on  the  1 0th  of  June  he  was  committed 
to  the  Marshalsea  for  animating  the  Lord  Admiral 
against  a  commission  to  reform  abuses  in  the  navy. 
With  him  was  also  committed  Whitelock,  for  declaring 
the  commission  illegal,  and  speaking  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  Marshalsea  court.  Whitelock  was  employed 
by  Sir  Robert  as  counsel.  12  June,  the  matter  came 
before  the  Council,  when  the  offenders  submitted  them- 
selves in  writing,  and  next  day  were  admonished,  libe- 
rated, and  restored  to  favour.  Sir  Robert,  however, 
was  above  a  fortnight  in  the  Marshalsea. 

In  1614  he  again  sat  for  Carmarthenshire;  and 
1  June,  1615,  was  a  grant  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
Sir  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Sir  Edward 
Zouch,  and  others,  of  all  glasses  forfeited  for  being  im- 
ported contrary  to  the  recent  proclamation. 

In  Nov.,  1616,  he  was  about  to  marry  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Roper,  the  Queens  woman,  "or  antient,  or  maid  of 
honour";  and  the  King  gave  him  £10,000,  and  the 
Queen  the  wedding  feast  at  Denmark  House,  and  a  fair 
cupboard  of  plate.  They  had  also  other  good  and  rich 
presents  from  friends.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Teynham  family,  probably  a  daughter  or 
sister  of  the  then  lord.  The  marriage  took  place 
15  March,  1617.  The  attachment  seems  to  have  been 
an  old  one,  as  she  is  spoken  of  as  his  "old  mistresse.'' 
Later  in  the  year  he  made  an  application  concerning 
the  timber  and  plant  at  Woolwich. 

There  is  a  curious  letter  in  the  Fortescue  Papers 
(Camden  Soc,  p.  31),  dated  14  Nov.,  1617,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Lake  to  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  :  "In  the 
navy  we  concluded  yesterday  with  Sir  Robert  Mansell 
upon  his  oflTer  that,  if  he  might  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  presently.  His  Majesty  should  save  six  hundred 
pounds  a  month  for  ever,  which  is  about  seven  thousand 
pounds  by  year ;  and  the  mystery  was  not  great,  though 
it  hath  been  long  in  suspense,  for  it  was  no  more  but 
where  H.  M.  keepeth  now  continually  at  seas  seven 
ships  and  pinnaces,  he  should  keep  but  four,  and  dis- 
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charge  the  rest,  which  this  ten  thousand  pounds  must 
ftdl  pay  for  their  service  past.  But  we  have  ordered  he 
shall  have  the  money."  This,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  royal  marriage  gift.  Here  the  £10,000 
were  for  service  purposes  only,  to  pay  off  the  crews  no 
longer  needed. 

In  1618  Sir  Richard  Sutton  and  Francis  Gofton 
"  have  received  the  accounts  of  Sir  R.  Mansell  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  will  make  them  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." Soon  after  was  "  an  order  for  the  searching  the 
books  for  the  sums  issued  to  Sir  R.  Mansell  as  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  in  the  Easter  terms  of  1617,  1618."  This 
audit  was  to  enable  Sir  Robert  to  sell  his  office  of  Trea- 
surer, which  he  did,  in  May  following,  to  Sir  William 
Russell,  a  Muscovy  merchant.  14  May  he  had  a  grant 
of  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Admiralty  of  England,  void 
by  the  death  of  Sir  R.  Leveson ;  and  he  took  a  legal 
opinion,  that  he  could  not  be  deprived  save  for  misde- 
meanour in  the  execution  of  the  office.  3 1  July,  certain 
sums  due  are  paid  to  him,  "  notwithstanding  his  sur- 
render." The  sums  seem  to  have  been  the  balance  of 
j628,121,  formerly  assigned  for  building  the  Elizabeth, 
Triumph,  Rainbow,  and  Antelope.  29  Sept.  an  account 
is  rendered  of  all  sums  paid  to  Sir  Robert  for  ships  in 
harbour  from  Oct.,  1611,  to  9  Feb.,  1617-18  ;  also  for 
ships  in  the  narrow  seas,  from  30  April,  1612,  to  Sept., 
1618 ;  also  for  the  narrow  seas,  cordage,  etc.,  and  trans- 
porting the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
fetching  in  pirates,  etc. ;  also  from  5  May,  1617,  to 
9  Sept.,  1618,  for  moneys  paid  him. 

4  Nov.,  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  request  that 
the  £900  per  month  paid  for  cordage,  and  the  arrears 
of  Sir  R.  Mansell's  last  account,  may  be  applied  to  pay 
discharged  workmen,  and  for  other  named  purposes. 
21  Nov.  they  complain  that  Sir  Robert,  instead  of  the 
promised  ledger  and  vouchers,  has  merely  sent  in  an 
tmcertified  abstract  of  his  payments,  1613-1618,  and  no 
account  of  his  receipts. 

10  Dea   he  is   deep  in   glass-making.     The  State 
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Papers  contain  various  entries  on  this  subject  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1567  it  was  admitted  that 
Englishmen  did  not  make  good  glass.  That  and  pottery- 
were  then  manufactured  by  Cornelius  de  Lannoy.  Two 
years  later  Briet  and  Carre  were  recommended  to  Cecil 
by  the  Vidame  of  Chartres,  as  seeking  permission  to 
erect  glass-works  in  London  similar  to  those  at  Venice. 
They  probably  had  permission,  for  in  1568  Becque  and 
Quarre  apply  for  wood  for  charcoal  from  Windsor  Park, 
and  in  1574  mention  is  made  of  the  Frenchmen  in  Eng- 
land who  make  glass. 

In  1592  Sir  Jerome  Bowes  had  a  licence  to  make 
drinking-glasses  for  twelve  years,  on  the  expiration  of 
a  term  of  twenty-one  years  held  by  James  Verselyne, 
at  a  rent  of  one  hundred  marks.  Bowes  was  alive  and 
active  in  1613,  and  his  company  was  opposed  by  a 
rival  company  also  with  a  patent  held  by  Sir  Edward 
Zouch.  Bowes  was  offered,  and  refused,  £1,000  per 
ann.  if  he  would  retire.  Lord  Coke  advised  the  grant- 
ing a  new  patent  to  Zouch,  and  the  reserving  the 
offered  annuity,  which  he  thought  must  be  accepted. 
In  Oct.,  1614,  it  appears  ''that  the  Merchant  Adventu- 
rers' Company  is  dissolved,  and  the  patent  for  making 
glasses  is  given  up  in  favoiu:  "  of  those  who  undertake 
to  make  them  with  Scotch  coal."  Then  comes  a  pro- 
clamation, 23  May,  1615,  "for  making  glass  with  sea 
and  pit  coal  only,  prohibiting  the  use  of  wood  on  accoimt 
of  the  waste  of  timber;  also  prohibiting  the  import  of 
foreign  glass."  This  was  the  introduction  of  Sir  Robert's 
patent,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  included  Zouch  and 
others.  Sir  Jerome  Bowes  was  removed  by  death  in 
1616, 27  March,  having  on  the  preceding  17th  accepted 
a  charge  of  £600  per  ann.  out  of  the  new  patent,  in 
compensation  for  his  rents  under  the  old  one.  Probably 
the  monopoly  was  more  or  less  evaded,  for  4  May,  1618, 
Sir  Robert  requests  that  Paul  Vinion  and  Peter  Corn- 
ley,  glass-makers,  imprisoned  on  his  complaint  for  mak- 
ing glass  with  wood,  may  be  released  on  bond  not  to 
repeat  the  offence;  and  on  10th  Dec.  he  petitions  the 
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Council  for  aid  to  suppress  aU  existing  glass-furnaces, 
and  imprison  all  offenders  who  infringe  his  patent.  To 
quicken  the  Council,  he  hints  that  he  will  be  otherwise 
unable  to  pay  the  £1,000  rent  to  the  King  and  the 
£1,800  to  his  copatentees  who  have  resigned  ;  so  that 
he  was  working  the  patent  alone,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  his  well-wishers.  "I  marvel,"  said  King  James, 
"  that  Robert  Mansell,  who  has  won  so  much  honour 
on  the  water,  should  meddle  with  fire." 

"  Quod  vult,  valde  vult"  says  the  Mansell  motto,  and 
Sir  Robert  seems  to  have  acted  up  to  it.  He  employed 
the  well  known  James  Howell,  whose  letters  have  passed 
through  so  many  editions,  as  travelling  manager  for 
the  new  manufactory  which  was  already  opened  in 
Broad  Street,  London.  Howell  was  abroad  from.  161 8 
to  1621,  and  visited  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  reporting  freely  to  Sir  Robert.  His  first 
letter,  dated  "1  March,  1618,  Broad  St.,"  explains  his 
business  to  his  father.  "  The  main  of  my  employment 
i^  from  that  gallant  knight,  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  who 
with  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  and  divers  others  of  the 
prime  lords  of  the  court,  have  got  a  patent  for  making 
all  sorts  of  glass  with  pit-coal,  only  to  save  those  huge 
proportions  of  wood  which  were  consumed  formerly  iii 
the  glass-furnaces  ;  and  this  business  being  of  that 
nature  that  the  workmen  are  to  be  had  from  Italy,  and 
the  chief  materials  from  Spain,  France,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  there  is  need  of  an  agent  abroad  for  this  use ; 
and  better  than  I  have  offered  their  service  in  this 
kind ;  so  that  1  believe  I  shall  have  employments  in  all 
these  countries  before  I  return." 

In  the  same  year  he  writes  to  Dr.  Mansell,  probably 
from  London :  "Your  honourable  uncle.  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  who  is  now  in  the  Mediterranean,  hath  been 
very  notable  to  me,  and  I  shall  ever  acknowledge  a  good 
part  of  my  education  from  him.  He  hath  melted  vast 
sums  of  money  in  the  glass-business,  a  business,  indeed, 
more  proper  for  a  merchant  than  a  courtier.  I  heard 
the  Kmg  should  say  that  he  wondered  Robin  Mansell, 
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being  a  seaman,  whereby  he  hath  got  so  much  honour, 
shomd  fall  from  water  to  tamper  with  fire,  which  are 
two  contrary  elements.  My  father  fears  that  this  glass 
employment  will  be  too  brittle  a  foundation  for  me  to 
build  a  fortune  upon ;  and  Sir  Robert  being  now,  at  my 
coming  back,  so  far  at  sea,  and  his  return  uncertain, 
my  father  hath  advised  me  to  hearken  after  some  other 
condition." 

After  a  short  stay  in  London  he  was  succeeded  by 
Capt.  Francis  Bacon.  The  workmen  employed  were 
chiefly  Venetians.  Howell,  being  a  Jesus  man,  wrote 
occasionally  to  Dr.  Francis  Mansell,  Head  of  that  Col- 
lege, and  Sir  Robert's  nephew.  He  wrote  also  to  Capt. 
Bacon  in  1619.  From  Middleburgh  he  wrote  "by 
Signer  Antonio  Miotti,  who  was  master  of  a  crystal 
glass-furnace  here  a  long  time ;  and,  as  I  have  it  by  good 
intelligence,  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  knowing 
men  for  the  guidance  of  a  glass-work  in  Christendom ; 
therefore,  according  to  my  instructions,  I  send  him  over, 
and  hope  to  have  done  Sir  Robert  good  service  thereby.'* 
From  Alicant,  27  March,  1621,  he  writes :  "I  am  to 
send  hence  a  commodity  called  *  bariUia'  to  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  for  making  of  crystal  glass ;  and  I  have  treated 
with  Signer  Andriotti,  a  Genoa  merchant,  for  a  good 
sound  parcel  of  it,  to  the  value  of  £2,000,  hj  letters  of 
credit  from  Master  Richaut. .. .This  '  barillia'  is  a  strange 
kind  of  vegetable,  and  it  grows  nowhere  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  that  perfection  as  here.  The  Vene- 
tians have  it  hence,  and  it  is  a  commodity  whereby  this 
maritime  town  doth  partly  subsist,  for  it  is  an  ingre- 
dient that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  best  Castile  soap. 
It  grows  thus.  Tis  a  roimd,  thick,  earthy  shrub  that 
bears  berries  like  barberries,  betwixt  blue  and  green. 
It  lies  close  to  the  ground;  and  when  it  is  ripe,  they 
dig  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  put  it  together  in  cocks, 
where  they  leave  it  to  dry  many  days,  like  hay.  Then 
they  make  a  pit  of  a  fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
with  an  instrument  like  one  of  our  prongs  they  take  the 
tufts  and  put  fire  to  them ;  and  when  the  flame  comes 
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to  the  berries,  they  melt  and  dissolve  into  an  azure 
liquor,  and  fall  down  into  the  pit  till  it  be  full ;  then 
they  draw  it  up,  and  some  days  after  they  open  it,  and 
find  this  barillia-juice  turned  to  a  blue  stone  so  hard 
that  it  is  scarce  malleable.  It  is  sold  at  one  hundred 
crowns  a  tun,  but  I  had  it  for  less.  There  is  also  a 
spurious  flower,  called  *  guzull,'  that  grows  here ;  but 
tne  glass  that's  made  of  that  is  not  so  resplendent  or 
clear." 

Meantime,  while  Howell  was  active  abroad,  the  glass- 
makers,  injured  by  the  new  patent,  were  moving  at 
home.  10  Jan.,  1619,  Paul  Vinion  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  work  up  his  stock  of  materials  for  glass-making  laid 
in  before  the  proclamation;  and  he  offers  to  pay  Sir 
Robert  for  the  permission,  or  to  sell  him  his  materials. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  something  behind,  for 
Sir  Robert  states  that  Vinion  s  petition  for  licence  to 
make  drinking-glasses  would  injure  his  patent,  and  is 
founded  on  fallacious  statements.  Sir  Robert  appears 
to  have  been  sent  suddenly  to  sea,  probably  to  protect 
the  narrow  seas,  for  the  correspondence  is  continued  by 
Capt.  Bacon  and  Lady  Mansell.  Brand  is  of  opinion 
that  the  first  glass-works  established  on  the  Tyne  were 
set  up  in  this  year  by  Sir  R.  Mansell. 

In  1619  Sir  Robert  was  a  canopy-bearer  at  the 
Queen's  funeral. 

One  of  Howell's  letters  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 
from  Venice,  and  is  worth  transcription  : 

To  the  Honhle,  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Vice-Admiral  of  England, 

Venice,  30th  Maj,  1621. 

Sir, — As  soon  as  I  came  to  Venice  I  apply'd  myself  to  dis- 
patch your  business,  according  to  instructions,  and  Mr.  Seymor 
was  ready  to  contribute  his  best  furtherance.  These  two  Italians, 
who  are  the  bearers  hereof,  by  report  here  are  the  best  gentle- 
men-workmen that  ever  blew  crystal  One  is  ally*d  to  Antonio 
Miotti,  the  other  is  cousin  to  Mazalao.  For  other  things,  they 
shall  be  sent  in  the  ship  Lion,  which  rides  here  at  Malamocco, 
as  I  shall  send  you  account  by  conveyance  of  Mr.  Symns.  Here- 
with I  have  sent  a  letter  to  you  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the 
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Lord  Ambassador  here,  of  whom  I  have  received  some  favours. 
He  wished  me  to  write  that  you  have  now  a  double  interest  in 
him ;  for  whereas  before  he  was  only  your  servant,  he  is  now 
your  kinsman  by  your  late  marriage. 

I  was  lately  to  see  the  arsenal  of  Venice,  one  of  the  worthiest 
things  in  Christendom.  They  say  there  are  as  many  gallies  and 
galeasses  of  all  sorts,  belonging  to  St.  Mark,  either  in  course,  at 
anchor,  in  dock,  or  upon  the  careen,  as  there  be  days  in  the 
year.  Here  they  can  build  a  compleet  galley  in  half  a  day,  and 
put  her  afloat  in  perfect  equipage,  having  all  the  ingredients 
fitted  before  hand ;  as  they  did  in  three  hours  when  Henry  III 
passed  this  way  to  France  from  Poland,  who  wished  that,  besides. 
Paris  and  his  Parliament  towns,  he  had  this  arsenal  in  exchange 
for  three  of  his  chiefest  cities.  There  are  300  people  perpetually 
here  at  work ;  and  if  one  comes  young,  and  grows  old  in  St. 
Mark's  service,  he  hath  a  pension  from  the  state  during  life. 
Being  brought  to  see  one  of  the  Clarissimos  that  govern  this 
arsenal,  this  huge  sea  storehouse,  among  other  matters  reflecting 
upon  England,  he  was  saying  that  if  Cavaglier  Don  Roberto 
Mansel  were  here,  he  thought  verily  the  public  would  make  a 
proffer  to  him  to  be  admiral  of  that  fleet  of  gallies  and  galeons 
which  are  now  going  against  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  and  the  forces 
of  Naples,  you  are  so  well  known  here. 

I  was,  since  I  came  hither,  in  Murano,  a  little  island  about 
the  distance  of  Lambeth  from  London,  where  cr}'^stal  glass  is 
made,  and  'tis  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  whole  street  where  on  the  one 
side  there  are  twenty  furnaces  together  at  work.  They  say  here, 
although  one  should  transplant  a  glass-furnace  from  Murano  to 
Venice  herself,  or  to  any  of  the  little  assembly  of  islands  about 
her,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  earth  besides,  and  use  the  same 
materials,  the  same  workmen,  the  same  fuel,  the  self-same  ingre- 
dients every  way,  yet  they  cannot  make  crystal  glass  in  that 
perfection,  for  beauty  and  lustre,  as  in  Murano.  Some  impute 
it  to  the  quality  of  the  circumambient  air  that  hangs  o*er  the 
place,  which  is  purified  and  alternated  by  the  concurrence  of  so 
many  fires  that  are  in  those  furnaces  night  and  day  perpetually, 
for  they  are  like  the  Vestal  fire  which  never  goes  out.  And  it 
is  well  known  that  some  cdrs  make  more  qualifying  impressions 
than  others,  as  a  Greek  told  me  in  Sicily  of  the  air  of  Egypt, 
where  there  be  huge  common  furnaces  to  hatch  eggs  by  the 
thousands  in  camel's  dung ;  for  during  the  time  of  hatching,  if 
the  air  happen  to  come  to  be  overcast,  and  grows  cloudy,  it  spoils 
all ;  if  the  sky  continue  still,  serene,  and  clear,  not  one  egg  in  a 
Jiundred  will  miscarry. 

I  met  with  Camillo,  your  consaorman,  here  lately ;  and  could 
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he  be  sure  of  entertainment,  he  would  letum  to  serve  you  again^ 
and,  I  believe,  for  less  salary. 

I  shall  attend  your  commands  herein  by  the  next,  and  touch- 
ing other  particulars  whereof  I  have  written  to  Captain  Bacon. 

So  1  rest,  etc.  J.  H. 

1  June,  1621,  he  writes  to  his  brother  also  from 
Venice,  ajid  says  :  "  Since  I  came  to  this  town  I  dis- 
patched sundry  businesses  of  good  value  for  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  which  I  hope  will  give  content.  The  art  of 
glass-making  here  is  very  highly  valued,  for  whosoever 
be  of  that  profession  are  gentlemen  ipso  facto ;  and  it 
is  not  without  reason,  it  being  a  rare  kind  of  knowledge 
and  chemistry  to  transmute  dust  and  sand,  etc." 

He  sends  Dr.  F.  Mansell  a  copy  of  sapphics  from 
Venice,  1621. 


ON  THE   MEGALITHIC   CIECLE  AT  DULOE, 

COEIirWALL. 

The  circle  of  upright  stones  in  the  parish  of  Duloe, 
Cornwall,  about  eleven  chains  to  the  north-east  of  the 
church,  is  not  so  well  known  to  archaeologists  as  many 
others  in  the  same  county.  Perhaps  this  may  result 
from  its  situation  in  a  district  which  is  seldom  visited 
ty  tourists  and  curiosity-hunters.  Borlase  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence,  for  he  takes 
no  notice  of  it  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Corn-- 
wall,  published  in  the  last  century :  indeed,  its  position 
seems  never  to  have  been  described  until  about  the 
year  1823,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  who  held  the  office 
of  town  clerk  at  Looe  (only  a  few  miles  distant),  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  this  district, 
gave  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  his  history  of  that  now  dis- 
franchised borough.  He  merely  observes  that  "at  a 
short  distance  (about  north-east)  from  Duloe  Church 
there  is  a  circle  of  stones  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Druids.  It  consists  of  seven  or  eight  stones, 
one  of  which  is  about  .9  feet  high  ;  four  of  the  others 
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are  upright;  but  the  remainder  are  either  broken  or 
concealed  by  a  hedge  which  divides  the  circle,  part  being 
in  a  field,  and  part  in  an  orchard."^ 

The  present  appearance  of  the  circle  does  not  exactly 
agree  with  the  above  description,  inasmuch  as  the  inter- 
secting hedge  has  been  removed,  and  the  stones  now 
lie  in  the  comer  of  a  field.  The  removal  of  this  hedge 
(a  barbarous  addition  of  comparatively  recent  times) 
was  very  wisely  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Bewes 
of  Plymouth,  the  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  the  circle 
stands,  in  order  to  show  the  plan  of  this  group  of  stones 
to  a  ffreater  advantage.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
raise^ne  of  the  sto^  which  had  apparently  faUen,  the 
north-north-west,  and  largest  stone  of  the  circle;  but 
in  the  absence  of  proper  appliances,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  white  quartz 
or  spar  of  which  the  stones  are  composed,  it  broKe  in 
two,  and  had  to  be  left  prostrate  as  before.  This  took 
place  about  the  year  1861;*  and  at  the  same  time  an 
interesting  discovery  was  made  by  one  of  the  workmen, 
which  will  be  fully  noticed  presently.  The  extent  and 
general  aspect  of  the  circle  claim  our  first  consideration. 

There  are  now  at  Duloe  seven  stones  in  an  upright 
position,  besides  the  large  monolith  which  was  broken 
in  two  under  circumstances  already  noticed,  and  which 
lies  in  a  hole  on  the  north-north-western  boundary. 
These  stones  are  all  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
with  a  diameter  of  36  feet  from  north  to  south,  and 
35  feet  6  inches  from  east  to  west,  and  are  placed  at 
various  distances  from  each  other,  some  being  more 
than  12  feet,  and  others  little  more  than  4  feet  apart. 
Their  exact  relative  distances  can  easUy  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  scale  ^  annexed  to  the  accompanying 
plan  (see  Plate),  which  has  been  constructed  from  care- 
ful measurements.'     The  size  as  well  as  the  shape  of 

^  Bond's  History  of  East  and  West  Looe,  pp.  121-22. 

*  Incorrectly  stated  to  be  1863  in  Lake's  History  of  ComwaU,v6i.  i, 
p.  308. 

*  By  an  oversight,  the  arrow  on  the  plan  points  to  the  north-west 
instead  of  to  dne  north. 
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each  pillar  also  varies,  though  all  have  a  tendency,  more 
or  less,  to  taper  towards  the  top.  The  highest  is  9  feet 
above  the  turf,  and  the  lowest  3  feet.  The  relative 
heights  of  the  different  stones  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
by  referring  to  the  Plate.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  plane  or  smooth  side  of  each  stone  faces  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  an  arrangement  which  could  hardly 
have  been  accidental. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the 
Duloe  megaliths  form  a  very  characteristic  example  of 
what  may  be  called  a  monoUthic  circle,  or  a  circle  formed 
of  single  stones  placed  at  various  intervals.  It  re- 
minded me  much  of  the  *'Nine  Stones"  at  Winterboume 
Abbas  in  Dorsetshire,  the  stones  being  very  similarly 
shaped,  though  in  the  latter  example  the  area  enclosed 
has  only  a  diameter  of  about  25  feet.  The  circles  at 
Boscawen-An,  Boskednan,  and  Rosemoddress  (Dawns 
M6n)  in  the  Land's  End  district,  are  of  much  larger 
size,  and  for  that  reason  they  cannot  be  well  compared 
with  the  circular  group  of  stones  at  Duloe.  Moreover, 
the  latter  stands  in  a  country  rich  and  well  cultivated, 
whereas  the  others  lie  in  a  bleak  and  rock-strewn  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  contrast  in  viewing  a  circle  of  up- 
right pillars  is  not  so  great.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  are  few  archaic  monuments  of  this 
class  that  will  repay  a  visit  more  than  this  little  circle 
at  Duloe.  The  estate  on  which  it  is  situate  is  called 
"  Stonetbwn,^'  evidently  from  these  erect  memorials, 
which  form,  as  might  be  imagined,  quite  an  antiquarian 
landmark.  The  country  here  attsuns  a  considerable  ele- 
vation, being  440  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

We  have  seen  that  a  hedge  formerly  intersected  the 
circle  at  Duloe,  and  that  when  removed,  about  1861,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  one  of  the  stones  that  had 
fallen.  A  few  words  must  now  be  said  on  the  interest- 
ing discovery  that  was  made  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
course  of  digging  around  the  fallen  or  north-north-west 
stone  of  the  circle  a  cinerary  urn  was  brought  to  light 
by  one  of  the  workmen.    This  ancient  vessel  was  found 


•95  '^  •"??!  e 
('tt9mr(9j9^  fueutviQ  'soibi]jt^)    \,'Xiaq9«ejf^  stq  joj  raiq 

no  jjdj  pox)  JO  90uti9da9A  eq^  aaq^  puB  *aij^  dopvp^  jo  (^«q^  :^ddoz9 
G^q  Aire  jo  680{  9q!|  i^noq^^iiUL  sfaQs  diqs  oq!^  (^nq  f  pTrB^ajj  ni  uqqnQ; 
JO  uiAO%  9q{^  spjBMo:^  diqs  <e  m  (^n9M  SopBj\[  „  qoiqM.  noda  ^qi^'^so 
Q\\%  A'sd  0%  paenjaj  PIOjb£[  '^jaqoBdj:^  siq  ai  ^nip99oaiis  ja^jy  'puvf 
-Su^  JO  Siii;s  'PIO^'^H  ^^.  '^•loq^vd*^  siq  <ioj  iniq  pasitnoad  9J9M  qoiqM. 
^OY^^TSO  JO  p«9q  pojpanq  09aq(^  joj  '-^i^iCsiog  qB  n^{9M9|rj  jo  nos  Qx^. 
'ppiCj^ujx)  p9^BJ(}9q  BpaBM.i9:)j'B  9£[  'ppaniCMX)  jo  saqu^  QO^IU^  oq^  Jo 
oao  *M9pa9Q  uTBMoap^  qB  -^AjljaAq  jo  uos  oq;^  sbm  ni|^  SopBj\[  , 

-dns  SI  treraopnaS  siqj,  g^/aio^890U'B  stt[  jo  oSajiAud  « 
iCq  8^  'siCps^  ^V^^N  3P  •ndi'Bq  ©^eaq  9q^  o'^  ecLceq  j8A|Xs 
9q^  JO  oSSeq  aq^  9ai5  oq.  ^uo^Ml  s^iiA.  QUin^snocrB  (^uoionn*B 
iCq  ^-eq^^  '9iiq8q.UiCu  jo  irBai9jc^n9S  -b  '9pojj  oq.  2inSxio| 

-9q   9|ld   JO  9{^SB0  SnOUiai  -B  „  S^   !^I  JO  e3[B9d8  pU13[9»^ 

'9511  'Ci'v  m  pp9UiCA5L|c)  m-BAiO  Qonuj 

JO    SUOS    9q^  ^TTBUiCQ    piTB    ptA'BQ    TUOJ^    >[09q0    "B   p9XirB^ 

-sns  'qej-B]^  iC9n^|'Bg  jo  U09|jj9'bq  'bjjoj\[  no  p9dm'B0 
-119  U9q^  'jj  iCan9g  jo  Avowe  9qc^  jo  (^n9raqo'B^9p  -b  9J9qA!L 
90'B|d  9q^  813  9Tq'BJ0ui9ai  ST  ^j  'simu  TIT  Avon  81  piTB 
'o|M2[  p90j3  JO  diqsuMO^  9q(^  m  9^*611^^18  si  9|^sw  ojAvg; 

•qj^g  '9uil3l|Q  "{J  U9qd9^g  Jig  'jossossod  (^n989jd 
9q^  JO  jo'i^soouB  *9uuiC^Q  ^0^9  [j9g  Ac[  noi:^'Bj:^89nb9s  JO 
s^u9Sb  9q^  inojj  p98Bqoand  sbav  ';t  pu-B  'q^|'B9MUoaiuioQ 
9q^  JO  spu-Bq  oq:^  o^ni  jpj  9|^sbo  U9pj'BAV'Bjj  IS91  ^ 
•Soraojnq'g;  jo  j9J^u'bo  9q'^  xn  'p9|Y  qoMQ  jo  q.omoo  oq'^ 

HI  *ST5pO^  pd-BQ  JO  *p9|y  qOJ^pi  p9|{'B0  90'B{d  'B  ^"B  *9onijd 

snou^sn^ji  siq^  jo  jCjora9ra  m  noi^duosin  ws  q'^m  uranpo 
(^•b9jS  "b  si  9J9qj^  'JoSu-Bg  jo  doqsig  x'^TH  Sop-Bpj;  jo 
AJ9qcm9J(^  9qc^  qSnojq^  T20T  '<I*V  ui  urep  813/A  9jj  Tioi^ 
-'Bdjnsn  Xq  89{'b^  j[v  jo  Smi[  eioi  '<i'V  ni  puis  'SiCAvoj 
JO  Sui3[  9ai'B09q  UiC|9Ai9n;  9Si3iJj'Bin  siq^  iCg  -SiCMO  j  jo 
Smy[  *uiisMQ  qT3  ppXp9J9j\[  jo  8S9JT9q  pu-B  J9C^qSn'Bp  X{UO 
9q:^  'p-BJT^qSuy  'pa^is^s  9J0j9q  sb  'p9iJj'Bin  u99^jnoj  jo 
oSb  oq^  ^13  oqAi  '^j|iC8t9g  q-B  UiCpMajq^  pn*B  'rrea^Q  *8O08 
0M(^  pBq  9q8  raoqAi  iCq  ^^j^iCssg;  89ibj^  jo  pjoq;  '^^i!Csi9g 
p9TJj'Bai  oqg  "816  '^*v  ni  p9ip  oqAV  'ppouiCAii^  jo  90uuj 
^pAv-BJBuy  JO  nos  pnoo9s  9q^  sbai  oqAi  'n^sijg;  jo  889Ji9q 
pxTB  J9')qSn'Bp  9q'^  ^(^sai'bjj^  ApBq^  9q^  q^T^  [isoi^n9pi 
9q  o^  9ni  0%  sj'B9dd'B  *pooj  iCjoq  9q';  jo  j^-bj  aq'^  Ji(\  p^ni^ 
noeq  9A'Bq  o^  pa^^i^s  snq^  si  oqM.  '^^savuij^  -^P^TL  siqj; 
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pire  'qoBqjeqinoQ  *«;«  J  'a^dg  jo  osoq^  pnB  i  qsuraid  9q^  ni  snoiemiuz 
yiigs  OJB  *ij9Ai9H  pu«  *2ait|ij«^  'qjweq  jo  samvu  oqj,  'saa^^qSoBp 
jnoj  pii«  BUGS  oaaqq  jo  ^fica'sj  «  q^^iii  'ppqeaoj  om«s  oq:^  jo  qj«d 
JO  uoissdssod  ni  puB  '(epsBQ  oqi^  jo  9y^  ^v^  jvgu  tioi^^bh^is  8:^1  mojj 

'•»  7)  »^«0  ®^X  M  P»IP»»  oenoq  oq;  •;«  (lT8l)  ^^J-^H  'Q^Il  ersni'qoaiip 
oqrj  m  eq  0^  poAetieq  'mqjOQ  siq:j  jo  (^nvpaaosap  «  8«m  oaeqj^  i 

g^/punoj  sT5Ai  poo  J 
iCjoq  8q(j  9jar[iViL  ^iq-eqojd  ^ods  Xi9a  eq-j  uo  'jo^sqijq 
JO  ejpsiJA.  aqq.  i^opq  pimoiS-aoui  jo  99q  poo'jj  9qq.  no 
SuipiTB^s  'pooqjnoqq^9a  9q(j  jo  9no^spa'BS  p9i  ^v(\  jo  '^i 
m  unin|oo  9q^  jo  ^-ed  -b  vffutL  sd9^8  99jq^  jo  Sui^sisnoo 

8SOJ0  p|0  u-B  JO  p3^89p9d  9qq.   (lI8l)  -^iOU  SI  9J9qj^  „ 

*9a(x^s  p|09  8iq^  J9pim  89T|  pny 
'^[ddns  :^oa  p«9qs  bottom  JT9q^  98ii«99g; 

nMOJp  pip  6JT9q(^  8J9U9pj'B;Q[  9qj[^ 

f  Xjioiuo  pip  po^3  JT9q'^  BM9j^  9qx 

:  uopduosui  siqc^  q^]A!^  ^y  J9ao  ouo^s 
JO  cjTi9nmnora  -b  p9^09J9  i9qc^  pnB  1  p^9p  pire  p9U^ojp 

iC'Bp  ^X9a  9q(^  P^nOJ  SBAi  ^I  9J9qAi  '(j9':j89qQ  AlOU)  n09|'J 
J9^Q  p9]]['B0  -^^10  'B  JO  SffBAi  Oq-^  JB9a  'pU-BIST  U'B  SnT9q 
^pUTSJ  M0|  9ra08  tf\  oSlgOlI   pi'BS  9qC^  p9IJJ['B0  pU-B  9UI'B0  "898 

9q^  xnojj  9pi^  9q';  qoiqAv.  i9(yB  noog  '9uop  iC|2uipioayB 
s^Ai  qoiqAV  \  J9q  jo  9ui'B09q  (j'BqM  99S  ^qSira  L^V(^  qonfM 
rao:g  '^ps^O  ^IP-^'^H  -^^pq.  '99Q  j9au  9q^  ia^  spires  9q^  uo 
J9q  Kx\  Qf\  ra9qcj  p9siAp'B  9q  puB  f  a9q  j|i3[  oq.  ^qSu  ou  pBq 
L^\j(\  'pooa  ifjoq  SBAV  oqs  SB  (^«q^  p9J9M8U'B  oqAi  ^'uiqjoQ 
ifq  posoddo  iCpojog  sbai  (^Bqcj.  (^ng     "190  uMOjp  o^  (js9q 

9q    ppi0A\.  ^I  'UIBJ   p9^UBAi  ^9q^  SB  ^BqC^  SuTiC'Be  *90U9^U98 

cj'Bq'^  p9Soddo  UBdg  i^nq  f  p9Su'Bq  9q  o(^  p9J9pjo  sbm  oqs 
*p9iC'B09p  pn-B  p|0iCi9A  SBM  pooj  ^joq  piBS  ou^  8B9J9qAi  (^ng 
•8J9uopp9d  iCu-Bui  9q^  Smj9M8n'B  :^oa  ui  A^jmS  osfB  puB 
f  J9pjnxn  9q'j  jo  An^^  ^^  pooj  ^pq  9qq.  %'^v(\  puB  'pooj 
ifpq  ptBS  9q^  Xq  p9J9pjnra  iC|pij]TAk.  9q  oq.  ^sajluij;,  ifp'BT; 
pi'BS  9qq  p9JBp9p  's90U9pTA9  JO  noi^'Baira'BX9  uodii  *9S9qj^ 

•f^qSn  J  pan  i[i£)  qc^IAi  *!>9q3nH  pxiB  SainiK 

•9(j'8X)  9q';  JO  jntqjoQ  q^iM  *9^bj  pcre  ^^^^ 

'q£MBqj9qinoQ  puB  qovj  pu«  qo«9r£ 

*!^ooirej^  JO  n«dg  *ijooubjj  jo  ^^ooqih 

:  MOJ^OJ  8B 

0J9A1  S9urBU  9soqAi  *9Sodand  oq^  joj  pouoinoins  sbm  Xmf 

'aiaMKOHa  jo  sjihsghoi  anx  s9 


•qtuvQ  'youy  'a^ — *t[9xr)m  ^fVB  'b  jboti  jo  no  tioi(^'e!i:|is  s^i  of)  sjajai 
X[^n9piA9  (i[aiBui-(^i'B8  JO  *i^iBS  *2PV  ^0*9)  ^oi'opyti  {^aqqidd  eqj,  g 

'B  piTB  1  (^sAiBJ j;  Xpeq;  pres  9X{^  jo  aapjnni  arp.  joj  oSBon 
pres  Gij^  i£i^  o^  uodn  paApsaj  pn^  popnpuoo  toai  c^i  pu-e 
*p9srBJL  OTA^.  jBQjdn  ^tjojS  ts  i[OTqA\.  uodQ  ueq  p^HPI  P^''^ 
pB9T{  J8H  no.  uAiop  JJ8J  pooj  iCpq  JO  9&5nii  QTjp.  'Suoi  puB 

ij^89nJB9  Sui^BJa  9l[S  piTB  f  pOOJ  iCjOU  pTOS  9I{(J  0(^  iCuid 
O^  ^U9A!L  *9pST5j3  U9pa'BAi'Bg  JO  JOUJOAOS  piTB  'U'Bra9|qOU  « 

*c^[|iCs(^ig  JO  (^jjii!8i9g  SBM.  9ra'Ba  e^pa^qenq  99oqAi  '^sal-bjjq 

•^P^TL  ^^^  ^^^'^  ®^^  Saotny  '9sodjnd  on  o^  (jnq  fmui  joj 
iCuid  o^  pooj  ifjoq  JO  98'sxm  oq^  ^qSnos9q  pn-B  ^ubia  s^ws 
-c^iq-equT  9ip,  jo  ^soui  qoiqAi  uodjQ  •9|(^^'bd  9q(j  joj  ssbjS 
on  SBA\.  9J9qq.  q-Bq^  iCjp  os  i  J9rauins  iCjp  pu-B  ^oq  iCiOA  -b 
p9U9dd'Bq  9J9q9.  9uii:^  siq^^  i^noqy  /pooj  A[oq ,  oq^  p9{p80 
*pirBq  J9q  ui  ssojo  oSjb^  i£j9A  -b  Smppq  iCj-Bpf  niSji^ 
9q^  jo  oSbuii  itb  p90B[d  sbal  qoiqAi  ui  cyoj-pooj  -b  'sGfBM 
qqjo^  JO  raopSini[  oq:^  m  'nipj'Bg  p9||B0  90B|d  b  (^-b 
QldmB%  mTT^^suqo  9q^  ui  tom  9J9q^'(9^6  -^^^  ^^%  ^  ^^-^ 

qOtqAV)   89p^  WO^   JO  'pp9II^Air)  jo   SuT^    'pAV^BJ-BUy 

q-B  sqg;  q-B  rreu^' jo  xiSi9J  9q^  jo  j'B9iC  q^xis  9qq.  uj  „ 

:  •gj\[  UOXBg  ^UOTOITB  UB 

jd  i^toi^-BpcrBj^  T?  9q  aj  pres  pxTB  'p^uooiouinii  emv).  uiojj 
qsiXBd  9q^  m  (jn9Jjno  pira  p9AJ9S9jd  ^utiooo-B  Samo{|oj 
9q^  -f  q  p9urB]rdx9  ^S9q  9q  o^  posoddns  sr  qoiqM.  joj  uos 
-■BOJ  9qq.  ^/8Av.9j[»  u9pjBiii«g  „  JO  ouTBU  9qq.  A({  nAVoxn[  s9Sb 
iCiTBOi  JOJ  n99q  9A^q  u9pjBAL'Bg  JO  Kju-B^iq-Bqar  oqj, 

g*p9punoq'B  i^p9injoj 
'j9^89qo  piTB  90^d  srqcj  n99^^9q  Suiii  'osj^h  iC9n^rBg 
qoiqiJA.  q^m  ^/sdra-BMS  jo  spu'Beqoinb  oq:^  Aq  {|iq  9q^  jo 
^nninns  oqc^  „  'qo^n  ^  ^^'^O  ^^d  ^oij  pG^o^j^^uoo  sd'Bq 
-jod  'Syi  ppJBU9 j  'iC^^'Bmbo][^OD  pu-B  'SAL-Bpsg  ppj-Buo^j 
JO  q(}Ji3U9j;  81  qeij-Bd  8iq^  jo  oui'Ba  qsj9yv\  9qj^  •UAiOJO 
9q(^  o^  (jnoAiL  :^i  J9q  raojg  piiB  'joq^^ooi  U99nb  9q^  '|9q 
-^81  o^  8aoi8S9S8od  (^'B9jS  J9q^o  eyq  puB  joitbih  siqc^  qj9{ 
*(9n8SI  JO  ^ITBAIL  JOj)  o^^'B^uopf  9p  UOJ'Bg  %^  9q^  *{^9qo'g[ 

uoqiii  'III  pj-BMpa;  JO  (^8J5  QX{%  'IZSI  'a'T  xn^  o^ps^uoj^ 
op  8uoj«g;  9q^  jo  uots898Sod  9qc^  m  p9ui'BTXf9J  napj'B/i^'Bjj 
^•8Saip|mq  Ji9q^  Suiqa^-Bqcj  joj  eoqenj  Sai^^no  jo  iC^poqq 

19  'aKVisHiHo  axv  'a^VA 


•piqi  g  701(7  'iidvjtSodox  s,9pn«0  i 

9u^  pn-B  ^napjeM-Bg  m  aSariAud  qtjibb  om  xa^xn,  9avS 

*ao8j{a9BQ  'Bjfjopj  JO  *-^9u^psg  JO  qsj^in  9i[^  pd^nuid  o^pj 
-(^uoj\[  9p  uoj-eg  (jjaqo-jj  ^-oouapisoj  jtoij^j  (^t  openi  oq^ 
pa's  'aac^saijQ  jo  sfj-B^  ^nc^  o^  diqepjBMa^s  iCq  ppq  -^oq^ 
i[oii[iJA.  *pioj^  JO  ocjpg^uopj  JO  snojBg  qx{%  o^  paAjoAop 

Slip  po^cTBjS  jojanbuoQ  aq^  ^'^.TIIA\.  ^s^i^d^oq  axj^  ^y 
'soA-ep  jnoi  pxTB  'sjooq  xis  'sa/Caj{iA  jnoj  jo  po^sfisnoo  uaip. 
uoi^j-Bindod  oq*:^  pn-e  f  sSuq^qs  if ^oj  %'b  perq-BA  sbm.  9{oqAi 
9qjQ  "peojq  9uS'B9{  "B  j[Bq  pn-B  *Saoj  S9nSB9{  oa^l^  pooM 
«  !  Av.opB9ui  JO  9J0B  W8  jpq  f  qojuqo  9q':^  o^  SinSaopq 
9no  JO  jpsq  'spu'BiqSnoid  jo  a^oruvo  oai:^  1  qojnqo  -b  pBq 
puB  'diqspjoi  -B  TOM  '^i  aon^  qoiqM  %'b  /  uypjbovjj  xi9%%ximl 
B^itt.  9aiBn  9q^  ?o^ff  fivps9vio(j  nj  ^'U9puvi(  *p9^'BJTd6rB 
*pirB  'mp-ppuv  jio-y^jbTO  s9raoc>9q  mp-yiJiv6*B  j9:^^9|  rsi^nn 
9qq.  dojp  o^  qsp^  m  pnsn  si  ^i  ey  'jiiq  -b  uo  o^^buc^ts 
X^BJauaS  'iCc^p  pagi^oj  -b  ^svmp  jo  :^ooj  aq^j  *mp  pn^ 
*j|iq  JO  mu^Imoca  b  'y^jtioB  spjoAn  aq^  raojj  panuoj  aq  o^ 
euiaas  arara  qoiqAi  'napjBMBH  Jo  dTqsTIMOC^  jo  joubui  aq^ 
m  j^  jBoraoo  B  uo  spuBc^s  uapjBAVBjf  jo  a^^^sBQ  aqj, 

•UiC^eg;  jaBQ 
JO  draBO  pagicjjoj  aq:^  puB  'ajj^SjaBQ  puB  ^oyAj^  *nap 
-jBAiBg;  JO  asoq^  '-zta  ^sa^^srBO  aaJq':^  aJB  ^ooioo  my^  uj 

^'i^B(j  8BxiqaBqotj\[  no  iC]|BnuiiB  'eaeeaS 
-jnq  QV^  JO  %uo  ^s^^qreq  OAi:^  asooqo  ppioqs  aq  c^Bq'^  pnB 
f  jOiCBUi  aq(}.  aq  ppioqs  'Smaq  aoii^  aq^  joj  'a^xAvSjaBQ  jo 
aj^^firBQ  aq^  jo  a|qB:^8u.oo  jo  psqosanas  aqq.  %^t^  sjapjo  aq 
qoiqAi  m  *isgi  'a'v  'ja^saqQ  mo^  pa^Bp  'aouTJj;  3[0B|g; 
aq^  pjBMpg  iCq  sbm  adog  o^  uoat^  ja^^Bqo  ^sjg  aqj^ 
•JBS  J  ppiCnX j\[  £.  qoMQ  puB  *JBqo£i  pp^CuiC jf  L  qo^Jl  'pp^J 
-jag  nBq)j  'ubulCq  'ajxAiSjaBQ  *iCjpjoqg  'uiba^-O  adog 
*adog  JO  sdiqeuASio^  ^^Sia  aq^  suib^uoo  pnB  'oSbjboia  puB 
^jo^aj  B  ST  'adog  s^uaan^  jo  'iLf^sg;  jo  qsuBd  aqx 

•uo^^^oqg  pnB  *puB|Bag 
*jCaxi^|Bg  JO  uoaj^jaBQ  Bjjopf  'joubj\[  pnB  a3[B}j  'UiCqog 
jaj^uaj  *jooj^  ':^(joouBj\[  'uapjBMBg  'ojA^g;  paoQ  *opig[ 

'aiai.iHOHa  ^o  sdiHScraoi  anx  09 


JO  omg  'ao^qSnoig  'strejpBOia  'ao^i^aig  '|»BCTBg  'ao^sy 
JO  sdmaaiiO^  3^%  stirB^aoo  uapjciiBjj  lo  TjauBa  qx^j^ 

■3dog  10  Oi^ieg;  pire  'nQpjBAi'Bg;  jo  'Bii'epejj  ipj^uej 
JO  B9q8pBd  9i{^  pauiwjuoo  ppjo^apj  jo  ^omoo  oqj^ 

•Saensa^g  jo|9«p[  pirs  'SdVimAQ  jop^pj  'ppjogjopj  jo 
ffjoraoo  axi'i  psm-e^noo  tjoti^m  'intnhomj^  ^aajiNV^  'i 

•sqoraoo  aajq^  SmoiB^noa 
tpB3  '^aj'jirBO  aAg  o^in  paptAip  sbm  jC^rj^dionud  siHX 


•SopBj  s^Moj; 
JO  QUIT  fB^oi  sq^  JO  saqouBiq  aqi  lo  ainos  q^fu.  jaq^sSoq. 
'^^il^drauud  "yBT^^  JO  BJoa^iQ  puB  sdiqspjoj  aq:^  jo  -junooo^ 
^oqs  B  aAiS  ipsqw  aM  '2opE^  aCno j  jo  'jojas^  sXa^o ^  jo 
eaouijj  aq^  jo  Xioisiq  eq^  q'jm.  Stnpaoooad  ajojaq  ^ng 
'SdjnS  panSn-Bj  poB  pauiJB  'a^qos  '^uBduiBj  uoq  b  'fUdSdv 
'sjoq  '(SopF^  bAmO(J  p9[[B0  X[:^^^nb^Bqn8  sbm  miq  mojj 
qoiqji)  JOiae^  s^tto^j  jo  eonuj  'aaAaaaaj^  av  ooarjn 

'DOa»   SAMOd   JO  IXnTdTOHlSd   3HI  JO  SHOISlAia  3HX 

■II  HaXdTHO 

("968  "(^ 'hi  ■?'«'«''■(/■  P'nxHui'a) 

ooavi  siMOd  ao  iiiirjiasiaj  aei  hi 
'ONTlHaiHD  QMY  'SIVX  HO 

lYi  io  JiHsaaoi  SHI  'aiauwoaa  ao 
oarawAo  aoiavM  ao  jiHsaaoi  anx  ao  AaoisiH 


*0  *X  *0  'oo^jd  9[qBiapi8ao9  «  aaeq  9a^ 

'fsmxi  apsK)  9Jir^  '^o^  pu-e  *o(^8{daioo  ueaq  sreq  ^paaoi^uaui 
8aoic^d80x9  Sulfur}.  9xp  ^'^^  ^'eAoxoBi  Jiaq'j  Joj  'ajq-e 
-npA  9J9Ai  9psi3a  9qc^  JO  ^mi9%'sxn  9qq.  -f^q-Bqc-y;  •i[09d 
"113  noj-eg;  jo  xnouoq  a'ep^jiq.  9q^  9Joq  ra9rp  jo  9UO  pire 
*9jra9  o:^m  jj  S9ai'Bf  p9itt.ouoj  b9^ ^  9qj,  '^i  p9pu'grasTp 
S?9l  ^I  pa-B  '9]^8B0  9q^  p9uosuj«2  (^aig  ^uem'Bip'Bj;  9qq.  j 
s9|jn3qo  JO  ipjj  9q':^  no  pu-B  '^sj^'B^oa  -b  sb^a.  9g  'TfTBd  pire 
9{^8B0  9q^  ppq  •I9^p3^  Jtg  uioqAi  JO  'AiLursj  9iC j  9qq.  jo 
uoi8S9B8od  9qq.  o^ui  oxu-BO  pn-B  'pjos  SBM  (^  siq'j  J9qjY 

•St ST  ni  it  px9q  'J939T; 
•^g  9Sjo9X)  jTg  *uo9  9goqA  *jT9q-oo  poB  ja^qSn^Bp  J9pp 
siq  0%  p9pa9089p  %!  pxTB  'puoouo  JO  [JBg;  q^xTs  'uqop  jo 
uosJ9d  aq^  III  sioi^xx^  aq^  o^  ^oadps  p9Jo:^69J  pa^^pa 
'eO^^I  ^F  *H^'^P  8^X69  9q'}.  J9qjY     'Xpoq  eq^  jo  9pBta 

8JI9q    SmjTBJ  *p3Jl9II9S   JTB^   UI   p9pa9^X9    SBA\.   ^UUlS   Siq^ 

^ J  pjTBAipa  q^9  pu-B  *99j  s^^qStinj  9uo  loj  *(93iojqTn9j[  jo 
p-Bg)  :jj9qa9g  p-iOT[  *^9qi9jj  '^  aig  jo  anaq  9|*8ni  aq^  o^ 
|OT)9d9  pe^m  ^loodxi^pa^OTjS  Bui^^aq^'AI  P^^^Pa  ^^5 

'I9fl  ^T  ^o^^oj;  i9qj'B  p9p'B9q 
-9q  OTA\.  oqAi  *trBU(^SBon'BT;  «  *|a'B9  qqjgf  9q^  jo  japuiig^^'B 
9qq.  mun  a^c^sBO  9q^  PPH  'J9AaAioq  'aiapng  oqj,  *PP5 
-naqojj  jo  pa«{  aqc^  niq'jTAi  'pnotnjQ  jo  p-Bg;  sora-Bf  jo 
99J  9U0  SB  Jon-Bxn  pu-B  oi^s-BO  9qc^  p|9q  ajm  eiq  "Bc^oa-B^iTY 

pu-B  ^oqpx  pjf^^ia  JIS  II  P-i'^^^ia  H^Og  '  -AiopiAi  siq 
'q^joq-BZTig;  j j  pj-Bqai-jj  q^g  I  P^*^  'puouuQ  jo  [JBg  sani-Bf 

II  W^mn  H^9  'otiSioj^  ffBTOoqx  Jig  III  pJ^Avpa  q:>^8 
— ^j'B9dd'B  *q^oq  jlo  'jou-box  jo  openso  9\jp.  jo  saappq  sy 

•jou-Boi  pa*B  9|^SB0  9q^  ppq  'Aiopm  siq  'JonBaig; 

III  pJ'B-Aipa  q^ei  pxTB  '^"Bg  JO  CJ89J0J  aqq.  Suidoo^i  jo 
9Jna9^  aqc^  iCq  (^U9q.x9  pire  joubui  oq:^  ppq  ^puoiujo  Jo 
p-Bg  ^sxg.  'soraBf  *jjj  pa-BMpg;  q:^2X  'aiauALO  oqq.  -^iJBi^ 
-uwjsqns  U99q  9A'Bq  (y).  iu99S  *J9A9Moq  'ejapng  aqj^ 

•iCajpBj^  JO  XiBpj  '(jg  JO  Ai^wsip  9q^  loj  >[09d^]g; 
JO  p9jpxmq  pu-B  loiTBni  9q^  ppq  9J9g  -b^  9p  snpjBui^  'jj 
pjBqoT'g;  q'^gl  *^IT^^F  P^*®  'joitbui  ^09d|T;g;  ppq  X[iATjg^ 
9p  uikpiBg  III  pJBMpa  q^4i  -9^9^98X1  9p  BBpqdi^ 
-^q  ppq  U99q  p-Bq  'm  pj-BAipg;  pug  'qoTqM  *2[09d|i]a;  m 

*93{Oq.S9Xmi^  JO  '9J9g;  -BI  9p  pJBqOiy^  p99J509JU9  '99^8ru^  B 

^iq-Bqojd  'ill  pjBAvpg;  q^g  *9^9p98£^  9p  SBraoqj,     •S9JBq8 


•pnonuo  JO  p-ea 
^81^  'jopng;  tsiaurBf  oj  pooAiiC'Bg  eqq.  jo  3[oiMijreq  aq^ 
pu'8*8TjiAOJj;'3[ood]ra;8^'BU8ip3  (X).  jii  prBMpg;  mojj  osnooii 
peq  ^Asa^^noo  aq^  Aq  ^oddlfj  Jo  c^ireaa^  otav.  iCiq-eqcid 
piTB  ^sjTAJL  siq  p8AiAjnt3  oqA\.  'unqog  9p  pj^Mpg;  ^nq  'j jj 
pj-BAipg;  Tf^lz  '08  p^S^  '-naq  ptre  nos  eiq  ^SBraoqj,  SniA'saf 

III  pjT3A\pa  q^6i  p^Tp  ^H   •^•'^a  n  ^p  p^r^ih  -^ts  p 

noepuisjS  pu-e  'pi-eqoT'g;  jo  uos  'pa'Bqoi'g  sbai  jpq  lajj 

'ZZ8T  III  F'^^Pk  ^ST  JO  'II  pj-eApa  q^os  ^f'^  poip 
:^nq  *unqog  op  pj-e^pg;  pem-Bin  aqg  'iCuoj^q  aq^^  ppq 
*i[oadji3;  op  unqog  ap  xreof  pajreo  '^auaSrqj  uBOf 

•jiaq  siq  n-BOf  aa^sis  siq  SniA'caf 
'it 81  ^noq-B  'd'S  paip  puis  '3[oaa[T3;  joj  ji'bj  ibtiuu'b  pu-e 
^a^ii'Bui  iCp[aaA^  -b  panre^^qo  ag  •^uaraBip'Bj;  o^  pauoui 
-mns  osfB  S1SM  pa^e  *sjbav  qsi^^oog  aq(^  ut  paqsinSurjerp 
ETBiSi  an     "papaaoons   'u'Bfy  jo  aos  *:^aaaSnjj;  rreiy 

•aaj  «  JO  q^xTS 
-ano  ppq  os  ajjiAajj;  ap  'xajy  'm  pj-BMpg;  png  f  aj^^sm 
aq^  JO  ppq  uaaq  aA-eq  cr).  cnaae  ejagf  [^jaAag  '3[oad{i3; 
m  aaj  -b  ppq  iCqepAuog  jo  uotnLrBj\[  'q j  *i  pjBMpg;  q'^05 
'oajB  i  ajaq^  (jjuoo  pu-e  joireui  aq^  pu-e  3[aad{i3[  ui  pxrei  jo 

ac^'Boru'eo  -b  ppq  la^ng  ^^IHAl  'l  pj^^pa;  q'J8I  'Q^]%  sjq 
UI  ./•looj^  s^a-BiY  „  iniu  uiojj  paifBO  ^oui^  aq^^  paim^paj 
pu-B  *:jsun(^piouS^  ^'^qjS  -b  sbav.  eg  'ajod  ^-b  paunq 
m/A  ag*  'ees'l  1  pJ^eMpg;  q'^^g  paip  ag;  'i  pa-BMpg; 
pj8B  ^nam^n^«j  o^  pauoramns  toa*.  du-b  'lowsxu  pui5 
ai^^fiTBO  ^oadjT^;  jo  pjo{  ara-Boaq  pirB  *q.auaSnu  jo  ^ana^j j; 
JO  araBu  aq^  ajoq  irBjy  ^^^  -^PRX  'OJag  'b^  ap  Aiaqony 
paixTBin  ^(jjaqo^  %&j^  Qvp,  jo  aa^^eie  ^n'Bjaj'BM  aoqy 

'JBadd-B  (^ou  saop  'sjoad^^L  pyaq  'uoj-Bq  (^sb^  pire 
Aiaqdau  aq:^  '^aqo-g  ajnua^  ^-BqAi  iCg  'aS-Braoq  pip  oqM. 
'inqy  (4  pa^aAaj  spirej  aq^  q^^'Bap  s  ijaqo)!  uo  puB  'ajq 
JOJ  ^aqoy;  o:^  pa^uBiSaj  xrs[y  'xio%auvs^  jo  jouboi  aq^ 
puB  'iC'BH  ^H^  J^  diqaia^sajoj  aq^^  *ajoai^iCoQ  pu-B  ajjiAajj;, 
JO  3[JBd  aq^  JO  pn-B  ai^sreo  ^oadiyj  jo  noisjaAaj  aq^  'nos 
s^ja^^sTS  8iq  '^ajaTTunjj;  ap  n-B^y  o:^  aA-BS  nuiafB^  (jjaqo-g; 
6931  ^  paap  Aq  ^"Bq^  sj-Baddis  %x  joj  f  ji-B^na  s^apuu 
-cj-BajS  siq  JO  aouanbasuoo  m  3[oad]i;3;  ^uaqui  q.on  pip  oqAi. 
nos  -B  SnuBaq  jo  'ssa^pjiqo  jaqc^ia  'n  piB^pg  pug  paip 

IQ  •aixsYO  xoad:ira 


8At5i[  0%  sm996  (^nq  '^09d[i;g;  o^  popaaoons  oqM  '(^aqo^ 
SuiA'BQi  'rara  ajojaq  paip  *qSnjj  jo  jaq^joaq  'otct[p^ 
•joxTBOi  ^aaajT3[  m  jaMop  peq  oqAv  ^AvopiAi  siq  '"Bp^^-Bj^ 
iCpadjedd-B  SaiA-ea^  '84 SI  1  pj'BMpg;  (^sj  'ct'^  p^ip  ©H 
•peajq  jo  aziesB  aqc^  (4  Sui^^'epj  piojaaajj  jo  suazpio  aq:^ 
piTB  jac^d-eqQ  puis  doqsig  aq^  naaM.^aq  a^ndsip  t?  pasodtuoo 
®H  S9ST  ^I  *noxBg  -b  pu-B  'uaq^jj'Btnj'BQ  pu^B  u-BStpjBQ  jo 
tsai^SBQ  aq^  jo  joujaAOJ[)  sbav  pire  *ra'BqsaAg[  '^'b  Ajji9^ 
joj  ^q^^noj  ajj  'ni  XiaaH  q^S  8-^^08  ajiqaia^saonoiQ 
JO  jjuaqs  sBAi.  ag     •3ioad{i;g;  ppq  nuiaj-B^  ?^^o)j 

•aoqy  pcre  *ni'BTj[i^  '(^laqo'jj  ^a^  -B^iaq-BSj  •A[inrBj 
jaq  JO  (junoooB  c^ua^poxa  u-b  ei  ajaqA^  'gS  'd  'i  ^'ix>9U9f) 
puv  'doj;  aq^  ni  paA-BiSua  si  '{fBpuojQ  j-Bau  VoqsA^a  V^ 
pimoj  iCja^-Bj  'i^as  jag  'auiafBM  ^"^IinAV  'ill  ^^^H 
M?8S  "paixi-BOi  aqg  -ajreqe  jaq  m  ^oad^T^g;  jo  aj'^SBo 
aqq.  p|aq  aA-Bq  a^  soiaas  *jiaq-oo  Japp  aqq.  '•Bjjaq'Bsj 

•q()jnoj  aqq.  'ireop  mo^  'suoidui-Bqo  *sa3[oraif(j  po« 
fi^oipnq;  aq^  pn-B  'pxjqo  pnooas  aqq.  'uiaz^j^  raojj  Simids 
q^VtOMxn^j;  jo  eajxiAaj j  aqx  -^oadn^  Jo  c^^q^  jo  pjiq^  -b 
qoisa  pBq  aajq^  aapp  aq^  pa-B  *uoniLi'Bi\[  jo  iCuoj-Bq  aq':^  jo 
jaqjisnb  "B  p-Bq  qoBg[  ua^qSn-Bp  q^noj  -b  ajiM  puooas  -8 
iq  ^91  'ni  ^^H  JO  aa^oddne  ^^j2  b  pu«  WSaa  jo 
uoidoi'Bqo  SBAi  oqAi  'dqrqj;  -sjtaq-oo  'sja^qSn'Bp  aaaq^ 
q^aj  piTB  '3[oad|rg;  jo  i!uoa*Bq  aq^^  ji^q  ppq  aqg  'uoiuLrBj^ 
®P  ^ITFH  P  4y^  ^sjg  aq^  ^M.  *qc^'Bap  s  jaq^-Bj  jaq  ^-b  ^  i 
pa^  'jaSunoiC  aqc^  'u-BOf  'irBOf  pu-B  isipq-Bsj  *8Jiaq-oo 
^sja^qSn-Bp  om^  qja^  ag  '^[oadpg  noj^g  %&b[  du'b  pjiq^ 
aq^.  8BAV  nqop  'auti-B^  zijij  ^'^^IIII-Ai  '^I^P^J^Q  sI'bs 
*paijj«ai  oqM  '''^ipiSg  paiuBui  ag  •STqc^  aJojaq  parp 
aq  (j'Bq^  S||0J  auif  aqq.  raojj  sj-Badd-B  %i  (^nq  '  l7-e^gx  *III 
iCiuag  q':^8S  ™^  nodn  uoi^iffitibxii  u-b  er  OJaqj^  *ZOSl 
(^noq«  paip  aq  sabs  a^BpSufj  ^nq  i  aAiq^isod  sraaas  siqj^ 
iLCpMa|T[  ^utL  aotuc^  b  a^BiooSau  oq.  paiojduia  spj0|  q.qSia 
om-  JO  om:j  ajaAL  autjB^  z^t j  ^^^^TTTIAV  P^''^  ^^^^113  ^P 
^^^H  III  ^nag  q(»9T  *I8ST  in  Xjuag  pje  spnBq 
siq  ux  naaq  aABq  o^  'sj|OJ  ^ua^^Bd  aq^  nio^  'xiiaas  iCmq 
-xuooy  puB  *3[oad{r3  '-^Bg  jo  s^saaoj  aqj,  'aSjBqo  iCjB-^ 
-ipajaq  ub  08[b  '(^sojoj  pooiLfBg  Siridaa3[  jo  Xj-juBaCias 
aq'^  iCq  'aJlq8Jac^saono|JC)  m  *uoc^niCBx  a{(^^iT[  ppq  aq 
8tSI  «!  p^'B  'ajiqspjojajag  ui  s^jsajoj  leAoi  aqc^  jo  diqs 
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•pjoj8J9jj  (xj  qc^notnnoj^f  uiojj 
SuioS  9jTi[M.  *^igi  'a9qra908Q  i[^6T  P^''^  H^8I  Af^  P^tb 

'e{9A'Biag;    '(Jg  pU'B   pjOJ9J9JJ    U99M^9q    9J9IJ   TO41  9q    'J9q 

-iU9A0^  tp8S  pn''5  q^2,5  '81  ST  ^  ^^^IV  *^S9u8  8^9dn|9(^ 
-u'BQ  8*8  s9cyBjd  q^oq  ^'b  ^qnop  oa  *Xau9A'BSj9qy  o^  pioj 
-9J9g  mojj  A'BJA  siq  m  'qoj'Bj\[  q^n  *lI5t  QJC^qi^  Sui9q 
'iflpsuoTfiTBOOO  ^09djr3[  p9^TsiA  Suu[  9X{%  9011^  siq^  q.y 
•uoa'Bq  J9pjoq  c^'b^jS  «  '9dnj9^u'BQ  9p  nreqiTAV  ^  pj'BAi 
B  SBM  oqAL  *3[09d[i]g;  9p  qSng  ^^9^  uqop  umpf  ^g; 

'9m9j;  vri  pU'B  qS9{89i[0'a;  jo  J9Mop  p-eq  9q8  jb9X  Sin 
-MO{|oj  9q^  aj  •p98B9[d  9q8  xnoqAi  jLuimxi  o^  uqop  Siiy^ 
0%  s3[i'Btn  05  piBd  'AiopiM  siq  'umpp  pn-e  'tOST  P^IP  ®H 
•do^'Bg  m  spu'B|  8iq  joj  9SB^nos  s:5[j'bui  om(^  pred  os[^  9jj 
•nqof  JO  pjg  9q^  m  s-ijunoooB  eiq  p9a9pa9J  9q  qoiqAi 
JOJ  *iC^unoo  ^-eqc^  jo  J5iU9q8  ws  if|qi3qojd  '9Jiq8pioj9a9j{ 
JO  8^89 JOJ  oqq.  sfoiMqi-Bq  eiq  ui  ppq  9A'8q  o%  8ra99s  9q 
uSi9J  8^nqof  JO  ^u9Tii9ou9uiaido  ^q':^  ^y  '001?  ^^J  £611 
ur  *UMOJQ  9q^  JO  'doreg  "oo  *qo'Bqj9A|nj  jo  ifoeqjtij  jo 
iCuojBq  9q^  p98Bqojnd  ^Liuoji  jo  uos  '3[09dn3  9p  uqof 

•p^Fi  P  ^89J0J  9q^ 
raojj  Sap[  9q(j  o^  89iip  joj  68TT  ^I  ff5[j'Bm  gj  J'B9ji'b  ui  sb 
J  pj-aqoi-jj  JO  |p'g[  9dTj  oq:^  ui  p9UOT^u9ra  o^^  si  i^JU9jj 

•pOOMiC-BfJ     9q^   JO    ^89J0J    ^iCoJ    9q^    UO    88^d89J^    B    JOJ 

n9qd9^g  Surjj  o^  s5[JBai  OOI  Jo  ®^F  '^  ^'^^  ^^  P^^  ^H^ 
^/3[09d|T3  9p  „  p9[|'B0  *iliu9jj  ifq  p9p990ons  SBAi  qSn JJ 

•8:^oqq'B  j9^S9on<)|f)  9q^ 

JO  8UOp09p    9q^  UT   ^J'Rd  95['e^  O^   P9U0UIUIT18   9J9Ai  SJOljd 

®HX  •pJ0j9J9g  JO  pjojgfodg  si3aioqj[  jo  o^-cdooeidg;  9q^ 
Suunp  'gt-SSf'I  ^  noi8S9jddns  8^t  p-jon  p9^8i8qn8  pU'B 
*J9^89ono][JC)  ^^B  J9^9  J   'c^g  JO  i!C9qqy  9m^0Tp9U9g  9qq.  jo 

jpo  -B  8BM  (^J       '^T  p9M0pU9  iCjm'C^90  OqM  'U-BUUOJSJ  Z^IJ 

qSnjj  s^Ai  -/Cjq'Bqojd  ojoui  jopunoj  oqj^  '^^^^Il^ff  ^P 
AJU9JJ  iCq  'piABQ  '(jg  o^  po^Boipop  pU'B  't8TT  ^]  ypod 
"113  ^'^  p9punoj  SBAv.  ^xoud  -B  '9|ispSnQ  o^  Suipjoooy 

•enuiix9d8uj  jo  8J9c^rBqo  pu-B  8uoi^'Buijg 
-uoo  X9'ys[  Awswi  UI  pire  '8811  ^I  J9^89ono{Q  oq.  U9qd9^g 
jSx{  j9^'Bqo  uop-Buuguoo  oqq.  ui  p9pnpui  si  qojnqo  9q^ 
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JO  JO  -ipBT[  Jno  JO  pdBi^o  aq'^  pui3  '^^<Jn3  V^  PI^'^Q 
"^S  P  qojtiqo  oq^^  *J8'js9onojJ[)  'e^jd^^ej  rjg  o^  9aisS  'wbtjol 

•jouMopirei  eaiqspiojajog  bBj-bi  «  sbav.  nnjqji^w  'eyq-e 
-^jreraaj  si  ^ii^^sip  japjoq  (^'eq^  m  qoiqii  ^ootaj^s  iCj-B^^ipin 
JO  p^aS  ou  pred  spn-Bi  aqj;  'XTBraqaqSug  pessessodsip 
aq^  *pampBQ  jo  ^t38s  aqq.  ni  ^-bs  irerajo^  z-jij  ^"^nUAV 
aiaqj)^.  ^^[oediT^  ^nasaid  aq^  si  ppgnaqojj  ui  a^^aodiqQ 

•aSB|jiA  piTB  a^^SBo  aq*}.  jo  c^sTsa-q^nos  p|ag 
«  ni  poo^s  ^sureraaj  aoui^  v  (jou  qoiqAi  jo  'iCioud  aqj^ 
^/qd-BjSouora  „  'b  jo  ^afqns  aq^  uaaq  ffeq  qojnqo  aqj^ 

•aiquinp  pu-B  {•Bi^irB^sqns 
ajaM  8SiiTp[mq  xrerajo^  sb  'iCinosisra  ut  i[joav.  jaqxea  Auis 
iCq  papaoajd  &sja  siq^  (^-eq^  a^q-Bqojd  ^oa  si  ^j  -papnj^s 
-noo  SBAi  daa5[  j|aqs  aq^  uaqiii  'uoT^'ednooo  JIaqc^  ja^jB  os 
JO  Xin^uao  'b  joj  pji^q  ^on  pip  puB  'jaqrai^  jo  saouajap 
pa's  aonapisaj  -e  q^iM  eaApsuiaq'j  pa^^ua-^uoo  spj0{  u-Bai 
-joj^  iCp-ea  aq^  ^-eq^  aq  ajojajaq^  A'exa  '^i  -pws  'daa3[  aq^ 
JO  2iaosBm  aq^  ireq^  japp  -/Cjpapioap  si  qojnqo  aqj, 

^^Tpj-BAipg  siSay;  ajodtaa^  ^aua^  pumpeQ  -a^ao 
-diqQ  ^aua^  rau-erajo^  snqg  LHTAS.  '©ppj^naojy  auj  ui 
^tms  98^18  ag^dijosqns  agjja^  |aAasj|iA  a8jj,/spjooaj  qoiqAi 
^fivps^moQ  q^iAL  saouaoiraoo  ^^d{i;g[  jo  ifjo^^stq  aqj, 

•ai'i^'BO  JOJ  papB3[00^9 

(^qnop  on  'saSBpuaddB  aq  ppoM.  suuoj^'B^d  q^nos  pu-B 
ipjou  aqcj.  qoiqAi  o^  'jadoad  a|^8T30  aq^  a^n^i^suoo  ppiOM. 
siqj^  •apB3[ooc^s  qsi^Sug;  aq'^  SnijyBjdaj  pui9  ^paAoraaj 
-aon  'j^-BAi  auo^s  -b  ^\\^  apqAi  aqq.  Suipunojjns  iC[q*Bq 
-ojd  'pj«Ai  ja^no  itb  s^  Mojaq  ^jjnoo  asBq  aq^  paiCo^dina 
aA^  o^  pn'B  'pnnoui  aq^  uodn  daa3[  n^qs  -b  %jm(^  aA^q 
o^  raaas  -/Caq^  uoissassod  i[oo^  sctbouo^   aq(^  ^®HA\. 

•aj^^-BO  JOJ  sajnsopua  pa^oa^^ojd  joj  aAjas  pjnoA^.  suoi(^ 
-jod  ojaq^nos  pu-B  q()Jon  aq^  apq^  *s^a^nadap  aq:^  j6j 
cjjnoo  asisq  aq^  SuiurB^uoo  Aiopq  japuiBcaaj  aoqsasjoq 
aq^  puB  *punora  aqc^  no  Suiaq  Sai|jaMp  I'BdiooLid  aq^ 
'qoc^yp  j-B^noJio  jadojd  s^i  q'^iAi  ^i  Sui^Bpsi  'pp-B^io  aq^j  jo 
jaujoo  auo  %'b  patioui  -b  dn  Av.ajqq.  pire  'uoissassod  :s|oo(j 
'qsqSug;  dip.  *a|doad  ja^'Bf  -b  ^^v^  uiaas  ppoM.  ^i  uaqj^ 


•qgi^ug  9T{%  JO  -^JOJA  aq-}  8q  iCiq-eqcjcd  ppoM  gnj j^  'ppB^io 
eq^  P9ULI0J  ][ui(ju90  eq^  qoiq/ii  jo  'ajj-Bd  eajqc).  o^ui  s^no 
esojo  OAi^  iCq  popTAipqiis  sbal  ojnsopne  2uoj  siq^  *89|dTn'B 
-X9  J9q^o  ui  ptre  'iu[9Apspj[  ^-B  Aji^iyc^d  s«  '9J9q  'j'Bqq.  9q 
-^'Bui  (^j  "iCino  diBOs  -B  -^q  'p9Aio|p8  panojS  9q^  9J9qAi 
'jo  'qo^ip  9|2ui8  -B  A({  papimojjns  etbm.  qoiqAi  ^'^sqm, 
pu'B  (^6rB9  521  if q  q^nos  pa«  q^on  spjBiC  008  ^noq-B  (^nq 

*9JnSg  J'BpiS9JJI  n-B  JO  *n^^^  pJU^BU  'B  JO  U9T['B^  GfB/A  qS^ 

-TTBAp'B  i!C|[BinSiio  •  %^^S^  SmJAO\\o}  oq^  o^  Soiq^^oraos  si 
S5[J0Mq^JB9  ^a9S9jd  9qq.  iCq  p9^89SSns  9oa9J9jni  9qj^ 

•9SpLiq  punoui  9q(j  sb  j-bj 
S13  qo^ip  9q^  Suops  nre^  9A'Bq  ^-bui  il^Ai  -b  9on9q  uiojj 
(^•Bq^  OS  'opis  iju{  9q^.  uo  q.mod  9uo  ^"b  (^no  snna  panoui 
9q^  JO  qo^ip  9q^  jouioo  c^saAi-q^nos  aq^  (jy  'do&^s  ssa^ 
punoui  9qq.  jo  !^U908b  9qq.  SuTJ9pu9i  *9Spuq  Suidojs  'b 
&BJA  9J9q  pu'B  'oiopoui  jp  SI  siqc^  if|q'Bqoij[     'punoui  oq^ 

SpU908'B  q^Bd  V  pu'B  'qO^^ip  9q'^  SaSSOJO  iC'BAi9Sn'B0   J9pU9TS 

B  '  (}SB9  9q^  (y^  9aoai  ^nq  '9ou'bic^u9  a9^uo  oq^^  9(^i8odao 
c^ou  SI  d99:5[  9q^  o^ui  pj-Biii  j9^no  oqq.  uiojj  pBOi  aqj; 

•uiJOj(^'B|d  q^nos 
axfj  pu'B  pjBM.  j9^no  9q^  A\.opq  qoc^Ip  oq^  Suo^b  pBOJ  « 

Xq  (^SB9  9q^  UIOJJ    p9q0'B0jdd'B    si  90U'BJ^U9  Siqj^       •SJ9AiO^ 

IfBuis  JO  uoic^-Bpunoj  9q^  paouoo  iC^ui  qoiqAL  'sd^oq 
q^'B9  ifq  pa^ju-B^  pu*B  '5[U'Bq  9q(j  ui  ^no  iC-BM.  A^o^oq  d99p 
V  Xq  p9i[j'Bui  'q.uiod  q^nos  9q^  ^-b  ^^^^9^^^  b  ^q  sbm  'pjB-^ 
j99.no  9q9  09  *ST  ^Bqq.  '9|(^SB0  9qq.  09  90U'bj9U9  uiBUi  9qj^ 

•pjo  9q  if  "Bin  qoiqiii  'pu9  q^ou  oq^  jbou  9pis  9SB9  aq^ 
0%  A'BJA  AiOfjoq  B  ifq  si  'qSno^d  oqq  J9pun  iSiiOU  'uLioj^Bid 

Siq^  09  90U'BJ9U9  9U989jd  9qj,       q9A9J  J9M.0{  B  %fS  pu'B  '^'B^ 

Sui9q  puoiCoq  punojS  oq^  'c^99j  gx  ^noq-B  jo  dj-Bos  b  ipnos 
aq*^  09  (^nq  'qo^ip  v  suq  91  ^8^9  9qc|.  0%  pu'B  c^S9a\.  9q9  oj; 
•pBOjq  999J  08  l^noq'B  pu'B  *q':^oq  0%  uouiiuoo  qo^ip  9q^  iCq 

pj-BASL  J99nO  9X{^  UIOJJ  p9piAip  SI  C^J  •S9J0'B  JUOJ  9A0q'8 
ijq-BqOjd     *9|qBJ9pTSU00     si    'B9J'B    9qj;         •9Sp9    p99'BA9I9 

s^i  JO  cj-Bqq.  AiOfaq  qSnoq-;  'pjBiii  J9(jno  oq-;  jo  |9A9];  9q9 
q!B  iCp'B9u  SI  siqj^     •uiJOjcj'Bxd  q^nos  9q':^  sui'bui9J  9J9qj^ 

•U99S  9JB  S9uo:^8  ou  qSuojq^^  (;no  uoaq  smj 
3[U'Bq  aip  9jaqiML  u9A9  puB  '9jqisiA  si  ifjliosBiu  jo  90'bj9 
•B  q.ou  ^iiq  'suoi^-Bpunoj  jo  |'baoui9j  9q9  iCq  SB  p9Jj'Bas 
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SI  aoBjjue  oqj,  "qo^jp  Joua^^xa  8ij^  mojj  dn  uMOJipj 
(^qnop  oa  Suiaq  '%99j  OZ  ^  01  sasu  pu9  ^saM  aq^j  ^-b 
pu-B  apis  q^nos  aq^  Suojb  qoiqAi  *3[a'Bq  -b  -/Cq  pasr&i  naaq 
seq  pjiSi^  siq^  jo  aSpa  ja'jno  aqj,  •panoai  aq^  jo  ^lui 
-inns  aq^  ASiopq  ^aaj  SI  o^  oi  ^I  qoiqM  jo  pAa^  fBianaS 
aqq.  ^pjTJAV  ULioj^'Bid  q^nos  aqq.  iCq  papaaoons  si  q^nos 
aq^  uo  pire  'pjeXqoanqo  aqcj  siapjoq  '^sea  aq^  no  qoiqM. 
'daap  ^aaj  08  o^  01  ^ojj  qo^ip  'b  iCq  papunoq  si  iC'^p^aA 
-uoo  sc^j  'qo^ip  Jauui  aq^j  jo  dj-easaa^unoo  aq-^  soijoj 
aSpa  aA'eaaoa  ^j  •pnnoui  aq^  jpsq  ||nj  SuLiaAoo  pu-e 
*pBOjq  spjBiC  081  o^  06  "ooiojg.  Suiii'BA  'ad-eqs  pa^'Bun{ 
JO   aoqsasjoq  -b  jo  uuoj^B[d   «   si   pjBAi  ja:^tio  aqj^ 

'^Ipid-BJ  s[|^j  adop  iBjn^'Ba  aqq.  qoiqAi  jo  asw[  aq^  uio-^ 
^jpreq  AioxTBU  B  Sx{  '^qq/a.  aq^  uo  puB  ^pjBM.  jac^no  jo 
Txuoj'yeid  aoqsasJoq  aq^  £c[  q^nos  puB  *^ei3a  '^SBa-q^oa 
aqj  no  'auoj^^id  q^on  aq^  Ac{  papaaoons  si  qcjjou  aqc^ 
no  qoiqid  'qo^ip  daap  -b  iCq  papnnojjns  si  pnnoui  aqj, 
•suaqo:}n[  naaq  aA«q  iC'Bai  'sniBjp-ja:^BAi  aq^  mojj  *qoiqAi 
'[[BAiL  aq^  ^sniB&s  sSnipjinq  paniB^noo  n^qs  aq^  (^^q^ 
jBap  SI  %\  'q8i|Sng;  iCp-Ba  aq  o^  niaas  ^aq:^  saoB[d-ajg  aq^ 
JO  c^-Bq^  pnis  (padsB  jBjanaS  Jiaq^  inojj  -ai^SBO  apqAi 
aq^  ni  ajqisiA  XinosBui  jo  sni-Binaj  iCpo  aq:^  aj-B  s[ibm. 
asaqj^  'naas  Aion  si  '^i  jo  aoui^  on  (^nq  'ajaq  pajaAoosip 
SBM  ijaAi  daap  -b  c^-Bq^^  piBS  si  q.j  'daap  ^aaj  f  (^noq-B 
aq  o'^  Moqs  saoB^d-ajg  aip.  qoiqM.  'qsiqqiu  jo  noi^Bpui 
-lUKXB  aq^  inojj  'xaAnoo  iCpq^qs  si  pnnoin  aq'j  jo  ^ininms 
aqjQ  'niq^iAL  Smuds  amni  «  ifCq  ay^^q  b  pjBM^^no  nAio^q 
naaq  aA-Bq  o^  sraaas  \\b/a  ja^no  siqj^  '\P^  Jacjno  aq^ 
JO  oSb  aip  JO  SI  (^i  i  Snipjiiiq  joua^jni  itb  o^  paSnopq 
qoiqAi  :5[oiq^  ^aaj  g  ^BAi-ssojo  -b  jo  ^naniSBJj  -b  sniBinaj 
ejaq^  siq^  jo  pna  q^nos  aq^  nioj  j  •niBip-jac^'BM.  b  si  ^i  jo 
apis  q^on  aqc|,  no  1  daap  ^aaj  g  pnB  apiAi  (^aaj  g  (jnq  '^sb]; 
aq^  o^  jB^iniis  ^aoB^d-ajg  -b  SBq  osjb  siqj,  '^Siq  q.aaj 
f  [  c^noq-B  piTB  Sno|  -jaaj  08  si  (^naniSag  nja-^saAi  jo  jaq^o 
aqj^  I^SNL  aq^  qSnojq^  Sniss^d  '3[nis  -b  niojj  sb  ntBjp 
-ja^BAi  B  SI  apis  qoBa  nQ  ua'janiBip  saqoni  s  I  jo  qjBqs 
|BOijpnqiCo  B  o^m  aAOOB  ni  sjaq^BS  qoiqAi  'daap  ^aaj  g 
iq  pBOjq  ^aaj  g  'aoBid-aaij  pa:5[OBq--pnnoj  b  sniB^noo  %j_ 
•(^aaj  gg  (^noqB  'c^adBJBd  aq:^  q^iA^.  'sbai  c^i  iC^qBqojd  I  qSiq 
^^^J  8 1  ^noqB  puB  'noi-^oapap  c^aaj  g  jo  ojb  nB  q^iAv.  *5no[ 
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it 

-uoo  ETBiSi  (^i  qoTijAV.  GAoq-B  't[Siq  (^98j  9  ^13  :^98j  ^  o^  du  esreq 
9n^  (JB  :5[0iq';  (^99j  ^  raojj  SdiJ9C^':^'Bq  9piff).no  9q:^  uo  c^nq 
'['B0t^9A  uiq^iAv  oeps  'aiq^^iM.  *os  ^piE^u  jo  *JB|nDJTO  pire 
*(jnoq^TAi  j-BuoSiCpd  U99q  gA-eq  o^  ||bai  9q^  Moqs  9S9qj^ 
•(p'Bd'B  spj-BiC  OS  ^noqB  '9pi8  ^89m.  9q^  uo  i9q^o  9q(). 
pcre  qqjoa  9qq.  uo  9uo  ^s^uoiuSbjj  oa^%  ^nq  ui'Bra9J[ 
9J9q(^  n^qs  siq^  JQ     -Suoj  ^99j  ST  o^  ^i  mojj  89OTJ  q'^m 

*UB|d  UI  pSUoSiCpd    SBAV  (^J       -(^89^  pUB    ^8B9  8pJ13^  88  -^^ 

q^no8  puB  q-^jou  8pi'BifC  gS  ^noqB  9ioj9J9q^  puB  *9do|s 

9q^  JO    9Sp9    9q^   XIiq^^TM.  q.99J   99Jq^    ^UOqB  p90B{d    '[fBAl 

9^m9oud  JO  d99:5[  n^qs  b  iCq  p9UAi0J0  8bm  ^loirans  oqj^ 

•dqs  o^  uoi^T8odsTp  Qjym  SaiABq 

q^B9  p9J  9Xp  ^d99^8  9JB   89dop  9qj^       •9pi8  UJ9q^0U  9q^ 

uo  ^S9^b9jS  81  qoiqAi  'qo^rp  8|t  jo  q^dop  9q^  o^  SuipjoooB 
*(^99j  ot  o^  05  uiojj  SI  ^qSt9q  s^i  puB  'spjBiC  ot  ^uoqB 
^89 AIL  puB  ^SB9  puB  ^spjB^  gg  (^noqB  'q'^HOS  puB  q^ou 
*89jn8B9ui  ^imuins  sc^j  'UB^d  jbao  jo  puB  'pgc^Bomur^ 
puB  pK)iuoo  SI  :^j     'jBiogi^B  if^^oqAii  81  puTiooi  oqj^ 

•suopjBZBq  puB  ^jnog^jp 
X|Saip990X9  J9^;jBnb  qsp^  jo  ^som  9q^  uiojj  qoBOjddB 

iCoB    p9J9piI9J    9ABq    ^SnOI    qOiqA^   *8|9A9|    99Jq(^    U9A9    JO 

OM^  ^B  edBqjod  *89:5ib|  d99p  puB  9uoj  jo  ureqo  b  pouijoj 
SBM  9J9q:^   ^Bq^  ^u9piA9   SI  %]  8UB9ni   989qc^  Aq^      'dn 

J9qSiq  U998  9JB  S^UBq   J9q(^0  JO  8UIBai9J  9JTqAi  'q!JJB9  JO 

3[UBq  Suoj-js  B  UMOjq-^  U99q  SBq  qomM  jo  (jJBd  J9mo[  9q^ 

SSOJOB  'OjSuip    d99p  B    SpjBMO^  ^JpiOBJ   Sjpj   pUUOjS  9q^ 

'9p8B0  QX{^  raojj  ^UB^sip  spjB^  005  ^T^oqB  '^89 AV  9q^  uo 
f  Aq.inbi^UB  9IU08  jo  9jb  qoiqA\.  jo  ajJBd  *9snoq-uuBj  b  puB 
qojnqo  ubulio^  qu9iouB  9q^  puB^s  *89jn8opu9  989q(^  jo 
c^8B9  9q^  ocj  puB  *9Sp9  iCj9A  9q^  UQ  '9uipno  UI  JB|nSuBu:^ 
^BqAi9mos  osp  ^nq  *9ai8U9^x9  9joui  qonui  uuoj^B^d 
uJ9q^nos  B  utbSb  8iq^  puoiCoq  puB  *9jnSg  9oqs98Joq 
B  JO  9Jnsopu9  UB  q-i^nos  9q^  uo  'uijoj^B^d  JBpiSaBij^ 
B  81  *q^ou  oq^  uo  ^qoiqAi  puoiC9q  'qo^ip  Suiquosomaip 
puB  punoui  B  JO  e^sisuoo  :^j;  "s^tJOMq^BO  jo  iC|9Ji^u9 
qsouijB   p9Soduioo   81    'u998  Avou  SB   'op^sBo   ^09djrg; 

•UM0U5[  9p^q  ^nq  si  qSno^d  oq*^  qoiqA\.  c^spiuiB 
*9jnpj9A  p9^BAiJun  JO  SAvopB9ui  pA9j  pBOjq  o(^ui  9pi8qns 

IS  'aixsTo  :Hoa<nix 


aj-B  S3[n'Bq  jsdaa^e  puB  SMOjeSpaq  oqj^  •^ajra-eaj^s 
p8ar8q.uoo  s'^i  i[%}^  qoTsa  'sa[SiiTp  daap  ifq  paaiaA-BJ^ 
SI  puB  'qc^iou  9q:^  spi-BAio^  iC|pidBi  s^j  punoxS  oqj^ 

•xnoj8A8Q  -^g  JO  aoIC^^sq.s  jfisM|i'BJ  ptTB  qojiiqo  aq^ 
JO  q^noe  ajira  ^oqs  "b  ptre  'aSpu  aq^  jo  q^oa  ea^roi  oia% 
*3pad|i]2  JO  aS-BjijA  aq^  (jnoqB  jaq^aSo^  j-eau  aq  *^oud 
paiCoj^sap-SiiO|  aq^  jo  a:^i8  aq^  pu^  *qojnqo  'aptSBO  aqx 

•ajiqepjojajag  m 
Xi^unoo  ano^spu'BS  paj  pp  ain  jo  X^n-caq  anbsaan^joid  aq^ 
pare  X:ji]T:^aj  aq'j  jo  q^oq  a[dui'Bxa  q.ua|poxa  ut3  spjojg-B 
qoiq^^  'Xa^i'BA  siq:).  dn  sasered  paojaaajj  spj-BMO^  -^unaA-eS 
-jaqy  niojj  Lvjaivbi  aqj^  'qoanqo-i^ua^  j'eau  'Moaao 
aq:^  o^m  sij-bj  if]lBUTj  ptre  'iCajj-BA  a[q'BjapTsaoo  -b  jo  al 
-ui'Bjp  aq^  saAiaoaa  qoiqAV  xn-Baa^s  "b  *uijo^  aaAU  aq^  pire 
sj|tq  JO  aSpu  Avau.'bq  pws  'doojQ  'apa^Cj^  aq:^  naaM^aq 
sauaAja:^ui  qoiqAii  punojS  uasjojq  Suqpj  jo  ^ouiq.  -b  said 
-naoo  ^pjojaaajj  jo  X^unoo  aq-j  ui  *3[oad[i;3  jo  qsu-sd  sfflj; 


'Z121  *9T  J9qni9A0|i 

•NraNXiQ  j^  H  a:  'SSI 

^IZl  'dd  '3[joAv  eiq  ui  'ojn  siqq.  jo  ifjaAoosip  aqc>  jo  aon^s 
-ranoaio  aq^  o%  papn||*B  s^q  oqM  ^mqnujLOQ  muao^  aq^  jo 
aoq'^n'B  'asBpog  'q  '^  'Jjiif  iiCq  uoi^-Biaossy  aq*^  jo  I'Bsod 
-sip  aq^  ^B  paoB^d  -^tpui:5[  uaaq  ssq  'ibutSijo  aq^  jo  noic^B 
•(^uasaidaa  a^isjnooB  ub  saAiS  qoiqM  '^no  paxauuB  aqj^ 

•satni^  uButo'g-ajd  ui  aoB|d 
nasfBq.  aABq  ^snra  psunq  srq^  ^iCjaAOOSip  aq:^  jo  ^vooi 
aq:^  puB  'tun  aq^  no  sSaT>[JBtn  aq^  jo  aa^OBJBqo  aprut 
aqc^  uiojj  StnSpnp  -pnnojS  japun  pac^tsodap  ^n^^-^'^o 
puB  jaq^aSo^  paaaq^^BS  spiBA\jaqjB  aaaAv  strreraai  pauropgo 
arp  (JBq':^  uA^oqs  SBq  'apjio  aq^  jo  auo:fs  (j8aSjB|  aqq.  jo 
apis  aq^  iCq  'uiaaaq'^  sauoq  q:^TA\.  tun  ub  jo  XaaAOOSTp  aq^ 
0|iqAi  '(jods  iCiaA  siq'^  uo  %v[  uaaq  pBq  ajiCd  |Baaunj  b  ^Bq(^ 
aouapiAa  aAisnpuoo  c^somp  aq  o^  maas  ppoAv  siq  j,    "jan^j 

•aixsvo  :H03dira  OS 


-aj  JO  X^mn^joddo  Biif)  0][V)  ppicui  j  '^jsAoasip  am  t{;tM  pe^oaanoa 
BfOBj  8ai)B9a»)U[  ^ej9A9S  ^V.^  ^m  peqEtainj  nq  oqM  'ooiaQ  jo  JOfou 

o3p9q  Sin^pastq  gq-j  ugqAJ.  sjnsopas  8q^  niq^ui  ponoj 
SBM.  fBooi'BqB  JO  jC^^i^uBiiD  QjqBjapTeuoo  B  ^Bq^  psnuojoT 
SBM I  eiaiio  9q^  o^  ^leiA  ^  nsosj  jf ra  uq  'am^pidas  jo  ssoun 


joq^nj  JO  ^J9AO0Sip  aq')  lyj  p^sj  jCjqBqojd  Xjqa  ppioa. 
'peqjn^srp  X|a}'B|  useq  "^ou  sbu  ^oa  gq:^  ©jaq-vi  eano^s 
eq^  JO  smos  Of  ^uao^fpe  panojS  aq^  jo  aoi^'eaiarexs  aq^j 
'ssodind  i&yyei  aq^  joj  pa-joaia  jj  'aoBjd-^aTijnq  YBqu^j 
■B  JO  ^n'^^J  '^  s^aasaidsj  jo  'le^d  a-jomaj  sq^  hi  paAij  oqM 
oSeuosiad  ajq'e^on  amos  jo  sin^pidas  jo  9oe|d  aq^  s^jboi 
jaxfjia  e[ojp  ao]n(j  aq^  ^Bq^  ^oqs  o^  niaas  ppioM  XiaA 
-oasrp  !}ndsajd  aq^  'paqddB  naaq  aABq  Xboi  Aj'^anoa  aq^ 
!^noq3nojq:[  paao'j'j'Boe  pnnoj  ajB  ^Bq-^  sano^e  jo  B^nam 
-eSoBxiB  iB[najio  aq-;  jo  amos  qoiqM  o%  aaen  aqj  jaAa^Bqm 
*^Bq^  aAjaeqo  o^  -^aaromne  aq  \\xi\  %i  'AiajA  m  epafqo 
aeaq^  xnoq  q^iM  'aq  A^ra  ^t  '^jjotioibbooo  jo  'easodind 

nDpidas  JO  pajtyea  loj  sanwjs  '^qStJdn  jo  eajoaio  ^oaja 
jBoio^sna  sBd\  ^i  jsq^aqM.  ajsq  ssnasip  o^  noi^aa^nr 
jCra  ^oo  En  %i  ^ng  ■a[dmBsa  qsnuoQ  siq^  o^  xsaq  sapjp 
jaq'fo  jCnBin  aaire^qmasai  asop  aq^  japienoo  aM  naqu  noi^ 
-^a:^!fB  jaq^nj  sa^pza  puii[  eiq^j  jo  i^aaainuom  B  o^  ^^ran 
-sojd  m  ojh  ub  jo  Suipng  9i{%  '^j[Bnp[Arpm  apjp  aoin(j 
9\\%  JO  aen  aq^  uo  SmjBaq  9^1  mojj  ^Bdy  'AvaiA  jo 
e^uiod  iBjaAoe  oiojj  Sui'^Baaa^ui  Lioa  bi  jiCiaAOOsrp  siqj^ 

6^  -mnaa  xv  anomo  oiHinroaH 
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on  his  beloved  consort  Queen  Eleanor,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  parish  acquired  the  name  of  Queen's 
Hope  ;  and  here  the  Queen  stayed  on  her  way  to  Car- 
narvon, where  she  was  proceeding  to  give  the  Welsh 
nation  a  prince  bom  among  them. 

The  chief  families  in  the  comots  of  Merffordd  and 
Yr  Hob  were  :  the  Lloyds  of  Pentref  Hobyn,  descended 
from  Owain  ab  Edwyn  ab  Goronwy,  Prince  of  Tegeingl. 
Owain,  who  was  elected  Prince  of  North  Wales  m  a.d. 
1196,  bore  gules,  three  man's  legs  conjoined  at  the 
thigh  in  triangle  argent ;  but  this  family,  in  common 
with  the  other  descendants  of  Prince  Owain,  appear  to 
have  borne  the  arms  of  Prince  Edwyn,  viz.,  argent,  a 
cross  flory  engrailed  sable,  inter  four  Cornish  choughs 
ppr.  The  Youngs  of  Bryn  lorcyn,  and  the  Trevors  of 
Argoed  in  Yr  Hob,  both  of  whom  were  descended  from 
Tudor  Trevor.  The  Lloyds  of  Estyn,  descended  from 
Meredydd  of  Yr  Hob  or  Estyn,  who  owned  the  greatest 
part  of  the  parish  of  Estyn.  He  was  the  son  of  Gruffydd 
ab  Llewelyn  ab  Ynyr,  of  lal,  who  bore  gules,  three 
pallets  or,  in  a  border  of  the  second  charged  with  eight 
ogresses,  for  Ynyr  of  lal.  The  Matheys  of  Estyn,  now 
extinct,  and  the  Bowlds  of  Plas  y  Bowld  in  Caergwrle, 
who  were  descended  from  Sanddef  Hardd,  Lord  of 
Morton,  in  the  parish  of  Gresford,  who  bore  vert  sem6 
of  broomslips,  a  lion  rampant  or. 

There  were  four  English  families  who  had  lands  in 
these  comots — the  Ravenscrofts  of  Bretton,  who  bore 
argent,  a  chev.  inter  three  raven's  heads  erased  ppr.; 
the  Hopes  of  Ha  warden,  who  bore  argent,  three  storks 
sable  ;  the  Whitleys  of  Aston,  who  bore  azure,  three 
garbs  or ;  and  the  descendants  of  William  Sneyd,  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  Sneyd,  chief  justice  of  North 
Wales,  who  had  lands  in  the  township  of  Rhan  Ber- 
fedd.^ 

Of  these  families  the  Lloyds  of  Pentref  Hobyn  and 
the  Youngs  (now  represented  by  the  Conways)  of  Bryn 
lorcyn  are  the  only  ones  that  still  retain  possession  of 
their  estates  in  these  comots. 
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2.  The  comot  of  Maelor  Gymraeg,  which  we  have  to 
describe. 

3.  The  comot  of  Maelor  Saesnaeg,  which  contains  the 
parishes  of,  Worthenbury,  which  consists  of  thfe  town- 
ship of  Worthenbury  (in  Welsh,  Y  Gwrddymp),  Bangor 
is  y  Coed,  Hanmer,  the  chapelry  of  Overton  Madog, 
that  part  of  the  parish  of  Erbistog  which  contains  the 
township  of  Maelor,  part  of  the  parish  of  Estyn  or 
Hope,  the  townships  of  Dutton  in  Holt  parish,  Aben- 
bury  Fechan  in  Wrexham  parish,  Merford  in  Gresford 
parish.  Is  y  Coed  in  Malpas  parish,  Penley  in  Elles- 
mere,  Bodidris  in  Llanarmon  in  Yale,  and  the  township 
of  Osley.  The  township  of  Park  Eyton,  in  the  parish 
of  Erbistog,  is  in  Maelor  Gymraeg. 

The  castle  of  Overton,  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,  was 
built  by  Prince  Madog  ab  Meredydd,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  chiefly  resided  ;  from  this  circumstance  the  place 
received  the  name  of  Overton  Madog.  In  a.d.  1278 
(7th  Edward  I)  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Robert  de 
CrevecoBur.  In  a.d.  1331,  the  5th  of  Edward  III,  it 
was  granted,  with  other  lands  in  this  comot,  to  Eubule 
L'Estrange,  Baron  of  Knockyn.^  There  are  now  no 
remains  of  this  castle,  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dee,  in  a  field  still  called  the  Castlefield. 

The  parish  of  Bangor  contains  the  township  of 
Bangor  in  Maelor  Saesnaeg,  and  the  townships  of  Eyton, 
Picyllt,  Rhwytyn,  and  Seswick  in  Maelor  Gyraraeff : 
and  the  chapdi^  of  Overton,  which  is  divided  into  iSe 
townships  of  Knoltyn,  Overton,  and  Overton  Foreign. 

Bangor  waa  the  Banchorium  Statio  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  and  in  this  township  stood  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Bangor,  which  contained  two  thousand 
four  hundred  monks ;  who,  dividing  themselves  into 
seven  bands,  passed  their  time  alternately  in  prayer 
and  labour  ;*  or,  according  to  Camden,  a  hundred  by 
turns  passed  one  hour  in  devotion ;  so  that  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  were  employed  in  sacred  duties. 
This  monastery  was  destroyed,  and  twelve  hundred  of 

^  Dngdale's  Baronage.  ^  Bede's  Eccles.  Hut.^  ii,  c.  ii,  p.  80. 
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the  monks  were  put  to  death  by  iEthelfrid,  King  of  the 
Angles,  for  praying  for  the  success  of  their  King, 
Brochwel  Ysgythrog,  against  the  Saxon  infidels.  After 
this  the  monastery  went  to  decay ;  for  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
says,  "  There  remained  only,''  in  nis  time,  "  the  foot- 
steps of  so  great  a  place,  so  many  ruinous  churches, 
and  such  heaps  of  rubbish  as  were  hardly  elsewhere  to 
be  met  with/ 

The  lordship  or  comot  of  Maelor  Saesnaeg  was  granted 
by  Henry  IV  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  Knt.,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  his  family  till  the  41st  of  Elizabeth ;  when 
William,  Earl  of  Derby,  devised  it  to  Sir  Randle 
Brereton  of  Malpas,  Knt.,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the 
£a.milies  of  Hanmer  and  Gwemhaeled.^ 

The  chief  families  of  ancient  descent  in  the  lordship  of 
Maelor  Saesnaeg  were  :  The  Lloyds  of  Talwrn,  Halch- 
dyn,  and  theBryn,*the  Dymocks  of  Williagton  aiid  Pen- 
ley  Hall,  the  Broughtons  of  Broughton,  and  the  Ey  tons 
of  Maes  Gwaelod,  who  were  all  descended  from  Tudur 
Trevor;  the  Philipses  of  Gwemhaeled,  descended  from 
Einion  Efell,  Lord  of  Cynllaith,  and  now  represented 
by  the  Fletchers  of  Gwemhaeled.  The  Pulestones  of 
EmeraUt,  and  the  Hanmers  of  Hanmer,  Bettisfield,  and 
the  Ffens,  who  got  lands  in  this  lordship,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Wales  by  Edward  I,  and  the  Roydons  of  Isgoed, 
who  bore  verty  three  roebuck's  heads  erased  in  bend  or, 
in  dexter  chief  a  rose  of  the  second.  This  last  family  came 
into  Maelor  from  Kent  with  the  commissioners  of  Lord 
Abergavenny  in  1442.  The  ancient  and  distinguished 
family  of  the  Eytons  of  Park  Eyton  in  Maelor  Gymraeg, 
bad  formerly  large  possessions  in  this  lordship. 

III.  Cantref  Trefryd,  which  contained  the  comots 

^  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  ii,  p.  300. 

'  The  Lloyds  of  the  Bryn  are  now  represented,  throngh  heirs 
female,  by  the  Lord  Kenjon  of  the  Bryn  and  Gredington,  and  the 
Chevalier  Lloyd  of  Clochfaen.  The  Eytons  of  Maes  Gwaelod  were  a 
branch  of  the  Eytons  of  Eyton  Uchaf,  who  were  descended  from 
Tndnr  Trevor  throngh  the  line  of  Cynwrig  ab  Rhiwallon,  who  bore 
ermine,  a  lion  rampant  aahle,  armed  and  langnod  gules, 
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of — 1,  Croes  Faen  ;  2,  Tref  y  Waun  ;  3,  Croes  Oswallt 
or  Oswestry. 

The  comots  of  Croes  Faen  and  Tref  y  Waun,  and  all 
Cantref  Rhaiadr  were  united  by  the  Mortimers  into 
one  territory,  called  Swydd  y  Waun,  the  lordship  of 
Chirk,  or  Chirkland.  It  contains  the  parishes  of  Llan- 
fair  or Y  Waun  Isaf  (Chirk),  Llanarmon  Mynydd  Mawr, 
Llanarmon  Dyffryn  Ceiriog,  Llanrhaiadr  ym  Mochnant, 
Llangedwyn,  Llansilin,  Llangadwaladr,  Llangollen,  and 
Llansantffraid  Glyn  Ceiriog. 

Of  these  parishes  that  of  Chirk  contains  the  manors 
of  Chirk,  Bryn  CunaUt,  Halchdyn  or  Halton,  Pen  y 
Clawdd,  and  Gwem  Ospin. 

The  manor  of  Halchdyn  or  Halton  was  given  by 
Prince  Madog  ab  Grufiydd  Maelor,  in  a.d.  1200,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis.  This  manor  and  certain  lands 
belonging  to  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Abbey 
till  it  was  dissolved  in  a.D-  1535,  when  they  were  seized 
by  Henry  VIII,  and  they  remained  in  the  Crown  till  the 
1 4th  James  I,  A  .D.  1617,  when  they  were  granted  (for  the 
sum  of  £75  and  £40)  to  John  Knight,  John  Weddall, 
William  Dickenson,  senior,  William  Dickenson,  junior, 
Matthew  Robinson,  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  Knight, 
Sir'Thomas  Middleton,  Knight,  and  Richard  Swale,  of 
Green  Hammerton,  in  the  county  of  York,  gentle- 
man. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  places  granted  by 
James  I  to  the  above-mentioned  persons  :  All  the 
seignorial  lands  ("  omnes  terras  dominicales'')  of  the 
manor  of  Halton  or  Halghton ;  all  the  separate  lands  in 
Halton  and  Chirk  of  Maes  y  Mynydd  ;  Y  Bryn  Krayth ; 
Maes  y  Penylan ;  Erv^*^  Vadog  and  Glidfa ;  Maes  Llanerch 
Goch  ;  Pant  y  Fallt ;  Maes  y  Llwyn  Gwem  ;  Maes  y 
Court ;  Ty  David  ab  Sir  John  and  Meredith  Trevor,  £5 ; 
all  once  belonging  to  Valle  Crucis,  formerly  a  monas- 
tery.^ 

^  "  Exceptis  decimis  lana)  et  agnellorum  eomra  anditare  premis- 
sornm  onaratis  £5  125.  Od.  de  Rectoria  de  Pinchbeck. 

*'  Habendum  imperpetuum.     Tenent  mancrium  de  Trunchants  in 
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A  further  account  of  the  lordship  of  Chirk  will  be 
given  at  a  future  page. 

3.  The  comot  of  Croes  Oswallt,  or  lordship  of  Os- 
westry, contains  the  twelve  parishes  of — 

1.  Oswestry,  which  is  divided  into  the  townships  of 
Middleton,  Aston,  Hisland,  Wooton,  Sweeney,  Weston 
Cotton,  Maesbury,  Llanfordaf,  Pentref  y  Gaer,*  Cyn- 
nynion,  Coed  tan  y  Gaer,^  Tref  ar  y  Clawdd,  Treflach, 
Trefonen,  Morton,  and  Crickheath  or  Crugiaeth,  which 
last  township  once  belonged  to  Einion  Greulawn  ab 
Einion,  son  of  Rhiryd  Flaidd,  Lord  of  Penllyn.* 

2.  The  parish  of  Llanfarthin,  Martin's  Church  or  St. 
Martin's,  which  contains  the  townships  of  Iffton  Rhyn 
Uchaf,  IflRton  Rhyn  Isaf,  Weston  Rhyn  Uchaf,  Weston 
Rhyn  Isaf,  and  Bron  y  Garth.  John  Griffith  of  Cae 
Cyriog,  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwabon,  Esq.,  who  died 
A.D.  1698,  states  in  his  manuscripts  that  he  saw  in  the 
lordship  of  Oswestry  some  deeds  sealed  by  Gutyn 
Owain  for  the  land  of  Iflfton,  where  his  name  was 
written  thus,  "Gruffydd  ab  Hugh  ab  Owain,  aliaa 
Guttyn  Owain  de  IflPton." 

3.  The  parish  of  Selatyn,  which  contains  the  town- 
ships of  Brogyntyn  Uchaf  and  Brogyntyn  Isaf.  In 
this  parish  is  the  mansion  and  park  of  Brogyntyn,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Owain  de  Brogyntyn,  Lord  of 
Dinmael  and  Edeyrnion,  and  now  of  his  descendant,  J. 
R.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P. 

4.  A  part  of  the  parish  of  Llan  y  Myneich,  or  the 
Village  of  the  Miners.  This  parish  contains  the  town- 
ships of  Careg  Hwfa,  Llan  y  Myneich,  LlwynTidman,  and 
Tref  Prennal,  and  lies  partly  in  the  comot  of  Mochnant 
is  Rhaiadr,  in  the  cantref  of  Rhaiadr,  now  called  the 

capite  per  serv^iciiim  40mas  partis  ffeodi  militia.  Tenentes  ceeteraB 
de  Eastgreenwick. 

**  CtLstodis  ffabrici  Ecclesiee  MetropolitansD  Eboraci  solubil.  ("Vide 
Rot  alum.) 

"  Teste  Rege  apnd  Westmonasterinm  24to  die  Junii  per  warren- 
tnra  commissionariorum."  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  vol.  61,  p.  85, 
14  Jac.  1,  pars  17,  No.  6.) 

*  Caer  Ogyrfan.  '  Cae  Cyriog  MS. 
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lordship  of  Chirk,  partly  in  the  comot  of  Deuddwr,  in 
the  Cantref  of  Ystlyg,  now  called  the  Hundred  of 
Deuddwr,  and  partly  in  the  lordship  of  Oswestry.  In 
the  north-west  part  of  this  parish  is  an  insulated  hill  of 
limestone, called  Llan  y  Myneich  Rock,  which  the  Romans 
explored  in  search  of  copper  ore  ;  and  in  the  Ogof 
several  skeletons,  Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  discovered.  Clawdd  Offa  divides  this  parish 
into  nearly  two  equal  parts,  and  crosses  this  insulated 
hiU ;  and  parallel  with  two  other  dykes  across  it  runs  a 
stupendous  rampart  of  loose  stones,  accompanied  by  a 
deep  foss,  which  turning  follows  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  encompasses  about  one-half  of  its  whole  extent ; 
this  is  probably  Roman,  intended  to  guard  the  passages 
and  accessible  parts  when  their  ores  lay  exposed  to  the 
plunder  of  the  Britons ;  on  its  eastern  brow  once  stood 
a  cromlech,  measuring  seven  feet  by  six,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  thick,  called  Bedd  y  Cawr,  and  under 
it,  according  to  immemorial  tradition,  the  wife  of  a 
giant  was  buried,  with  a  golden  torques  about  her 
neck ;  and  to  obtain  this  treasure  three  brothers,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  some  years  ago,  in  a  most 
reprehensible  and  sacrilegious  manner,  broke  into  this 
sanctuary  of  the  dead,  and,  to  accomplish  their  object, 
overturned  the  stone  from  its  pedestals,  in  which  posi- 
tion it  now  lies."^ 

Who  the  race  of  men  were  that  built  the  cromlechs 
in  Britain  we  have  no  certain  information,  but  "  Dr. 
Hooker,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1868,  described  a  race  of  men  in  a  district  of  Eastern 
Bengal  who  erect  at  the  present  day  monuments  similar 
to  those  termed  in  Western  Europe  Druidical.  With 
his  own  eyes  he  had  seen  dolmens  and  cromlechs  not 
six  months  old.  He  says  that  they  call  a  stone  by  the 
same  name  as  is  given  to  it  in  the  Keltic  idioms  of 
Wales  and  Brittany,  though,  he  adds,  little  of  the 
character  of  their  language  is  yet  known. "^ 

^  Carlisle's  Top,  Diet.,  1811. 

*  Tradiiioiis,  by  Charles  Hardwick,  1872. 
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With  regard  to  a  remark  made  in  the  previoiis 
chapter  relative  to  the  human  remains  found  at  Perthi 
Chwareu,  that  the  anoestors  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the  ancient 
races  of  Northern  Africa,  I  find  it  strongly  corroborated 
in  a  work  lately  written  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  of  Man- 
diester,^  from  which  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages,  as 
tendiog  to  throw  some  Ught  on  this  subject. 

"The  country  about  the  Upper  Oxus  river,  now 
mainly  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Khan  of 
Bokhara,  is  ffenerally  agreed  upon  as  the  locality 
whence  the  v^ous  mem&rs  of  tie  Aiyan  famUy  on^ 
ginally  migrated,  some  northward  and  westward  over 
Europe,  and  others  southward  and  eastward  into  India.. 
The  Kelts,  the  Teutons,  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Letts,  and 
Sdaves  are  aU  European  branches  of  this  original  stock 
The  Persians  and  the  high  caste  Hindoos  are  the  prin- 
cipal  descendants  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
migration. 

**  The  chief  elements  of  the  British  population  at  the 
present  time  are  Keltic,  represented  by  the  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Graelic  tribes ;  and  the  Teutonic,  which  in- 
cludes Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  and  Danish  and 
Norse  Scandinavians. 

"The  non- Aryan  races  inhabiting  Europe  are  the 
Magyars,  Turks,  Tatars,  and  Ugrians  in  Kussia,  the 
Basques  in  Spain  and  the  south-west  of  France,  and 
the  Laps  and  Fins  in  Northern  Europe." 

Thus  far  we  have  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Europe  of  Aryan  descent,  and  for 
the  origin  of  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  I  shall  quote 
the  following  from  the  same  interesting  and  valuable 
volume. 

"  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  in  his  Prehistoric  Nations^  con- 
tends that  the  *  bronze  age  in  Western  Europe  was  in- 
troduced by  a  foreign  people  of  Cushite  race,  culture, 
and  religion,  and  that  for  a  very  long  period  it  was 
controlled  and  directed  by  their  influence.'" 

"  He  further  adds  : 

*  Traditions,  by  Charles  Hardwick. 
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"  ^  The  first  settlements  of  the  Arabian  Cnshites  in 
Spain  and  Northern  Africa  cannot  have^been  later  than 
five  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. ....  Pro- 
bably the  Cushite  race,  religion,  and  civilisation  first 
went  to  the  ancient  Finnic  people  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  from  Spain  and  Africa.  The 
beginning  of  the  bronze  age  in  these  countries  was 
much  older  than  the  period  of  Tyre.  The  Tyrian  esta- 
blishments in  those  western  countries  seem  to  have  been 
later  than  the  Aryan  immigration  that  created  the 
Keltic  people  and  languages ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Tyrians  introduced  the  *  age  of  iron'  not  long  after  their 
arrival,  for  it  was  evidently  much  older  than  the  time 
of  the  Romans.' 

"  Professor  Nilsson  refers  the  ancient  bronze  instru- 
ments, etc.,  to  Phoenician  influence,  and  describes  some 
sculpture  on  two  stones  on  a  tumulus  near  Kivik,  which, 
Mr.  Baldwin  observes,  '  even  Sir  John  Lubbock  admits, 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  a  Phoenician  or  -Egyptian 
appearance.' 

'*Mr.  Baldwin  traces  to  Arabian  Cushite  colonies  the 
very  ancient  civilisation  of  ^gypt,  Chaldaea,  and  the 
southern  portion  of  India,  as  well  as  PhcBnicia  and  the 
western  nations.  Another  stone,  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Nilsson,  is  an  obelisk  symbolising  BaaL  Re- 
ferring to  this  monument,  Mr.  Baldwin  says  : 

"^The  festival  of  Baal,  or  Balder,  celebrated  on  Mid- 
summer night  in  the  upper  part  of  Norway,  reveals  the 
Cushite  race,  for  the  midnight  fire  in  presence  of  the 
midnight  sun  did  not  originate  in  that  latitude.  This 
festival  of  Baal  was  celebrated  in  the  British  islands 
until  recent  times.  In  the  Irish  glossary  of  Cormac, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  author  says,  in  his  time  *  four  great 
fires  were  lighted  up  on  the  four  great  festivals  of  the 
Druids,  viz.,  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November', 
('  Nos  Galan  Gauaf,  Nox  KaL  Hyemis').  '  What  other 
people  could  have  brought  the  worship  of  Baal  to 
Western  Europe  in  prehistoric  times  ?     We  see  them 
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in  the  stone  circles,  in  the  ruins  at  Abury  and  Stone- 
henge,  in  the  festival  of  Baal  that  lingered  till  our  own 
times ;  and  there  is  something  for  consideration  in  the 
fact  that  Arabia  has  still  the  ruins  of  ancient  structures 
precisely  like  Stonehenffe.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Arabiai  or  their  represlntativea  in  Spain  and  North 
Africa,  went  northward  and  began  the  age  of  bronze 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before  Gades  (Cadiz)  was 
built/ 

'*Mr.  Baldwin  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
modem  Mahomedan  Semitic  population  of  Arabia  and 
their  great  Cushite,  Hamite,  or  Ethiopian  predecessors. 
The  former,  he  says,  'are  comparatively  modem  in 
Ai-abia,'  they  have  '  appropriated  the  reputation  of  the 
old  race,  and  have  unduly  occupied  the  chief  attention 
of  modem  scholars/ 

"  Mr.  Palgrave,  in  his  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia^ 
describes  the  ruins  of  a  '  structure'  which  so  nearly 
resembles  the  famous  Wiltshire  relic  that  he  calls  it  an 
*  Arabian  Stonehenge/  He  adds  that  the  natives  spoke 
of  a  similar  ancient  edifice  as  stiQ  existing  in  a  part  of 
the  country  which  he  did  not  visit.  Mr.  Davies,  the 
author  of  Celtic  Researches^  refers  to  a  passage  in 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  which  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Hecataeus,  that  a  round  temple  existed  in  Britain 
dedicated  to  Apollo.  Mr.  Davies  conjectures  that  Stone- 
henge is  the  edifice  referred  to." 

The  castle  of  Careg  Hwfa  stood  in  the  township  of 
that  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Efyrnwy.  There 
are  no  vestiges  of  it  now  remaining  except  the  foss 
which  guarded  it  on  the  east.  It  was  taken  in  A.©. 
1162  by  Owain  Cyfeiliog  and  his  cousin,  Owain  ab 
Madog,  the  latter  of  whom,  after  keeping  possession  of 
it  for  twenty-five  years,  was  besieged  here  and  slain  by 
his  relations. 

Within  a  mile  of  this  castle  lies  Gwem  y  Fign,  where 
a  battle  was  fought  about  a.d.  1200.^ 

*  Carlisle'^  Top.  Diet 
{To  he  continued,) 
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We  Welsh  are  indebted  to  Irish  antiquaries,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  all  we  know  about  ogmic  in- 
scriptions in  this  country ;  but  I  protest  against  their 
claiming  them  as  Irish ;  for  this  method  of  writing 
was  undoubtedly  common  to  the  Celts  of  both  islands. 
However,  the  scarcity  of  old  Welsh  materials  and  some 
important  changes  of  consonants  which  have  taken  place 
in  Welsh  since  the  date  of  the  oldest  British  oghams, 
render  the  Irish  claim  to  them  at  first  sight  very 
natural.  Thus,  not  only  has  s  become  h,  but  also  qu 
has  become  p  since  these  oghams  were  cut,  whereas 
Irish  still  retains  s  unchanged,  and  only  reduces  qu  to  c. 
On  the  same  ground,  however,  they  might  claim  the 
oldest  of  our  mscriptions  which  are  cut  in  Roman 
characters,  since  the  proper  names  they  contain  diflFer  in 
no  essential  point  from  those  in  ogham.  That  they  are 
able  to  identify  some  of  them  with  names  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  old  Irish  documents,  is  nothing  to  the 
point,  for  the  same  thing  may  also  be  done  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  Gaulish  names,  seeing  that  Celtic 
names,  all  the  world  over,  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
much  the  same.  The  Irish  claims  to  British  oghams  I 
hold  to  be  sufl&ciently  refuted  by  reference  to  the  places 
where  they  have  been  found.  Now  I  venture  to  pro- 
pose a  few  conjectures  as  to  how  some  of  them  should 
be  interpreted. 

The  inscribed  stone  described  in  the  Arch.  (7am6., 
1861,  p.  42,  has  on  it  in  Roman  characters: 

TRENACATVS 

IC   lACIT   FILIVS 

MAGLAGia 

This  is  accompanied  by  an  ogham  which  is  said  to  read 
Trencu)catlo,  which  I  resolve  into  Tren  ac  Catlo=^' Tren 
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and  Catlo/'  Tren  occurs  here  in  the  compound  Tren- 
acatus ;  also  in  "  Trenegussi  fili  Macutreni, '  as  to  which 
see  Arch.  Camb.,  1855,  p.  9.  Catlo  I  identify  with 
Catleu,  which  occurs  in  the  Liber  LandavensiSy  pp.  132, 
135.  The  only  difference  between  Catlo  and  Catleu  is 
that  the  0  is  diphthongised  in  the  latter  and  retained 
without  modification  in  the  former :  compare  llo-er  and 
lleu-ad.  Possibly  Tren  and  Catlo  were  the  persons  who 
had  the  monument  erected. 

The  Fardel  stone,  described  in  the  Arch.  Carrib.,  1862, 
p.  134,  etc.,  seems  to  read  in  Boman  characters  fanoni 
HAQViRiNi  on  one  side,  and  on  another  sagrakvi. 
The  ogham  seems  to  read  Maqiqici  and  Svaqquci.  The 
latter  I  substitute,  with  Mr.  Stokes'  approval,  for  the 
usual  reading  Sfaqquci,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Irish 
antiquaries  antedating  their  /  Where  Iri^  has  /  the 
Welsh  has  w  with  or  without  a  g  prefixed  ;  both  repre- 
sent a  more  original  v,  which  is  to  be  restored  to  its  pro- 
per place  in  the  ogmic  alphabet.  Now  Maqiqici  and 
Svaqquci  seem  to  be  abbreviations  for  Maquiquici  and 
Svaqquuciy  and  to  be  divisible  into  Maqui  Quid  and 
Svaq  Quuci  respectively.  Quuci  and  Quici  are  probably 
mere  variants  from  an  older  form,Quooi ;  the  interchange 
of  u  and  i  in  such  cases  is  very  common  in  theLib.Land., 
as  in  such  names  as  Elcu  and  Elci^  Gurcu  and  Gurci^ 
As  Maqui  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  nominative  plural  as  a 
genitive  singular,  I  prefer  regarding  it  as  the  former  : 
then  Maqui  Quici=*'  filii  Quici."  Now  comes  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  to  be  done  with  Svaq  ?  In  the  first  Dlace,si; 
is  the  acknowledged  antecedent  of  modem  Welsh  chw 
(North  Wales)  and  hw  (South  Wales  and  Old  Welsh) ; 
in  the  next  place,  Svaq  ends  in  a  consonant ;  words 
which  answer  to  this  description  for  Old  Welsh  are  very 
few — I  know  of  only  one,  and  that  is  chwech,  "six," 
which  must  have  been  in  Old  Welsh  svass  or  svahs  from 
the  Indo-European  form  ksvaks,  as  to  which  see  Fick's 
Diet.,  p.  54.  Thus  the  modem  Welsh  chwe  chant,  "six 
himdred,"  implies  as  its  antecedent  svec  cant,  which 
comes  sufficiently  near  our  ogmic  Svaqquci  to  induce  me 
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to  suggest  that  Sv(zqqutici=Svaq  Quuci=Sex  Quiet. 
The  two  Oghams  taken  together  will  thus  stand  for 
Svdc  Quid  Maqui  Quici=^&K  Quici  filii  Quici.  May 
we  take  for  granted  that  the  Quici  left  their  name  to 
"Cuiclande",  or  the  hundred  of  Quick,  which  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  Cornish  manumissions  quoted 
in  Haddan  and  Stubbs' Co unciZs  andEccles.  Documents, 
etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  689  ?  But  what  about  the  situation  of 
"Cuiclande"? 

The  legend  of  the  Bridell  ogham  is  still  sub  judice ; 
Dr.  Ferguson  seems  inclined  to  read  Nettasagrommaqi- 
mucoigreci,  which  I  should  resolve  into  Nett  a  Sagrom 
Maqui  Mucoi  Greci.  One  can  hardly  suppose  Sagrom  to 
be  other  than  nominative,  as  the  usual  -f  of  the  genitive 
is  wanting ;  then  Maqui  must  be  nominative  plural ; 
this  forces  us  to  find  two  nominatives,  iVe^^  and  Sagrom, 
Nett  as  Sagrom  for  Nett  ac  Sagrom  might  be  expected 
rather  than  Nett  a  Sagrom  ;  but  the  conjunction  seems 
to  have  been  early  written  simply  a,  excepting  before  c, 
t,  p  :  at  any  rate,  we  have  a  bleuou  (="  and  hairs")  in 
the  Luxemoourg  Folio.  The  whole  ogham  would  ac- 
cordingly mean  "Nett  et  Sagrom  fifii  Mucoi  Greci." 
Sagrom  is  represented  in  the  Lib.  Land,  by  Gur- 
haereUy  p.  191,  and  also  by  Haaru-biu,  p.  194,  which 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  misreading  or  misspelling 
of  Ha^rubiu.  Mucoi  reminds  one  o{  Mocha  {Lib.  Land., 
pp.  253,  254,  261,  270)  and  Mugh  {Camhro-Brit.  SS., 
p.  274).  Grreci  is  represented  in  the  Lib.  Land,  by  the 
derivative  {orm  Greciel-ia  or(Trec{eZ-i,pp.l61-63,165,l  75. 

With  Carantorius  {Arch.  Camb.,  1846,  p.  182)  may, 
I  think,  be  compared  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Liber 
Landavensis  as  Cerentir-i,  p.  1 75  ;  Cerennhir,  p.  230  j 
Cerenhir,  p.  203  ;  Cherenir,  p.  228  ;  Cerenhir-o,  p.  191. 

Dunocat-i  {Arch.  Camb.,  1847,  p.  25)  becomes  in  the 
Lib.  Land.  Dincat,  pp.  194,  217. 

Brohemaglri  {Arch.  Camb.y  1847,  p.  30)  is  in  the 
Lib.  Land.  Brochmail,  pp.  149,  150,  221,  222,  223, 225, 
226,  260  ;  Brochmail-i,  pp.  136,  206  ;  Brocmail,  p.  124; 
Brochuail,  pp.  141,  191,  195,  216,  224, 
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Etem-o  {Arch,  Camb.,  1847,  p.  201)  appears  as  Etern 
in  the  Lib.  Land.,  p.  240. 

Yevaf{Arch.  Camb,,  1 852,p.  93) occurs  in  theLib. Land. 
asJouaf,  pp.  207, 250.  The  Aniiales  Cambrics  has  leuaf 
frequently,  and  once  the  older  form  lovah,  p.  2 1  (MS.  C). 

Moridic  (Arch.  Camb.y  1852,  p.  274)  occurs  also  in 
the  Lib.  Land.,  pp.  263,  264. 

Vormvini  (Arch.  Camb.,  1857,  p.  371)  is  represented 
in  the  Ann.  Cambrice  by  Gorvin-i,  p.  28.  As  nearly  re- 
lated may  be  mentioned  Goronwy,  which  occurs  in  the 
Lib.  Land,  as  Guoruone,  p.  194 ;  Guorgonui,  p.  212  ; 
Guoronuiy  p.  260  ;  Guronui,  p.  261  ;  Guoronoi,  pp.  230, 
231,  236. 

Vendon-i {Arch.Camb.yl857,  p.  164)  is  represented  in 
the  Lib.  Land,  by  Guennon-oe  (Gluenuon-oe,  O.),  p.  182. 

Briamail  {Arch.  Camb.,  1857,  p.  306)  occurs  in  the 
Lib. Land. ^B Briauail,  pp.  137, 140,207;  Briavail,  p.  135. 

Vitaliani  {Arch.  Camb.,  1860,  p.  52)  is  represented 
in  the  Lib.  Land,  by  Vitalis,  p.  26. 

Clutorigi  {Arch.  Oamb,,  1860,  p.  53)  is  in  the  Lib. 
Land.  Clotri,  pp.  168,  169  ;  C/orfn,  pp.  175, 176. 

Sagramni  {Arch.  Camb.,  1860,  p.  134)  and  Sagrom 
in  the  Bridell  ogham  are  represented  in  the  Lib. 
Land,  by  Guv-haereu,  p.  191,  and  HaarubiUy  p.  194, 
which  stands  probably  for  Haeru-hiu. 

Cunatami  {ib.)  is  duly  represented  in  the  Lib.  Land. 
by  Canatam,  p.  228,  and  Conda/,'p.  132. 

Guodel  and  Guoidil  occur  as  personal  names  in  the 
Lib.  Land.,  pp.  200,  201,  202.  They  would  now  be 
Gwyddyl  and  Gwyddel,  not  to  be  confounded,  however, 
with  Crwyddyl,  "  Irishmen,"  and  Gwyddel, ''  Irishman,'' 
for  these  would  have  been  at  that  time  Goidil,  Goidel, 
or  Guidil,  Guidel ;  this  might,  perhaps,  occasion  a  little 
subtraction  from  the  evidence  which  is  by  some  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  the  Gael  once  ruled  over  Wales, 
leaving  reminiscences  behind  him  of  his  sojourn  here  in 
such  names  as  Gwyddel wem,  etc. ;  with  which  compare 
Lecguoidel,  which  occurs  in  the  Cambro-British  Saints, 
p.  91.  J.  Rhys. 
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CHAETEE   BY   RICHAED    HI  AS   LORD   OF 

GLAMORGAN. 

What  is  written  in  a  previous  number^  concerning  the 
charter  by  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  applies  also  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  present  one,  taken  also  from  the 
St.  Donat's  mimiments.  Upon  the  death  of  the  King^ 
Maker  in  1471,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  held  the  lordship  of  Glamorgan.  She  died, 
as  his  Queen,  16th  March,  1484,  three  weeks  after  the 
date  of  the  charter,  and  he  seems  to  have  held  the  lord- 
ship till  his  own  death  at  Bosworth,  22nd  August,  1486. 
One  of  his  acts  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  for  Sir 
James  Tyrrell,  the  chief  of  the  reputed  murderers  of  the 
Princes,  as  his  deputy  in  Wales.  The  provision,  more- 
over, must  have  been  a  handsome  one,  to  judge  from 
the  schedule  of  T^rreire  Glamorganshire  property,  drawn 
up  by  an  inquisition  taken  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL 

Carta  Jiicdrdi  III***  Regis  AnglU^  etc,  Johanni  Episcopo 

Lajidavensis. 
20  Febr'ii,  1  Bic.  Ill,  1484. 

Ricardus  dei  gracia  Rex  Anglie  et  Francie  et  Dominus  Hiber- 
nie  necnon  Dominus  Glamorganie  et  Morganie  in  partibtis  Wallie 
Reverendo  in  Christo  patri  domino  Johanni  eadem  gracia  epi- 
scopo  Landavensis  salutem  Cum  dilecti  burgenses  et  tenentes 
nostri  residentes  et  inhabitantes  villam  nostram  sive  burgum 
nostrum  de  Kowbrygge  facere  et  procurare  intendant  quod  unum 
capellanum  idoneum  divina  in  ecclesia  sive  capella  Sancte  Crucis 
de  Kowbrygge  predicta  eisdem  inhabitantibus  continue  celebra- 
turum  atque  sacramenta  et  sacramentalia  quociens  opus  sit  ad- 
ministraturum  ex  fructibus  et  preventibus  decimarum  ac  obven- 
cionum  ab  ipsis  inliabitantibus  proveniencium  exhibitum  et 
inventum  habere  valeant  et  ad  id  pro  perpetuo  stabiliendum 
quamdam  ordinacionem  sive  provisionem  aliam  quocunque  no- 
mine censeatur  inter  eosdem  inhabitantes  et  residentes  et  moder- 
num  vicarium  de  Llanblethean  et  successores  suos  quoscunque 
vicarios  futuroa  ibidem  vestro  arbitrio  sive  auctoritate  ordi- 
naria  semper  valituiam  fieri  petant  et  exposcant  nobis  suppli- 

^  Arch,  Camh,f  4th  Series,  vol.  iii,  p.  83. 
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cantes  et  quatenud  ad  id  nt  premittitur  faciendum  nostrum 
consensum  et  auxUium  adhibere  dignaremur  Nos  veio  pie  con- 
siderantes  devotam  intencionem  dictorum  burgensium  residen- 
cium  et  tenencium  nostrorum  villam  nostram  sive  burgum  nos- 
trum de  Kowbrygge  predictum  inhabitancium  ad  divini  cultus 
augmentum  et  animarum  eorundem  salutem  tendere  justis  eorum 
desideriis  annuendum  fore  duximus  atque  ordinacionem  hujus- 
modi  per  v6s  faciendum  nostrum  consensum  in  hiis  scriptis  gra- 
ciose  impartimur  Vos  nichilhominus  requirendens  per  presen- 
tes  quatenus  ad  perpetuam  firmitatem  dicte  ordinacionis  nichil 
quod  in  vobis  est  deesse  videatur  quin  ea  celeiitate  qua  poteritis 
vestrum  pastorale  officium  et  patemum  favorem  in  premissis 
sicut  nobis  complacere  intendetis  indilate  adhibere  dignemini. 
Datum  tam  sub  signeto  nostro  manuale  quam  sub  sigiUo  cancel- 
larie  nostre  de  Kaerdiff  vicesimo  septimo  die  Ffebruarii  anno 
legni  nostii  primo. 

The  king's  seal  in  red  wax  is  affixed.  It  was  about 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  across,  and,  though  mutilated, 
what  remains  is  remarkably  clear,  and  boldly  cut,  and 
highly  finished.  On  the  upper  side  is  a  shield  per  pale. 
Baron  and  Femme  ;  Baron  quarterly,  France  modern 
and  England ;  over  all  a  label  of  three  points :  Femme, 
per  fess, — 1,  Beauchamp;  2,  Newburgh,  on  the  chevron 
five  ermine  spots  chevronwise.  The  dexter  supporter 
is  a  boar ;  the  other  is  lost.  There  is  no  crest.  On  the 
reverse  is  a  knight  in  armour  on  horseback,  his  sword 
raised,  and  his  shield  shewn  in  full  charge,  with  the 
arms  as  described.  These  are  repeated  on  the  caparisons. 
Below  the  horse  is  a  boar  passant.  The  legend  is  lost 
on  both  sides,  but  ^his  is  clearly  the  shield  cut  for 
Richard  as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Lord  of  Glamorgan, 
and  stiU  used  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 

The  charter  was  probably  drawn  up  in  haste.  The 
writing,  though  slovenly,  is  tolerably  well  preserved  and 
perfectly  plain.  Richard,  according  to  the  Irish  letter 
printed  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  came  to  the  throne  26th 
June,  1483,  wherefore  the  date  of  this  charter  will  be 
1484. 

G.  T.  C. 
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THE  BEOADWAED  FIND.— SUPPLEMENTAEY  NOTE. 

Since  the  accounts  of  the  Broadward  find  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  were  printed,  communications 
have  been  received  from  several  distinguished  archaeo- 
logists, all  agreeing  that,  whatever  may  be  the  real  his- 
tory and  nature  of  the  more  remarkable  specimens,  no- 
thing like  them  has  yet  been  found  in  these  islands. 
Even  in  Ireland,  where,  at  least,  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  been  discovered,  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  known.  Perhaps  further  light  may  be  thrown  on 
their  probable  date  when  the  numerous  bones,  most  of 
which  certainly  seem  to  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  them,  can  be  collected  together  and  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  Professor  Owen.  Some  large  teeth, 
in  excellent  preservation,  being  part  of  the  same  find, 
were  submitted  to  that  gentleman,  who,  with  his  well 
known  courtesy,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were 
chiefly  teeth  of  a  small  equine  species.  Two  of  them 
were  identical  with  those  figured  in  cuts  157  and  158  of 
his  British  Fossil  Mammals.  This  species  the  Professor 
has  traced  from  the  deposits  of  the  reindeer  and  mam- 
moth periods  to  the  time  indicated  by  bronze  imple- 
ments ;  and  the  blood  of  what  the  Professor  then  termed 
asinusfossilis,  no  doubt,  he  thinks,  flows  in  some  of  the 
smaller  existing  varieties  of  the  equine.  But  to  distin- 
guish between  the  ass  and  small  horse  something  more 
than  mere  teeth  is  required.  It  seems,  therefore,  highly 
desirable  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  other  bones 
should  be  looked  after  and  submitted  to  the  Professor. 
Among  the  various  bronze  articles,  one  was  purposely 
omitted,  as  it  was  considered  desirable  to  have  it  ex- 
amined by  more  practised  and  experienced  authorities 
before  publishing  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Society's  Journal. 
Several  have  examined  it  with  care,  but  do  not  seem 
quite  certain  whether  it  is  a  new  kind  of  bronze  imple- 
ment, not  very  unlike  a  modern  spud,  or  whether  it  is 
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only  the  mutilated  stump  of  an  ordinary  spear-head. 
To  this  latter  view  one  or  two  objections  seem  to  sug- 
gest themselves,  one  of  which  is  the  small  and  slender 
proportion  of  the  socket  to  the  complete  weapon,  if  that 
was  a  spear  or  lance-head.  Another  objection  is  that 
the  form  of  the  spear-head  must  have  been  of  a  very 
unusual  type,  as  will  be  readily  perceived  on  a  reference 


to  the  engraving  from  the  accurate  representation  of 
the  origiuEu  by  Arthur  Gore,  Esq.  The  ordinary  raised 
central  rib,  which,  by  admitting  a  stouter  wooden  shaft, 
added  so  materially  to  the  strength  of  a  spear,  is  in 
this  instance  wanting,  even  to  a  still  greater  extent 
than  in  some  of  the  large  heads, — a  peculiarity  which 
fonned  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  Broadward  find. 
On  the  opposite  face  of  the  implement  not  the  slightest 
rudiment  of  such  a  rib  exists,  and  never  could  have 
existed  unless  this  face  has  Buffered  some  enormous 
pressure,  so  as  to  have  crushed  it  into  one  flat,  uniform 
surface.  But  this  does  not  seem  at  all  probable,  or 
even  possible ;  while  the  peculiar  form  of  this  face 
seems  to  preclude  the  notion  of  the  implement  having 
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been  part  of  a  spear  or  other  head.  What  may  be 
called  the  cutting  edge  of  the  weapon,  if  taken  as  a 
kind  of  spud,  has  also  suflFered  to  some  extent ;  tinless, 
as  is  not  impossible,  the  edge  has  never  been  rubbed  or 
filed  down  after  coming  from  the  mould.  The  metal 
seems  to  be  identically  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
articles  found  with  it 

As  these  corroded  specimens,  as  previously  stated, 
exhibit  certain  peculiar  appearances,  some  of  the  more 
imperfect  fragmente  might  be  advantageously  submitted 
to  an  accurate  analysis,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained 
whether  any  other  metals  exist ;  and  if  so,  in  what  pro- 
portions. The  extraordinary  alteration  caused  by  the 
oxidation  in  these  cases,  is  very  unlike  what  is  found  in 
implements  of  the  ordinary  bronze  period. 

In  the  same  hole  from  which  the  bronzes  were  taken 
were  found  the  imperfect  remains  of  a  smaU  urn,  which 
is  here  represented  from  a  drawing  of  the  Kev.  T.  Owen 
Rocke,  to  whose  active  assistance  in  making  public  the 
history  of  this  important  discovery  the  antiquarian 
world  is  so  deeply  indebted.  At  the  time  of  its  disco- 
very the  urn  was  perfect,  but  was  broken  in  its  removal 
by  the  men  employed  on  the  draining.  A  small  por- 
tion of  it,  moreover,  had  crumbled  away;  but  there 
was  ample  material  to  enable  Mr.  Rocke  to  reproduce 
it.  As  the  water  flowed  in  with  great  rapidity,  the 
men,  in  their  hurry,  seem  not  to  have  noticed  whether 
it  stood  in  an  inverted  position  or  not ;  but  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  shape,  it  was  probably  not  intended 
to  be  so  placed.  The  form  is  by  no  means  of  the  earliest 
character,  whUe  the  diamond-shaped  ornament  is  of 
common  occurrence,  and  is  more  frequently  found  on 
Gaulish  or  Romano-Gallic  pottery.  The  height  is  five 
inches  and  three-eighths.  The  general  outline  of  the  urn 
itself  is  somewhat  unlike  that  of  ordinary  British  urns.^ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  opportunity  occur- 

*  The  Penqnite  urn  figured  in  Noenia  Comubiw  (p.  229)  is  exactly 
similar ;  so  also  is  that  found  at  Droitwich,  and  that  at  Bagshot, 
both  of  which  were  said  to  be  found  near  Roman  remains.  The 
latter  was  six  inches  high.    (See  Allies*  AntiquUies  of  Worcestershire,) 
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red  of  superintending  the  labourers  during  their  work- 
ing, not  only  in  order  to  secure  the  more  gentle  handling 
and  better  preservation  of  the  remains,  but  also  the 
preventing  any  of  them  from  being  secreted,  and  subse- 
quently disposed  of,  as  is  thought  to  have  occurred  on 
this  occasion.  Judicious  directions  at  the  time  might 
also,  perhaps,  have  led  to  still  further  discoveriea  How- 
ever, if  such  opportunities  did  not  occur,  yet  there 
remains  the  satisfaction  that  all  that  was  recovered  is 
at  present  in  good  hands,  and  taken  care  of.     How  far 


the  present  owner  of  them  may  be  induced  to  consign 
some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  to  any  of  our  three 
national  museums,  in  a  question  that  can  only  be 
answered  by  himself;  but  so  deposited,  they  would  not 
only  be  much  more  extensively  known,  but  more  likely 
to  be  preserved  in  greater  security  than  if  made  heir- 
looms of  the  fiimily  estate.  E.  L.  Baenwell. 
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PEIM^VAL  MERIONETH. 

There  are  few  districts  in  Wales  more  deserving  the 
notice  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its  antiquities 
than  the  portion  of  Merioneth  which  is  roughly  marked 
out  by  the  sea  and  its  estuaries,  north  and  south,  and 
the  Ardudwy  range  of  hills.     Protected  to  the  east  by 
this  range,  by  water  on  its  other  sides,  and  sloping 
gently  downwards  towards  the  west  and  coast,  it  pre- 
sents advantages  which  must  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  intending  settlers  as  being  a  desirable  situation 
both  as  regards  convenience  and  security.     That  such 
was  the  fact  may  be  inferred  from  the  vast  number  of 
remains  left  by  some  tribe  or  other  who  have  bequeathed 
the  ruins  of  their  houses,  enclosures,  fortresses,  and 
graves,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  easy 
to  name  any  part  of  North  or  South  Wales  \diere  so 
numerous  and  important  vestiges  of  the  kind  exist. 
That  they  are  not  more  generally  known  is  not  surpris- 
ing, as  they  principally  occur  in  situations  seldom  ex- 
plored by  ordinary  visitors;   the   majority  of  whom, 
moreover,  even  if  they  traverse  the  district,  would 
probably  be  looking  out  for  romantic  scenery  or  more 
pictureBqiie  ruins,  and  therefore  might  easily  overlook 
these  less  striking  remains.     Even  the  majority  of  resi- 
dent probably  do  not  attach  much  more  importance  to 
them ;  or  if  they  have  paid  some  little  attention  to  them, 
they  have  not  given  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  ob- 
servations ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who 
have  really  devoted  time  and  labour  to  the  subject,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  whole  district  may  be  consi- 
dered comparatively  unknown.     Pennant,  indeed,  tra- 
versed a  portion  of  this  district,  and  mentions  some  of 
the  more  striking  of  its  monuments  in  a  cursory  manner ; 
but  from  his  omissions  it.  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  he 
was  not  aware  how  thickly  these  relics  of  former  times 
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are  scattered  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Even  in 
his  imperfect  account  of  the  Cameddau  Hengwm  he 
takes  no  notice  of  the  nximerous  remains  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  although  those  remains  must 
have  been  much  more  numerous  and  perfect  in  his  time 
than  they  are  at  present.  At  the  date  of  his  visit  the 
mountain  slopes  were  unenclosed.  Since  that  time 
innimoierable  lofty  walls  intersect  the  land  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  that  these  walls  were  principally  built  of 
the  materials  close  at  hand,  is  not  only  probable  from 
the  stones  being  easily  obtained,  but  because  the  wall- 
builders  of  the  present  day  invariably  find  such  stones 
much  better  adapted  for  their  work  than  those  which 
they  could  obtain  from  other  sources. 

Although  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  early  occupa- 
tion of  this  part  of  Wales,  there  does  exist  some  doubt 
as  to  the  route  by  which  it  was  originally  reached. 
There  were  apparently  two  principal  modes  of  access, 
namely,  by  sea  on  the  west  side,  or  the  mountain  range 
on  the  east,  through  the  natural  defiles  which  occur 
here  and  there  throughout  their  length.  The  two 
Traeths  on  the  north,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Barmouth 
river  on  the  south,  were  probably  not  the  routes.  They 
are  inconvenient  at  the  present  time,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  still  more  so  at  an  earlier  period. 

But  whatever  the  route  (and  there  may  have  been 
more  than  one),  there  is  indisputable  evidence  of  a  mari- 
time population  where  there  is  none  at  present.  At  the 
Machynlleth  Meeting  Dr.  Griffith  Griffith  of  Taltreuddyn 
first  directed  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  fact 
that  on  the  sea-shore,  by  Mochras,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Artro,  are  numerous  sand-heaps,  under  which 
are  bones  of  various  animals,  stones  more  or  less  burnt, 
and  other  vestiges  of  human  beings.  These  heaps  lie 
along  the  shore  at  intervals,  and  must  be  considered 
identical  with  the  '*  kitchen-middens"  of  Denmark  in 
character,  if  not  in  their  actual  contents.  That  the 
authors  of  these  mounds  came  by  sea  will  be  generally 
admitted.     On  the  slopes  of  the  hills  running  parallel 
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with  the  line  of  coast,  at  different  elevations,  are  innu- 
merable remains  of  dwellings,  enclosures,  graves,  and 
fortified  strongholds ;  which  last,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, seem  to  be  connected  either  with  the  passes  and 
lines  of  communication,  or  were  places  of  retreat  in  cases 
of  emergency.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  two  singular 
stone  flights  of  stairs  through  passes  in  the  mountain : 
one  is  above  Cwm  Bychan,  the  other  is  in  Bwlch  Drws 
Ardudwy, — a  name,  perhaps,  indicating  that  this  was  a 
principal  route,  and  which  in  Pennant's  time  retained 
the  remains  of  a  cross-wall,  which  added  still  greater 
security  to  the  pass.  These  stairs  are  built  of  large 
slabs  resting  on  rude  coinrses  of  rough  masonry,  and 
having  slightly  raised  curbs,  especially  on  the  outside,  a 
sufficient  protection  in  the  night  time.  It  is,  however, 
here  proper  to  observe  that  the  real  history  of  these 
stairs  is  not  entirely  free  from  doubt.  They  have  been 
ascribed  to  those  generally  called  ancient  Britons,  to 
the  Romans,  and  even  by  some  to  a  still  later  period. 
The  more  general  opinion  is,  however,  against  this  last 
suggestion.  As  regards  the  first  two  opinions,  that 
which  assigns  them  to  the  British  is  the  one  most  in 
favour;  but  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  Roman 
times  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Whatever, 
however,  may  be  their  origin,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
they  are  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  and  unlike  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Wales.  The  accompanying  repre- 
sentation of  a  small  portion  of  the  stepped  road  above 
Cwm  Bychan,  and  which  is  from  a  drawing  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Blight,  will  convey  some  idea  of  these  curious  mountain 
roads.   (See  Plate  1.) 

The  most  important  remains  principally  occur  between 
Harlech  and  Llanaber  parishes.  Above  Harlech  Castle 
are  extensive  enclosures  more  or  less  perfect,  with  clus- 
ters of  circular  dwellings,  the  whole  assemblage  being 
called  in  the  Ordnance  Map  "Muriau  Gwyddelod, ' 
although  the  term  seems  to  apply  more  correctly  to  the 
walls  of  the  enclosures  than  to  the  dwellings.  The  walls 
of  these  latter  were  in  1868  (when  they  were  visited  by 
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tlie  Association)  from  six  to  seven  feet  liigh.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  rock  on  which  Harlech  Castle 
staiids  was  originally  occupied  by  an  earlier  work,  as  its 
character  would  peculiarly  adapt  it  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. If  such  a  stronghold  did  exist,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  sea  \vashed  the  base  of  the  rock,  it  might  have 
easily  served  as  the  temporary  refuge  of  the  occupants 
of  the  Muriau  Gwyddelod  above.  Almost  universally, 
in  this  particular  district,  such  a  place  of  refuge  exists 
near  the  remains  of  habitations;  and  although  such 
strongholds  generally  occupy  higher  ground  than  the 
settlement,  yet  the  Harlech  Rodt  might,  in  this  case, 
be  an  exception ;  and  being  so  easily  reached,  as  well 
as  being  almost  impregnable,  would  counterbalance  any 
objection  as  to  its  bemg  below  the  hill  on  which  the 
houses  stand. 

In  such  unsettled  times  the  rude  huts  and  enclo- 
sures could  have  been  no  protection  against  attack,  and 
hence  the  imperative  necessity  of  some  strong  central 
point  of  retreat.  Hence,  when  the  Normans  overran 
South  Wales,  where  two  hostile  races  were  near  neigh- 
bours for  so  long  a  time,  they  built  their  castles  all  over 
the  district,  which  were  not  so  much  strong  strategic 
centres,  like  the  greater  Edwardian  castles,  as  places  of 
temporary  refuge.  Even  the  towers  of  the  cnurches, 
especially  in  the  south,  were  utilised  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Similar  causes  must  have  led  to  similar  effects,  and 
hence  the  fact  of  our  finding  here  the  same  arrange- 
ments ;  so  that  in  these  remoter  localities  an  ancient 
fortalice  is  rarely  found  without  vestiges  of  a  neighbour- 
ing population.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  not  far  from 
Penarth,  in  Llanbedr  parish,  where  we  have  a  fortified 
height ;  but  in  this  case  the  graves  that  have  been  left 
in  excellent  condition,  and  which  cover  one  slope  of  the 
hill,  are  more  numerous  than  the  vestiges  of  dwellings 
below,  which  have  been  principally  removed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land. 

Another  but  smaller  work  is  at  Pen  yr  Allt,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  rather  connected  witn  the  valley  of 
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the  Artro  and  the  road  leadmg  to  the  mountain  pass 
above  Cwm  Bychan.  The  land,  however  (as  in  the  case 
of  Penarth),  around  it  having  been  under  cultivation 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  traces  of  early  dwellings 
have  been  long  since  removed.  But  whatever  the  parti- 
cular importance  of  the  work,  it  was  fortified  with  great 
care;  the  walls  in  some  parts  being  nearly  six  feet 
high,  and  built  with  considerable  care,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  specimen  of  the  masonry.  (See 
Plate  2.) 

But  the  most  striking  instance  is  that  of  Craig  y 
Dinas,  above  the  house  of  Cors  y  Gedol,  and  which  must 
have  served  not  only  as  a  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  buUdings  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  intervening 
ground,  but  must  also  have  commanded  all  commimica- 
tjon  with  the  mountains  behind.  How  thickly  this  par- 
ticular  district  must  have  at  one  time  been  inhabited, 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  foundation  of  houses  and 
circles,  but  by  the  numbers  of  graves,  independent  of 
those  marked  out  by  the  numerous  cromlechs  once 
standing,  and  still  remaining,  although  in  such  greatly 
diminished  number. 

Proceeding  still  further  southwards,  along  the  side  of 
the  moimtain,  now  cut  up  into  numerous  enclosures  by 
high  stone  walls,  similar  remains  to  those  already  men- 
tioned will  be  found  scattered  about ;  which  must  have 
been  much  more  numerous  if  they  served  as  the  quarries 
for  the  construction  of  the  wall,  as  no  doubt  they  did, 
for  the  reason  previously  stated. 

Among  other  examples  may  be  noticed,  near  some 
running  water,  the  remains  of  a  wall  which  had  been 
originally  composed  of  two  lines  of  upright  slabs,  the 
intermediate  space  having  been  filled  up  with  smaller 
stones.  This  waU  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  square 
enclosure  or  dwelling,  probably  supplied  by  this  very 
stone. 

At  some  short  distance  beyond  this  wall  is  the  ex- 
tensive fortress  of  Pen  Dinas,  differing  considerably 
fi:om  that  of  Craig  y  Dinas  in  extent,  in  mode  of  con- 
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stmction,  and  in  situation.  The  elevated  ground  on 
which  it  stands  effectually  commands  the  two  routes 
running  north,  namely,  the  one  between  it  and  the  sea- 
shore, and  that  which  ran  from  Bwlch  Rhiwgwr  towards 
Cors  y  Gedol,  and  apparently  the  older  and  more  fre- 
quented one. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  latter  road,  and  overlooked  by 
Pen  Dinas,  originally  existed  a  large  population,  who 
occupied  the  ground  between  the  fortress  and  the  Cwm, 
which  is  remarkable  for  having  the  prefix  of  "  Hen,"  as 
if  this  valley  was  distinguished  in  early  times  as  older 
than  other  valleys.  The  prefix  is  common  enough  in 
such  words  as  Henllan,  Henblas,  Henffordd,  Hene^wys, 
etc.;  but  then  such  instances  mark  the  works  of  men. 
The  singularity  in  the  present  case  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  appli^  to  a  natural  valley;  for  although  such  valleys 
may  have  been  formed  by  natural  causes  at  different 
periods,  so  that  some  are  older  than  others,  yet  these 
changes  must  have  taken  place  at  such  a  very  remote 
time, — anterior,  in  most  instances,  to  the  mammoth 
period, — ^that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  those  who 
gave  the  name  of  Hengwm  could  have  known  or  ever 
dreamt  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  centuries 
before  their  own  time.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult, in  the  present  instance,  to  account  for  this  par- 
ticular valley  being  distinguished  as  old,  because  those 
who  gave  the  name  probably  found  buildings  and  other 
evidences  of  a  people  of  whose  history  or  name  they 
knew  nothing,  and  thus  distinguished  this  particular 
spot  by  designating  it  as  old. 

The  selection  of  this  site  for  a  settlement  showed 
considerable  judgment.  It  was  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  lower  and  marshy  land ;  it  was  protected  by 
the  moimtains  on  the  east,  and  by  the  height  of  Pen 
Dinas  on  the  opposite  side;  it  sloped  downwards 
towards  the  south,  and  was  amply  provided  with  run- 
ning water  and  pasturage  for  cattle.  That  so  few 
houses  and  enclosures  have  been  left  standing  is  ex- 
plained by  the  demand  for  materials  for  the  numerous 
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walls  that  now  cut  up  the  mountain.  Still,  however, 
sufficient  indications  remain  which  serve  to  give  some 
outlines  of  the  domestic  arrangements  in  more  than  one 
instance.  One  has  been  selected  for  illustration,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  represented  in  Plate  3,  from  a  careful 
drawing  of  the  Rev.  W.  Fraser  Handcock,  who  on  this 
occasion  kindly  placed  his  skilful  pencil  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society.  This  building  consisted  of  a  circular 
and  rectangular  chamber, — ^an  arrangement  similar  to 
the  Bosphrennis  house  visited  during  the  Cornish  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association ;  the  only,  difference  being  that 
in  the  Cornish  example  a  low  doorway  existed  between 
the  two.  In  this  instance  the  only  communication  is 
a  small  window,  as  represented  in  the  illustration.  In 
the  Bosphrennis  house  a  window  also  occurs  in  the  rect- 
angular chamber;  but  it  was  opposite  to  the  door  of 
communication,  and  therefore  opened  on  the  exterior  of 
the  buUding,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  one 
here  described.  Another  distinct  feature  is  a  narrow 
passage  at  the  rear  of  the  rectangular  chamber,  the 
purpose  of  wMch  is  not  evident,  although  it  clearly 
belonged  to  this  building,  and  was  no  portion  of  an  ad- 
joining  one.  The  dimensions  of  the  two  chambers  are 
as  follow  :  the  round  one,  20  feet  in  diameter;  the  other 
nearly  12  feet  by  7. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  house  is  another  group 
of  chambers  of  very  irregular  form,  and  probably  form- 
ing  part  of  one  dwelling:  which  m^st  in  this  cie  have 
been  of  a  much  more  elaborate  character  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  such  primitive  structures. 
^  There  are  other  numerous  remains,  but  of  a  more 
simple  character,  scattered  about,  but  sadly  mutilated. 
One,  however,  of  which  a  view  is  here  given  (Plate  4), 
has  evidently  been  added  to  in  later  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enclosing  sheep  or  cattle,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  masonry  that  the  original 
I>ortions  c^  be  distinguished  from  the  modem  addi- 
tions.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  running  stream 
to  convert  it  into  what  is  evidently  a  washing-place  of 
sheep. 
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These  few  observations  may,  perhaps,  convey  some 
idea  of  the  traces  of  an  early  occupation,  even  after  a 
continual  destruction  of  them  which  may  have  been 
going  on  for  centuries.  If,  however,  this  early  people, 
of  whatever  race  they  were,  have  not  left  more  substan- 
tial and  enduring  evidences  of  the  dwellings  they  occu- 
pied during  life,  they  have  certainly  made  up  for  any 
deficiency  of  the  kind  by  the  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
vided the  repositories  of  their  bodies  after  life.  To 
secure  their  graves  from  violation  by  men  or  animals, 
and  provide,  as  far  as  they  could,  against  the  eflFects  of 
time,  they  built  up  those  huge  chamiDers  and  enveloped 
them  in  mighty  mounds,  little  dreaming  of  the  nonsense 
that  future  reputed  antiquaries  would,  in  after  ages, 
talk  and  write  about  their  sleeping-places. 

The  Cameddau  Hengwm  do  not,  perhaps,  contain  any 
of  those  larger  and  more  massive  chambers;  but  by 
their  mode  of  construction  and  arrangement  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  built  them  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
the  same  security.  Whatever  difference  exists  must  be 
assigned  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  available  materials 
than  to  any  other  cause. 

These  two  earns  lie  nearly  north  and  south,  parallel 
to  and  near  each  other.  The  largest  is  about  150  feet 
long  at  present,  but  has  evidently  been  longer,  and  is, 
in  this  respect  alone,  unequalled  in  Wales.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  the  fashion,  and  is  so  even  to  this  day,  to 
divide  mounds  or  barrows  of  this  kind  into  various 
kinds,  such  as  the  conical,  bell,  flat,  egg,  twin-ring  bar- 
rows,  etc.,  as  if  they  were  distinct  in  essential  points 
or  in  contents ;  but  such  divisions  are  not  only  useless, 
but  mischievous,  as  encouraging  the  not  imcommon  mis- 
take of  trying  to  assign  different  dates  and  uses  for 
what  are  in  reahty  identically  the  same  in  all  essentials. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  the  general  umform 
nature  of  aU  such  mounds  and  barrows,  and  that  is  the 
division  into  round  and  long  ones ;  for  in  these  two  Dr. 
Thumam  (an  authority  on  the  subject  not  to  be  easily 
set  aside)  has  shown  that  each  kind  of  mound  contained 
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the  remains  of  a  distinct  race,  one  having  long  shaped, 
the  others  round  skulls.  Unfortunately  no  skull  from 
Cameddau  Hengwm  has  been  preserved;  and  although 
a  portion  of  the  larger  of  the  two  cams  seems  to  have 
been  undisturbed,  yet  the  chance  of  flndiTig  any  evi- 
dence that  these  cams  were  built  by  the  same  people 
that  raised  the  long  mounds  on  the  Wiltshire  plains  is 
extremely  small.  At  present,  therefore,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  cams  were  erected  by  a  different  race 
from  those  that  piled  up  the  ordinary  round  ones.  That 
these  long  ones  may  be  earlier  is  not  improbable,  and 
the  distinguishing  the  valley  itself  as  old  seems  to  con- 
firm the  suggestion.  There,  at  any  rate,  must  have 
been  some  particular  reason  for  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, as  within  three  or  four  miles,  on  the  same  moun- 
tain range,  are  innumerable  single  earns  scattered  about 
without  any  apparent  order,  presenting  such  a  striking 
contrast  to  these  two  elongated  ones,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  common,  if  not  the  only,  burial-ground  of 
the  settlement. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  cams  has  been  almost  entirely 
denuded  of  its  upper  stones,  so  that  the  various  em- 
bedded cists,  more  or  less  perfect,  are  visible.  Plate  5 
presents  the  interior  of  one  of  the  most  perfect.  It  is 
nearly  rectangular,  measuring  six  feet  by  four ;  but  the 
slabs  are  thin,  and  seem  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
rocks  below,  where  a  modem  but  unsuccessful  slate- 
quarry  has  been  opened.  At  the  southern  extremity  is 
a  more  important  cist  or  chamber  siu'mounted  with  a 
massive  capstone,  and  having  much  more  substantial 
sides  than  the  exposed  cists.  The  capstone  lies  nearly 
east  and  west;  but  which  was  the  original  entrance 
cannot  be  ascertained  untQ  the  choked  up  ground  is 
cleared  out.  The  cists  could  not,  apparently,  have  had 
capstones  of  the  same  massive  character,  as  their  more 
slender  walls  would  not  have  supported  such  a  pressure ; 
and  some  remains  of  them  would  probably  have  been 
left,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  chamber  that  does  bear 
the  large  capstone  was  probably  the  resting-place  of 
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some  distingiiished  member  of  the  community.  What 
may  have  been  the  original  length  of  this  cam  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  aa  it  has  certainly  furnished  materials 
for  the  wall  built  near  it. 

As  regards,  however,  the  larger  cam,  the  same  uncer- 
tainty exists,  although  the  wall  already  mentioned  is 
carried  over  it,  and  cuts  off  its  northern  extremity.  This 
extremity  in  its  present  state  is  marked  by  the  import- 
ant remains  of  a  large  chamber,  some  of  the  upright 
stones  of  which  are  still  in  their  places.  The  height  of 
these  stones  (about  9  feet)  is  such  that  if  the  earn 
terminated  here,  its  termination  must  have  been  too 
abrupt,  and  could  not  have  gradually  sloped  down  to 
the  ground,  as  does  the  southern  termination.  That 
the  origiBal  mound  was  carried  farther  north  than  the 
ruined  cromlech  can  hardly  be  doubted,  especially  as  the 
stones  would  be  useful  for  the  wall,  and  the  ground 
would  at  the  same  time  be  cleared. 

In  Plate  6  will  be  seen  the  capstone,  or  one  of  the 
capstones.  One  capstone  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient. It  is  much  more  massive  than  the  uprights,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  far  inferior  in  that  respect  to 
either  of  the  great  covering  stones  still  remaining  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  and  the  extremity  of  the  smaller 
cams. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  is  a  chamber  surmounted 
with  a  large  capstone.  Pennant's  account  represents  a 
very  different  state  to  that  which  at  present  exists.  He 
sp^ks  of  "a  large  cromlech  supported  with  upright 
stones.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  retreat  for  a  shep- 
herd, who  has  placed  stone  seats  within,  and  formed  a 
chimney  through  the  loose  stones  above."  By  "crom- 
lech" he  means  here  the  capstone  only,  although  he  has 
just  before  employed  the  word  in  its  ordinary  sense. 
At  present  the  capstone  is  supported  by  the  walls  of 
the  chamber,  consisting  of  dry  masonry,  which  must 
have  been  built  before  the  removal  of  the  upright  slabs 
Pennant  speaks  of  The  irregular  form  of  the  chamber, 
and  perhaps  the  character  of  the  masonry,  point  to  late 
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work ;  but  there  was  certainly  a  gallery  of  approach,  of 
about  ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  inferior  layers  of  which 
are  still  in  position.  The  remains  of  a  broken  seat  are 
still  lying  within  the  chamber,  and  may  be  part  of  what 
Pennant  saw.  Nothing  remains  of  the  chimney.  Pen- 
nant speaks  of  a  third  cromlech,  which  has  entirely 
vanished. 

There  is  some  evident  confusion  in  his  account.  He 
speaks  of  only  two  cams  or  mounds  of  stones,  and  yet 
he  describes  the  shepherd  s  hut  as  if  it  was  covered  by 
a  distinct  and  separate  heap :  hence  has  arisen  his  error 
of  stating  the  cam  to  be  55  ft.  long,  whereas  it  is  nearly 
three  times  that  length  even  as  it  now  stands,  exclu- 
sive of  the  portion  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Of 
the  three  cromlechs  he  mentions,  the  only  remains  now 
existing  are  those  partially  represented  in  Plate  6,  and 
the  capstone  over  the  shepherd's  hut.  Not  even  the 
site  of  the  largest  chamber  is  known,  although  it  had  a 
capstone  of  12  feet  by  9  feet  in  Pennant's  time.  What 
chambers  or  relics  of  chambers  may  still  be  concealed 
under  this  vast  pile  of  stones  is  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
but  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  companion 
mound,  there  probably  are  such  remains. 

Whether,  in  the  parallelism  of  these  two  lines  of 
stones,  some  traces  of  the  alignment  system  may  be 
recognised,  is  a  suggestion  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  opinion  of  the  learned.  Had  the  covering  of  stones 
been  so  removed  as  to  leave  standing  the  various  cham- 
bers they  concealed, — and  this  would  certainly  have 
been  the  case  even  in  such  a  situation,  if,  instead  of 
stones,  the  enveloping  material  had  been  rich  and  valu- 
able soil, — ^we  should  have  had  at  least  three,  if  not 
more,  rows  of  monuments ;  or,  rather,  supposing  that 
the  larger  cam  does  contain  other  rows  of  chambers,  as 
the  smaller  one,  two  groups  of  parallel  lines  with  a  cer- 
tain space  between  each  group.  Some  instances  occur 
in  Lower  Brittany  of  such  rows  of  cists,  which  would 
not  be  very  dissimilar  to  the  two  hypothetically  denud- 
ated  earns. 
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But  irrespective  of  such  conjectures,  which  are  seldom 
of  much  importance,  although  they  may  evince  fertility 
of  imagination,  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  no- 
where throughout  Wales  or  England  does  there  exist 
any  monument  equal  to  that  of  Cameddau  Hengwm. 

E.  L.  Baknwell. 


©trttuars. 

The  late  Lady  Frances  Vbbnoh  Harcourt. — Arcbaaologists  will 
regret  the  demise  of  an  inteUigent  and  liberal  sympathiser  with 
their  pursuits.  The  Lady  Frances  Vernon  Harconrt,  of  the  Homme 
near  Weobley,  and  of  Eywood  near  Kington,  Herefordshire,  died  at 
the  latter  place  on  the  14th  of  October.  The  deceased  lady  was  the 
widow  of  Colonel  Henry  Vernon  Harconrt,  fifth  son  of  Archbishop 
Harconrt  of  York,  and  the  fourth  daughter  of  Edward,  fifth  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer.  Within  the  last  summer  she  had  succeeded, 
upon  the  death  of  her  sister,  Lady  Langdale,  to  the  ancestral  estates 
of  Eywood  and  Brampton  Bryan. 

Members  of  the  Cambrian  ArchsBological  Society,  who  attended 
the  meetings  at  Kington  and  at  Hereford,  will  remember  that  by 
her  loans  of  miniatures,  water-colours,  and  other  curiosities,  she 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  temporary  museums. 
A  clever  painter  in  water-colours  herself,  she  had  made  drawings  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  Herefordshire  timber-houses,  which  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  of  which  the  memory,  in  years  to  come,  will 
sunrive,  if  at  all,  through  the  preservation  of  such  drawings.  To 
the  Rev.  T.  T.  Lewis,  late  rector  of  Bridstow  near  Boss,  and  editor, 
for  the  Camden  Society,  of  the  Life  of  Lady  BriLliwMi,  Harley^  her 
heroic  ancestress.  Lady  Frances  Harconrt  rendered  much  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  that  work ;  and  of  her  liberality  in  aiding, 
from  her  family  papers,  researches  in  past  history  or  biography,  a 
more  recent  instance  occurs  to  us  d  propos  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones' 
Life  and  Death  of  Bishop  Bedell,  published  this  year  for  the  Camden 
Society.  One  author  of  a  Life  of  Bedell  was  his  stepdaughter's 
husband,  Alexander  Clogie,  some  time  vicar  of  Wigmore,  Hereford- 
shire, respecting  whom  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  lacked  all  proof  that  he 
was  a  Scotchman  until  Lady  Frances  communicated  to  him  a  docu- 
ment settling  the  question.  This  was  a  petition  on  the  part  of  the 
parish  of  Wigmore  for  licence  unto  their  vicar,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Clogie,  to  stay  in  England,  an  Act  passed  in  1650,  '4njoyning  the 
departure  of  all  Scotsmen  out  of  England,"  notwithstanding.  Other 
light  is  thrown  on  collateral  matters  in  the  same  volume,  through 
the  Harley  Papers,  which  were  rescued  from  oblivion  and  arranged 
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by  Lady  Frances  Haroonrt  in  the  later  years  of  her  father's  life- 
time. This  is  not  so  much  a  personal  as  a  pablic  obitnary  notice,  or 
we  might  say  somewhat  of  the  charm  of  Lady  Frances  Harconrt's 
conversation  and  genuine  kindliness,  which  endeared  her  to  an  nn- 
nsnally  attached  circle  of  friends.  The  deceased  lady  was  in  her 
sixty-eighth  year. 

The  latb  Mr.  Edwin  Norms. — In  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwin  Norris, 
which  took  place  at  Brompton  on  the  10th  of  December  last,  not 
only  has  oar  Association  lost  an  eminent  member,  bat  Celtic  scholar- 
ship and  Oriental  philology  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  their 
brightest  omamente.  For  the  following  particalars  of  his  life  and 
works  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  a  notice  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
nnmber  of  the  Academy. 

He  was  bom  at  Taanton,  Oct.  24,  1795 ;  and  in  his  yoath  spent 
several  years  abroad,  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  tntor.  His  first 
appointment  was  a  clerkship  in  the  India  Honse.  He  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  interpreters  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  his  services 
in  this  capacity  were  acknowledged  by  a  small  pension,  which  enabled 
him  to  devote  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  entirely  to  his  favonrito 
studies.  The  post,  however,  with  which  his  name  more  readily 
associates  itself  is  the  secretaryship  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  which  he 
occupied  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  which  was  the  real 
turning-point  of  his  career.  The  duties  attaching  to  his  office,  espe- 
cially the  editorship  of  the  Society's  journal,  and  the  constant 
opportunities  afforded  him  for  associating  and  corresponding  with 
the  best  Oriental  scholars  and  antiquarians  of  the  day,  English  and 
foreign,  coupled  with  a  natural  taste  for  philological  research,  went 
far  to  efface  the  traces  of  a  want  of  early  philological  training,  and 
to  impart  to  his  mind  that  breadth  of  information  which  soon  be- 
came so  well  appreciated  by  the  many  students  who  consulted  him. 

But  the  time  soon  came  when  the  critical  sagacity  and  patient 
industry  of  Mr.  Norris  were  put  to  a  more  serious  test.  In  1845 
impressions,  very  faint  and  indistinct,  on  pieces  of  cotton-cloth, 
taken  by  Mr.  Maisson  from  the  rock*  inscription  of  King  Asoka,  near 
Kapur  di  Giri,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society ;  and 
Mr.  Norris  at  once  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  deciphering  this 
curious  document,  and  producing  a  correct  representation  of  it  on  a 
reduced  scale,  for  publication  in  the  Society's  journal.  The  mas- 
terly and  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  accomplished 
this  task  fully  deserved  the  terms  of  admiration  freely  bestowed 
upon  it  by  scholars  like  Professor  Wilson,  then  Director  of  the 
Asiatic  Society. 

The  following  year,  however,  was  destined  to  turn  Mr.  Norris' 
energies  into  a  new  channel  of  research,  too  attractive  to  be  ever 
again  abandoned.  The  immediate  occasion  was  Major  (now  Sir 
Heniy)  Rawlinson's  copy  and  analysis  of  the  great  cuneiform  record 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  at  Behistun  in  Persia.  It  fell  to  Mr.  Norris' 
lot  to  carry  this  important  memoir  through  the  press;   and  so 
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tharoagbly  did  he  peneia^te,  by  unwearied  exertion,  the  mjBteries 
of  the  newlj  disclosed  dialect,  that  not  only  did  ho  render  essential 
service  to  the  early  publications  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  (whose 
ofBcial  employment  at  Baghdad  prevented  their  being  revised  by 
himself,  thus  saving  them  from  being  ushered  into  the  world  in  a 
comparatively  imperfect  state),  but  Oriental  scholars  soon  learned  to 
look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  in  cuneiform  philo- 
logy. Besides  several  papers  on  these  subjects,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Norris  to  the  Joumm  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  the  most  important 
of  which  is  his  "  Memoir  on  the  Scythic  Version  of  the  Behistuu 
Inscription"  (vol.  xv,  1855),  he  assisted  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  in 
publishing,  for  the  British  Museum,  two  volumes  of  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  thereby  furnishing  ample  materials  for  more  extended 
cuneiform  researches  (1861-66).  The  chief  result,  however,  of  these 
studies,  and  the  work  which,  though  incomplete,  and  however 
modestiy  put  forth,  marks  an  epoch  in  cuneiform  studies,  is  Mr. 
Norris'  Assyrian  Dictionary,  Three  volumes  of  this  work  were  pub- 
lished in  1868,  1870,  and  1872,  respectively,  comprising  the  letters 
Aleph  to  Nun.  Much  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes  may,  no 
doubt,  become  antiquated,  and  many  of  the  tentative  meanings 
assigned  to  words  may  be  rejected  hereafter ;  still  they  will  always 
be  acknowledged  to  contain  a  great  amount  of  usefal  and  trust- 
worthy information,  showing  on  every  page  the  vast  extent  of  Mr. 
Norris'  reading ;  while  those  who  use  his  work  cannot  but  admire  the 
singular  candour  and  modesty  with  which  he  places  before  his 
fellow  students  the  results  of  his  inqairies. 

The  works  hitherto  mentioned,  whilst  they  are  the  principal,  are 
by  no  means  the  sole  fruite  of  Mr.  Norris'  philological  laboars.  For 
some  time  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  Celtic  dialecte,  of  which  he 
possessed  a  most  consummate  knowledge ;  and  in  1859  he  published, 
m  two  volumes,  the  text  and  translation  of  three  Gomish  BranuLs^ 
constituting  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  relics  of  Gomish  lite- 
rature then  known  to  exist.  By  the  publication  of  this  important 
work,  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams  was  enabled  to  complete  his  Cornish 
Dictionary.  Of  Mr.  Norris'  other  publications  may  be  mentioned : 
A  Specimen  of  the  Vai  Language  of  West  Africa  (1851)  ;  A  Grammar 
of  the  Bomu  or  Kanuri  Langtuige  (1853)  ;  and  IHalogues  atid  a  Small 
Portion  of  the  New  Testament  ir.h  the  English^  Arabic^  Haussa^  and 
Bomu  Languages  (1853).  With  many  of  the  dialecte  of  Oceania  he 
was  well  acquainted.  His  Maori  Grammar  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  published  in  1846.  In  1855  he  brought  out  a  now  edition, 
in  two  volumes,  of  Dr.  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man^  with 
valuable  additions  of  his  own. 

A  disposition  naturally  modest  and  retiring  impeded  the  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Norris'  merite  in  the  great  worid.  His  only  honours 
were  a  foreign  membership  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  and  a 
Bonn  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  But  none  who  had 
the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance,  or  who  have  carefully  studied 
4th  sbb.,  vol.  IV.  7 
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any  of  his  works,  will  withhold  their  iribnte  to  such  a  rare  nnion  of 
ezoellences. 

Mr.  Norris,  we  may  add,  joined  our  Association  at  the  time  of  the 
Cornish  Meeting,  in  1862,  and  continued  its  firm  friend  until  the 
hand  of  death  severed  him  from  all  earthly  ties. 


(SoxttspoxHitntt. 

TO   THB   EDITOR   OF   THE   ABGHJBOLOOIA   CAHBBEVSIS. 


NOTES  OF  ANTIQUARIAN  RAMBLES  AMONG 
THE   MONMOUTHSHIRE   HILLS. 


RAMBLE   II. 


Sir, — Leaving  Blaenafon,  the  thriving  town  near  the  source  of  the 
Afon  Lwyd  or  Torfaen,  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  I  strolled  in  the 
direction  of  the  Blorenge  Mountain.  Climbing  the  ascent  known 
by  the  historical  name  of  Bunker's  Hill  (named  after  the  first  engage- 
ment in  the  war  for  American  independence), on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  road  leading  to  Abergavenny  we  saw  a  large  upright  stone, 
apparently  about  five  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  about 
a  yard  and  a  half  broad  at  its  base,  and  nearly  as  deep.  It  is  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  and  is  situated  at  a  spot  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Torfaen,  and  of  the  large  works  which  sus- 
tain the  neighbourhood  ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  proximity  to  so 
many  large  chimney-stacks,  it  would  have  served  for  an  excellent 
landmark.  There  was  nothing  about  its  appearance  which  could 
justify  the  supposition  of  its  being  one  of  the  old  meini  hirion.  It 
had  not  that  venerable  look  which  would  lead  a  Pickwickian,  or  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  **  Old  lolo"  school,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Druids,  Julius  Caesar,  or  that  most  industrious  relic-manufacturer, 
the  Devil,  had  a  finger  in  placing  it  on  Banker's  Hill.  Yet  how 
came  it  there  ?  This  was  a  question  which  puzzled  us  for  some 
time,  for  we  failed  to  elicit  any  information  respecting  its  probable 
age  and  purpose  from  several  individuals  whom  we  met  near  it. 
Fortunately  an  elderly,  intelligent  workman  shortly  afterwards  dis- 
pelled the  romance  that  was  beginning  to  attach  itself  to  the  stone, 
by  stating  that  it  was  set  up  some  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  lawsuit  gained  by  the  Blaenafon  Work  Company 
over  the  then  representative  of  the  Abergavenny  manor.  A  barrel 
of  pitch  which  blazed  from  its  top  published  the  legal  victory  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

After  some  diflSculty  (for  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  fog, 
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with  only  occasional  fidnt  glimmers  of  sunshine  to  guide  us),  we 
floundered  through  bog,  rushes,  and  heather,  to  the  summit  of  the 
Blorenge,  some  1,720  feet  high,  where  we  found  the  cam  we  were 
in  search  of.  Its  position  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  near 
the  letter  n  of  the  word  Blorenge.  The  greater  portion  of  the  stones 
which  originally  formed  this  cam  has  been  displaced,  some  of 
them  having  been  used  in  the  construction  of  a  circular  heap  some- 
thing like  that  on  the  top  of  Snowdon,  only  not  so  large,  about  six 
feet  higher  than  the  mass  of  stones  at  its  base.  This,  from  its 
appearance,  is  evidently  modem.  The  rest  were,  perhaps,  removed 
to  form  an  elliptical  enclosure  attached  to  the  east  side  of  the  cam. 
The  latter  measures  about  45  feet  in  its  longer  diameter,  and  the 
walls  which  form  it  are  about  4  feet  high,  the  stones  presenting  the 
same  appearance  of  age  as  the  mass  which  constitutes  the  cam. 

Before  we  left  the  spot,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  very  large  slab  when  compared  with  the  surround- 
ing stones ;  and  after  some  labour  in  clearing  it,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  the  slab  measured  5  ft.  6  ins.  in  its  greatest 
length,  3  fb.  8  ins.  in  its  greatest  breadth,  was  about  1  fb.  in  thick- 
ness, and  formed  the  capstone  of  a  cistvaen.  As  we  had  neither 
crowbar,  pick,  nor  any  other  implement,  we  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  removing  it  so  as  to  take  the  measurements  of  the  cist. 
This,  however,  we  ultimately  accomplished,  and  found  its  interior 
to  be  about  5  fb.  long,  2  ft.  8  ins.  broad  at  its  northern  end,  and 
about  2  fb.  4  ins.  from  the  lower  side  of  the  capstone  to  the  surface 
of  the  black  soil  which  formed  its  floor,  which  we  left  just  as  we 
found  it.  The  stones  which  formed  the  sides  of  the  cist  were  from 
4  to  6  inches  thick,  and  placed  upon  their  edges.  The  weather  did 
not  permit  us  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect  which  the  summit 
of  the  Blorenge  commands,  yet  we  could  easily  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  selected  this  glorious  spot  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  some  great  warrior  or  venerated  chief  to  whom  they  wanted  to 
render  the  highest  honours.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Bill  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  intends  bringing  before  Parliament,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  national  monuments,  will  not  overlook  the  sepulchral 
relics  so  common  in  Wales. 

Shaping  our  course  southward  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  we 
arrived  at  another  cam  known  by  the  name  of  "  Cam  y  Defaid''  (the 
sheep's  cam).  It  measures  some  50  yards  in  circumference,  and  is 
from  2  to  3  yards  high.  Its  centre  has  either  sunk,  or  the  stones 
have  at  some  time  or  other  been  removed.  It  is  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  and  varied  prospect.  The 
Usk  may  be  seen  from  here  meandering  through  a  fertile  and  plea- 
santly wooded  valley.  On  the  right  is  Llanover  embosomed  in 
trees  ;  and  to  the  lefb,  in  the  foreground,  is  the  mass  of  the  Blorenge 
we  had  just  quitted,  and  the  jagged  crest  of  the  Skyrrid,  or  Holy 
Mountain,  in  the  background.  While  seated  on  this  cam  we  enjoyed 
the  lovely  sight  of  watching  the  mist  clearing  ofi*,  rolling  in  large 
silvery  masses  up  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  hills,  clothing  their 
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SQininits  in  dense  clonds,  and  then  gradually  dispersing  before  the 
Bnn*8  rajB.  Near  this  earn  is  a  smaller  one,  of  similar  form,  with  a 
circnmference  of  about  85  yards. 

Leaving  Cam  y  Defaid,  we  trudged  in  the  direction  of  Capel 
Newydd,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south.  It  is  situated  on  the 
hill  overlooking  the  Torfaen,  or  Afon  Lwyd,  rather  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  south-east  of  Blaenafon,  with  which  it  is  now  ecclesias- 
tically united.  Although  it  is  still  known  as  Capel  Newydd,  we 
found  it  to  be  a  low,  mean-looking,  and  decayed  building,  situated 
in  an  enclosure  measuring  between  50  and  60  yards  each  way,  which 
was  doubtless  the  burial-ground,  though  no  traces  of  graves  exist. 
Several  old  trees,  some  of  them  ash,  in  the  last  stages  of  decay  (per- 
haps they  were  planted  when  the  enclosure  was  formed,  and  in  the 
absence  of  other  data  would  afford  inferences  of  the  age  of  the 
structure),  together  with  young  firs,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  out- 
house, are  to  be  found  inside  the  boundary-  walls.  The  chapel  is  of 
rectangular  form,  measuriug  internally  about  82  feet  by  16  feet, 
badly  lighted  by  two  small  windows  on  the  south  side.  The  entrance 
was  through  a  small  porch,  measuring  10  feet  by  8  feet,  on  the 
western  side,  the  doorway  at  present  being  walled  up ;  and  should 
the  visitor  desire  to  see  the  interior,  he  must  put  his  dignity  into 
his  pocket,  and  get  in  throngh  one  of  the  windows.  At  the  east 
end,  instead  of  a  chancel  we  found  a  fireplace ;  the  preacher's  elo- 
quence, it  appears,  failing  to  keep  the  blood  of  the  congregation  of 
this  mountfian  chapel  in  so  warm  a  state  as  to  dispense  with  peat 
and  coal,  the  old  grate  being  still  in  situ.  The  pavement  is  in  part 
torn  up,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  tiling  displaced ;  and  among  the 
dSbria  are  portions  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  old  gallery,  the 
old  door  marked  with  rudely  cut  initials,  the  old  bell  which  once 
called  the  congregation  together,  and  a  stone  scored  with  the  letters 
IE  .iw  .  Bi,  1786.  On  the  south  wall,  near  the  east  end,  is  a  small 
niche  or  recess,  probably  a  relic  of  the  prevalence  of  Roman  Catholi-» 
cism  in  the  district.  If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  the  chapel  must 
have  been  built  prior  to  the  Beformation.  It  figures  upon  maps 
published  in  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  has  in  his  possession  a  deed  bear-» 
ing  the  date  1628,  according  to  which  four  trustees  of  the  chapel, 
"Evan  William  ap  William,  Rees  Hoskyn  ap  Meyric,  Morgan 
Howel  David,  and  Henry  Jenkyn  Howel  Loid,"  held  a  messuage  and 
certain  lands  called  "  Tyre  y  Cappell"  for  the  benefit  of  this  estab- 
lishment. The  chapel  was  probably,  built  to  accommodate  the 
dwellers  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  then  large  parishes  of 
Llanover,  Aberystruth,  and  Llanffoist ;  but  the  erection  of  a  church 
at  Blaenafon  led  to  its  disuse,  and  it  is  now  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  Service  has  been  held  in  the  old  chapel  within  the  last  forty 
years.  My  informant,  who  attended  the  service  when  a  lad,  stated 
that  it  commenced  at  9  A.M.,  and  was  very  fairly  attended.  The 
fact  which  seems  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  his 
mind  was  the  peculiar  sound  of  an  antiquated  pitch-pipe  used  by 
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fcbe  leader  of  the  Binging.  Can  no  provision  be  made  for  the  pre- 
senration  of  this  and  similar  disused  ecclesiastical  buildings  from 
£Eklling  into  rain  P 

Another  climb  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  we  reached  "  Garn 
Clochdy"  (belfry-heap),  known  locally  by  the  name  of  **  The  Devil's 
Heap  of  Stones,"  tradition  ascribing  its  construction  to  his  Satanic 
Majesty.  We  found  it  to  be  a  natural  mass  of  enormous  cubical 
blocks  of  sandstone,  being  the  northern  end  of  a  peculiar  outcrop- 
ping which  forms  a  miniature  platform  on  the  mountain-top. 

E.  H. 

THE  WOODEN  FONT,  EFENECHTYD,  DENBIGHSHIEE. 

Sib, — In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  {Arch.  Camh,^  Fourth 
Series,  vol.  iii,  p.  257)  Mr.  Barnwell  has  brought  under  our  notice  a 
remarkable  font  formed  of  oak ;  not  less  unique,  as  I  believe,  in  the 
peculiar  fashion  of  its  form  than  in  the  material  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed. It  had  been  noticed  by  Lewis  in  his  Topographical  IHc' 
Uonary  of  Wales,  published  in  1833,  the  name  of  the  parish  being 
there  given  as  "  Evenechtyd  (Y  vynechdyd");  derived,  as  supposed, 
from  mynach  (a  monk)  and  tyd  (land).^ 

The  depth  of  the  bowl  is  not  stated,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear,  from 
the  description  given  by  Mr.  Barnwell,  whether  the  "  maximum 
breadth  at  mouth,  26  inches,  gives  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  or 
that  of  the  font, — the  thickness  of  the  sides  included,  about  8  inches. 
Some  question  may  accordingly  occur,  whether  the  cavity  may  be 
regarded  as  well  adapted  for  immersion. 

The  font  at  Efenechtyd  had  also  been  briefly  noticed  by  Mr.  F. 
A.  Paley  in  his  introduction  to  the  Illustrations  of  Baptismal  Fonts 
(published  in  1844  by  Van  Voorst),  p.  23,  where  it  is  described  as 
"a  plain  octagonal  block  of  oak";  and  this  description  has  been 
repeated  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Wynne,  by  whom  a  drawing  of  this  object 
was  brought  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  1856,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  Journal.^ 

The  woodcut,  however,  lately  given  {ut  supra,  vol.  iii,  p.  261)  as 
**an  accurate  representation**  from  a  drawing  by  the  late  Rev.  H, 
Longneville  Jones,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  multangular 
bowl  is  not  octagonal,  and  has  at  least  fourteen  sides. 

^  MynecJUyd  seems  to  be  a  derivative  rather  than  a  compound  word,  being 
formed  of  mynach  (monk)  and  tyd,  tid,  did,  or  dyd,  the  termination  of  a 
considerable  class  of  words  in  Welsh,  as  ieuenctyd,  angenoctyd,  alendid,  etc. 
The  word  is  found  as  an  appellative  in  an  old  poem  attributed  to  Llevoed 
(tenth  century)  preserved  in  the  Red  Book  of  Bergest  {Four  Ancient  Books 
of  WaUsy  ii,  306)  : 

"  Da  ynggnif  porthi  menechtif^ 

(it  is  good  in  distress  to  support  a  monastery).  Tyd  or  tud,  at  the  time  this 
poem  was  composed,  meant  people  rather  than  land,  the  latter  acceptation  of 
the  word  being  comparatively  modern. — £d.  Arch.  Camb, 
*  Arch.  Journal^  vol.  ziii,  p.  293,  note. 
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The  absence  of  any  ornamental  feature  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
offer  any  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  font  at  Efenechtyd. 
Examples  of  the  form,  which  may  be  described  as  resembling  the 
ordinary  flower-pot  of  our  gardens,  occurs  in  the  Norman  period, 
but  commonly  with  elaborate  sculptured  ornament  characteristic  of 
that  date.  Fonts  having  the  like  general  proportions  and  fashion, 
but  presenting  various  decorative  features,  such  as  panelling,  small 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  the  like,  are  probably  to  be  met  with 
in  all  the  architectural  periods.  For  example,  a  font  at  Hurley, 
Berkshire  (figured  in  Mr.  Paley's  Illustrations  of  Fonts),  bearing  a 
general  resemblance  in  its  form  to  that  under  consideration, — in 
other  respects,  however,  dissimilar, — is  ascribed,  on  account  of  its 
panelled  ornamentation,  to  the  Perpendicular  period.  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  researches  have  failed  to  discover,  by  comparison  with 
other  examples  of  which  the  age  may  approximately  be  ascertained, 
any  distinctive  feature  that  would  justify  a  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  date  of  the  oaken  font  at  Efenechtyd. 

Mr.  Barnwell,  in  his  memoir  above  cited,  has  given  another  object 
of  wood  found  in  a  bog  in  Merionethshire,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  likewise  destined  for  baptismal  uses  {ut  supra,  vol.  iii,  p.  258). 
It  is  of  very  remarkable  character  as  bearing  the  inscription,  athrt- 
WTN,  the  signification  of  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  very  rare,  if  not  almost 
unique,  peculiarity  of  a  small  supplementary  basin  (diameter,  3  ins. ; 
depth,  1  inch)  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  block,  at  the  side  of 
the  larger  cavity, — the  supposed  font ;  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  have  no  certain  grounds  for  the  supposition  that  it  was  destined 
for  sacred  uses.  I  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  this  curious  object 
to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

I  have  been  informed  that  baptismal  fonts  having  a  lateral  and 
secondary  basin  for  some  purpose  that  has  not  been  ascertained, 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  churches  of  some  parts  of  the  north- 
western shores  of  France  and  in  Britanny.  I  have  sought  in  vain 
for  any  example  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  ccip-shaped 
font  at  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire,  figured  in  the  Beniarks  on  English 
Churches,  by  the  late  Dr.  Markland  (see  p.  92).  The  bowl  is  of  very 
simple  form,  raised  on  a  plain  cylindrical  stem  or  base.  The.  bowl 
is  slightly  ornamented  with  foliage  in  bas-relief,  and  a  representation 
of  a  dragon,  from  whose  jaws  issues  a  little  stem  that  supports  a 
small  semicircular  basin  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  principal 
bowl  of  the  font.  This  font  had  long  been  used  as  a  receptacle  to 
catch  rain-water,  but  it  has  been  replaced  within  the  church.  Dr. 
Markland  observes :  "  The  small  basin  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Can  a  second  example  be  shown  p  It  may  have  served  either  as  a 
stonp  for  holy  water,  as  the  font  itself  would  be  conveniently  placed 
near  the  entrance-door ;  or,  as  Mr.  Jewitt  suggests,  it  may  have  beeu 
employed  for  affusion  in  the  rite  of  baptism.       (Ibid.y  p.  91,  note.) 

In  Uie  church  at  Pitsford,  Northamptonshire,  there  is  a  well  sculp- 
tured font  of  Decorated  character  (fourteenth  century),  which  has 
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on  the  west  side  a  singular  trilateral  projection  forming  a  kind  of 
bracket.  It  is  pierced  with  four  small  holes  that  maj  have  served 
to  hold  a  desk  for  the  service-book,  or  a  crucifix  may  have  been 
there  affixed  to  the  margin  of  the  font.  It  is  figured  in  Baptismal 
Fonts.  Mr.  Paley  remarks  that  projections  on  the  sides  of  fonts  are 
not  uncommon  on  the  Continent. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  some  appliance  may  have  been  here 
aflixed  for  the  purpose  of  securely  placing  the  chrismatory,  perhaps 
during  the  rite  of  baptism ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
small  basin  occurring  at  Youlgrave,  as  above  described,  may  have 
served  for  some  like  purpose. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly,  Albert  Wat. 

Beigate :  Oct.  26, 1872. 


THE  BRIDELL  STONE. 

StR, — I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  October  number,  1872,  p.  355, 
that  your  esteemed  correspondent,  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  approach  each  other,  so  far,  in  our  rendefings  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Bridell  monument.  I  hope  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  the  remainder.  Having 
examined  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Ogham  inscribed  stones, 
7  am  conversant  with  the  formvlcB  of  the  legends  and  of  the  type  of 
names  found  on  them. 

The  formula,  with  very  slight  variations,  is  the  same  on  all;  and 
the  names  are  of  a  purely  Irish  type,  most  of  them  being  recognis- 
able in  our  published  and  manuscript  annals  and  other  indices.  In 
this  respect  the  legend  on  the  stone  under  consideration  does  not 
differ  from  its  brethren  across  the  Channel.  I  have  given  corrobo- 
rative examples  of  the  formulaj  and  have  placed  the  names  given  in 
my  rendering  under  recognition. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  name  of  the  individual 
commemorated  is  Sagrom,  the  Sagramnus  of  the  Llanfechan  and 
the  Sagranus  of  the  Fardel  Stone,  with  the  addition  of  a  prefix. 
The  first  question  at  issue  is,  whether  that  prefix  is  necua  or  netta. 
The  letter  Q  is  expressed  in  Ogham  by  five  scores  above  the  line,  or 
to  the  left  of  the  angle  of  the  stone ;  the  double  T  by  two  groups 
of  three  scores  each,  in  the  same  direction.  Now  in  the  present 
case  I  have  maintained  that  the  group  consists  of  five  scores,  in 
which  I  am  corroborated  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones.  Dr.  Ferguson 
admits  that  the  additional  score  which  he  claims  as  being  in  the 
group  is  faint.  Here,  without  question,  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
in  my  favour.  I  most  certainly  admit  that  the  five  scores  are  not 
equally  spaced,  that  there  is  a  greater  hiatus  between  the  second 
and  third  than  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  but  I  claim  this  to  be 
carelessness  in  the  engraver,  of  which  I  have  seen  several  examples 
in  this  class  of  legends. 

Dr.  Ferguson  states  that  the  fourth  and  last  group  consists  of  six 
scores.     Mr.  Jones'  copy  certainly  contains  the  same.     I  examined 
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this  group  carefiilly,  and  found  that  a  natural  fray  in  the  stone  was 
mistcJsen  by  that  gentleman  for  a  score.  They  are  eqnally  spaced ; 
and  six  scores  eqnally  spaced  woold  produce  no  letter,  no  matter 
-whether  prolonged  across  the  angle  or  otherwise.  This  prolonga- 
tion alluded  to  by  Dr.  Ferguson  I  confess  I  could  not  make  out. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  it  on  the  stone  as  far  as  I  could  discoyer  by 
a  good  glass ;  and  were  it  the  case,  six  scores  across  the  angle, 
equally  spaced,  would  be  a  more  hopdess  combination  than  if  they 
were  above  or  below  the  angle. 

That  my  rendering  is  a  reasonable  and  a  probable  one  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations.  Those  who  make  the  decipher- 
ing of  ancient  inscriptions  their  study  are  well  aware  that  each 
class  hss  its  distinctive /ormuZa,  and  that  the  names  found  in  each 
are  of  a  distinctive  type  also.  I  now  allude  to  monumental  inscrip- 
tions. These  rules  are  so  well  understood  that  our  professed  epi- 
graphists  find  no  difficulty  in  restoring  inscriptions  found  in  a  most 
mutilated  condition.  These  remarks  apply  in  an  especial  manner 
to  Ogham  legends  where  both  the  fomiulcB  and  name-types  are  so 
well  understood.  Now  such  a  prefix  as  Netta  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  our  indices  of  ancient  names,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
examine ;  but  the  prefixes  Nee  or  Nech  are  very  common,  as  in  Neo- 
tan,  Nechtain,  Nechin. 

Again,  the  concluding  characters  must  of  necessity  form  a  proper 
name.  I  read  it  Nee  in  the  genitive  form  of  Neci.  That  my  read- 
ing is  likely  to  be  the  correct  one  is  very  probable,  for  the  foUowing 
reasons.  We  have  several  instances,  in  inscriptions  of  this  class,  of 
the  son  taking  the  father's  name  as  a  prefix,  as,  for  instance,  in  that 
from  Llandawke,  Carmarthenshire,  which  reads,  *'  Barrivendi  filius 
YendubarL  "  A  similar  form  is  to  be  found  on  the  stone  at  Cilger- 
ran,  which  bears  a  Romano-British  inscription  and  the  fragments  ot 
an  Ogham  one.    The  former  reads : 

TBNEGUSSI   FILI 
MAGUTRENI   HIG  JAGIT. 

An  Ogham  inscription  from  Dnnmore,  co.  Kerry,  has  a  somewhat 
similar  form,  '*  Ere,  the  son  of  Mac  Ere";  and  on  that  at  Fardel,  in 
Devonshire,  '*  Faccuci,  the  son  of  Cuici."  In  the  latter  instances 
the  son  adopts  the  father's  name,  or  a  portion  of  it.  I,  therefore, 
submit  that  my  rendering  is  a  reasonable  and  probable  one,  the 
imperfection  of  two  letters  not  being  sufficient  to  invalidate  it  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  inscription  is  complete. 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  use  of  paper  casts  as  collate- 
ral evidence  in  deciphering  Ogham  inscriptions.  They  are,  doubt- 
less, of  great  value  so  used ;  but  they  never  can  supersede  the  ex- 
amination of  the  actual  monuments.  I  have  detected  worn  down 
characters  on  the  stone  that  no  soft,  pulpy  paper  could  take  an 
impression  of,  because  there  was  no  actual,  perceptible  indentation 
but  the  bare  polish  of  the.  tool,  which,  though  apparent  to  the  eye, 
could  not  be  seen  in  any  cast. 

Bjghabd  Bolt  Brash. 

Sunday's  Well,  Cork  :  Dec.  6th,  1872. 
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BEIDELL  CHURCH. 

Sib, — ^Yonr  oorrespondent/'  Llallawg,"  has  in  your  October  number 
corrected  a  statement  of  mine  respecting  the  situation  of  Bridell 
Chnrch.  I  was  misled  by  the  maps,  which  show  a  road  from  Car- 
digan rnnning  by  this  chnrch,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of 
it  taming  dae  east  for  about  three  miles,  after  which  it  bends  south- 
west, almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Haverfordwest.  This,  however, 
may  not  be  the  road  usually  travelled  between  the  towns  indicated, 
and  I  willingly  concede  to  the  superior  local  knowledge  of  "Llallawg." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  my  late  esteemed  friend  Mr.  H.  Longue- 
ville  Jones  and  I  were  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  stated  by  vour 
correspondent  respecting  the  graves  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
knoll  called  "  Pen  y  Castell,"  or  of  the  existence  of  the  earthwork 
known  as  '*  Y  Ghter."  This  was  our  misfortune,  not  our  fault.  I 
also  regret  not  having  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Pen  yr  Allt  Ddu.  It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  to  have  availed  myself  of  his  local 
knowledge.  I  have  always  received  the  kindest  and  readiest  assist- 
ance  from  the  Welsh  farmers  in  the  oonrse  of  my  inyostigations  in 
the  Principality.  They  are  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  race  of  men, 
who  appear  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  the  ancient  monuments  of 
their  country. 

Richard  Bolt  Brash. 


THE  PEISCIAN  OGHAM  GLOSSES. 

Sir, — I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Ogham  sen- 
tences in  the  St.  Gkdl  Prtsciatij  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  John  Rhys.  So  far  from  being  evidence  against  my  sweeping 
assertion  that  *'  we  have  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  this  archaic 
character  was  eyer  used  for  Christian  purposes  or  in  Christian 
times,'*  they  strengthen  the  position  I  have  taken.  My  assertion 
was  made  more  particularly  in  reference  to  its  use  for  sepulchral 
inscriptions ;  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  extend  it  to 
MSS.  It  is  well  known  to  Irish  arcbadologists  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Ogham  was  preserved  among  the  early  scribes  as  a  literary 
curiosity ;  that  they  occasionally  introduced  a  word  or  sentence  in 
that  character  into  the  MSS.  they  transcribed,  sometimes  in  the 
body  of  the  text,  sometimes  in  the  margins.  Thus  in  the  copy  of 
the  AmiaU  of  Inniefallen^  translated  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  there  are  three 
such  sentences,  one  of  them  the  name  of  the  scribe. 

The  eight  sentences  in  the  St.  Gall  MS.  occur  as  glosses  in  the 
margins.  Five  of  them  are  but  single  words,  three  of  them  of  two 
words,  the  eighth  of  three  words.  An  accurate  description,  and  ren- 
derings of  these  Ogham  glosses,  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Proc,  Boyal  Irish  Acad,  (p.  211),  from  the  pen  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Limerick. 

It  was  customary  for  the  country  scribes  who  abounded  in  the 
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south  of  Ireland  dnring  the  last  century,  to  introdace  a  sentence  or 
two  of  Ogham  in  the  MSS.  they  copied,  out  of  a  pedantic  affecta- 
tion. They  invariably  wrote  their  names  in  it.  Such  instances  only 
go  to  prove,  that  the  memory  of  an  ancient  and  disused  mode  of 
writing  was  preserved  and  used  in  after  ages  by  Christian  scribes 
as  a  literary  curiosity. 

KiCHABD  Bolt  Brash. 


Beply  to  Query  13  (vol.  iii,  p.  361). — Bhyd  t  Goes.  This  place, 
which  is  so  oft^n  mentioned  in  Welsh  history,  is  situate  nearly  a 
mile  below  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Towy. 
Its  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  ford  across  the  river,  leading 
from  Cors  Goch,  to  which  vestiges  of  an  old  road  were  discovered 
some  years  ago.  Mtbddin. 

Query  14. — Bledrwts.  There  is  a  place,  I  believe,  not  far  from 
Lampeter,  called  Bettws  Bledrws.  Is  this  ever  written  Bledrtvys  f 
I  find  the  name  Bledruis  in  the  Liber  Laiidaven»i8^  pp.  211,  212. 

J.  Bhts. 

Query  15. — Manawtddan.  In  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  Mahhwgion 
there  is  a  story  which  she  heads  "  Manawyddan  vab  Llyr."  What 
authority  is  there  for  Manawydtlan  ?  Is  it  not  rather  Manawydanf 
i.  6.,  gwr  y  mynatvyd ;  for  in  the  tale  Manawydan  is  several  times 
obliged  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  means  of  the  saddler's  or  shoe- 
maker's awl.  J.  Bhys. 

Query  16. — Meini  Hirion.  Are  there  many  instances  of  meini 
hirion^  or  pillar- stones,  being  found  in  churchyards  ?  I  know  of  but 
one  instance,  and  that  is  at  Mellteyrn,  in  Lleyn,  Carnarvonshire.  This 
stone  stands  a  few  yards  from  the  western  gable  of  the  present 
church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1848.  A  list  of  all  the  meini  hirian  now 
standing  in  different  parts  of  the  Principality,  would,  I  think,  be  inte- 
resting, and  possibly  would  tend  to  their  preservation.       Pedrog. 

Query  17. — Bedd  Ligach.  In  a  MS.  of  Lewis  Morris,  who  died  in 
1765,  I  find  it  stated  that  Ligach  was  the  name  of  an  Irish  general 
or  prince  who  once  had  possessions  in  Anglesey,  and  that  his  grave- 
stone was  to  be  seen  in  the  antiquary's  time.  His  words  are :  "  His 
gravestone  was  shown  me  in  the  high  road  near  Dulas,  and  called 
Bedd  Ligach f  where  tradition  had  it  that  ho  was  buried  erect,  in 
his  arms.  Not  far  off*,  near  Bodavon  Mountain,  there  is  a  place 
called  Ffridd  Ligach.*^  Does  the  stone  alluded  to  still  remain  p  and 
is  it  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  same  name  P  Some  members 
living  in  the  locality  may,  perhaps,  make  inquiries  on  these  points. 

ElFION. 
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ffiisttllBmousi  Botitts. 

Welsh  Incised  Stones. — The  members  are  referred  to  tbe  Report 
of  the  late  Meeting  at  Brecon  (see  vol.  iii,  p.  870)  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  proposed  attempt.  At  the  General  Meeting,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  Meeting  (Friday),  it  was  suggested  by  Professor  Westwood 
that  the  work  should  commence  with  the  Glamorganshire  and 
Brecknockshire  stones,  and  that  the  other  counties  should  be  simi- 
larly treated.  Since  the  last  issued  notice  the  following  new  sub- 
scribers have  ^ven  in  their  names :  Professor  Stevens,  Copenhagen ; 
R.  R.  Brash,  Esq.,  M.R.I. A.,  Cork ;  Miss  Davies,  Penmaen  Dovey ; 
John  Rhys,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Rhyl ;  G.  H.  Whalley,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Rev.  J. 
Alban  Morris  ;  Rev.  Robt.  Ellis,  Carnarvon ;  Mrs.  Sandbach,  Hafod 
Unnos ;  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (two  copies)  ;  Edwd.  Nixon,  Esq., 
Buckley,  Mold ;  Wm.  Rees,  Esq.,  Tonn,  Llandovery ;  M.  H.  Gaidoz, 
Paris ;  Thos.  Powell,  Esq.,  Llanwrtyd,  Brecon ;  Miss  Wynne  Edwards, 
the  Vicarage,  Rhuddlan ;  Miss  M.  C.  A.  Wynne  Edwards,  ditto. 
Only  twenty-seven  names  in  all  have  been  received.  Nothing  can  be 
done  until  one  hundred  and  fifty  names  are  given.  Each  Part  will 
cost  lOtf.  6d.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  book  in  three  Parts 
in  three  successive  years. 


The  Father  op  Edward  Lhwyd. — Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Spaull 
discovered,  in  the  north  chancel  of  the  Oswestry  old  church,  a  stone 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
place  of  sepulture  of  the  father  of  Edward  Lhwyd,  the  great  philo- 
logist and  antiquary :  "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Edward  Lloyd,  of 
Llanvorda,  Esq.,  who  dyed  February  13,  a.d.  1662. 

Temporis  diris  pietas  regique  Deoque 
Immota  hac  terra  jam  tvmvlata  jaclt. 

One  who  durst  be  loyal,  just,  and  wise. 
When  all  were  out  of  couatenance,  here  lyes." 

It  is  well  known  that  Lhwyd  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  one  of  the 
Lloyds  of  Llanvorda ;  but  whether  that  Lloyd  is  the  one  here  com- 
memorated is  doubtful.  Lewis  Morris,  who  wrote  about  fifty  years 
after  Lhwyd 's  death,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  old 
families  in  the  upper  part  of  Cardiganshire,  states  that  the  Christian 
name  of  Lhwyd*s  father  was  not  Edward  but  Oha/rlea,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  commonly  received  accounts.  The  following  is 
Morris'  notice  of  Lhwyd's  birthplace  and  parentage,  in  the  Celtic 
Eeinains  (MS.),  p.  462  : 

"  Ynys  GREiGioa,  a  gentleman's  seat  in  Cardiganshire.  Here  was 
bom  the  famous  Edward  Lhwyd,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
and  author  of  ArchcBologia  Britannica  and  LUhophylacii  Britannioi  Ich' 
nographia.  His  mother  was  Mary  Pryse  of  Ynys  Greigiog,  a  branch 
of  the  Pryses  of  Gogerthau ;  and  his  father  was  Charles  Lloyd  of 
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Llanyorda,  an  eztravagant  yoang  fellow,  who  sold  Llanvorda  to 
Sir  W.  WilUaraB." 

Those  who  contend  that  Lhwyd  was  a  native  of  Cardiganshire, 
nsaally  give  Glan  Ffraid,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eleri,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanfihangel  Geneu'r  Gljn,  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  not  Ynys 
Greigiog,  as  in  the  preceding  extract.  Ynys  Greigiog  is  near  Tre'r 
Dd61,  a  village  nearly  midway  between  Aberystwyth  and  Machyn- 
lleth.   

CoNWAT  Charters. — A  list  of  the  recently  discovered  charters  of 
Conway  is  being  prepared.  The  North  Wales  Chronicle  says  :  "  We 
understand  that  among  the  docaments  are  charters  signed  by  Prince 
Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth  of  Wales,  and  King  Edward  I  of  England, 
together  with  a  renewal  of  Edward's  charter  under  the  hand  of 
Queen  Elizabeth." 

Corrigenda. — High  Sheriffs  of  Denbighshire. — 1576.  Edward 
Jones, of  Cadwgan,  Esq.,  was  the  son  of  Wm.  Jones  of  Plas  Cadwgan, 
son  and  heir  of  Edward  Jones  of  Plas  Cadwgan,  by  Jane  his  wife, 
daughter  of  John  Wynn  Decaf,  of  Rhwytyn  in  Maelor  GJymraeg,  Esq. 
He  was  attainted  and  put  to  death  by  Elizabeth,  as  previoasly  stated, 
Sept.  21,  A. D.  1586.  He  married  Margaret  Wilson,  by  whom  he  had 
an  elder  daughter,  Anne,  heiress  of  Plas  Cadwgan,  who  married 
Captain  Roger  Myddleton  (second  son  of  Richard  Myddleton,  eldest 
son  of  Richard  Myddleton,  Governor  of  Denbigh  Castle,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  Yl,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth),  by  whom  she  had  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Plas  Cadwgan,  who  mar- 
ried Ffoulke  Myddleton,  of  Gwaenynog,  Esq.,  father  of  John  Myd- 
dleton, of  Gwaenynog,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1687.    (Cae  Cyriog  MS.) 

1653. — John  Edwards,  of  Chirk,  Esq.,  was  the  son  and  heir,  by 
Magdalen  his  wife  (who  died  in  a.d.  1685,  daughter  of  Randal 
Broughton,of  Broughton  in  Maelor  Saesneg,Esq.),of  John  Edwards, 
of  Plas  Newydd,  Esq.,  who  died  in  a.d.  1646  ;  of  John  Edwards,  of 
Plas  Newydd,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Denbighshire  in  1588  ;  and  Dorothy 
his  wife,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Richard  Sherborne,  of  Stony- 
hurst  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Knt.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Trevor,  of  Bryn  Cunallt,  Knt.,  High  Sheriff  for  Den- 
bighshire in  1622;  and  died  without  issue  in  1674,  leaving  his 
brother  William  to  succeed  him. 

1681. — William  Edwards,  of  Chirk,  Esq.  He  succeeded  his  eldest 
brother,  John,  at  Plas  Newydd,  and  married  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
Lloyd  of  Garrog,  who  was  descended  from  Osberu  Fitzgerald  (who 
bore  ermiTiey  a  saltire  gules,  a  crescent  or,  for  difference),  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Catherine,  who  married  Sir 
Roger  Puleston,  of  Emerallt,  Knt,  who  died  in  1696,  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Roger  Paleston,  Knt  Catherine  Lady  Puleston  died  in  child- 
bed, and  the  child  died  directly  afterwards.     (Cae  Cyriog  MS.) 

HisTOET  OP  Maelob  Gtmbaeo  {Arch,  Gamh,,  Oct.  1872,  p.  291). — 
The  date  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  Qaeen  Angharad  was  A.D. 
1023,  and  not  a.d,  1083,  as  eri*oneously  given.  (V.  Brut  y  TywyS" 
ogion,)  J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  K.S.G. 
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Kjenia  Gobnubia.     8vo.     London :  Longman,  Green,  Reader,  and 

Dyer.     Truro  :  J.  R.  Nejherton. 

SmcB  the  tiine  of  Dr.  Borlase  varions  additions  haye  been  made  to 
onr  list  of  books  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  Cornwall.  Some  of 
these,  however,  do  not  rise  much  higher  than  intelligent  guide- 
books, while  others  are  confined  to  particular  localities.  The  latest 
addition,  now  before  us,  is  of  a  character  and  importance  quite 
distinct.  That  it  should  be  of  such  a  character  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  name  of  its  author,  who,  we  believe,  is  the  lineal 
representative  of  the  celebrated  historian  of  his  county.  Nor  has 
Mr.  Borlase  shown  himself  unworthy  of  his  name  as  an  intelligent 
observer  and  faithful  recorder  of  facts :  two  essential  elements  in 
most  matters,  but  above  all  in  antiquarian  ones,  especially  on  points 
which  may  be  still  considered  not  finally  settled.  Hence  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  that  which  gives  the  accounts  of 
excavations  made  under  the  careful  inspection  of  Mr.  Borlase  him- 
self, such  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pridden  Stone,  the  one  on  Trelew 
Farm,  and  another  within  a  mile  of  it,  or  the  Tresvenneck  Stone 
(pp.  100-103),  in  connexion  with  all  of  which  human  remains  were 
discovered. 

These  results  confirm  those  long  since  obtained  by  Mr.  Stuart's 
diggings,  and  so  far  strengthen  that  authority  as  to  the  sepul- 
chral character  of  these  stones.  Mr.  Borlase,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  successful  in  examining  detached  pillar- 
stones  forming  circles;  but  he  may  not  have  been  aware  that 
remains  are  frequently  found,  not  close  to  the  base  of  such  pillar- 
stones,  but  at  some  little  distaiice  from  them.  His  ill  success,  how- 
ever, in  this  respect  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  the  notion 
that  these  stone  circles  are  connected  with  some  unknown  object  or 
purpose ;  although  we  think  there  is  not  much  mystery  about  them, 
and  that  they  are  simply  stones  of  taboo,  marking  off  certain  limits 
of  ground  consecrated,  as  it  were,  by  the  existence  of  a  grave,  beyond 
which  men  were  not  to  pass  nor  disturb  the  soil.  Mr.  Borlase,  how- 
ever, very  properly  distinguishes  these  circles,  which  may  be  called 
circles  proper^  from  those  in  which  the  stones  are  more  or  less  in 
contact,  and  are  almost  universally  the  retaining  stones  of  an  earthen 
or  stone  barrow  long  since  removed.  But  as  regards  the  other  cir- 
cles, he  is  evidently  unable  to  make  up  his  mind.  After  reiterating 
the  usual  arguments  as  to  their  civil  or  religious  character,  and 
quoting  the  Welsh  triad  which  speaks  of  the  Boscawen  circle  as 
one  of  the  three  poetic  gorsedds  in  Britain,  and  which  triad  he  seems 
to  look  on  as  of  some  authority,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that. 

Whether  their  origin  is  sought  for  in  the  dictates  of  policy  and  religion, 
their  purely  sepulchral  purpose  does  not  seem  sufficiently  substantiated 
either  by  tradition  or  investigation. 
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What  Mr.  Borlase  may  consider  snfficient  evidence  we  do  not 
know.  The  only  evidence  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed  is  that  of 
the  spade,  and  which  in  so  many  cases  confirms  the  condnsion  that 
common  reason  and  analogy  point  to. 

A  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  age  of  these  Cornish  monnments, 
bnt  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  what  our  author  thinks  on  the 
matter.  He,  however,  evidently  does  not  put  much  £Eiith  in  the  post- 
Koman  theory  lately  set  forth  in  Btide  Stones, 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  discusses  the 
various  urns  and  vases,  admirable  cuts  of  which  richly  illustrate  the 
subject.  Although  a  few  of  them  are  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  found  in  Wales,  yet  the  m^ority  of  them  are  of  distinct  charac- 
ter. The  urn  found  at  Penquite  (p.  229)  is  almost  identical  in  form, 
and  probably  in  size,  with  that  found  among  the  bronze  relics  dis- 
covered at  Broadward,  Salop,  and  with  another  at  Droitwich  (Allies' 
Antiquities  of  Worcestershire),  which  was  six  inches  high,  the  Broad- 
ward  one  being  half  an  inch  lower.  The  Droitwich  one  was  found 
near  some  tessellated  pavement,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  urn 
has  something  of  a  Roman  form  about  it. 

Of  the  general  manner  in  which  the  book  has  been  turned  out, 
we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  We  have,  however,  some  objections  to 
make,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  that  the  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions of  cromlechs  and  barrows  into  various  classes  have  been  once 
more  repeated  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  Borlase,  whose  actual  knowledge 
of  these  monuments  one  would  have  thought  would  have  shown 
him  how  little  ground  there  is  for  these  fanci^l  arrangements.  Not 
only  are  such  untrue  and  incorrect,  but  they  lead  to  strange  theories 
and  ridiculous  suggestions,  as  we  have  lately  seen  put  forth  by 
the  author  of  Rude  Stone  Monuments, — a  writer  whom  we  confess 
we  are  astonished  to  see  Mr.  Borlase  can  gravely  quote  as  an 
authority  on  such  matters.  He  seems,  it  is  true,  to  make  a  joke  of 
that  gentleman's  battlefields  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  quotes  him  more 
than  once,  thus  illustrating  what  a  mischievous  and  dangerous  book 
is  that  of  Mr.  Fergusson ;  for  if  Mr.  Borlase  has  been  so  taken  in 
as  actually  to  borrow  from  his  pages,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
more  inexperienced,  who  seldom  can  persuade  themselves  that  what 
they  find  delivered  with  such  unshaken  assurance,  in  a  formidable 
looking  volume,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  nonsense  and  mistatement. 
We  hope,  however,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  writers  on 
such  subjects  will  find  out  that  the  cromlech  question  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  not  that  complex  one  as  described  even  in  so  sober 
a  book  as  that  of  Mr.  Borlase. 


Under  the  title  of  Long  Ago,  a  monthly  journal  of  popular  anti* 
quities  has  lately  been  started.  The  objects  proposed  by  its  con- 
ductors are  stated  to  be,  "to  satisfy  a  taste  that  has  extended 
beyond  purely  scientific  circles,  in  the  memorials  of  the  olden  time ; 
to  popuLariae,,  without  vulgarising,  the  study  of  the  relics  of  the 
past ;  to  establish  a  reliable  record  of  all  lights  thrown  by  modem 
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enierprise  and  discovery  upon  the  hidden  tFeasares  of  many  ages ; 
and  to  afford  a  medium  of  reciprocity  of  information  among  histori- 
cal, antiquarian,  and  literary  inquirers.''  We  hope  the  design  will 
prove  successful.  We  cull  from  the  Fehruary  number  the  follow- 
ing announcement,  which  will  be  read  with  interest :  '*  We  under- 
stand that  a  work  which  has  long  been  expected  by  Welsh  anti- 
quaries, the  Charters  of  the  Borough  of  Swansea,  in  the  Lordship  of 
Oower  and  County  of  Glamorgan,  will  shortly  issue  from  the  press  of 
the  eminent  firm  of  Strangeways  and  Walden.  No  pains,  we  leam^ 
have  been  omitted  by  Colonel  Grant  Francis,  the  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  for  South  Wales,  to  make  the 
work  worthy  of  the  Town  Council,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
times,  have  liberally  opened  their  charter-chest  for  the  documents, 
and  their  purse  for  the  cost  of  the  printing.  We  regret  to  hear  such 
a  labour  of  historical  interest  is  limited  to  an  impression  of  one  hun- 
dred copies :  a  mistaken  policy,  we  imagine,  both  as  to  cost  in  pro* 
duction  and  distribution  of  a  book  that  is  pretty  sure  to  be  much 
sought  after." 

Mb.  John  Roland  Phtllips,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  author  of  the  History 
gf  CHgerran,  has  ready  for  publication  *' A  Collection  of  Papers  and 
Letters  illustrating  the  History  of  Wales  and  the  Marches  during 
the  Civil  War,  with  Sketches  of  the  Principal  Characters."  This 
work,  the  prospectus  states,  is  intended  to  form  an  interesting  con- 
tribution towards  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Principality  during 
the  civil  war, — an  eventful  epoch,  which  has  hitherto  found  no  his- 
torian. The  materials  are  ample,  though  scattered.  Numerous 
pamphlets  and  broadsides  and  a  great  many  letters  were  written, 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the  period.  The 
task  of  compilation,  we  are  told,  has  been  of  a  very  laborious  nature. 
"  For  the  last  five  years  the  anchor  has  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his 
leisure  time  to  the  work  ;  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  collect- 
ing together  the  scattered  leaves  amongst  the  public  libraries  and 
from  private  sources.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  work 
will  be  the  large  number  of  letters  and  other  documents  which  have 
never  before  been  published." 

The  work,  limited  to  subscriber  only,  will  be  published  in  an 
octavo  volume  of  some  eight  hundred  pages,  price  one  guinea ;  and 
those  who  are  desirous  of  securing  copies  should  lose  no  time  in 
sending  their  names  to  the  local  publishers,  Messrs.  Morgan  <fe  Davies, 
Welshman  Office,  Carmarthen ;  or  to  the  author,  at  4,  Brick  Courts 
Temple,  London.  We  trust  Mr.  Phillips  will  meet  with  due  encou- 
ragement in  his  laborious  undertaking. 
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A  VAST  field  of  nms  and  lacnstrine  dwellings  has  just  been  disoo* 
vered  near  Lnssowa  (Posen),  in  ihe  slope  of  the  li^e,  the  water  of 
which  had  been  let  off. 

The  Bey.  W.  C.  Lnkis  has  explained  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
''  certain  prevailing  errors  respecting  French  chambered  barrows." 
The  mde  stone  monuments  or  dolmens  of  France,  Mr.  Lakis  is  con- 
vinced, after  forty  years*  experience,  have  been  misunderstood ;  his 
theory  being  that  these  dolmens,  even  those  now  exposed,  were  at 
one  time  surrounded  by  barrows  or  envelopes,  and  that  their  expo- 
sure in  the  present  day  has  been  the  work  of  time.  There  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  that  does  not  show  traces  of  the  envelope.  Mr.  Lukis 
does  not  believe  in  the  opinion  that  barrows  were  Christian  struc- 
tures. It  is  maintained  that  some  stone  chambers  were  erected  on 
the  top  of  the  artificial  mounds,  and  were  always  partly  or  wholly 
exposed  to  view.  The  paper  is  in  part  intended  as  a  review  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  recent  work,  The  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  aU 
Countries,  Mr.  Lukis  entirely  dissents  from  that  author's  oonda- 
sions  regarding  French  monuments. 


Celtic  remains  in  East  Kent  are  extremely  rare.  An  account  of 
a  tumulus  in  which  some  urns  and  other  remains  of  this  period  have 
been  described,  has  been  laid  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Woodruff. 

M.  Paulik  (Paris)  has  issued  separately  his  essay  from  Boumania 
on  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Orail.  He  contends  (says  the  AthewBum) 
that  the  legend  sprang  from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus ; 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  bones  were  stolen  from  the  Abbey  of 
Moienmontier(1),and  brought  to  Glastonbury,  where  Arthur  was  also 
buried  ;  that  Joseph's  dish  of  the  Last  Supper  was  woven  into  the 
Arthurian  legends ;  and  that  Walter  Map,  at  the  request  of  Henry  II, 
wrote  the  romance  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  the  Grail,  which  set 
up  Joseph  as  the  first  Christian  bishop,  in  order  to  place  England 
on  a  level  with  Borne,  and  so  help  Henry  in  his  struggle  with  the 
Pope. 
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LOVEOT'IUM : 

ITS   GEOGRAPHICAL   POSITION,  AND   REASONS 
FOR  ASSIGNING  IT  TO  LLANDOVERY. 

The  establishment  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation in  1846  happily  proved  the  cause  of  renewed 
and  greater  care  being  paid  to  the  Roman  antiquities  of 
the  Principality,  and  much  light  has  since  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  several  of  its  members,  whose  re- 
searches have  been  recorded  in  many  valuable  papers 
which  have  appeared  in  the  ArchoBologia  CamhrensiSy 
as  well  as  by  the  public  attention  which  has  been 
aroused  to  the  further  discovery  and  preservation  of 
such  remains,  in  the  meetings  and  excursions  of  the 
Association  which  have  taken  place  in  various  parts  of 
Wales  and  the  marches  thereof 

The  late  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones  made  these  anti- 
quities a  most  special  subject  of  unwearied  research. 
He  also  enlisted  the  services  of  other  members  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  formation  of  a  Cambria  Romana. 
Amongst  the  latter  I  undertook  the  exploration  of  the 
district  around  Llandovery,  in  the  counties  of  Brecon, 
Cardigan,  and  Carmarthen ;  the  result  of  which  is 
partly  embodied  in  the  following  pages,  the  publication 
of  which  has  been  urged  upon  me  by  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson and  other  friends,  and  which  are  open  to  correc- 
tion and  revision  by  more  competent  antiquaries. 
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Loventiumy  one  of  the  two  principal  towns  of  the 
Dimetae  during  the  early  occupation  of  this  country  by 
the  Romans,  has  had  several  localities  assigned  to  it 
from  the  time  of  Camden  to  the  present  century,  when 
it  has  by  general  consent  been  ascribed  to  the  old 
Roman  station  at  Llanio  Isaf  in  the  county  of  Cardigan. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  district  of  Di- 
metia,  or  Dyfed,  is  comprised  in  the  present  counties 
of  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Carmarthen,  in  one  of 
which  Loventium  was  situated ;  which  disposes  of 
one  of  the  original  conjectures  of  Camden,  that  it  was 
submerged  under  the  waters  of  Llyn  Savathan,  or  Tal 
y  Llyn,  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  having  boen  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  I  The  historian  of  that  county 
laboured  hard  to  prove  that  Tal  y  Llyn  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Dyfed,  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of 
probability  to  the  above  conjecture.  He  had,  however, 
the  candour  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  saying,  **But 
ask  where  Loventinum  or  Loventium  was, 

*T  was  here,  't  was  there, 
At  Nova  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where." 

The  other  conjecture  mentioned  by  Camden,  although 
apparently  not  his  own,  was  that  Newcastle-Emlyn, 
Carmarthenshire,  stood  on  the  site  of  Loventium.  Ed- 
ward Lhwyd,  however,  in  his  Additions  to  Camden 
(published  by  Bishop  Gibson),  says  :  "  I  dare  not  sub- 
scribe to  our  authors  conjecture  that  the Lovantinum  of 
the  Dimetse,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  was  at  this  place, 
nor  that  it  perished  (which  he  also  proposes  as  proba- 
ble) in  the  lake  of  Llyn  Savadhan  in  Breconshire.  In- 
deed, the  footsteps  of  several  towns  and  forts  that 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  are  now  so  obscure 
and  undiscernible  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  the  con- 
jectures of  learned  and  judicious  men  about  their  situa- 
tion prove  sometimes  erroneous.  I  have  lately  observed 
in  Cardiganshire  some  tokens  of  a  Roman  fort,  which  I 
suspect  to  be  the  Lovantinum  or  Lovantium  of  Ptolemy, 
for  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  my  argu- 
ments when  we  come  into  that  county. '* 
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In  the  account  of  Cardiganshire,  Lhwyd,  after  de- 
scribing  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Llanio  (given  here- 
after), adds :  "  Besides  Boman  inscriptions,  they  find 
here  sometimes  their  coins,  and  frequently  dig  up  bricks 
and  large  freestones  neatly  wrought.  The  place  where 
these  antiquities  are  found  is  called  KaerKestilh,  which 
signifies  'Uastle  Field,'  or,  to  speak  more  distinctly, 
'  uie  Field  of  Castles';  though  at  present  these  remains 
have  not,  above  ground,  the  least  sign  of  any  building ; 
nor  were  there  any  (for  what  1  could  learn)  within  the 
memory  of  any  person  now  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  However,  seeing 
it  is  thus  called,  and  that  it  affords  also  such  manifest 
tokens  of  its  having  been  once  inhabited  by  the  Romans, 
we  have  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  had 
a  fort  or  garrison,  if  not  a  considerable  town,  at  this 
plax^e;  and  that  being  grafted,  it  will  also  appear  highly 
probable  that  what  we  now  call  Llanio  was  the  very 
same  with  that  which  Ptolemy  places  in  the  country  of 
the  Dimetee  by  the  name  oi Lovantinum  or  (as  Mr.  Cam- 
den reads  it)  Lovantium.  If  any  shall  urge,  that  to  sup- 
pose it  was  only  a  castle,  and  not  a  city  or  a  town  of 
note,  is  to  grant  it  not  to  have  been  the  old  Lovantium, 
I  answer  that  perhaps  we  do  but  commit  a  vulgar  error 
when  we  take  all  the  stations  in  the  Itinerary  and 
boroughs  of  Ptolemy  for  considerable  towns  or  cities, 
it  being  not  improbable  but  that  many  of  them  might 
have  been  only  forts  or  castles,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  houses  as  occasion  required." 

Mr.  Horsley,  in  his  Britannia  Romana,  coincides 
with  Mr.  Lhwyds  suspicions  and  probabilities,  and 
therefore  supposes  that  Llanio  represents  the  old  Loven- 
tium.  In  this  supposition  he  is  agreed  with  by  Mr.  Ward 
{Brnt  Rom.y  p.  372) ;  and  for  want  of  knowing  a  more 
appropriate  site,  Llanio  had  the  approval  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  whose  account  thereof  in  1806  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  parish  of  Llanio  Isaf,  which  is  distant  about 
seven  miles  from  Lanpeder,  and  three  from  Tregaron, 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  city,  supposed  to  be  the 

8' 
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Loventium  placed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  dominion  of 
the  people  called  '  Demetse.' 

"  The  inscriptions  mentioned  by  Camden  still  exist, 

viz.,  OVERION in   the  outside  wall  of  the  chimney 

to  the  farmhouse,  and  the  more  entire  one  built  up  in 
the  walls  of  a  neighbouring  cottage,  i> .  arti  .  m  .  ennivs 
PRIMVS.  But  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  decypher  ano- 
ther, far  more  interesting  than  the  former, which  stands 
before  the  threshold  of  the  farmhouse.  If  I  read  it 
rightly,  it  appears  to  record  some  work  done  at  this 
place  by  a  cohort  of  the  second  legion  :  COH  .  ii .  A...a 
F  V  p  {cohors  secunda  {legionis)  AugustcB  fecit  quiiique 
passus)}  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  an 
inscription  found  at  the  station  of  Ileriri  Mons  in 
North  Wales,  that  accords  exactly  in  form  and  sculp- 
ture with  the  one  I  am  now  mentioning.  This  city  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  in  an  open  plain,  on 
the  north-west  banks  of  the  river  Tivy,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  deserted  sanctuary  of  Llanddewi  Brevi." 

Sir  Samuel  R  Meyrick,  in  his  History  of  Cardigans- 
shire  (pubhshed  in  1810),  says,  without  any  doubt  or 
hesitation,  that  Llanio  "was  the  ancient  Loventium  of 
the  Bx)mans,"  and  recapitulates  the  foregoing  account 
of  the  antiquities  discovered  there. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  claims  which  Llanio 
has  to  be  considered  as  the  modem  representative  of 
the  ancient  Love72tium,  it  will  be  obvious  therefrom  that 
the  simple  conjectures  of  Camden,  and  the  prohabilities 
of  Lhwyd,  grew,  in  due  course  of  time,  into  the  more 
confident  suppositions  of  Horsley  and  Sir  Richard  Hoare, 
and  at  last  culminated  in  the  absolute  fact  of  Sir  Samuel 
R.  Meyrick,  whose  authority  scarcely  any  one  seemed  to 
doubt ;  and  almost  every  tourist,  topographer,  and  writer 
upon  the  Roman  occupation  of  tms  country,  including 

1  "This  inscription  is  nnqnestionably  not  to  be  read  "Cohors 
secunda  {legionis)  Augustoe"  but  "cohors  secunda  A, ^^  the  name  of 
its  nationality  being  lost.  The  legitimus  ordo  nominum  is  thus  pre- 
served. In  other  words,  it  is  evidently  an  auxiliary  cohort,  not  one 
of  the  legion  itself." — W.  Thompson  Watkin, 
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the  compiler  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  of 
the  Record  Commission,  accepted  the  same  as  a  settled 
question.  But  in  opposition  to  all  the  foregoing,  I  have 
simply  to  put  forward  the  evidence  of  but  07ie  witness. 
He  is,  however,  the  only  witness  whose  testimony  is  of 
any  value ;  and  which  must  be  accepted  as  truth,  unless 
contradicted  by  some  genuine  Roman  inscriptions  being 
exhumed  hereafter,  giving  a  different  locality.  When 
this  witness  states  distinctly  that  Loventium  or  Luen- 
tinum  was  situated  in  certain  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  which  being  compared  with  those  of  another 
well  known  town  also  mentioned  by  him,  are  certainly 
not  applicable  to  Llanio,  the  only  legitimate  conclusion 
to  be  arrived  at  is  that  Loventmm  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere. 

It  scarcely  need  be  mentioned  that  this  veritable 
witness  is  no  other  than  the  old  Egyptian  geographer 
Ptolemy,  who  states  :  "Again,  south  of  the  tribes  enu- 
merated westermost,  are  the  Demetae,  and  their  towns 
are  :  Luentinum,  15"*  45' — 55""  10';  Maridunum,  15°  30' — 
55"  40'." 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of 
Ptolemy's  latitude  and  longitude  of  Maridunum,  but, 
accepting  the  same  as  stated,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  relative  position  which  he  assigns 
to  the  otheK  town  in  the  same  district  of  Dimetia. 
Accordingly  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  Llanio 
is  much  too  far  north,  and  not  far  enough  east  from 
Carmarthen,  to  be  the  real  Loventium.  We  have, 
therefore,  only  to  seek  for  a  Roman  station  in  the  same 
district,  the  site  of  which  agrees  with  that  given  by- 
Ptolemy.  Such  a  station  is  that  at  Llandovery,  which 
is  ten  British  miles  north  and  twenty  miles  east  of 
Carmarthen,  answering  the  given  position  precisely. 
Such  a  plain  and  simple  fact  ought  to  set  the  question 
at  rest  for  ever. 

The  only  other  authority  for  the  existence  of  Loven- 
tium is  one  that  has  been  accepted  as  genuine  by  Hatch- 
ard,  Ritson,  Whittaker,  Roy,  Chalmers,  Hoaie,  Leman, 
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and  many  other  antiquaries ;  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  forgery,  and  therefore  of  no  value, — ^that  of 
Eichard  of  Cirencester,  whose  De  Situ  Britannice,  it  is 
tolerably  certain,  was  a  clever  production  emanating 
from  the  fertile  brain  of  Charles  Julius  Bertram  of  Co- 
penhagen, who  hoaxed  Dr.  Stukeley  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent ;  and  in  whose  map  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  Lovan-- 
tium  is  placed  near  the  estuary  of  the  river  Teivy,  con- 
siderably west  of  Muriduniim,  which  is  itself  placed  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Towy,  showing  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  the  work  as  a  geographical  authority.  Pro- 
bably the  situation  of  Lovantium  was  marked  near 
Newcastle  Emlyn,  according  to  the  pubhshed  conjecture 
of  Camden.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  Pto- 
lemy mentions  only  two  towns  in  the  land  of  Dimetia; 
but  Bertram  makes  his  Eichard  of  Cirencester  add  a 
third,  that  of  Menapiay  which  he  probably  guessed  at 
either  from  the  ecclesiastical  rendering  of  Mynyw  into 
Menevia  (which,  from  the  correct  text  of  the  Anmiles 
CamhricB,  published  by  the  Record  Commission,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  done  long  before  a.d.  972,  when 
it  is  stated  "Gothrit  et  Haroldus  vastaverunt  Dewet 
et  Meneviam!';  the  previous  entry  being  in  946,  thus, 
"  Eneuris  episcopus  Miniu  obiit"),  or  from  that  name 
given  by  Ptolemy  to  Waterford,  situate  in  the  midst  of 
the  tribe  of  Menapii,  on  the  opposite  coast  to  Pembroke- 
shire. The  placing  of  Menapia  at  St.  David's  gave 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  usurper  Carausius  was 
a  native  of  Britain,  as  AureUius  Victor  states,  "  Carau- 
sius Menapia3  civis."  The  transference  of  Menapia  on 
the  Elbe  to  St.  David's  was  no  difficult  matter,  but  it 
has  deranged  the  history  of  the  country;  and  we  may 
safely  coincide  with  Messrs.  Jones  and  Freeman,  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Menapia  near  St.  Da- 
vid's, rests  entirely  on  the  unsupported  authority  of  the 
monk  of  Cirencester. 

This  apocryphal  account  states  that  "  The  cities  of 
the  Dimeciae  were  Menapia  and  Muridunum,  the  me- 
tropolis.    The  Romans  seized  upon  Lovantium  as  their 
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station/^  ^      If  there  be  the  slightest  value  in  such  a 
statement  it  implies  the  existence  of  Loventium  as  a 
British  town  previous  to  its  being  conquered  and  seized 
upon  by  the  Romans   and   converted  into  a  station. 
Such  would,  however,  well  suit  Llandovery,  which  con* 
tinned  a  town  during  the  domination  of  the  Romans, 
the  incursions  of  the  Uwyddyl  Ffichti  and  the  sway  of 
the  native  Welsh  princes  of  South  Wales,  until  William 
Rufus  or  one  of  his  lords  built  the  Norman  Castle,  the 
ruins  of  which  occupy  the  rocky  mound  which  doubt- 
less attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  settlers  who 
made  it  a  nucleus  of  their  town ;  but  which  was  too 
small  for  a  station  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Romans, 
who  placed  their  citadel  about   one-third   of  a   mile 
northward. 

Llanio,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined, even  by  Camden's  account,  to  the  Roman  station, 
formed  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Carmarthen 
and  Llandovery  and  thence  to  Pennal,  and  to  the  Cwm 
Ystwyth  mines.  And  after  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  its  pristine  obscurity, 
which  was  the  means  of  preserving  more  Roman  in- 
scriptions in  its  ruins  than  have  been  found  at  Car- 
mai-then,  Cardiff,  Bannium,  Gobanium,  and  Llandovery 
all  put  together,  where  the  wants  of  subsequent  gener- 
ations caused  almost  aU  the  old  memorials  and  materials 
to  be  utilized  in  the  erection  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
habitations. 

The  real  geographical  position  of  Loventium  being 
thus  determined,  a  brief  account  of  its  Roman  occupa- 
tion and  vestiges  thereof,  with  the  numerous  roads 
which  centred  there,  is  required. 

After  the  victory  over  Caractacus,  in  Shropshire, 
Ostorius  retired  through  either  the  counties  of  Radnor 
or  Hereford  to  Caerlleon,  where  he  died,  as  Tacitus 
records — "  worn  out  with  anxiety  he  sank  under  the 
fatigue,  and  expired,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Britons, 

*  "  Dimeciamm  nrbes  Menapia  et  priraaria  Muridunum,  Lovan- 
tium  vero  sibi  habitandum  vindicaverant  Bomaui." — Cap.  vi,  s.  24. 
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who  saw  a  great  and  able  commander,  not  indeed  slain 
in  battle,  but  overcome  by  the  war",  a.d.  50.  The 
conquest  of  Siluria  was  therefore  averted  till  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  legion  devolved  upon  Julius  Fron- 
tinus  in  a.d.  75,  who  was  too  good  a  general  to  attempt 
the  completion  of  the  subjugation  of  the  SQures  with- 
out a  force  sufl&ciently  strong  to  crush  the  incessant 
opposition  of  the  natives  ;  and  having  accomplished  his 
object,  he  was  free  to  enter  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
Dimetae.  For  this  purpose  it  is  evident  that  he  em- 
ployed the  whole  legion,  besides  auxiliary  cohorts  of 
native  allies  ;  otherwise  the  construction  of  so  large  a 
camp  as  that  on  Trecastle  Mountain  (which  is  on  the 
boundary  between  Siluria  and  Dimetia)  would  not  have 
been  requisite,  the  outpost  adjacent  to  which  was 
also  necessary  as  an  arx  speculatoria  or  **  look  out "  to- 
wards the  west. 

This  camp  consisted  of  two  lines  of  circumvallation 
not  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  angles  of  both 
squares  were  rounded.  The  outer  camp  was  1,452  feet 
long  by  1,254  feet  wide,  making  a  circuit  of  5,412  feet, 
being  one  mile  and  132  feet  round  its  sides.  The  inner 
camp  was  1,254  feet  long  by  966  feet  wide,  making  a 
circuit  of  4,440  feet.  There  are  apparent  gateways  on 
each  side  of  both  camps  not  opposite  each  other  ;  these 
openings  are  about  29  feet  each,  and  are  protected  by 
curved  embankments  on  the  inside,  by  which  the 
entrances  to  the  camp  could  be  secured  by  two  sets  ol 
gates.  This  camp  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  area  in- 
closed in  the  walls  of  the  Roman  city  of  Isca  Silurum 
(Caerlleon),  and  equal  to  that  of  Caerwent  ( Venta  Silu- 
rum), The  absence  of  fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery 
at  this  camp  shows  that  it  was  a  summer  intrench- 
ment,  formed  as  a  secure  basis  for  the  operations 
against  the  Dimetce.  It  was  not,  however,  constructed 
without  some  severe  struggles,  as  in  its  vicinity  are 
several  cairns  or  graves  of  warriors,  in  one  of  which 
earthen  vases  and  calcined  human  bones  were 
found.     There  are  also  near  tlie  place  two  circles  of 
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stones,  one  80  feet  10  inches  and  the  other  30  feet  in 
diameter ;  whether  they  were  druidical  remains  or  had 
been  set  up  as  temporary  theatres  by  the  Roman  war- 
riors is  yet  a  question. 

Once  having  established  themselves  in  this  camp, 
which  probably  was  fortified  in  the  manner  described  by 
Josephus,  the  Komans  could  with  greater  ease  and 
safety  push  forward  to  Llandovery,  the  first  Dimetian 
town  that  lay  in  their  path,  and  having  vanquished 
the  inhabitants  or  having  found  the  place  deserted, 
forthwith  settled  themselves  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  on  the  gentle  eminence  whereon  the  church  of 
Llanfair  ar  y  Bryn  now  stands,  and  there  formed  their 
station,  whence  they  could  contend  with  the  Britons 
who  had  entrenched  themselves  in  various  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
still  further  westward. 

One  of  the  objects,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  South  Wales  was  the  mineral  wealth  of 
its  hills  and  mountains.  The  station  of  Llandovery 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  civil  as  well  as  mih- 
tary  pomt  of  view,  for  it  was  in  fact  the  key  to  the 
country  of  Dyfed,  and  here  the  gold  from  the  diggings 
at  Caio,  and  the  lead  from  the  mines  at  Ystrad  Ffin 
would  be  taken  by  regular  convoys,  as  in  Australia 
at  the  present  time.  Llanio  station  was  doubtless  the 
dep6t  for  the  lead  mines  of  Llanfair  Clydogau  and  Cwm 
Ystwyth. 

The  first  notice  of  Roman  antiquities  being  found  at 
Llandovery  is  by  Lhwyd  in  his  Additions  to  Camden, 
1695.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Loventium 
as  given  by  Ptolemy,  otherwise  his  usual  acuteness 
would  have  identified  the  Roman  station  close  to  the 
place  as  the  site  of  the  Dimetian  town.  He  mentions 
quantities  of  brick  and  pottery  being  continually  dug  up 
near  the  church,  beside  "  other  marks  of  Roman  anti- 
quity, and  there  is  a  very  notable  Roman  way  of  gravel 
and  small  pebbles  from  that  church  to  Llanbran,  the 
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seat  of  a  family  of  tlie  Gwyns,  which  may  be  traced  as 
they  say  between  Llanvair  and  Llandilo  Vawr,  and  in 
several  other  places/' 

The  same  mformation  is  given  in  all  subsequent 
editions  of  the  above  work,  without  additions,  and  it 
was  not  till  1805  that  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  personal  investigations  on  the 
spot  as  follows  : 

**At  Llanvair  ar  y  Bryn,  or  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
on  the  hUl,  we  have  another  undoubted  station,  hitherto 
but  little  known,  but  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
fully  ascertaining,  not  only  from  the  remains  of  its 
earthworks,  but  from  the  bricks  and  pottery  which 
were  scattered  about  its  precincts.  Coins,  antique  lamps, 
and  bricks  such  as  the  Romans  used  for  their  sudatoria, 
or  baths,  have  been  frequently  found  there;  and  a 
peasant,  on  asking  him  the  name  of  the  spot,  called  it 
Tre  Coch,  or  the  lied  City,  a  title  most  assuredly  de- 
rived from  its  former  construction  of  brick.  The  situa- 
tion  of  the  station  is  truly  pleasing,  and  such  as  the 
Romans  generally  selected  for  their  stations;  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  commanding  three  beautiful  valleys, 
watered  on  the  south-west  by  the  river  Towy,  and  on 
the  north-east  by  the  Braen.  From  the  many  roads 
that  met  at  this  place  (and  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  mention)  this  must  have  been  a  most  im- 
portant station." 

Cair  GurcoCy  the  third  British  town  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Britons  attributed  to  Nennius,  among 
other  conjectures  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  "  Tre 
Cochy  the  Red  City,  from  its  being  built  of  bricks,  pro- 
bably was  once  an  important  Roman  station.  It  was 
near  Llandovery."  [Grunn's  HistoriaBrit,  p.  97.]  As 
the  name  of  Tre  Coch  applied  to  the  Llandovery  Ro- 
man station  appears  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  a 
peasant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  not  supported  by 
other  historical  evidence,  there  would  be  greater  reason 
to  believe  that  Cair  Gurcoc  was  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient British  town  of  Cam  Goch,  eight  miles  distant. 
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in  the  parish  of  Llangadock,  an  account  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the -4 rc^.  Camh. ,  1 853-56.  Caer  Goch  and  Cam 
Goch  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  Jones, 
in  his  Circles  of  GomeVy  derives  or  explains  the  word 
Loventium  as  "  Spring  water  place  side,"  the  same  sig- 
nification as  Llan-ym-ddyfri,  *'  Town  in  the  waters/' 
and  Uan-tre-daf,  "  Water  town  church  "  (the  probable 
original  name  of  Llanfair  ar  y  Bryn  before  it  was  re- 
consecrated to  St.  Mary),  all  descriptive  of  the  town  of 
Llandovery  and  its  Roman  station.  What  the  original 
British  name  of  the  place  was  must  be  left  to  conjec- 
ture. 

The  "  many  roads,"  to  which  Sir  Richard  refers,  are 
given  in  another  part  of  his  introduction  to  the  History 
of  Cambria  prefixed  to  the  Itinerary  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  and  in  which  he  states  : 

"  Llanvair  ar  y  Bryn,  or  the  Tre  Coch  (Red  City), 
appears  to  have  been  an  important  station.  I  have 
already  mentioned  three  roads  that  met  at  it,  and  I 
shall  add  a  fourth,  pointing  in  a  north-east  direction  to 
the  post  upon  the  Ython.  At  the  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles  I  distinguished  a  part  of  the  causeway,  upon 
a  wild  heath  (pointing  north  and  south)  near  a  place 
called  Ludlow  Vach  or  Little  Ludlow.  I  again  saw 
faint  traces  of  this  road  (for  the  stones  had  been  removed) 
on  the  extensive  commons  near   Llandrindod  Wells, 

Eointing  directly  to  the  station  on  the  Ython,  which  I 
ave  before  described." 
Mr.  Theophilus  Jones  in  VoL  I.  of  his  History  of 
Brechnockshire,  published  in  1808,  confirms  what  Sir 
Richard  stated  about  the  remains  of  the  Roman  road 
from  Muridunum  to  Cwm,  and  that  it  passed  by  Llan- 
dovery, and  was  visible  on  Llwydlo  Fach.  But  in  the 
second  volume,  published  in  1809,  he  says  that  with 
respect  to  the  anonymous  Roman  station  at  Llanfair  ar 
y  Bryn  he  had  examined  the  place  and  could  not  dis- 
cover the  smallest  vestiges  of  the  labour  of  man ;  and 
adds,  "  The  situation  is  certainly  precisely  such  as  was 
generally  chosen  by  the  Romans ;  from  this  circum- 
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stance  therefore,  as  well  as  the  deference  I  wish  to  pay 
to  the  opinions  of  men  of  superior  talent  and  greater 
learning  than  myself,  and  from  Q,peinshing  tradition  in 
the  neighbourhood,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  part 
of  the  Legio  secunda  Augusti  may  have  made  this  their 
occasional  residence." 

This  latter  admission  from  one,  who,  to  support  a  pet 
theory  of  his  own,  that  of  a  Roman  station  at  Llys 
Brychan,  near  Llangadock,  which  has  not  been  substan- 
tiated by  subsequent  researches  on  the  spot,  denied  the 
existence  of  the  Via  Julia  to  Llandovery.  His  admis- 
sion is  therefore  the  reluctant  evidence  of  an  unwilling 
witness  in  favour  of  the  Roman  station  at  Llandovery ; 
where  the  lines  of  the  walls  are  still  so  well  defined 
that  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  see  them, 
although  portions  thereof  have  been  obliterated  by 
being  built  over  in  the  erection  of  Llanfair  Cottage 
and  Sackville  Place,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  annexed 
map.  These  lines  enclose  an  area  of  above  5  acres, 
being  682  feet  long  by  381  feet  wide,  with  rounded 
comers,  and  a  division  across  its  centre.  Traces  of 
other  lines  of  fortification  are  also  visible  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  present  church  of  Llanfair  ar  y  Bryn 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Praetorium  ;  and  the  churchyard 
is  entirely  within  the  walls  of  the  camp.*  Although 
some  thousands  of  interments  have  taken  place  therein, 
scarcely  a  grave  is  dug  without  turning  up  some  pieces 
of  Roman  brick  and  pottery. 

There  are  also  other  proofs  which  may  be  brought 
forward  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  an  important 
station  at  this  place.     The  Rev.  Richard  Lewis,  who 

^  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Barnwell  for  the  following  ob- 
servation :  '*  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of 
early  chnrches  existing  within  Roman  camps  or  stations,  as  if  occn- 
pjing  the  sites  of  Roman  temples  which  we  may  suppose  erected  in 
a  station  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years'  occupation.  Ex- 
amples are  Caerhun,  Holyhead,  Caistor  near  Norwich,  Porchester, 
Richboroagh,  most  probably  Pevensey.  It  may  be  a  mere  chance  ; 
but  the  fact  is  curious,  certainly  as  regards  Caerhun  and  Caistor, 
whore  there  is  no  population  now  in  or  near  the  church.*' 
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was  vicar  of  Llandovery  from  1765  to  1796,  during  his 
incumbency  secured  and  preserved  many  relics  of  the 
Romans  which  were  from  time  to  time  dug  up  at  the 
old  station  and  in  re-building  the  vicarage  house. 
Amongst  these  were  part  of  an  altar,  large  quantities  of 
bricks,  portions  of  baths,  coins  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  lamps,  and  fragments  of  pottery,  which  at  his 
decease  were  either  thrown  away  or  taken  by  his  exe- 
cutors and  were  lost  to  the  public. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence,  successor  to  the  above 
Mr.  R.  Lewis,  found  some  coins,  a  copper  one  of  Clau- 
dius Caesar,  and  a  silver  one  with  a  bull  on  the  reverse, 
not  unlike  one  of  the  coins  of  Cunobeline ;  pieces  of 
Samian  ware,  one  having  disati  . .  impressed  on  it,  as 
if  it  were  the  maker  s  name ;  another  smaller  piece  has 
either  letters  or  some  ornament  embossed  thereon,  but 
the  fragment  is  too  small  to  decipher  the  same ;  also  a 
piece  or  ring  of  sandstone  an  inch  and  a  quarter  dia- 
meter and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  quarter 
inch  hole  through  its  centre  (?  pixies'  grindstones),  and 
other  Roman  pottery,  such  as  the  bottom  of  a  jug  or 
some  similar  vessel,  and  a  piece  of  coarse  red  ware,  all 
of  which  are  in  my  possession,  having  been  given  me 
by  the  late  Miss  M.  S.  Lawrence,  of  Blackheath, 
daughter  of  the  above  vicar.  I  have  also  various  pieces 
of  bricks  and  earthenware,  portion  of  a  bath,  &c., 
picked  up  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  F.S.A.,  rector 
of  Cascob,  when  the  garden  belonging  to  Llanfair  Cot- 
tage was  formed  and  trenched,  outside  the  camp. 

When  Llanfair  Cottage  was  rebmlt  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  workmen  in  excavating  for  its  foun- 
dations discovered  a  large  quantity  of  Roman  bricks, 
which  were  so  perfect  that  they  were  used  up  in  erect- 
ing the  walls  of  the  house. 

The  Rev.  W.  Harris,  of  Caerau,  near  Cardiff,  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1763, 
states  :  "  Silver  and  mixed  coin,  whereof  I  have  a 
dozen  of  Hostilianus,  Gallienus,  Gordian,  Licinius,  Va- 
lerian the  yoimger ;  reverses,  Jovi  Crescenti  and  Divo 
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Volcano,  Salonina,  ifcc,  were  found  near  Llandovery, 
seven  or  eight  years  past/'^ 

Fragments  of  Roman  bricks  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  walls  of  Llanfair  ar  y  Bryn  Church,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  external  walls  of  the  station 
were  used  up  not  only  in  building  the  church  and  houses 
adjacent,  but  also  in  erecting  the  old  Norman  Castle  of 
Llandovery,  as  pieces  of  Boman  bricks  can  be  seen  in 
the  walls  of  the  latter ;  so  that  although  the  lines  of 
the  walls  of  the  station  are  yet  distinctly  visible,  the 
tualls  have  entirely  disappeared. 

It.  is  supposed  that  the  fields  below  the  turnpike- 
road  in  front  of  Llanfair  Cottage  and  Sackville  Place 
were  once  covered  with  houses,  and  also  a  field  called 
Cae  Brics  from  the  quantity  of  broken  bricks  found 
there.  Excavations  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
present  surface  might  possibly  disclose  the  foimdations 
of  houses,  &c.  ;  but  here,  as  at  Banniumy  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  houses  at  the  station  was  not  sudden,  but 
gradual,  and  consequently  the  building  materials  were 
removed  elsewhere  as  they  were  required,  and  much  of 
the  present  town  was  originally  built  out  of  the  dSbris 
of  its  predecessor. 

The  Roman  roads  which  centred  at  Llandovery  sta- 
tion met  each  other  at  the  foot  of  Llanfair  ar  y  Bryn 
hill,  near  the  present  Union  workhouse.  The  occupa- 
tion road  and  pathway  running  eastwards  are  partly 
upon  the  Via  Julia  Montana  from  hence  to  Caerlleon, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  second  Augustan  Legion.  Its 
course  was  across  the  river  Br4n,  and  joining  the  turn- 
pike road  from  Llandovery  to  Trecastle,  it  ran  along 
the  same  as  far  as  Velindre,  where  it  crossed  the  river 
Gwytherig  and  proceeded  straight  to  the  top  of  the 
hiU  southward  of  Wem  Felen,  tnen  by  Pant  to  PwU 
Harri,  across  Waun  Groes,  by  Dagfa  and  Hafod  to  the 
Black  Cock,  thence  to  Trecastle  Mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which,  called  "  Y  Pigwn,"  or  the  Beacon,  near 
the  tile  quarries,  it  went  to  the  large  camp,  previously 

^  Archaeologia,  1763. 
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noticed  on  page  120.  From  thence  it  proceeded  pa- 
rallel with  the  old  road  to  Trecastle,  and  is  quite  perfect 
as  a  causeway  in  many  places. 

At  Trecastle  the  Via  Julia  was  guarded  by  an  arx 
speculatoria,  on  the  site  of  which  in  later  times  Idio 
Wyllt  erected  his  castle.  Thence  it  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  present  turnpike  road  to  Craig  Goch,  over 
which  it  passed  by  Rhyd  y  Briw,  where  it  crossed  the 
Usk  and  proceeded  on  by  Cwm  Wysff,  below  which  it 
appears  to  have  recrossed  the  Usk  and  went  along  the 
north  side  thereof  by  Aberlliw,  Celynos,  Trallong,  and 
Pont  ar  Fr&n  to  the  Gaer,  or  Bannium,  the  camp  of 
which  it  passed  on  the  north  and  continued  onwards  by 
Maen  y  Morwynion  and  Pennant  along  Yr  Hen  Hewl 
to  the  Struety  Brecon,  whence  it  proceeded  above  the 
barracks,  by  Bryneich  Newydd,  Manest,  Ysgethrog, 
Llansaintffraid,  and  Tal  y  Bryn  to  Bwlch  yr  Allwys, 
thence  to  the  Roman  station  of  the  Gaer  in  Cwm  DA ; 
whence  it  took  the  direction  of  the  present  turn- 
pike road  by  Crickhowel  and  on  to  the  town  of  Goba- 
nium  or  Abergavenny,  thence  to  Usk  and  Caerlleon,  and 
on  to  Gloucester. 

The  next  road  is  one  merely  conjectured  by  Sir 
Kichard  Hoare  as  "  uncertain  but  probable,''  and  as 
such  is  marked  on  his  map  of  ancient  roads  in  Wales  ; 
yet  no  one  has  since  then  attempted  to  trace  its 
course  or  even  dreamt  of  its  existence  as  a  Roman  road. 
In  the  accoimt  of  the  large  Roman  camp  on  Trecastle 
Mountain,  before  mentioned,  it  is  stated  that  "from 
Trecastle  two  Roman  roads  branched  off, — one  direct  to 
Llandovery,  and  the  other  through  Talsarn,  in  Llan- 
ddeusant,  towards  Llangadoc  and  the  Gam  Goch." 
This  latter  road  Mr.  Theophilus  Jones  insisted  upon  as 
the  continuation  of  the  Via  Julia  Montana  from  Gle- 
mum  or  Gloucester  to  Muridunum,  as  before  stated. 
Supported  as  it  was  by  the  name  Talsam^  it  appeared 
as  an  indubitable  fact ;  but  I  never  could  satisfy  myself 
as  to  the  course  of  the  road  from  Talsam  to  Carmar- 
then.    Notwithstanding  aU  the  pains  bestowed  by  Mr. 
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Jones  in  nursing  up  his  Llys  Brychan  into  a  Roman 
station ;  but  the  bricks  and  other  Roman  remains  which 
he  so  sedulously  sought  for  there,  not  having  been  found, 
I  presumed  that  the  Romans  might  have  occupied  the 
old  British  town  of  Cam  Goch  as  a  camp  or  station. 
Since  then  I  have  discovered  that  the  name  of  Talsam, 
in  Llanddeusant,  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  sup- 
posed Via  Julia,  but  to  a  Roman  road  that  crossed  the 
said  course  at  right  angles,  and  which  branched  off  from 
the  Via  Julia  at  or  near  Llandovery ;  and  probably  ran 
across  High  Street  in  that  town,  where,  in  digging  a 
well  for  water  some  years  ago,  foundations  of  an  old 
bridge  were  found,  indicating  that  the  river  Briln  must 
have  flowed  somewhere  near  the  Kings  Arms  Inn. 
From  this  place  the  road  took  nearly  the  same  course 
as  the  present  road  to  Myddfai ;  thence  by  Forth  y 
Rhyd  to  Samau  and  Rhyblid  over  to  Talsarn,  Llan- 
ddeusant ;  thence  on  by  Carreg  yr  Ogof,  over  the  Black 
Mountain,  to  Sam  y  Fan  and  Fensarn,  about  two  miles 
above  Ystrad  Gynlais.  Passing  this  place  and  Ystrad 
Isaf,  it  either  went  over  the  Rhos,  and  onward  along 
the  Dulais  to  Nidum,  or  Neath,  joining  the  Sam  Helen 
from -Bannmm  before  its  entrance  into  Neath  ;  or  passed 
from  Ystrad  Gynlais  to  Ystradfera,  now  called  Ystaly- 
fera,  and  thence  to  Cilybebyll,  and  on  to  Neath.  This 
road,  I  presume,  was  called  Sam  y  Fan, — a  name  pre- 
served near  the  Carmarthenshire  Vans,  which  range  it 
crossed  at  Carreg  yr  Ogof. 

The  supposed  Roman  road  up  the  Usk  from  Ban- 
nium  to  Llandilo  is  marked  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  on 
his  map  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  British  Ryknield 
Street,  which  led  from  Gloucester  through  Monmouth, 
Abergavenny,  Brecon,  Llandilo,  and  Carmarthen,  to 
St.  David  s  in  Pembrokeshire.  It  might  have  been  the 
British  trackway  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  pro- 
bably led  to  the  British  town  or  stronghold  of  Cam 
Goch,  above  the  Vale  of  Towy.  Its  direct  course  to 
Llandilo  would,  however,  have  been  south  of  Trichrug 
Moimtain,  whereas  Cam  Goch  lies  to  the  north  there- 
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from.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  Romans, 
after  the  coimtry  was  subjugated,  made  use  of  the 
trackway  from  Trecastle  to  Talsam  ;  then  branched  off 
to  the  right  by  Blaen  Crynfe,  Pant  y  Gwin,  Stange, 
Rhiwau  Isaf,  and  on  by  Llaiisejin,  Grwaun  Ystrad  Feirus, 

V,  and  Llangadock,  to  reach  the  main  road  from  Llan- 

L  dovery  to  Carmarthen  on  Cefn  Glasfryn. 

I  The  third  Boman  road  radiating  from  Llandovery 

was  that  to  Muridunum  or  Carmarthen.  It  crossed  the 
river  Towy  about  midway  between  Blaen  Nos  and  Nant 

!  yr  Hogfaen  lands,  where,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  several 

massive  piles  of  oak  were  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 

I  Towy,  wnich  the  gravel   had   for  an  indefinite   time 

covered  over,  but  which  had  been  recently  removed  by 
the  very  heavy  floods  that  rose  that  time  and  changed 
the  course  of  the  river.  I  carefully  measured  the  ois- 
tance  from  each  other,  and  the  size  of  the  piles,  on  the 
20th  of  May  the  same  year.  Each  of  the  piles  appeared 
to  have  bin  origindj  about  15  incheskmeJS,  and 
placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other.  How 
many  sets  of  piles,  placed  20  feet  apart,  there  were  ori- 
ginally, cannot  be  ascertained,  as  tne  river  shifted  its 
course  soon  afterwards,  and  the  piles  have  been  covered 
over  ever  since.  Traces  of  the  Boman  road  may  be 
observed  lower  down,  on  the  farms  of  Pen  y  Goulan  and 
Pant  Llwyfen.  This  road  was  formed  of  large  stones 
with  the  interstices  fiUed  up  with  smaUer  ones  and 
gravel,  by  which  a  most  durable  causeway  was  made. 
The  late  Mr.  John  Prichard,  when  proprietor  of  Pant 
Llwyfen,  dug  up  the  greatest  part  of  tne  causeway  on 
his  land. 

From  Pant  Llwyfen  the  road  ran  where  the  present 
turnpike-road  passes,  through  Ystrad,  Llwyn  y  Brain, 
Glan  Mynis,  Gallt  y  Cloriau,  Croes  y  Ceiliog,  Brown 
Hill,  Maes  Gwdyn,  Abermarlais,  Cefn  Glasfryn;  and 
along  the  old  road  towards  Llandilo,  where  there  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  many  Boman  remains,  with  the 
exception  of  a  Boman  temple,  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied the  present  site  of  Llandyfeisant  Church  in  Dyn- 
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evor  Park,  some  remains  of  which  were  discovered 
several  years  ago  in  levelling  the  churchyard;  and 
within  three  hundred  yards  thereof  an  urn  full  of 
Roman  coins  was  subsequently  found. 

Edward  Lhwyd,  in  a  letter  from  Llandilo  in  1697, 
states  having  seen  *'  a  piece  of  an  altar  dedicated  to 
y**  Emp""  Tacitus,  and  the  Is.  is  'Imperatori  M.  C.  E. 
Tacito  pio  felici  Augusti'  This  was  the  oomer-stone 
of  a  small  farmhouse  near  Dynevor."  A  rough  sketch 
is  also  given. 

IMPE 

MCL 

TAOITO 

PF  IN 

VICTO 

AVG. 

By  which  the  "invicto*'  appears  to  be  omitted  in  the 
above  inscription.  Although  I  have  made  inquiries  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  above  stone  cannot  be  found ; 
nor  another  stone  mentioned  in  the  same  letter  as  being 
near  Llandilo  churchyard,  with  an  inscription,  iacet 

CVJRCAGNVS  VRIVI  FILIVS.^ 

The  Roman  road  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  into 
the  town  of  Llandilo,  but  passed  northward,  near  New 
Inn,  Gurrey,  Treffortune,  and  Llwyn  Helyg ;  thence 
onward  near  the  foot  of  Grongar  HUl,  and  along  the 
Sam  Agal  (or  "  the  causeway  of  the  spoils  of  war") 
toY72ixdi&  Llwyn  Ff or  tune  yVfh&TQ  its  remains  are  to  be  seen 
in  a  sunken  track  across  the  farm.  At  this  place  a  vase 
fiill  of  Roman  coins  was  found,  containing  those  of 
Domitian,  Probus,  Aurelian,  Constantino,  Constantius, 
and  Carausius.  From  Llwyn  Ffortune  the  road  went  by 
Pont  ar  Gothy,  Ystrad  Wrallt,  and  Cwm,  where  its 
course  can  be  traced,  and  on  to  Carmarthen  ;  at  which 
place  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Roman  camp  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Castle,  which  in  its  turn  has  been 
converted  into  a  county  gaol.     The  remains  of  a  cause- 

*  Arch,  Camb.,  Third  Series,  vol.  iv,  p.  346. 
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•way  from  the  Priory,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Castle, 
were  brought  to  light  some  years  ago,  and  fix  the  ter- 
minus of  the  road  at  the  latter  place,  where  it  joined 
the  Via  Julia  Maritinuiy  which  proceeded  thence  by 
Ystrad,  Samau,  and  Mydrim,  to  St.  David's,  or  Forth 
Mawr,  the  port  of  embarkation  for  Ireland.^ 

The  fourth  Roman  road  from  Llandovery  was  to  the 
gold  mines  of  Caio  and  thence  on  to  the  Roman  station 
at  Uanio  Isaf,  Cardiganshire.  It  started  from  the 
general  point  of  junction  at  the  foot  of  Llanfair  hill, 
thence  across  Tonn  and  Glan  Towy  to  Bwlch  Cymmanfa 
and  Cvwi  Sam  Ddu,  by  Quintain  and  Bwlch  Trehan- 
nau  to  the  pass  near Berisbrook  and  on  to  Forth  y  Wiyd, 
thence  over  the  hill  by  Aberbowlan  and  Maes  Cadoc  to 
Cynwyl  Gaio  and  the  Gogofau  gold  mines,  where  there 
there  are  abundant  vestiges  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Romans,  a  full  description  of  which  from  the  pens  of 
Mr.  or  Miss  Johnes  of  Dolau  Cothy  would  be  a  boon, 
ensuring  the  gratitude  of  present  and  future  antiquaries, 
and  being  well  illustrated  would  enrich  and  enhance 
the  value  of  the  ArchcBologia  Cambrensis.  • 

From  the  Gogofau  the  road  followed  the  present  one 
by  Pumsant,  Dafadfa,  Pont  ar  Twrch,  Bryn  Maiog, 
Henllan,  and  Pandy,  to  Melin  y  Rhos,  and  Uan  y 
Crwys,  thence  by  Bwlch  Blaen  y  Com,  over  the  hill  to 
Troedrhiw  Samau  and  Llanfair  Clydogau,  thence  to 
Llanio  Isaf.  Before  reaching  Llanio  it  was  joined  by 
the  road  from  Muridunum,  which  came  up  by  Lampeter, 
the  exact  course  of  which  ought  to  be  more  fully  ex- 
amined. 

From  Llanio  the  road  proceeded  in  two  branches, 
one  by  Ystrad  Demi,  Ystrad  Garon,  and  Ystrad  Meurig 
up  Cwm  Ystwyth  to  Caersws ;  and  the  other  went 
northward  towards  Pennal  near  Machynlleth,  where 
the  station  of  Maglona  was  situated. 

^  See  Lives  of  Camhro-Briiish  Saints,  p.  603.  A  fall  account  of 
the  Boman  antiquities  of  Carmarthen  and  its  vicinity,  with  the 
roadB  leading  therefrom,  is  a  desideratum  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  supplied  bj  some  intelligent  local  antiquary. 

9* 
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At  Porth  y  Ehyd,  five  miles  from  Llandovery,  a  branch 
from  this  Sam  Helen  went  by  Pentref  Own,  Gilwen, 
and  Cefii  Trenfa,to  join  the  fifth  Roman  road  from  Llan- 
dovery on  the  farm  of  Diflyn,  probably  not  far  from  an 
old  tumulus  on  the  side  of  the  Towy  in  D61  Wgan  on 
Diflyn,  which  mifi^ht  have  been  thrown  up  to  defend  a 
pasige  across  tie  river,  to  join  the  ScL  Ddu  from 
Llandovery,  which,  although  not  noticed  by  the  Ord- 
nance surveyors,  is  most  clearly  defined. 

Passing  from  the  junction  near  Llandovery  Work- 
house it  proceeded  to  Dolau  Hirion,  some  of  the  out- 
houses of  which  are  built  across  it ;  thence  it  preserves 
the  same  straight  course  through  the  fields  beyond 
Dolau  Hirion  and  opposite  Beili  Grlas,  where  it  appears 
as  an  elevated  causeway,  suflBciently  straight  and  level 
for  a  modem  first-class  railway.  After  joining  the  pre- 
sent road  by  Pencarreg  CoUen,  it  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
Forest  hQl  to  Samau  on  the  farm  of  Llwyn  y  Berllan, 
close  to  which  are  remains  of  a  small  camp  called  Pen  y 
Gaer,  which  was  admirably  situated  for  tne  defence  of 
th^  passage  along  the  upper  vale  of  Towy  and  the  ad- 
jacent ford  of  Erryd.  From  Sarnau  the  road  passed 
near  Llwyn  y  BerUan  and  across  Diflyn  to  Y  Graig 
Goch,  thence  by  Nant  y  Fforest,  westward  of  Cochmain 
along  Sam  Ddu  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  on  to 
the  old  Roman  workings  in  the  Earl  of  Cawdor's  lead 
mines  above  Nant  y  Mwyn,  called  Cerrig  y  Mwyn  ; 
from  thence  it  went  to  Ystrad  F/in.  If  it  proceeded 
farther  on,  its  course  or  destination  has  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Most  probably  it  went  up  the  Towy  to  Ystrad 
FJlur,  or  Yr  Hen  Fonachlog,  and  joined  the  Llanio  and 
Cwm  Ystwyth  road  near  Ystrad  Meurig.  Another 
conjectvire  is  that  it  crossed  to  a  place  called  Cam 
Gron,  and  went  thence  to  the  Llanio  and  Cwm  Ystwyth 
road  along  the  **  Cwys  Ychen  Banogl^  about  two  miles 
in  length.  If  such  was  the  case  the  mystery  as  to  the 
purpose  and  construction  of  the  Cwys  would  be  satis- 
factorily solved. 

The  sixth  road  from   Llandovery  is  that  partially 
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described  in  Gibsons  Additions  to  Camden's  Britannia 
as  a  causeway  leading  to  "Llan  Brdn."  Its  course  from 
the  station  is  almost  identical  with  the  present  turn- 
pike road  along  the  vale  of  the  Br&n  opposite  Ystrad 
Walter  to  Neuadd  Each,  thence  straight  onwards  by 
Cefti  Pfid,  Cefn,  and  Penrhiw  to  Cefn  Llwydlo  Facn 
(previously  mentioned),  thence  to  Saim  y  Cyrtau,  pro- 
bably the  causeway  of  the  cohorts,  thence  near  Uelli 
Creigion,  Caer  Du,  and  Cefn  Llanddewi,  by  Aberdulais, 
where  it  crossed  the  Irvon,  thence  by  Glan  Camddwr 
and  D61  y  Gaer  to  Caerau,  where  there  is  a  circular 
mound  240  feet  in  circumference  and  18  feet  high,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  site  either  of  an  ancient  British 
or  Roman  fortress  ;  but  as  there  are  neither  any  remains 
of  the  waUs  nor  of  the  fosse  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
its  exact  origin ;  no  Roman  coins,  nor  any  antiquities 
of  that  people  have  ever  been  discoverea  there ;  but 
from  its  situation  it  is  not  imlikely  to  have  been  the 
site  of  a  watch  tower  on  the  Roman  road.  The  course 
of  the  road  from  Caerau  onwards  to  the  river  Wye  has 
not  been  well  determined;  whether  it  went  hy  Simdde 
Lwyd  to  Troedrhiwdalar  and  thence  by  Erw  Beudy^ 
Afallen  Wherw,  and  Forth  Lwyd  to  Ystrad^  and  cross- 
ing the  Wye  proceeded  along  the  present  straight  road 
over  Rhos  Llanyre  to  the  station  at  Castell  Collen  or 
Cwm;  or  whether  it  went  from  the  above  Simdde 
Lwyd  by  Tyn  y  Coed  and  Dol  Llwyd  to  Pencarhelem, 
crossing  the  Wye,  thence  by  Penminca,  Rhos  Goch, 
Rhewl,  across  Llandrindod  Common,  and  by  Norton 
Terrace,  through  the  garden  of  Dr.  Bowen  Da  vies  at 
Ithon  Terrace,  where  it  was  recently  found,  thence  by 
Llanerch  and  crossing  the  Ithon  near  Cae  Bach  reached 
Castell  Collen  station,  and  thence  up  by  Llanddewi 
Ystrad  Enni  to  Caersws,  and  on  to  Chester. 

Sir  Richard  Hoare  says — "  From  Llanfair  ar  y  BryU 
was  probably  a  road  of  communication  with  Magna 
or  Kenchester."  If  this  was  the  case  it  would  have 
branched  off  from  the  Llandovery  road  to  Castell  Col- 
len, somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Builth.     The  Rev. 
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Jonathan  Williams  in  his  History  of  Radnorshire  makes 
out  a  route  via  Builth  from  Castell  CoUen  to  Kenches- 
ter,  which  would  answer  the  purpose  rather  better  as  a 
line  from  Llandovery  to  the  latter  city.     He  states  : 

"  This  branch,  commencing  at  Llechryd,  passed  by 
Llanelwedd  and  proceeded  in  a  straight  line  to  Colwyn 
Castle ;  leaving  Glasgwm  Church  a  little  to  the  left,  it 
passed  on  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  river  Arrow  till  it 
came  to  Newchurch,  it  then  ascended  Brilley  Hill,  by  a 
place  called  Gwyrfyl  Fach  or  Rhewl,  that  is,  'the  watch 
tower  on  the  road';  and,  having  crossed  that  eminence 
with  a  gentle  and  easy  sweep  it  proceeded  in  as  straight 
a  direction  as  possible  through  Bolingham,  Elsdun, 
Lyonshale,  Noke,  Milton,  &c.,  to  Mortimer's  Cross, 
where  it  formed  a  junction  with  the  two  roads  that 
came  from  North  and  South  Wales*  This  course  is 
rather  circuitous,  but  it  has  the  recommendation  of 
avoiding  the  impassable  hills  which  impede  the  route 

{)ointed  out  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare"  (that  of  a  straight 
ine  from  Castell  CoUen  to  Kenchester). 

Whether  there  are  any  vestiges  of  a  line  of  B;Oman 
road  as  described  by  Mr.  Wilfiams,  or  that  surmised 
by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
But  from  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  I  infer  that  the 
Romans  were  not  deterred  by  such  obstacles  as  *'  im- 
passable hills",  which  do  not  exist  between  the  two 
places.  If  the  road  from  Builth  vid  Castell  Colwyn  and 
Glasgwm  can  be  proved  as  a  fact,  it  must  have  been 
made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  communication  between 
the  city  of  Magna  Castra  and  the  town  of  Loventium} 
The  occupation  of  this  country,  and  the  formation  of 
camps  and  stations  by  the  Romans,  were  not  accom- 
plished without  hard  struggles  by  the  Britons  to  pre- 
serve their  hearths  and  homes  from  the  ruthless  invad- 
ers ;  the  evidences  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 

*  The  recnrrence  of  the  words  Stone  Street  as  the  names  of  Boman 
roads  in  England,  would  justify  the  assumption  that  the  Stone  Street 
in  Llandovery  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  thoroughfare  from  the  Boman  station  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 
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numerous  British  camps  not  far  from  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  along  the  roads  from  one  Roman  station  to 
another. 

Tacitus,  in  his  Annals,  book  12,  states  that  after  the 
defeat  of  Caractacus  "  a  camp  had  been  formed  in  the 
country  of  the  Silures,  and  a  chain  of  forts  was  to  be 
erected.  The  Britons  in  a  body  surrounded  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  legionary  cohorts,  and 
if  succours  had  not  arrived  in  time  from  the  neigh- 
boiuing  garrisons,  the  whole  corps  had  been  cut 
to  pieces.  The  prefect  of  the  camp  with  eight  cen- 
turions and  the  bravest  of  the  soldiers  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  A  foraging  party  and  the  detachment 
sent  out  to  support  them  were  soon  after  attacked  and 
put  to  the  rout."  Such  was  the  determined  spirit  of 
the  Britons,  that  when  overpowered  in  the  open  field 
when  opposed  to  the  legions,  they  persisted  in  a  most 
harassing  and  destructive  guerilla  warfare.  **They 
met  in  sudden  encounters  as  chance  directed  or  valour 
prompted,  in  the  fens,  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  narrow 
defiles;  the  men  on  some  occasions  led  on  by  their  chiefs, 
and  frequently  without  their  knowledge,  as  resentment 
or  the  love  of  booty  happened  to  incite  their  fury.'' 

The  British  remains  of  the  above  description,  near 
Llandoveiy,  are  the  foUowing  : 

YNYS   Y   BORDAU. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  from  Llandovery  is  a 
circular  camp  or  cadlys,  200  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
rampart,  deep  fosse,  and  an  outer  circle  24  feet  wide. 
The  interior  is  flat.  An  opening  through  the  rampart 
on  the  east  side,  and  a  corresponding  one  on  the  west, 
permitted  a  road  to  pass  through  the  circle.  From  its 
position,  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  adjacent 
high  groimd,  it  would  not  be  well  adapted  for  defence. 
Probably  it  was  a  Bord  Gron  for  amphitheatrical  pur- 
poses, like  the  "  Plan  au  Guare"  near  St.  Pirans,  Corn- 
wall, which  it  resembles  in  shape,  but  is  65  feet  larger 
in  diameter*     How   far  the  name  of  Ynys  y  Bordau 
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may  have  reference  to  the  circle  is  a  subject  for  conjec- 
ture. This  place  is  visible  from  Llandingad  Church 
and  Llandovery  old  Castle,  but  not  from  the  Roman 
station,  the  hill  of  the  Crug  interposing. 

The  next  in  contiguity  to  the  Roman  station  is 

PEN  y  GAEB. 

An  old  circular  British  camp,  in  the  hamlet  of  Fforest, 
about  three  miles  north  by  east  from  Llandovery,  of 
considerable  dimensions,  occupying  the  crown  of  a  hUl 
commanding  most  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  roads  to  Ystrad 
Ffin  and  to  Chester,  but  not  visible  from  the  Roman 
station.  The  outer  lines  of  its  earthen  rampart  were 
in  excellent  preservation  and  well  defined  until  about 
1833,  when  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bishop,  proprietor  of 
the  farm,  in  carrying  out  his  plan  of  levelling  every 
slight  inequality  of  surface  on  his  grounds,  destroyed 
the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
only  trace  of  its  existence  will  be  merely  in  the  name 
of  Pen  y  Gaer. 

There  is  a  spring  of  water  on  the  above  land  not  far 
from  the  Gaer,  called  Ffynnon  yr  ArmAfy  near  which 
may  be  foxmd  charcoal  and  other  traces  of  a  bivouac. 
A  quern  was  also  found  there,  and  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  W.  Bonnell  Bishop,  of  Brecon. 

DINAS   BACH. 

To  the  north  of  Llandovery,  five  miles  distant,  is  a 
British  camp  of  the  above  name,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Sam  Ddu.  Its  size,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its 
name,  is  not  large ;  it  is  situatea  on  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  not  far  from  the  present  road  from  Llandovery 
to  Nant  y  Mwyn  and  Ystrad  Ffin. 

About  two  mUes  further  up  the  vale  of  Towy  there 
\b  another  camp,  called 

DINAS. 

Occupying  the  crown  of  an  isolated  hill  above  the  river 
Towy,  nearly  opposite  Nant  y  Mwyn,  and  from  which 
SarnDdu  is  visible.   The  dimensions  of  this  fortress  are 
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about  200  feet  by  100  feet,  of  an  irregular  oval  form  to 
suit  the  shape  of  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Still  higher  up  the  Towy  there  is  another  natural 

DINAS, 

On  the  summit  of  the  conical  hill  so  well  known,  by 
having  in  one  of  its  sides  the  celebrated  Tom  Shdn 
Catti  8  Cave.  This  Dinas  did  not  require  much  art  to 
strengthen  its  position,  and  could  command  any  Roman 
road  at  Ystrad  Ffin,  as  it  towers  above  the  lovely  and 
highly  picturesque  valley  in  which  Ystrad  Ffin  and  its 
episcopal  Capel  Peulin  lie  embosomed. 

TREBANNAU. 

Close  to  the  Roman  road  from  Llandovery  to  Caio  and 
Llanio,  and  distant  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  former,  is  a  British  encampment,  on  the  farm  of 
Berrisbrook  or  Pencarreg  Wen ;  commanding  the  pass 
of  Bwlch  Trebannau,  through  which  the  Roman  road 
passed,  and  also  the  branch  road  by  Pentref  Cwn  and 
Gilwen.  This  camp  or  Tref  consists  of  a  large  oval 
circle  of  loose  stones,  which  rampart  is  much  flattened 
and  has  several  heaps  of  stone  inside  its  area.  To  the 
east  of  the  camp  there  is  a  remarkable  trench  reaching 
across  the  hUl. 

BUARTH   DDU. 

A  circular  entrenchment,  situate  six  miles  east  by 
north  from  Llandovery,  on  the  road  to  Llandilo  'r  F&n, 
and  less  than  three  miles  from  the  Roman  road  on 
Ilwydlo  Fach,  seems  to  have  guarded  the  pass  of 
Bwlch  y  Groes,  which  gives  its  name  to  that  part  of 
the  Eppynt  range  of  mountains.  Its  earthen  rampart 
is  tolerably  perfect. 

CBFN  Y   GAER. 

This  is  another  oval  camp  in  the  parish  of  Llansad  wm, 
about  fotu*  miles  and  a  half  from  Llandovery,  half  a 
mile  west  of  Croes  y  Ceiliog,  and  still  less  distant  from 
the  Roman  road  to  Carmarthen.  At  this  place  various 
remains  of  rusty  armour  and  instruments  of  war  have 
been  found. 
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With  the  foregoing  Roman  and  British  probably  co- 
eval, if  not  anterior  remains,  I  must  close  this  paper, 
and  if  I  have  successfiilly  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
geographical  position  of  Loventium,  and  to  describe  the 
Roman  roads  of  the  centre  of  South  Wales,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  in  having  thereby  contributed  some  little  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a  "  Cambria  Romana."  It  may, 
however,  be  objected  by  some  that  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  given  by  Ptolemy  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  accuracy ;  this  I  freely  admit.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  at  the  same  time  that  there  can- 
not be  much  error  in  the  relative  positions  of  two  towns 
not  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  as  given  by 
Ptolemy,  and  if  his  evidence  is  rejected  on  that  score, 
the  very  existence  of  Loventium  must  with  equal  rea- 
son be  denied,  as  both  its  existence  and  geographical 
position  rest  upon  his  sole  authority.  For  the  account 
of  Britain  attributed  to  Richard  of  Cirencester  has  been 
by  general  consent  rejected  as  an  ingenious  forgery,  and 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the  faith  of  its  statements 
will  have  to  be  re-considered,  although  some  stations 
given  therein  and  not  mentioned  by  Antoninus  or 
Ptolemy,  have  been  found  to  confirm  its  accuracy,  or 
rather  the  shrewdness  of  the  guesses  of  its  fabricator. 

In  concluding  I  must  be  allowed  to  apply  the  words 
of  Sir  Richard  Hoare  to  my  own  case  : — "  The  account 
is  by  no  means  so  perfect  or  satisfactory  as  I  could 
wish ;  but  with  all  its  imperfections  I  submit  it  to  the 
public,  hoping  that  it  may  induce  some  intelligent 
Cambrians  to  fill  up  what  deserves  the  name  only  of  a 
mere  outline  of  an  mteresting  design." 

William  Rees. 

Tonn,  Llandovery  :  Nov.  29,  1872. 

[*•*  ^®  trust  Mr.  Rees  may  be  indnced  to  extend  his  researches 
into  other  parts  of  the  Principality,  as,  from  the  foregoing  paper,  we 
may  safely  infer  that,  during  his  long  experience  in  such  matters, 
he  must  have  stored  up  much  valuable  information  which  cannot 
but  prove  of  essential  service  towards  forming  a  complete  Gambria 
Bomana. — Ed.  Arch,  Camb,] 
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NO.    II. 

Since  writing  my  former  paper  imder  the  above  title,  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  use  Skene's  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  WaleSy  the  latest  edition  of  the  oldest  extant 
MSS.  of  the  old  Welsh  poets,  to  wit :  the  Black  Book 
of  CarTnarthen  (Carm.),  referred  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; the  Book  of  Aneurin  {B,  An.\  referred  to  the 
thirteenth;  the  Book  of  Taliesin  {B.  TaL),  referred 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth;  and  the  poetical 
part  of  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest  {Herg.\  "compiled 
at  different  times  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies." These  texts,  though  disfigured  in  the  edition 
by  numerous  errors  of  typography,  in  general  show  Jess 
corruption  of  original  forms  than  the  Myvyrian  texts, 
which  are,  in  many  cases,  printed  from  later  transcripts. 
The  above  MSS.  contain  a  few  poems  belonging  to 
the  early  middle  period  (say  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries),  and  a  few  also  which,  from  internal  evidence, 
may  be  adjudged  to  the  almost  blank  eleventh  centiuy, 
the  era  of  transition  from  old  to  middle  Welsh.  But 
the  greater  part  are  undoubtedly  of  old  Welsh  origin  : 
indeed,  there  are  strong  reasons,  in  some  aspects  ably 
presented  by  Skene,  for  believing  that  some  of  those 
associated  with  the  names  of  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  and 
Llywarch  Hen,  are  really  based  on  originals  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries.  The  translations  in  Skene,  pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Williams,  add  much  that  is  important  to  our  knowledge 
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of  these  venerable  remains.  Yet  they  are  avowedly 
tentative  and  conjectural  in  many  parts :  nor,  indeed, 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  study  of  early  Welsh,  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  would  be  xm- 
just  to  the  learned  translators  to  take  their  rendering 
of  every  passage  as  the  expression  of  their  final  judg- 
ment of  its  meaning.  The  elucidation  of  these  ancient 
and  obscure  texts  (a  work  which  they  and  others  have 
so  ably  begun),  it  will  require  the  best  efforts  of  a  whole 
generation  of  scholars  to  complete. 

In  the  extracts  that  follow  I  preserve  the  spelling  of 
the  editions;  but  freely  deviate  from  them  in  punctua- 
tion and  the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  sometimes  also 
in  the  separation  of  words  and  the  division  of  verse  into 
lines. 

XI.  That  species  of  initial-change  which  consists  in 
the  "  provection  of  the  mediae"  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Zeuss  and  others  in  Armoric  and  Cornish,  but  not  in 
Welsh ;  yet  in  the  oldest  Welsh  documents  we  may 
observe  many  instances  of  it.  It  takes  place  after  strong 
consonants,  notably  s  and  th,  ending  the  preceding 
words.  It  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  assimilating  ten- 
dency.   Thus,  in  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (Bl): 

Nens  tno  Manauid 
Eis  tnll  o  Try  wruid  ? 

Did  not  Manawjd  bring 
Perforated  shields  from  Tribroit  P 

Here  tuc  is  a  mutation  of  duCy  brought.  Other  examples 
in  the  Black  Book  are,  ys  true  (21)  for  ys  druc^  "est 
malum,''  and  a^  nis  tirmycco  (36)  for  ac  nis  dirmycco, 
"  neque  eiim  despiciat." 

So  also  in  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Laws  :  peth  peccan 
(120,  bis)  for  peth  beccan,  a  small  matter ;  guedy  es  tad- 
kano  (148)  for  guedy  es  dadkano,  after  he  shall  have 
stated  them  ;  kyfreith  penfic  march  (266),  the  law  of 
b  :)rrowing  a  horse ;  penfic  being  a  mutation  of  henfic 
(b3neficium),  modem  benthyff,  a  loan ;  etc. 

Codex  B  of  Brut  Gruffudd  ab  Arthur  has,  repeat- 
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edly,  pop plwydyn  {Myv.^  ii,  1 86, 304,  309)  for  pop  hlwyd- 
yUy  every  year. 

The  provection  sometimes  continues  to  take  place 
after  the  infecting  consonant  has  been  dropped  or  de- 
pressed :  thus,  0  keill,  if  he  can  {Leg.  A,  28, 156),  where 
0  is  for  08,  and  keill  for  geill ;  ked  kouenho,  though  he 
ask  (ib.,  46),  ked  being  for  ket,  and  koiienho  for  gouenho. 
The  same  fact  is  seen  in  Armoric,  e.  g.,  ho  preur,  your 
brother ;  ho  being  for  hoc'h,  and  preur  for  breur. 

In  later  Welsh  this  mutation  disappears,  except  in  a 
few  compounds,  e.  g.,  attychwel,  return,  from  at,  modem 
ady  and  dychweL 

Among  the  lately  discovered  glosses  to  Martianus 
Capella,  an  edition  of  which  has  appeared  with  the 
learned  annotations  of  Whitley  Stokes,* is  orcueetic  cors, 
"ex  papyro  textili,"  I  think  cueetic  is,  by  provection 
after  a  strongly  uttered  r,  for  gueetic,  woven.  Compare 
or  Kocled  for  or  Gocled  (from  the  North),  in  the  Vene- 
dotian  Laws  (104). 

In  Prydain  (Britannia)  I  suspect  the  provection  of 
the  initial  was  originally  owmg  to  the  habitual  use  of 
the  word  ynys  before  it :  thus,  throughout  the  Triads, 
ynys  Prydein  and  ynys  Prydain,  the  Isle  of  Britain. 

XII.  Zeuss  overlooks  the  Welsh  plural-ending  -awr, 
'iav)r,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  Armoric  -ier. 
Plural  substantives  in  ^wr  are  frequent  in  the  old 
Welsh  poets ;  nor  are  they  very  rare  in  the  poets  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  As  primitive  d 
passed  into  Welsh  au  and  Armoric  e,  we  may  infer  -dr 
as  the  earlier  form.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the 
rhymes  in  the  Gododin,  of  which  the  foUowing  stanza 
contains  five  of  the  most  common  plurals  of  this  form 
{B.  An.,  73) : 

Gwyr  a  aeth  Gatraeth  jg  cat  jg  gawr, 
Nerth  meirch  a  gwrymseirch  ac  ysgwydawr ; 
Peleidyr  ar  gychwyn  a  llym  waewawr 
A  llnrusren  claer  a  chledyuawr. 
Bagore^  tyllei  trwy  yydinawr, 

^  See,  ante,  pp.  1-21. 
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Kwydei  bym  pymwnt  rao  y  lavnawr — 
Rnuawn  Hir — ef  rodei  eur  e  allawr 
A.  chet  a  choelvein  kein  y  gerdawr. 

Men  went  to  Catraeth  arrayed  and  shouting, 

A  force  of  horses  and  brown  trappings  and  shields  ; 

Shafls  advancing,  and  keen  lances, 

And  shining  coats  of  mail,  and  swords. 

He  excelled,  he  penetrated  through  armies ; 

Five  battalions  fell  before  his  blades, — 

Bhnvon  the  Tall.     He  was  wont  to  give  gold  to  the  altar, 

And  treasure  and  precious  stones  to  the  minstrel. 

Deprived  of  initial  inflection,  the  plurals  referred  to  are 
as  follows  :  ysgwydawVy  shields,  from  ysgwyd^  "  scutum"; 
gwaewawVy  spears,  from  givaew ; '  cledyuawr  ( Armoric 
klezeier\  swords,  from  cledyVy  modem  cleddyf,  Irish  claid- 
heamh ;  bydinawr,  armies,  from  hydin,  modem  byddin, 
old  Welsh  hodin ;  llavnav)r,  blades,  from  llavn,  modem 
llafny  **  lamina." 

Allamr,  rhyming  with  these  pliu-als,  represents  an 
older  altm',  Latin  "  altare."  Cerdaurr,  modern  cerddor, 
is  not  a  plural  but  a  derivative  in  -dr  (Armoric  -er, 
Irish  -air,  Latin  -drius,  Z.  781,  829),  signifying  a 
minstrel,  from  cerd,  i.  e.,  cerdd,  song;  so  telyiiawr, 
harper,  from  telyUy  harp  ;  drysawr,  a  doorkeeper,  from 
drwSy  door ;  etc.  This  class  of  derivatives,  which  are 
numerous,  form  their  plurals  in  -orion :  thus,  cercWoWon, 
minstrels.  ^ 

Plurals  in  -aivr  are  tmmistakably  indicated  by  the 
associated  words  in  such  expressions  as  yt  lethrynt  lafn- 
awr  {B.  Tal,  154),  blades  glanced  ;  givaywawr  ebrifet 
(ib.,  172),  spears  without  number;  lleithrion  eupluaxvr 
(Gwalchmai,  Myv.y  i,  193),  glossy  are  their  plumes. 

As  examples  of  the  plural  in  -av^r  in  early  middle 
Welsh,  I  take  the  following  from  Cynddelw :  llafnaivTy 
blades  {Myv.,  i,  214),  hydinawr,  armies  ;  aessawr,  tar- 
gets ;  preidyawr,  "praedaB"  (ib.,  243).  That  plurals  of 
this  form  disappeared  in  later  Welsh  was  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  a  natural  tendency  to  choose  forms  not  admit- 
ting of  more  than  one  meaning. 
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The  form  -tawr  occurs  a  few  times,  as  in  the  above 
jn^eidyawr,  and  in  cadyawVy  conflicts  {B.  An.,  82). 

I  had  proposed  to  compare  -awr  with  the  Teutonic 
-er.  Professor  Hadley,  of  Yale  College,  to  whose  learn- 
ing and  genius  I  have  often  been  indebted  for  aid  in 
these  studies,  suggests  that,  as  the  Teutonic  -er  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  stem,  and  became  a  distinctive 
mark  of  the  plural  only  by  being  dropped  in  the  singu- 
lar, 80  the  Welsh  -aitrr  probably  had  a  similar  history, 
though,  on  account  of  the  long  quantity  of  the  latter, 
indicating  as  it  does  a  primitive  -dr,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  assume  its  identity  with  the  Teutonic  -er ;  that  more 
probably  it  should  be  compared  with  the  Latin  -am,  or 
with  -ar,  gen.  -drisy  as  in  "  calcar,"  "  laquear,"  etc. 

XIII.  In  the  old  Welsh  poets  I  find  a  termination  of 
the  second  singular,  present  indicative  active,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  Zeuss  or  else- 
where. It  is  usually  written  -yd,  and  always  rhymes 
with  words  which,  in  middle  and  modem  Welsh,  end 
with  the  dd  sound ;  hence,  in  old  Welsh,  it  must  have 
been  -id,  not  -it.  Verbs  with  this  ending  have  been 
translated  variously,  but  by  no  author  consistently,  and 
scarcely  ever  correctly.  I  think  the  following  examples 
wiU,  after  a  careful  view,  be  considered  decisive  as  to 
its  true  meaning. 

One  of  the  Urien  poems,  attributed  to  Taliesin  {B. 
Tal.  184),  begins  thus  : 

Uryen  yr  echwyd, 
Haelaf  dyn  bedyd, 
Lliaws  a  rodyd 
Y  dynyon  elnyd. 
Mai  y  kynnnllyd 
Yt  wesceryd. 
Llawen  beird  bedyd 
Tra  vo  dy  nnchyd. 

Urien  of  the  plain, 

Most  generous  of  Christians, 

Mnch  dost  thon  give 

To  the  men  of  earth. 

As  thou  gatherest 
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Thou  dost  scatter. 
Joyful  are  Christian  bards 
While  thy  life  lasts. 

The  words  dy  uuchyd,  thy  life,  in  the  last  line,  show 
that  the  passage  is  an  address,  and  that  the  verbs  end- 
ing in  -ya  are  in  the  second  person. 

Again,  in  the  Book  of  Tahesin  (145) : 

A  wdost  ti  peth  wyt 
Pan  vych  yn  kyscwyt  r 
Ae  corff  ae  eneit 
Ae  argel  csanhwyt  ? 
Eilewyd  keluyd 
Pyr  nam  dywedyd  ? 

Restore  the  rhyme  of  the  second  conplet  by  reading 
canheit,  luminary  (modem  canaid)^  then  translate  : 

Knowest  thou  what  thou  art 

When  thou  art  sleeping  i 

A  body  or  a  soul 

Or  a  hidden  light? 

Skilful  minstrel, 

Why  dost  thou  not  tell  me? 

The  following  is  from  a  religious  poem  in  the  Book 
ofTaliesin  (180)  : 

Ti  a  nodyd 
A  ry.geryd 
O  pop  karchar. 

Thou  dost  help 
Whom  thou  lowest 
Out  of  every  prison. 

The  Red  Book  of  Hergest  contains  the  dialogue  en- 
titled CVvoesi  (Ages),  between  Myrddin  and  his  sister. 
Gwenddydd  says  to  Myrddin  (231) : 

Llallawc,  kan  am  hatebyd, 
Myrdin  nab  Moruryn  geluyd, 
Truan  a  chwedyl  a  dywedyd. 

My  twin  brother,  when  thou  dost  answer  me, 
Skilful  Myrddin  son  of  Morvyn, 
Woful  is  the  tale  which  thou  dost  tell. 

Note  that  tnvan  a  chwedyl  is  archaic  for  trvxin  o 
chwedyl. 
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In  a  dialogue  found  in  the  Black  Booh  of  Carmarthen 
(56),  where,  it  should  be  observed,  the  dd  sound  is  re- 
presented by  t,  Ugnach  says  to  Taliesin  : 

T  tebic  J  gVLT  dednit, 
Ba  hid  ei  dj  a  phan  doit? 

Thon  that  seemest  a  prudent  man, 

Whither  goest  thou  and  whence  dost  thou  come  ? 

I  submit  whether  after  a  comparative  study  of  these 
passages,  which  together  exhibit  nine  examples  of  verbs 
ending  in  -yd,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
this  termination  marks  the  second  person  singular,  of 
the  present  indicative  active.  It  corresponds  regularly 
to  the  Cornish  -yth^  -eth,  and  the  Armonc  -ez,  which  be- 
long to  the  same  place. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  -yd  scattered 
through  the  old  Welsh  poems,  and  some  poems  whose 
old  W  elsh  origin  has  been  questioned ;  but  in  place  of 
it  we  also  find  -i,  as  in  Irish  and  in  later  Welsh.  In 
the  unquestioned  productions  of  the  twelfth  and  later 
centuries,  I  find  no  example  of  -yd.  The  proverb 
Gwell  nag  nac  addaw  ni  wneyddy  better  a  refusal  than 
a  promise  which  thou  dost  not  perform,  I  regard  as 
old,  though  it  comes  to  us  in  late  orthography  {Myv.y  i, 
174). 

We  cannot  account  for  -yd  by  supposing  the  pronoun 
ti^  thou  (Irish  tu)^  to  have  been  suffixed,  without  ad- 
mitting  that  this  is  a  very  old  formation,  that  in  fa^ 
the  t  was  already  depressed  to  d  in  old  Welsh.  This, 
as  before  stated,  is  proved  by  the  words  with  which  the 
termination  rhymes.  Thus,  in  the  above  extracts  it 
rhymes  with  deduity  i.  e.  dedivydd,  prudent,  a  com- 
pound which  contains  the  root  gwydd,  Irish  fiadh^  indi- 
cating a  primitive  vid ;  also  with  celuid,  i.  e.  celfyddy 
skilful,  old  Welsh  celmed  (Eutych. ) ;  also  with  eluydy 
later  elfydd^  world,  old  Welsh  elhid  (Juv.);  also  with 
hedydy  modem  bedydd,  baptism,  old  Welsh  hetid 
(Juv.) ;  etc. 

XIV.  The  Irish  -id  of  the  third  singular,  present  indi- 
cative active,  is  not  used  in  "  subjoined"  verbs,  that  is, 

4th  seb.,  vol.  iy.  10 
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in  verbs  following  certain  particles,  among  which  are 
the  negatives  ni  and  na,  and  the  verbal  ro  (Z.  425). 
This  idiom  obtains  also  in  Welsh.  The  termination  -it 
or  'id  of  the  same  place,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
occurs  often  in  the  old  Welsh  remains ;  but  I  have 
found  it  only  in  **  absolute"  verbs.  The  fact  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  examples  where  the  same  verb  occurs 
both  as  absolute  and  as  subjoined,  in  the  same  passage. 
The  following  is  from  Llywarch  Hen  {Herg.  289)  : 
pereid  y  rycheu,  ny  pJiara  ae  goreu,  the  trenches  re- 
main, they  who  made  them  remain  not.  Among  the 
ancient  proverbs  interspersed  through  the  alphabetical 
collection  in  the  Myvyrian,\  find  the  following  :  trengid 
goliid,  ni  threvng  molud  (iii,  177),  riches  perish,  glory 
perishes  not ;  tricid  gwr  wrth  ei  harch,  7ii  thrig  wrth  ei 
gyvamoys  (ib.),  a  man  starves  on  honour,  he  does  not 
starve  on  bounty ;  tyvid  mahan,  ni  thyv  ei  gadachan 
(ib.),  the  child  grows,  its  clout  grows  not ;  chwareid 
mab  noeth,  ni  chwery  mob  newynawg  (ib.  152),  a  naked 
youth  plays,  a  hungry  youth  plays  not.  So  again  in 
the  Gosymdaith  (Viaticum)  of  Llevoed  Wynebglawr,  a 
versified  collection  of  old  Welsh  aphorisms  {Herg.  307)  : 

Ny  nawt  eing  Uyfyrder  rac  lleith ; 
Enghifc  glew  oe  gyfarweith. 

Not  usually  does  cowardice  escape  destruction; 
The  brave  escapes  from  bis  condict. 

I  do  not  recognize  an  exception  in  the  nyt  echwenit 
clot  kelwyd  of  the  Gosymdaith  {Herg,  305).  I  know  of 
no  verb  that  will  explain  echwenit  unless  it  be  achwa- 
negu,  to  increase.  The  true  reading,  I  think,  is  nyt 
echwenic  clot  kelwyd,  falsehood  does  not  advance  fame. 
The  umlauts  here  postulated  are  regular.  There  is  a 
similar  example  in  the  Black  Book  (5),  nydichuenic  hut 
pedi,  begging  does  not  promote  gain.  Here  we  have  a 
compound  dychwanegu. 

XV.  Dr.  Davies  and  other  Welsh  grammarians  very 
properly  give  -a  as  a  frequent  termination  of  the  third 
singular,  present  and  future  indicative  active  :  compare 
the  Irish  -a  of  the  subjoined  indicative.     Zeuss  or  his 
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editor  seems  to  consider  this  -a,  in  middle  Welsh  ex- 
amples, as  a  part  of  the  stem,  as  if  aU  the  verbs  thus 
ending  were  derivative  verbs  in  -du  (old  Welsh  -agu, 
modem  -au,  denominative  and  causative),  which  pre- 
serve the  a  in  conjugation. 

It  is  certain  that  in  middle  as  well  as  in  modern 
Welsh  -a  is  often  used  as  a  termination ;  and  in  deriva- 
tive verbs  in  -du  it  is  accordingly  often  added  to  the  a 
of  the  stem,  giving  -aa,  or  --aha,  or  -Jida.  Thus,  in  an 
early-middle  translation  of  Geoflfrey's  Prophecy  of 
Merlin  {Myv.^  ii,  261-7),  arwydocday  ^'  significat," 
adumocda,  '*  adomabit,"  atneivydaha,  ^*  renovabit," 
grymhday  "  vigebit,"  etc.  In  modem  Welsh,  -da  has 
become  -d ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  synseresis  the 
accent  is  thrown  on  the  last  syllable. 

Examples  abound  also  in  verbs  other  than  those  in 
'du :  thus  (ib.)  doluria,  "  dolebit,"  from  doluriaw ;  palla^ 
"  peribit,"  from  pallu ;  eheta,  "  convolabit,''  from  ehetec; 
cerda,  *'procedet,"  from  cerdet;  etc. 

The  following  examples,  among  others,  appear  in  the 
oldest  copy  of  the  Laws  :  guaaa  (86),  denies,  from 
guadu  (ib.);  palla  (162),  fails;  gncKt,  (114),  does;  tru- 
karhda  (ii,  4),  has  compassion. 

The  following  are  from  one  of  the  poems  of  Cynddelw 
(Myv./iy  250-1):  puylla, considers;  treidia,  penetrates; 
bryssya,  hastens ;  atveilya,  decays.  The  i  or  y  before 
-a  in  the  three  last  examples  is  foreign  to  verbs  iq  -du^ 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  no  verbs  in  -idu.  The  infini- 
tives are,  pwyllaiv,  treiddiaw^  brysiaw,  and  adfeiliaw. 

In  the  old  Welsh  poems,  as  they  come  to  us,  -a  as  a 
termination  is  infrequent  but  not  unknown;  thus  in 
Uywarch  Hen  {Herg.  287,  bis),  yd  da,  goes.  We  can- 
not here  regard  the  first  a  as  the  verbal  particle,  for  it 
is  not  used  after  the  particle  yd. 

XVL  In  modem  Welsh,  the  present  subjunctive  (and 
optative)  terminations  are  -of,  -ot  or  -ych,  -o,  -om,  -och, 
'Ont.  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  the  o  in  these  ter- 
minations represents  an  old  Welsh  oi.  In  the  earliest 
Welsh  MSS.,  instead  of  o  we  often  find  oe  and  vry  and 

10  » 
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sometimes  even  oy,  all  of  which  point  to  an  earlier  oi : 
compare  loinou,  gl.  "  frutices,"  later,  llwynau;  gloiu,  gl. 
"  liquidum,"  later,  gloyw  and  gloew ;  etc. 

The  first  singular  -wyf  for  -of  is  not  yet  obsolete ;  in 
middle  Welsh  it  was  the  usual  form.  The  Venedotian 
Laws  furnish  one  example  of  -oef  in  a  tcdloef  (120), 
"quod  reddam." 

The  anomalous  -ych  of  the  second  singular  prevails 
in  middle  Welsh;  it  is  found  in  one  old  w^elsn  gloss, 
anhiic  guell,  "  aue/'  later,  henpych  gwell  and  henffych 
gwelly  "  mayst  thou  fare  better."  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
pronominal  ending  equivalent  to  -yth.  The  latter  oc- 
curs once  in  the  place  of  -ych  in  the  Book  of  Taliesin 
(116) :  ry-prynhom  ni  an  llocyih  tydivah  Meir,  may  we 
gain  thy  protection  (Ut.  that  thou  protect  us)  O  Son 
of  Mary.  I  find  a  comparatively  recent  example  in 
Huw  Llwyd  of  Cynfal  {Cymru  Fu,  352),  who  speaks  of 
conscience  as  one  nac  a  ofnith  moi  ffefnu,  whose  deser- 
tion thou  wilt  not  fear.  In  the  Laws,  ych  law  occurs 
for  yth  law,  to  thy  hand  (ii,  280,  bis).  So  also  in 
Armoric  we  find  ec'h  for  the  more  usual  ez,  as  in  ec'h 
euz,  "  tibi  est." 

1  •  e  other  second  singular  form,  -ot,  seems  to  be 
mod  111  .:;o  far  as  it  appears  in  books ;  but  it  probably 
came  down  in  some  spoken  dialect  from  an  old  Welsh 
"oii;  in  fact  the  form  -wyt  also  occurs  (Z.  512). 

In  the  early  poets  the  third  singular  often  has  -toy 
instead  of -o,  e.  g.  guledichuy,  "  dominetur"  {Carm,,  26), 
cothvyy  i.  e.  coddwy,  '"Isedat"  (ib.  39),  digonwy,  "faciat" 
{B.  Taly  121),  carwy,  amet  (Gwalchmai,  Myv.,  i,  193), 
rodwy,  "  det'*  (ib.  202),  sylhoyy  "  videat,"ca^ii^y,  "  servet" 
(Cynddelw,  ib.  217).  The  Black  Book  (22)  has  one  ex- 
ample of -06,  in  creddoe,  "credat." 

For  the  first  plural  -om,  we  find-tt^ym  in  hwym, "  simus" 
{B.  Tal.  181). 

For  the  second  plural  -och  I  have  observed  no  other 
form.  From  analogy,  however,  we  may  suppose  this 
to  represent  an  old  Welsh  -oich. 

In  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Laws  the  third  plural  -oent 
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is  quite  as  common  as  -ont :  thus  kafoent,  "  acquirant" 
{10),menoent, "  velint''  (22),  ranoen^/'dividant"  (34),  ei^o- 
€n^,"bibant"(106),c?ewedoen^,"dicant"(152),A:eme7'Aoe7iif, 
"capianV  (260),  etc.  Codex  E  of  the  Laws  has  examples 
of-oynt :  thus  deloynt,  "veiiiant,"eZAayn^,"eant"  (i,  192); 
lUsteyryhoynty  "  impediant"  (ib.  1 70) ;  etc.  In  the  Booh 
of  Taliesin  -wynt  is  frequent :  thus  prynwynt,  "  asse- 
quantur"  (109),  ymgetwynt,  "caveant"  (128),  atchwelr 
wynt,  "  revertantur,"  cezssi/^n^,  "quserant"  (129),  etc. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  old  Welsh  forms 
in  01,  thus  clearly  indicated,  were  primitive  optative 
forms. 

XVII.  I  think,  however,  that  the  present  subjunctive 
in  0  had  one  other  source,  or  rather  that  there  were  cer- 
tain old  forms  in  au  (aw),  used  as  future  indicative, 
which  by  the  regular  change  of  au  to  o  early  became 
indistinguishable  from  the  subjunctive  forms  in  o  (from 
oi),  and  were  lost  in  them. 

I  begin  with  the  third  plural  -aunt  revealed  in  the 
cuinhaunt,  "deflebit,"  (soil.  "  genus  hoc,")  of  the  Juven- 
cus  Glosses  (Beitr.,  iv,  404).  I  find  this  termination 
preserved  in  a  few  instances.  Thus  in  the  Book  of 
Taliesin  (124)  : 

Gwaethyl  gwyr  hyt  Gaer  Weir  gwasgarawt  Allmjn ; 
G-wnahawnt  gornoled  gwedj  gwahyn. 

The  wrath  of  men  as  far  as  Caer  Weir  will  scatter  the  Allmjn ; 
they  wiU  make  rejoicing  after  exhaustion. 

Again  (ib.  212-3),  pehyllyawnt  ar  Tren  a  Tharanhon, 
they  will  encamp  on  the  Tren  and  the  Taranhon ; 
gwerin  hyt  yn  wir  hydawnt  laiven,  the  populace  of  the 
earth  truly  will  be  happy ;  etc. 

As  -aunt  passed  into  -ont  its  indicative  use  did  not  at 
once  cease  ;  thus  we  find  in  the  Black  Book  (27) : 

Gwitil  a  Biithon  a  Bomani 
A  wnahont  dyhet  a  divysci. 

Gwyddyl  and  Britons  and  Romans 
Will  create  discord  and  confasion. 

A  third  singular  -au  is  also  established  by  a  few  ex- 
amples.    Thus  in  the  Book  of  Taliesin  (150) ; 
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Ac  Owein  Mon  Maelgynig  deaawt 
A  wnaw  Peithwyr  gorweidawc. 

And  Owain  of  Mona,  of  Malgonian  cnstom, 
Will  lay  the  Picts  prostrate. 

Here  gvmaiv  is  for  gwndaWy  just  as  gwnant  is  for 
gwnaxint 

In  a  versified  collection  of  proverbs  in  the  Black 
Book  (5)  is  the  following :  nid  ehalath  as  traetha  ny 
chaffdw  ae  hainhevo,  he  who  does  not  relate  a  thing  too 
amply  will  not  find  those  that  will  contradict  him. 

Meilyr  ab  Gwalchmai,  who  composed  religious  poems 
late  in  the  twelfth  and  early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
has  the  following  {My v.,  i,  332) : 

Ar  Duw  adef  y  nef  uy  lief  llwyprawd 
Yny  edrinaw  ury  rac  y  Drindawd 
Y  erchi  ym  ri  rwyf,     .... 

Toward  God's  abode,  toward  Heaven  my  cry  will  proceed, 
Until  it  ascend  on  high  before  the  Trinity 
To  ask  my  sovereign  King,     .... 

This  example,  however,  and  the  two  next  are  not 
decisive  as  to  the  mood,  the  connexions  being  such  as 
to  admit  of  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive. 

In  Codex  B  of  Brut  Gruffudd  ab  Arthur  {Myv.,  ii, 
305)  is  the  following  :  a  pwy  hynac  a  damweinaw  idaw 
yr  ageu  honno  .  .  .  .  ,  and  to  whomever  that  death 
shall  happen.  .  .  . 

In  a  reputed  prophecy  of  Heinin  Fardd  addressed  to 
Maelgwn  Gwynedd  {Myv,,  i,  553),  the  language  of 
which,  however,  is  middle  Welsh,  is  the  following  line  : 
mi  anfonafwledd  or  sygnedd  ir  neb  ai  haeddaw,  I  will 
send  a  feast  from  the  constellations  to  any  one  who 
shall  deserve  it. 

As  -aio  passed  into  -o  its  indicative  use  did  not  at 
once  cease.  Thus  in  a  poem  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
in  the  Book  of  Taliesin  (121) : 

Pryt  pan  dyffb 
Ef  ae  gwahano. 

"When  he  shall  come 
He  will  separate  them. 

In  the  predictive  poem  entitled  Daronwy  (ib.  148)  : 
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Dvdeuho  kynrein 
O  amtir  Rufein. 

There  will  come  chieftains 
From  the  vicinage  of  Home. 

XVIII.  Of  the  third  singular  ^iwi,  we  have  already 
seen  two  examples,  gwasgarawt  and  llwyprawd,  in  the 
extraxjts  of  the  last  article.  Mr.  Silvan  Evans  was  the 
first  to  point  this  out  as  a  future-ending  (Skene,  ii, 
424).  It  is  not  "-awe?,  -awdd"  however,  but  -awt, 
-awdy  as  we  may  see  wherever  it  is  a  rhyming  syllable, 
as  in  the  above  Ihvyprawd.  In  the  old  Welsh  poetry 
it  occurs  often.  It  also  occurs  a  few  times  in  early- 
middle  productions.  Thus  in  Codex  B  of  Brut  Gru- 
ffudd  ab  Arthur  the  clause  "  et  Gallicanos  possidebit 
saltus,''  of  Geoffrey's  original,  is  rendered  a  gwladoed 
Freinc  a  uedhawt  {Myv,,  ii,  262).  The  Mabinogi  of 
Kilhwch  and  Olwen  {Mab.,  ii,  201,  202)  contains  three 
examples :  bydhaivt,  it  will  be,  methawd,  it  will  fail, 
ymchoelawd,  it  will  turn.  Ebel  seems  to  regard  the 
two  last  as  used  optatively  (Z.  1097).  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest,  adopting  the  sense  naturally  suggested  by  the 
context,  translates  them  as  future  indicative. 

I  think  this  termination  is  not  distinctively  future, 
however,  but  another  case  of  what  in  Welsh  is  a  general 
fact,  the  use  of  the  present  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
future.  If  so,  we  have  in  -aut,  and  probably  also  in 
-aunt,  a  remnant  of  the  a-conjugation.  This  view  is 
favoured  by  the  crihot,  "vibrat",  of  the  Luxemburg 
Glosses,  which  have  o  for  au  in  final  syllables.  It  is 
favoured  also  by  a  few  examples  in  poetry,  where  the 
present  tense  would  naturally  be  understood,  as  in  the 
following  proverb  of  the  Gosymdaith  {Herg.y  307) : 
gwisgawt  coet  kein  gotvylly  the  wood  wears  a  fair  hood. 

XIX.  The  common  middle  Welsh  conjugation  of  the 
perfect  active  indicative  is  -eiSy  -eisty  'awd{d)y  -dsom, 
-asawch,  -asant.  The  third  singular,  however,  had 
besides  ■^wd{d),  the  endings  -wys,  -cw,  -e^,  and  -is.  To 
these  I  must  add  -essity  -yssit,  -sit,  of  which  there  are 
evident  examples  in  the  early  poetiy,  though  they  have 
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generally  been  confounded  by  translators  with  the  simi- 
lar terminations  of  the  pluperfect  passive  impersonal. 

The  Gododin  {B.  An.,  71),  in  recounting  the  deeds  of 
one  of  its  heroes,  says  :  seinnyessyt  e  gledyf  ym  penn 
mameu,  his  sword  resounded  in  the  head  of  mothers 
(that  is,  he  killed  the  sons). 

The  following  is  from  a  religious  poem  in  the  Book 
of  Taliesin  {181): 

Prif  teymas  a  due  lonas  o  perued  ky t ; 
Kiwdawt  Ninieaen  bn  gwr  llawen  pregethyssit. 

The  Chief  of  Sovereignty  brought  Jonah  from  the  belly  of 

the  whale ; 
To  the  city  of  Nineveh  it  was  a  joyful  man  that  preached. 

Kiwdawt  is  Latin  "civitat-";  kyt  is  Latin  "cetus." 

The  translators  in  Skene  recognise  the  perfect  active 
in  the  above  examples.  Why  not  also  in  the  following  ? 
Kewssit  da  nyr  gaJio  drwc  {B.  Tal.,  148),  he  has  foimd 
good  who  does  not  find  evil.  This  aphorism,  in  a  later 
form,  appears  in  the  Myvyrian  collection  (iii,  150): 
cavas  dda  ni  chavas  ddrwg,  ne  has  found  good  who  has 
not  found  eviL 

The  next  is  from  Cynddelw  {Myv.  i,  224) : 

Llary  Einnyawn  lluchdawn  llochossid 
Veirtyon — vab  kynon  clod  venwyd. 

Gentle  Einnyawn,  lavish  of  gifts,  protected 
The  bards — the  son  of  Cynon,  the  glory  of  wit. 

m 

The  next  is  from  Meilyr  ab  Gwalchmai  {Myv.,  i,  324): 

Delyessid  Yeuan  yeuangc  deduyt 
Diheu  uab  Dun  nef  yn  dufyr  echuyt. 

John  the  young,  the  wise,  held 

The  true  Son  of  Grod  in  the  water  of  the  plain. 

From  the  same  (ib.) :  prynessid  mah  Duu  mad  gerenn- 
hyt,  the  Son  of  God  purchased  a  blessed  friendship. 

In  Brut  Gruffudd  ab  Arthur  {Myv.,  ii,  249)  there  is 
an  example  of  -assit :  ar  gwemvyn  hwnnw  trwy  lawer  o 
amser  ae  llygrassyd,  and  that  poison  [the  Pelagian 
heresy]  for  a  long  time  corrupted  them.  Geoffrey's  ori- 
ginal here  has  the  pluperfect :  "cujus  venenum  ipsos 
multis  diebus  affecerat.^'     But  the  translation  in  the 
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Brut  is  free.  The  rest  of  the  above  examples,  either  on 
the  face  of  them,  or  in  view  of  the  connexions  in  which 
they  occur,  are  decisive,  and  indicate  the  perfect. 

May  we  not  compare  here  the  -sit  of  Latin  perfects 
in  sif 

XX.  The  Welsh  perfect  passive  forms  in  -at  and  -et 
are  doubtless  perfect  participles  which  passed  into  finite 
verbs  by  the  habitual  omission  of  the  auxiliary, — the 
place  of  the  participle  being  in  the  meantime  supplied 
by  the  verbal  adjective  in  -e^ic,  with  which  Ebel  com- 
pares Latin  "  d^ticius,"  "  facticius,"  ,"  suppositicius," 
etc.  These  changes  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very 
early  period ;  yet  I  find  a  few  middle- Welsh  examples 
where  the  participle,  in  composition  with  the  auxilfaiy 
oedd^  was,  retains  its  proper  meaning.  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  been  pointed  out. 

The  following  are  from  Brut  Gruffudd  ab  Arthur : 
keyssyaw  y  wlat  ry-vanagadoed  udunt  {Myv.y  ii,  103), 
to  seek  the  country  which  had  been  mentioned  to  them ; 
jpym  meyh  hagen  a  anadoed  ydaw  (ib.,  160),  there  had 
been  bom  to  him,  however,  five  sons  ;  a  megys  y  dysc- 
adoed  ydaWy  hrywaw  y  pryvet  a  oruc  (ib.,  170),  and  as 
it  had  been  taught  him,  he  bruised  the  insects  ;  megys 
yd  archadoed  (ib.,  286),  ss  it  had  been  commanded. 

The  following  is  a  stanza  of  uncertain  authorship, 
printed  among  the  early-middle  poems  in  the  Myvyrian 
(i,  254) : 

Eurwas  kyn  lleas,  yn  lljssoet  enwawo 
Mygedawc  magadoet 
O  bob  da  defny tadoet ; 
O  bob  defnyt  deifnyawo  oet. 

The  illastrious  youth,  before  he  perished,  had  been  bred  in  famous 
and  grand  courts.  Of  every  good  was  he  composed ;  in  every  mat- 
ter he  was  skilled. 

The  verbs  here  to  be  noticed  are,  Tnanagad-oedd, 
ganad-oeddy  dyscad-oeddy  archad-oeddy  magad-oedd, 
defnyddad^oM  They  are  not  imperfects,  as  the  simi- 
lar  combinations  in  Armoric  are,  e.  g.,  oa  caret,  was 
loved;  but  pluperfects,  like  the  Latin  "amatus  erat." 
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The  ancient  fortress  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent notice  is  situated  half  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of 
the  village  of  Llangybi,  in  the  hundred  of  Eifionydd, 
on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill  named  Carn  Pentyrch, 
which  commands  on  the  one  hand  an  extensive  pro- 
spect of  the  surrounding  country,  together  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  distant  mountains 
of  Merionethshire,  whilst  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  Yr  Eifl,  Gyrn  Goch, 
and  Gyrn  Ddu.  TreV  Ceiri  bears  west-north-west,  dis- 
tant a  little  less  than  five  miles ;  and  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  off  to  the  north,  the  conical  head  of  Pen  y 
Gaer  stands  prominently  forth.  This  stronghold  still 
retains  its  outlines  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  ex- 
hibits on  a  small  scale  most  of  the  peculiarities  charac- 
teristic of  this  class  of  remains.  I  imagine  the  hill  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  entrench- 
ments by  which  it  is  crowned  :  these,  taking  the  form 
of  the  torch  (pi.  tyrch)  torques,  coUar  or  wreath,  encircle 
it  as  did  that  ornament  the  neck  of  the  great  and  noble 
among  the  Britons.  "Carn,"  in  Welsh,  is  a  term 
applied  to  anything  heaped  up,  more  especially  moun- 
tain tops ;  thus  we  have  in  this  same  district  Cam 
Madryn,  Cam  Bodfuan,  Cam  Guwch,  and  in  the  present 
instance  Carn  Pentyrch,  "  The  hill  with  torqued  sum- 
mit." 

To  the  south-west,  south,  and  south-east  the  ground 
is  precipitous,  but  to  the  north-west,  north,  and  north- 
east there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  table-land  before 
the  hill  begins  to  decline  rapidly  ;  on  this  latter  side 
the  greatest  protection  was  needed,  and  here  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  strongest  works.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  plan,  the  remains  consist  of 
three  lines  of  defence  with  intervening  trenches  on  all 
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sides,  excepting  the  south  and  south-east,  where,  owing 
to  the  steep  slope  and  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  there 
are  but  two  without  any  trench.  There  is,  however, 
a  piece  of  rock  to  th©  west,  forming  a  kind  of  natural 
bastion  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  being 
united  to  the  second  line  of  defence  by  a  cross  wall  at 
two  points.  The  main  or  inner  rampart,  in  form  nearly 
circular,  is  composed  entirely  of  stone  -and  encloses  an 
area  of  78  feet  diameter,  on  which  at  present  there  are 
no  circular  or  other  foundations,  unless  a  few  scattered 
stones  near  the  centre  indicate  the  position  of  some 
such  structure.  It  has  been  much  quarried  into  for 
material  to  build  a  high  modern  wall  that  comes  up  to 
and  passes  through  the  works  on  the  east,  but  wnere 
least  injured  {i.  e.  to  the  north)  it  shows  a  thickness,  at 
bottom,  of  about  1 8  feet.  Here  too,  the  parapet,  which 
doubtless  was  originally  carried  all  round,  is  most  per- 
fect, being  6  feet  broad  and  paved  with  stones  laid 
flatways;  some  few  also  of  the  facing  stones  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  battlement  remain  here  *^  in  situ"  (see 
engraving).  On  this  same  side  in  the  thickne^  of  the 
wall  are  seen  traces  of  at  least  three  chambers,  one, 
apparently  rectangular,  measuring  6  feet  by  4  feet  and 
well  faced  on  three  sides  (see  engraving) :  the  others 
much  jumbled  up,  but  probably  circular.  Some* of  the 
inner  lower  courses  of  masonry  are  tolerably  perfect  up 
to  a  height  of  3  feet  on  the  south-west.  There  is  to 
the  north-west  a  portion  of  the  wall  raised  10  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  interior,  having  a  circular  depres- 
sion at  the  top ;  it  takes  the  form  of  a  ruined  tower  or 
site  of  a  beacon,  although  probably  it  may  be  merely  of 
modem  origin  and  connected  with  the  orchiance  survey. 
Outside  the  stone  rampart  to  the  north  is  a  trench 
20  feet  wide,  to  which  succeeds  the  second  line  of  defence, 
here  consisting  of  an  earthwork  35  feet  wide  and  from 
10  to  12  feet  high;  then  there  follows  another  ditch 
16  feet  broad,  and  finally,  at  a  distance  of  60  yards, 
comes  the  outer  protection  of  all,  which  has  been  nearly 
levelled  and  has  a  modern  wall  built  upon  it  for  some 
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distance.  This  (probably  an  earthwork  in  parts  at  all 
events)  starting  from  near  the  rock  bastion  takes  a 
large  curve  outwards,  and  falls  in  again  with  the  second 
line  of  defence  not  far  from  the  supposed  entrance. 
There  is  a  remarkable  wall,  or  at  least  the  foundation 
of  one,  marked  on  the  plan  by  dotted  lines,  running 
across  the  part  enclosed  between  the  outer  and  second 
lines  of  defence  ;  it  is  9  feet  broad  and  consists  of  two 
parallel  rows  of  stones  set  on  end,  the  intervening 
space  having  been  apparently  filled  with  rubble,  an 
arrangement  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  style  of 
masonry  in  use  at  Dinas  Dinorwig  near  Lknddeiniolen. 
Carnarvonshire,  and  at  Lligwy  and  Bwrdd  Arthur  in 
Anglesey ;  it  dies  off  towards  its  outer  extremity, 
but  is  carried  at  the  other  end  right  into  the  ditch, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  hole.  The  entrance 
is  difl&cult  to  trace,  but  may  I  think  be  made  out  at  a 
point  to  the  east  where  the  modem  wall  crosses,  the 
builders  of  which  perhaps  took  advantage  of  that  de- 
pression to  the  level  of  the  natural  soil  for  securing  a 
firm  fotmdation.  Here  there  are  openings  through  the 
inner  and  second  lines  of  defence,  in  the  former  of  which 
two  or  three  courses  of  masonry  are  visible  on  the  side 
next  to  the  squared  chamber ;  after  passing  the  outer 
opening  the  approach  turns  somewhat*  sharply  to  the 
south-east,  being  there  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  row 
of  upright  stones ;  from  thence  a  beaten  track  winds 
round  the  hiU  to  its  southern  side,  and  so  down  into 
the  valley  towards  Llangybi.  There  is  a  heap  of  shat- 
tered rock,  marked  on  the  plan,  close  to  the  remains  of 
the  transverse  wall  before  mentioned,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  furlong  to  the  north-west,  upon  somewhat 
rising  ground,  there  is  a  much  larger  pile  of  rocks  named 
"Maen  Llwyd,"  perhaps  surmounted  by  a  cairn  and 
used  in  connection  with  the  fortress  as  a  look-out  or 
beacon  station.  Such  is  this  most  interesting  fortified 
post,  which,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  refuge  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  lowland  district  to  be- 
take themselves  to  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  else 
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as  an  outpost  to  Tre'r  Ceiri  (with  which  communication 
by  signal  would  be  easy)  so  as  to  give  warning  of  the 
coming  foe  and  check  his  advance,  must  have  formed 
an  important  Unk  in  the  chain  of  defensive  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  this  part  of  the  country.  I 
may  add,  that  although  probably  unconnected  with 
Pentyrch,  there  are  indications  of  a  paved  way  between 
Llangybi  and  Llanarmon,  running  nearly  north  and 
south.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  tracing  it  north- 
wards beyond  the  former  village,  but  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  its  being  met  with  near  the  farm  of 
jPentyrch  Uchaf,  and  thence  by  Pensam  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hengwm,  Bron  yr  Erw  and  Tan  y  Clawdd  in 
the  parish  of  Clynnog. 

W.  Wynn  Williams. 

Bodewryd,  Anglesey :  Dec.  12,  1872. 


ON   THE  WELSH   EECOEDS   IN   THE   TIME  OF 

THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

After  the  declaration  of  the  unwritten  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Wales,  known  as  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dda,  no 
document  throws  a  greater  light  on  the  subject  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Wales  than  the  Record  of  Car- 
Tiarvon^^  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  whose  able  and 
exhaustive  introduction  calls  the  reader's  attention  to 
and  illustrates  everything,  which  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  volume  before  him. 

The  Record  itself  is  transcribed  from  a  MS.  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VII,  in  which  the  records  have  been 
copied  without  regard  to  date ;  as  the  date  of  some  can 
only  be  inferred  from  their  contents,  some  little  confu- 
sion arises  in  the  perusal  of  them. 

With  a  view  to  a  better  arrangement  and  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief 

^  Record  Commission,  1838. 
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enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  MS.  and  to  state, 
where  a  doubt  arises,  what  is  the  probable  age  of  each 
record  before  any  use  is  made  of  it. 

1.  Extent  of  the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Anglesey 
made  before  John  de  Delves,  deputy  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Arundel,  Justiciar  of  North  Wales,  26  Edw.  Ill,  and  a 
jury  of  twelve  freemen  on  the  examination  of  each 
tenant,  whether  freeman  or  villein. 

2.  Statutum  Wallise  made  at  Rhuddlan,  12  Edw.  I. 

3.  Certificate  of  baiUffs  of  the  city  of  Hereford  (22 
Edw.  Ill)  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  town  of  Rhudd- 
lan  of  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  which  confirms 
the  notion  of  Mr.  Black  that  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Hereford  (as  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Society  for  1871)  were  not  then  in  ex- 
istence. 

4.  A  series  of  minutes  (without  date),  entered  pro- 
bably from  time  to  time  in  the  records  of  North  Wales, 
of  ordinances  in  addition  to  Stat.  Walliee. 

5.  A  short  entry  of  the  conviction  and  forfeiture  of 
the  lands  and  effects  of  Griffith  Says  before  Richard  de 
Stafford  and  others  at  Conway,  44  Edw.  Ill,  from 
which  Sir  H.  Ellis  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  documents  which  follow  are  of  that  date. 

6.  Records  of  proceedings  before  Richard  de  Stafford 
and  other  justices  itinerant  in  North  Wales  on  writs  of 
quo  warranto  at  the  instance  of  the  Black  Prince.  Sir 
H.  Ellis  says,  in  reference  to  these  proceedings,  "  The 
first  of  them  is  dated  44  Edw.  Ill ;  the  rest,  taken  be- 
fore the  same  justices,  all  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
progress  or  circuit ;"  but  in  a  note  he  entertains  a  doubt 
whether  they  were  all  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
marks that  Matthew  Bishop  of  Bangor,  one  of  the  per- 
sons against  whom  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued, 
died  in  1357,  31  Edw.  III.  Now,  in  this  case  it  is  clear 
that  the  hearing  took  place  before  25  Edw.  Ill;  for  the 
claim  of  the  bishop  to  hold  fairs  and  markets,  which  was 
disallowed  on  the  hearing  by  the  same  justices,  was 
regranted  and  confirmed  to  the  bishop,  with  express 
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reference  to  the  justices'  decision,  by  letters  patent^  of 
the  Black  Prince,  8  Oct.,  25  Edward  III.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  the  Prior  of  Bedd  Gelert,  the  proceedings  appear 
to  have  been  taken  seventy-seven  years  after  the  date  of 
a  grant,  which  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  of  Llewelyn  ab 
Gruflfydd  in  1271,  so  that  the  hearing  must  have  taken 
place  in  22Edw.  Ill,  1348.  Queen  Isabella  was  also 
summoned,  and  she  died  in  1357;  in  addition  the  cir- 
cuit of  Thomas  de  Aldon  and  his  associates,  8  Edw.  Ill, 
is  referred  to  in  most  of  the  proceedings  as  the  last  pre- 
ceding iter.  The  view  that  all  the  proceedings  took 
place  on  the  same  circuit  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  every  case,  save  one,  the  morrow  of  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  fixed  for  a  trial  before  a  jury  at  Conway 
of  all  disputed  matters  of  fact.  Taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  Prince's  Commission  is  dated 
26  June,  17  Edw.  Ill,  the  probable  date  of  these  pro- 
ceedings is  22  Edw.  III. 

7.  Record  of  proceedings  for  recovery  of  possession 
of  Ednevet  Loyt  of  lands  in  the  Commot  of  Dynllaen, 
held  of  the  king  in  viQenage,  before  John  de  la  Pole, 
Justiciar  of  North  Wales,  7  Ric.  II. 

8.  Minutes  of  petitions  of  communities  and  indi- 
viduals to  Edward  II,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
council  at  Kenyngton,  33  Edw.  I,  and  of  the  answers 
made  to  the  same,  and  delivered  to  the  justiciar  under 
the  Prince's  privy  seal.  These  petitions  were  presented 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  successive  petitions  from  New- 
borough  sufl&ciently  show.  Sir  H.  Ellis  has  unaccount- 
ably attributed  the  date  of  these  petitions  to  33  Edw. 
Ill,  and  has  added  a  note,  calling  attention  to  the  let- 
ters patent,  9  Edw.  II,  "Pro  hominibus  North  Wallie 
de  consuetudinibus  observandis,"^  as  containing  a  refer- 
ence to  similar  petitions  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  where- 
as the  reference  in  those  letters  patent  is  obviously  to 
the  petitions  incorporated  in  the  record  of  Carnarvon. 
The  title  ought  to  settle  the  question,  as  "  Edwardi " 

^  Inspeximns  grant  of  Richard  II,  Bee.  Cam.,  254. 
*  Rjmer's  Fmdera  (2nd  Ed.),  vol.  iii,  p.  548. 
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occurs  without  addition,  but  the  subject  matter  of  the 
petitions  removes  all  doubt  as  to  their  date;  for  in- 
stance, the  petition  of  the  burgesses  of  Newborough  for 
a  renewal  of  their  charter,  that  the  name  of  Rhosfeir 
might  be  changed  to  Newborough,  and  that  they  might 
have  the  same  charter  as  Rhuddlan,  a  petition  which 
was  granted  by  the  Prince's  charter,  3  May,  31  Edw.  I. 

These  are  followed  by  a  series  of  documents  which 
it  is  for  the  present  purpose  unnecessary  to  enumerate, 
and  in  the  supplement  by  an  Extent  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  of  Merioneth,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
7  Henry  V. 

The  Roll  of  Fealty  and  Presentments,  1 7  Edward  III, 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  printed,^  might  well 
have  preceded  the  valuable  collection  in  the  Record  of 
Carnarvon,  as  it  sets  out  the  Kings'  and  Princes'  letters 
patent,  under  which  the  commissioners  acted,  and  nar- 
rates many  additional  facts.  Read  alone  it  is  compar- 
atively uninteresting;  but  when  read  as  part  of  the 
proceedings  to  which  it  gave  rise,  it  yields  much  valu- 
able information,  and  so  an  account  will  be  given  of  its 
contents  with  illustrations  of  the  subjects,  which  a  pe- 
rusal of  it  suggests,  with  a  view  to  further  elucidate 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  Principality  at  the  time 
of  and  after  its  conquest  by  the  first  and  greatest  Ed- 
ward. 

In  1333  King  Edward  III  created  his  son  Edward, 
afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Black  Prince,  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  grant^ed  to  him  the  county  of  Chester  with 
the  castles  of  Chester,  Rhuddlan,  and  Flint.  He  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Parliament  12th  of  May, 
1343,  and  the  grant  to  him  of  the  Principality  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  investiture  with  a  circlet,  ring,  and  rod.* 
By  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  28th  of  June, 
1343,  the  king  granted  to  him  the  principality  of  Wales, 
with  the  lordship,  castle,  town  and  county  of  Carnarvon, 

^  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Arch.  Camh.y 
published  an  extract  from  this  Bo  LI  relative  to  Harlech. 
*  Sir  H.  Nicolas'  Histonc  Peerage. 
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the  lordships,  castles,  and  towns  of  Conway,  Criccieth, 
Beaumaris,  and  Harlech,  the  lordships  and  counties  of 
Anglesey  and  Merioneth,  the  lordship,  castle,  town  and 
county  of  Carmarthen,  the  lordship,  castle,  and  town  of 
Lampader  Vawr,^  the  lordship  and  seneschalcy  of  Can- 
tref  Mawr,^  the  lordship,  castle,  and  county  of  Cardigan, 
the  lordships,  castles,  and  towns  of  Emlyn,  Builth,  Haver- 
ford  and  Montgomery,  and  the  lordships  and  lands  for- 
merly of  Rees  ab  Meredith,"  including  Dynevour  and 
Drosselyn  (Dryslwyn),  with  aU  their  rights  and  liberties; 
and  by  the  same  letters  patent  the  king  deputed  Wil- 
liam de  Emeldon,  his  clerk,  to  take  possession  of  the 
principality  and  deliver  seisin  of  it  to  the  prince  or  his 
attornies.     William  de  Emeldon  was  also  directed  to 
survey  the  want  of  repair  of  the  castles,  and  take  an 
account  of  the  provisions  and  arms,  and  to  deliver  the 
arms  and  provisions  there  found  to  the  persons  appointed 
by  the  prince.     William  de  Emeldon  thereupon  seised 
into  the  king's  hands  the  Principality. 

The  prince  by  letters  patent  under  his  privy  seal, 
dated  at  Kenyngton,  26tn  June,  17  Edward  III,  ap- 
pointed Henry  de  Ferrers,  Richard  de  Stafford,  Piers 
de  Gildesburgh,  his  treasurer,  Richard  de  la  Pole,  and 
Hugh  de  Berwick,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  of  whom 
H.  de  Ferrers,  or  in  his  default,  Richard  de  Stafford 
was  to  be  chief,  to  receive  possession  of  the  Principality 
and  to  demand  and  take  recompence  for  him  and  in 
his  name  of  all  his  loyal  subjects  of  the  Principality, 
and  to  do  what  else  was  necessary  on  his  behalf. 

Henn^  de  Ferrers  died  about  this  time,  and  so  R. 
de  Stafltord  acted  as  chief  of  the  commission,  with  R. 
de  la  Pole  and  Hugh  de  Berwick. 

On  their  circuit  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  attended  at 

*  Llanbadarn  Fawr. 

*  Comprising  the  oommots  (in  Carmarthenshire)  of  Cethinog, 
Elvydh,  Ychdryd,  and  Widigada.     {Mi/v.  Arch.) 

^  Castle  of  Dynevour  and  lands  of  Maynertjlan,  Mathlaen,  Caj^o, 
and  ^abelven.  See  agreement  between  the  King  and  Bees  ab 
Mereduc,  6  Ed.  I  (vol.  ii,  p.  81,  Rymer). 

4th  BEB.,  vol.  IV.  11 
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St.  Asaph  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1343,  and  took  the  oath 
of  fealty. 

The  commissioners  next  visited  Conway,  one  of  the 
privileged  towns  of  North  Wales,  of  which  some  ac- 
count will  be  presently  given,  on  the  1st  of  August. 
There  Thomas  de  Upton  took  his  oath  of  office  as  con- 
stable of  the  castle,  and  then  as  mayor  of  the  town ; 
the  two  bailiffs  of  the  town  took  their  oaths  of  office, 
and  then  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  the  burgesses, 
one  after  the  other,  attended  and  did  their  fealty  to 
the  Prince. 

Inquiry  was  then  made  of  the  burgesses  and  tenants 
what  aid  they  would  grant  for  the  repair  of  the  castle 
on  the  Prince's  accession,  to  which  they  made  answer 
that  King  Edward  after  his  conquest  of  Wales  ordained 
theburgesses  to  be  his  gamishersin  histown  and  required 
nothing  more  of  them,  that  Edward  II  and  Edward 
III  confirmed  what  he  had  done  and  that  on  account 
of  the  previous  wars  and  contentions  in  those  parts  they 
were  so  impoverished  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  so  they  were  then  unable  to  give 
aid  to  the  Prince.  All  the  arms,  provisions,  and  other 
things  in  the  castle,  being  first  valued  by  a  jury  and 
enumerated  in  two  indentures,  were  then  delivered  by 
W.  de  Emeldon  to  the  commissioners,  who  handed  them 
over  to  the  constable  of  the  castle. 

Similar  proceedings  took  place  at  Beaumaris  on  the 
3rd  of  August,  John  de  Warwick  being  constable  of  the 
castle  and  mayor ;  he  also  took  his  oath  of  office  as 
sheriff  of  Anglesey.  John  de  Housora ,  seneschal  of  Queen 
Isabella  for  the  commot  of  Menai,  which  she  held  under 
a  grant  for  her  life,  took  the  oath  to  regard  the 
Prince's^  interests,  and  the  tenants  and  others  in  An- 
glesey attended  and  did  their  fealty  to  the  Prince  before 
the  commissioners.  Judgingfromthe  state  of  the  garrisons 
kept  at  the  Castles  of  Conway  and  Beaumaris,  a  feeling  of 
security  from  the  chance  of  any  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
Welsh  prevailed,  for  it  appears  by  the  presentments  of 

1  "  Essendi  intendentis  Domino  Principi." 
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the  juries  of  those  towns  that  the  constable  of  each 
castle  received  yearly  as  his  fee  100  marcs  for  the  keep- 
ing  and  garrisoning  of  the  castle,  aoid  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  keep  a  chaplain,  a  watchman,  and  sixteen  men 
as  the  garrison,  but  that  the  number  actually  kept  at 
Conway  was  sometimes  ten,  at  others  eight,  and  at  times 
as  low  as  six,  and  at  Beaumaris  the  number  was  from 
ten  to  twelve  and  a  watchman.  Looking  at  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  castles  in  North  Wales 
(2  Edward  III)*  and  contrasting  the  number  of  men- 
at-arms,  horse  and  foot,  and  the  number  of  archers 
directed  to  be  kept  at  each  castle,  a  thought  occurs  that 
the  heavy  levy  in  the  preceding  year  by  Richard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  the  Justiciar,  of  498  lancers,  of  whom  Car- 
narvonshire was  to  supply  249,  for  the  war  in  Brittany,* 
may  have  drained  the  county  of  all  the  available  sol- 
diers and  have  been  another  cause  of  the  great  reduction 
in  the  garrisons. 

On  the  5th  of  August  the  commissioners  attended  at 
Carnarvon,  where  John  de  Burton,  as  constable  of  the 
Castle  and  mayor,  the  two  bailiffs,  and  coroner  took 
their  oaths  of  oflSce,  and  each  burgess  attended  and  did 
his  fealty.  Following  them,  Thomas  de  Upton,  as 
sheriff  for  Caxnarvonsf ire.  and  the  several  wokw^ds 
took  the  oaths  of  their  ofBces,  and  the  tenants  and  others 
in  the  county  did  their  fealty. 

Next  the  ceremony  of  the  delivery  of  a  new  seal  of 
office  by  the  commissioners  to  John  de  Pyrye,  as  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Exchequer  of  Carnarvon,  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  the  assembled 
county.  Proclamation  was  made  that  the  old  seal  was 
of  no  avail,  and  it  was  delivered  to  W.  de  Emeldon  to  be 
deposited  in  the  King's  Chancery.  The  new  Chamber- 
lain was  then  directed  to  receive  the  oath  of  office  of 
the  Rhingylls,  Raglots,  and  other  ministers,  who  were 
accountants  to  the  exchequer  at  Carnarvon. 

To  the  inquiry  what  aid  they  were  prepared  to  give 

1  Arch,  Camh.,  3rd  Series,  vol.  viii. 

*  Ryraer,  vol.  v,  p.  353. 
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to  the  Prince,  the  chief  men  (magnates)  and  others  of 
the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Anglesey  obtained  leave 
to  defer  their  answer  until  Michaelmas  following. 

Robert  de  Helpeston,  mason,  John  de  Mere,'  carpen-  • 
ter  and  keeper  of  the  engines,*  the  plumber,  tiler,  ar-  • 
mourer  ana  smith  (probably  the  master  workmen  of 
each  trade  employed  in  the  Castle)  successively  took 
the  oathi  of  office.     It  appears  from  the  petitions  before 
referred  to  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales 
the  master  of  the  works  at  the  Castle  held  his  Court,  * 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  breaches  of  contract 
over  his  workmen.  - 

Next  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  the  abbots,  priors,  and 
clergy  were  asked  what  aid  they  would  give,  and  ob-  - 
tained  leave  to  delay  their  answer  until  the  next  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  at  Shrewsbury.  Before 
the  proceedings  at  Carnarvon  terminated,  a  minute  was 
made  that  John  de  Burton,  the  deputy  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  Justiciar  of  North  Wales,  delivered  no  rolls 
or  minutes  of  the  Justiciar's  office  when  required  so 
to  do.  .   ,  . 

The  commissioners  proceeded  to  Criccieth  on  the 
7th  of  August  and  to  Harlech  on  the  9th  of  August. 
At  these  towns  they  in  like  manner  received  the  oath 
of  office  of  the  constables  of  castles  and  mayors  (William 
de  Hopton  and  Bartholomew  de  Salle)  and  others,  and 
ihe  fealty  of  the  burgesses. 

At  Harlech  Howel  ab  Gronow,  as  sheriff  of  Merion- ' 
ethshire,  took  his  oath  of  office.  The  Abbot  of  Cymmer 
attended  and  did  his  fealty,  and  the  non-attendance  of 
the  abbots  of  Strata  Marcella  and  Basingwerk  and  of 
Griffith  de  Glyndwrdwy  were  recorded.^  Next  the 
barons,  whose  names  are  specified,  of  Edeymion  and 
Abertanaut*  with  the  commonalty  of  the  county  at- 
tended and  did  their  fealty. 

They  also  obtained  leave  to  adjourn  their  answer  as 
to  an  aid  until  Michaelmas. 

^  Probably  grandfather  of  Owen  Glyndwr.     See  Powell's  Hist,  of 
Wcdes,  p.  18^.  »  Abertanafc  ? 
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,  Before  giving  an  a<5Count  of  the  commissioners'  further 
progi-ess  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  special  privi- 
leges which  the  towns  of  North  Wales  enjoyed.  In  all 
his  dealings,  whether  as  Prince  or  King,  Edward  I  ap- 
pears to  have  recognized  that  Wales  was  not  to  be  won 
by  mere  conquest,  and  .could  only  be  permanently  uni- 
ted to  England  by  acts  of  conciliation  arid  clemency. 
That  this .  was  his  study  and  desire  is  shown  by  his 
declaration  in  the  treaty  with  Llewelyn  ab  Griffith^  and 
his  proclamations  after  hia  conquest  that  all  who  would 
submit  to  his  allegiance  should  enjoy  .the  same  ri^ts 
and  Uberties,  and  hold"  their  lands  subject  to  the  same 
payments  and  services  as  theretofore  ;^  and  also  by  his 
maintenance  of  the  existing  laws  of  Wales  with  such 
additions  and  corrections  as  appeared  to  him  and  his 
council  necessary  after  careful  consideration.      . 

In  the  aicquisition  of  North  Wales  he  probably  perused 
and  acted  on  the  wise  counsels  of  Giraldus'  to  the  would- 
be  conqueror  of  Wales  to  build  castles  in  fit  places  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  to  clear  ways  through  the 
woods,  arid  grant  privileges  to  Chester  and  the  towns 
on  and  to  the  west  of  the  Severn  ;  for  soon  after  the 
conquest  he  endeavoured  to  consolidate  the  footing  he 
had  obtained  in  North  Wales,  by  creating  a  number  of 
borough  towns,  adjoining  for  the  most  part  one  of  his 
castles  and  colonising  them  with  English,  on  whom  he 
might  rely  in  case  of  any  fresh  outbreak. 

Carnarvon,  Beaumaris,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Bala, 
Rhuddlan,  and  somewhat  later  Newborough,  each  re- 
ceived charters  of  incorporation  and  additional  privi- 
leges by  subsequent  proclamations.  The  names  of  the 
burgesses  (17  Edward  III)  are  almost  all  English. 

As  a  rule  a  fee  farm  rent  was  reserved,  but  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  town,  and,  in  the  case 
of  Beaumaris,  no  rent  was  required  to  be  paid  for  ten 


1  Rymer,  vol.  ii,  p.  89.  «  Preamble  StaL  Wallie, 

^  Descriptio  Cambria.  "  Qaaliier  gens  ista  sit  ezpngnanda."  (218, 
221,  223.) 
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years  after  its  foundation.     The  privileges  granted  by 
each  charter  were  similar  with  slight  exceptions. 

The  town  was  constituted  a  borough  and  the  towns- 
men free  burgesses.  The  constable  of  the  adjoining 
castle  was  to  be  the  mayor,  and  the  bui^esses  were  to 
elect  yearly  from  themselves  two  bailiffi,  and  present 
them  to  the  mayor.  Each  town  had  a  prison  for 
offenders  (except  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  when  the 
burgesses  and  others  indicted  were  to  be  imprisoned  in 
default  of  bail  in  the  castle).  All  lands  assigned  to  the 
borough  were  to  be  disforested.  No  Jews  were  to 
dwell  within  the  borough.  No  sheriff  was  to  enter 
there  by  virtue  of  his  office,  except  in  Pleas  of  the 
Crown.  The  borough  w^as  constituted  a  merchant  gild 
with  a  right  to  tie  toU  on  merchtodize  entering 
(hansa),  and  no  one  could  market  there  without  leave 
of  the  burgesses.  The  villein  who  stayed  and  held 
land  in  the  town  aud  was  in  the  gild,  and  paid  scot  and 
lot  for  a  year  and  a  day,  could  no  longer  be  claimed  by 
his  lord  and  became  a  freedman. 

Then  occur  the  usual  Saxon  general  words  used  in 
grants  of  that  period  :  "  Sok  and  sak,"  the  holding  of  a 
court  and  cognizance  of  pleas ;  "  tol,"  the  right  to  take 
toll  on  things  bought  and  sold ;  *'  Theam,"  the  right 
to  tax  their  villeins  and  their  progeny ;  "  Infangene- 
thef,"  the  right  to  try  and  sentence  a  thief  caught  in 
the  act  within  the  borough,  and  in  case  he  did  not  sub- 
mit to  trial  in  the  borough  court,  to  send  him  to  the 
next  gaol  of  the  Prince,  in  order  that  justice  might  be 
there  done ;  and  other  words,  which  carried  an  exemp- 
tion from  toll,  taxes,  works  and  services  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  Other  privileges  granted  to  the  burgesses 
were  freedom  from  arrest  of  person  and  seizure  of  goods 
within  the  principality,  unless  they  were  sureties  or 
debtors,  from  loss  of  their  goods  by  their  servants' 
fault ;  the  right  of  successors  to  the  goods  of  their  de- 
ceased relative,  testate  or  intestate;  freedom  from 
conviction  of  an  offence  by  any  other  than  a  jury  of 
burgesses,  and  from  interference  of  strangers  in  any 
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matter  relating  to  the  privileges  of  the  borough ;  such 
cases  being  regulated  according  to  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  Hereford,  which  provided  for  the  impanelling  of 
a  jury,  one  half  of  burgesses  and  the  other  half  of  citi- 
zens or  burgesses  of  a  neighbouring  town  of  the  same 
condition.^ 

In  the  case  of  Bala  the  English  residents  were  the 
burgesses ;  the  borough  was  to  be  inclosed  with  a  ditch 
and  stone  waU,  and  prisoners  charged  with  capital  of- 
fences were  to  be  taken  to  Harlech  Castle. 

Newborough,  as  before  stated,  did  not  receive  a 
charter  until  31  Edward  I ;  its  privileges,  which  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  towns,  were  granted  with 
reference  to  the  charter  to  Khuddlan,  and  the  burgesses 
were  allowed  by  Richard  de  Stafford  and  his  fellow 
justices  to  elect  a  mayor,  being  an  Englishman,  of  their 
fellow  burgesses  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  100s.  Under 
the  name  of  Rhosfeir  this  town  had  previously  enjoyed 
some  privileges.  By  a  series  of  petitions  to  the  first 
Prince  of  Wales  they  obtained  the  right  to  hold  markets, 
leave  that  the  constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle  should  be 
their  mayor,  a  change  of  name  to  Newborough,  and 
ultimately  their  charter. 

The  burgesses  of  Harlech  held  their  town,  including 
all  escheated  land  within  the  Commot  of  Ardudwy,  at 
a  fee  farm  rent,  payable  to  Sir  Walter  de  Manny  for 
his  life.* 

With  a  view  to  further  promote  the  prosperity  of 
these  towns,  ordinances  and  proclamations  were  made 
that  no  one  in  North  Wales,  save  dwellers  at  a  distance, 
should  buy  or  sell  cattle  or  other  merchandise,  except 
small  articles,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  save  in 
one  of  these  towns,  or  brew  ale  for  sale  within  eight 
leagues  of  it.      Each  house  was  to  send  one  person 

^  The  dates  of  the  charters  were  as  follow  :  Gamarvon,  Rhuddlan, 
and  Conway,  8  Sept.,  12  Ed.  I ;  Harlech  and  Criccieth,  22  Nov., 
13  Ed.  I;  Bala,  1  June,  17  Ed,  I;  Beaumaris,  15  Sept.,  24  Ed.  I; 
Newborough,  31  Ed.  I. 

*  Presentments,  17  Ed.  Ill,  No.  16. 
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weekly  to  market  in  order  to  increase  the  number  at 
the  market,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  number  of  in- 
habitants no  one  burgess  could  hold  more  than  one 
burgage  tenement  without  license.  Orders  were  made, 
on  the  petition  of  the  burgesses  of  Beaumaris  complain- 
ing of  the  withdrawal  of  people  from  their  market  to 
Newborough,  that  the  former  order  that  the .  three 
nearest  commots  of  Anglesey  should  market  at  Beau- 
maris should  be  enforced,  and  that  all  coasting  vessels 
should  oflTer  their  merchandise  at  Beaumaris  for  sale. 
This  town  contained  154  burgess  tenements  in  10  Edw. 
III.^  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  actual  pro- 
hibition in  any  of  the  charters  of  a 'Welshman  becoming 
a  burgess;  although  in  the  case  of  Newborough  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  mayor  should  be  an  Enghshman ; 
it  appears,  however,  by  the  minutes  of  ordinances  of 
Record  that  a  Welshman  was  prohibited  by  order  of 
the  conqueror  from  acquiring  any  lands  or  tenements 
in  the  walled  English  towns  on  pain  of  forfeiture  -  of 
the  same,  and  from  wearing  arms  at  market  towns 
and  in  churches  under  a  penalty  of  loss  of  his  arms 
and  one  year's  imprisonment.  The  privileges  granted 
and  exercised  by  these  towns  appear  to  have  been 
viewed  as  excessive  by  the  Black  Prince's  advisers, 
for  in  each  case  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued,  and 
the  claims  of  the  burgesses  were  only  allowed  by  the 
justices  after  the  production  of  their  charters,  and  a 
strenuous  assertion  of  their  rights. 

The  unusual  privileges  exercised  by  some  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  and  ecclesiastics  in  North  Wales  likewise 
attracted  the  Prince's  attention,  and  so  the  abbot§  of 
Conway,  Cymmer,  and  Bardsey,  the  prior  of  Bedd 
Gelert  and  Bishop  of  Bangor  were  summoned  to  show 
by  what  authority  they  exercised  them.  It  may  suffice 
to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  cases  qf  the  abbots  of 
Conway  and  Bardsey. 

Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth  in  1198  granted  to  the  Cis- 
tercian monks  of  Aberconwy  a  freedom  from  the  cus- 

^  "  Original  Documents,"  Arch,  Camh,^  p.  xviii. 
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tomary  provision  in  Wales  of  food  and  drink  for  men, 
horses,  dogs,  and  birds,  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
Prince's  ministers,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
Laws  of  Howel  Dda ;  a  right  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  monastery. without  interference,  to  wreck  on  their 
own  shores,  and  to  their  own  ships  and  goods  when 
wrecked  elsewhere ;  freedom  from  toll,  passage  and 
pontage  ;  license  to  buy  and  sell  on  their  lands ;  free 
passage  on  aU  ferries ;  the  sole  use  of  an  iron  mark  for 
their  animals,  freedom  from  suit  in  any  lay  court,  and 
from  claim  or  action  on  account  of  the  reception  of  any 
person  into  their  order,  unless  the  claim  was  made  within 
the  year  of  probation ;  the  right  to  erect  mills  on  waters 
running  between  their  lands  and  the  Prince's  lands, 
and  to  receive  into  their  order  the  Prince  s  freemen, 
villeins,  and  men  who  placed  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tection,* and  all  who  had  the  first  tonsure,  and  to  hold 
lands  in  frankalmoign  free  from  aQ  secular  exactions. 
Llewelyn  ab  Griffith  confirmed  this  grant,  and  Edward 
I,  when  Prince,  in  recompence  for  the  site  of  the  ori- 
ginal abbey  and  lands  adjoining,  and  of  the  grange  of 
Creuddyn,  which  the  abbot  and  monastery  had  surren- 
dered into  his  hands,  granted  to  the  abbot  and  monks, 
whose  monastery  he  founded  anew  at  Maenan,  the  vill 
of  Maenan  with  its  appurtenances,  and  the  right  to 
accept  all  reasonable  donations  of  lands  with  sok  and 
sak,  tol  (the  right  to  tax  their  villeins)  theam,  in- 
fangenethef,  utfangenethef  (the  right  of  executing  on 
the  gallows  (furcas)  at  Maenan  any  their  men  sentenced 
elsewhere  in  Wales  by  the  justices  to  be  hung,  hom- 
soken  (the  amerciaments  of  their  men  and  tenants)  and 
other  general  words,  under  which  the  abbot  claimed  an 
exemption  for  the  monastery  and  their  freemen  from 
all  tolls,  payments,  works,  and  services.  Those  grants 
were  confirmed  by  Edward  III,  and  by  the  Black 
Prince.  The  justices  on  the  hearing  of  the  case  decided 
that  all  the  privileges  claimed  were  expressly  granted 
and  could  not  be  taken  away  by  their  decision. 

4 

^  "  Liberos  meos,  spadanos,  et  homines  de  advocatione." 
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The  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Cymmer  aJao 
claimed  under  a  grant  of  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth  (con- 
firmed 6  March,  1 7  Edward  I)  for  his  abbey  a  right  of 
fishing  in  all  waters  and  shores  of  the  sea ;  all  goods 
of  the  monastery  wrecked,  wherever  found;  to  fell 
trees  and  pursue  and  kill  game,  and  to  agist  animals 
in  their  woods  and  lands ;  to  dig  and  carry  away  metals 
and  minerals,  which  might  be  reduced  to  another  form, 
and  sea  coal^  and  other  minerals,  which  could  not  be  so 
reduced,  and  the  right  to  accept  a  lease  of  lands  in 
mortmain.  The  justices  held  that  as  the  abbot  was  an 
ecclesiastical  person,  the  rights  claimed  under  the 
grants  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  before  still 
remained  in  the  Church  of  Cymmer,  and  so  adjudi- 
cated  in  favour  of  the  abbot  s  claims. 

In  the  cafie  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  those  portions 
of  his  claims,  which  rested  on  prescription,  were  disal- 
lowed,  and  those  which  were  supported  by  grants  were 
allowed  (save  in  the  case  of  fairs  and  markets,  which 
were  disallowed  as  contrary  to  the  conqueror's  ordi- 
nances relative  to  the  borough  towns,  but  they  were 
afterwards  under  an  arrangement  with  the  justices  re- 
granted  to  the  abbot  by  the  Black  Prince,  as  before 
stated,  in  25  Edward  III.  The  same  course  was  adopted 
by  the  justices  in  the  case  of  the  abbot  of  Bardsey,  but 
his  claim  to  have  amobyr,  and  to  tax  his  villeins  was  al- 
lowed, as  a  necessary  incident  to  the  tenure  of  his  lands. 

Before  passing  to  another  subject  it  may  be  here 
mentioned  that*  no  one  in  North  Wales  could  be  or- 
dained® to  holy  orders  without  leave  of  the  king  or 
prince,  and  that  ceUbacy  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
enforced  on  the  clergy  in  North  Wales  by  the  diocesan, 
although  the  prince  refused  the  petition  of  Matthew, 
Archdeacon  of  Anglesey,  that  he  might  give  a  piece  of 
land  to  his  daughter,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  a  diiughter  or  heirs,  "  pro  peccato 
emtando" 

1  "  Carbones  marifcimos." 
3  Petitions,  33  Ed.  I.  3  «*  Coronari." 
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On  the  11th  August  the  commissioners,  pursuing 
their  circuit  from  North  Wales,  arrived  at  Llanbadarn 
Fawr,  where  Sir  John  de  Montgomery,  as  constable  of 
the  castle,  and  the  two  baili&  took  their  oaths  of  office, 
and  the  tenants  of  the  town,  who  were  chiefly  of  Welsh 
extraction,  attended  and  did  their  fealty.  The  office 
of  mayor  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  at  this  time 
in  any  of  the  towns  of  West  and  South  Wales.  Llan- 
badarn received  a  charter  (6  Edward  I),  creating^  it  a 
free  borough,  and  granting  to  the  burgesses  the  right 
to  inclose  it  with  a  fosse  and  wall  and  other  privileges, 
less  extensive  than  those  of  the  North  Wales  boroughs, 
but  including  the  right  to  have  a  merchant  gild  cum 
hansa,  soc  and  sac,  tol  and  theam,  infangenethef  and 
freedom  from  toll  and  other  customs  and  exactions  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  with  all  other  liberties  which 
the  burgesses  of  Montgomery  enjoyed ;  a  right  to  hold 
fairs  and  a  market,  and  a  like  provision  as  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  a  viUein  as  in  the  North  Wales 
charters. 

On  the  commissioners'  inquisition  the  jury  presented 
that  the  land  of  Llys  Newydd  in  the  commot  of  Mefe- 
nydd  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow  in  the  commot  of 
Geneu'r  Glyn,  with  certain  services  or  works  of  carriage 
from  Aberbaghan  and  Trefialleyn,  belonged  to  the  castle, 
that  the  King's  chamberlain  took  one  barrel  of  herrings 
as  a  prise  from  every  small  vessel,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  208.,  which  belonged  to  the  castle,  and  that  the  con- 
stable of  the  castle  by  virtue  of  his  office  reserved  for 
himself  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  rivers  Rheidol  and 
Ystwith.  The  jury  likewise  made  a  further  present- 
ment that  the  chief  men  (magnates)  of  the  commots 
of  Cardiganshire  usurped  to  themselves  all  moun- 
tains and  woods  under  the  name  of  forest,  and  made 
there  tenements,  houses,  and  meadows,  which  belong 
to  the  Principality,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £20  and  up- 
wards. At  Llanbadarn  William  Denys,  as  seneschal  of 
Cardiganshire  and  Coroner,  attended  and  took  his  oath 

1  Charter  Roll,  6  Ed.  I,  No.  24 
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of  office;  all  the  minfeters,  who  were  accountants  to 
the  Prince's  exchequer  at  Carnarvoa  also  attended  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  beforig  the  new  chamberlain. 
The  commonalty  of  the  seneschalcy,  many  of  whose 
names  are  given,  and  the  abbot  of  Strata  Florida,  also 
attended  and  did  their  fealty.  They  deferred  their 
answer  as  to  \vhat  aid  they. would  give  until  Michael- 
maa.  The  jury  afterwaida  (among  other  matters)  pre- 
sented  that  the  chief  seat  of  the  lords  and  barons 
of  Wales  was  formerly  at  Cardigan,  and  that  causes 
used  to  be  heard  and  decided  according  to  the  law  of 
Wales,  and  not  according  to  the  law  of  England,  at  the 
County  Court  there. 

On  the  following  day,  12th  August,  the  commission- 
ers were  at  Emlyn,  where  Llewelyn  ab  Wilym,  deputy 
of  Gilbert  Lord  Talbot,  the  constable  and  receiver,  took 
the  oaths  of  his  office,  and  afterwards  as  bailiff  of  the 
town ;  the  commonalty  of  the  lordship  then  attended 
and  did  their  fealty. 

At  Cardigan  on  the  14th  August  William  Denys 
again  attended,  as  seneschal  and  keeper  of  the  Rolls  of 
Cardiganshire,  and  took  the  oaths  of  his  offices,  as  did 
also  John  Matthew,  the  prepositus  of  the  town,  which 
enjoyed  similar  liberties  to  -  the  town  of  Carmarthen.^ 
The  commonalty  of  the  town  and  of  the  commot  of 
Isgoed  then  attended  and  did  their  fealty.  The  jury 
presented  that  the  English  County  Court  was  held  at 
Cardigan  on  a  Tuesday,  and  the  names  of  the  suitors 
there.  They  likewise .  presented  that  William  Tur- 
berville  was  constable  of  the  Castle  of  Cardigan 
under  the  King's  grant,  with  a  yearly  fee  of  lOOs, 
Among  the  suitors  at  the  County.  Court  the  name  of 
the  Master  of  Slebeche  is  mentioned.  The  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  had  two  precep- 
tories  in  Wales,  Halston,  near  Oswestry,  and  Slebeche, 
in  Pembrokeshire.  At  each,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  their  order,  they  exercised  a  large  hospitality 
in  bread  and  ale  to  the  numerous  applicants  who  flocked 

^  See  charter,  Mey rick's  Hist,  of  GarcHganshire, 
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there  day  afi>er  day,^  deriving  their  income  as  well  from 
their  lands  as  from  yearly  collections,  under  the  name 
of  Confraria,  in  England  free  gifts,  but  in  Wales  a  yearly 
sum  of  one  penny,  recoverable  by  distress  of  each  house- 
holder who  had  goods  of  the  value  of  £10.  On  the 
report  of  his  justiciars  King  Edward  confirmed^  the 
privileges,  which  their  order  appeared  to  have  pre- 
viously enjoyed  in  Wales,  of  free  chase  in  all  Crown 
lands  in  South  Wales  ;  a  free  court  with  jurisdiction 
over  their  tenants,  except  in  cases  of  life  and  limb ; 
freedom  for  them  and  their  tenants  from  all  services, 
aids  and  works,  amobyr  or  leirwif*  of  the  daughters  of 
their  villeins,  and  a  specified  portion  of  the  goods  on 
death  and  amerciaments  of  any  villein  given  to  the 
hospital  in  frankalmoign,  with  the  right  to  the  yearly 
collection  before  referred  to. 

Haverford  was  the  next  town  on  the  circuit.  On 
the  15th  August  William  Harald,  seneschal,  constable 
and  receiver  of  the  castle,  did  fealty  and  took  the  oath 
of  each  office.  The  three  bailiffs  of  the  town  and  the 
bailiff  of  the  lordship  foreign  also  took  the  oaths,  and 
the  commonalty  of  the  town  and  lordship,  and  the  prior 
of  Haverford  did  their  fealty.  To  the  request  of  an 
aid  for  the  Prince  they  made  answer  that  if  the  Prince 
visited  those  parts  they  would  do  for  him  what  they 
had  a  right  to  expect,  free  and  of  desert,  from  their 
lord  the  Prince  and  other  answer  gave  they  none. 
The  jury  presented  that  the  castle  was  of  stone,  covered 
with  lead  and  used  as  a  residence  for  the  lord  and  his 
ministers,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  for  a  gaol, 
and  that  there  were  two  curtilages  within  its  circuit. 
The  jury  for  Haverford  foreign  presented  that  James 
Kelyng  held  one  knight's  fee,  and  that  there  wisre 
twelve  knights'  fees  held  by  military  service. 

^  "  Et  plnribns  aliis  snpervenientibns  de  Wallia  qui  mnltnm  con- 
flnnnt  de  die  in  diem  et  sunt  magni  devastores  et  Bunt  imponderosi." 
(Compotns  of  Philip  de  Thame,  prior  of  the  order  in  England,  for 
1338,  under  "  Slebech''.  F.  p.  35,  Knights  Hospitallers.  Camden 
Society.)  «  17  June,  12  Ed.  I. 

^  A  payment  to  the  lord  on  marriage  or  iDContinende. 
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The  town  of  Carmarthen  appears  to  have  been  recog- 
nised as  a  borough  from  an  early  period.  Henry  III, 
on  22nd  July,  1226,  granted  to  the  burgesses  their 
freedom  from  the  payment  of  tolls,  passage,  and  pont- 
age, and  aU  customs,  and  his  son  Edward,  when  Prince, 
by  a  charter  (confirmed  41  Henry  III)  granted  to  them 
all  the  laws  and  customs  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
time  of  King  John ;  an  exemption  from  loss  of  their 
goods  in  servants'  keeping  by  reason  of  the  transgres- 
sion or  forfeiture  of  their  servants ;  that  the  relatives 
of  a  burgess  who  died  testate,  or  intestate,  might  have 
his  goods ;  regulations  as  to  the  liability  of  a  debtor 
and  his  surety  ;  cognisance,  as  theretofore,  of  offences 
committed  within  the  borough ;  that  no  one  who  could 
find  bail  should  be  taken  to  the  castle  for  any  bailable 
offence  ;  that  no  burgess  should  be  compelled  to  lend 
his  bailiff  more  than  12d.,  and  that  inquisitions  foreign 
to  the  borough  should  be  made  by  free  tenants  of  the 
country  only.  On  the  9  th  December,  13  Edward  I,  he 
granted  another  charter  to  the  borough,  by  which,  after 
stating  that  the  Welsh  of  Elved,  Dercles,^  Widigada, 
Yskennen,  Mahathan,^  Commot  Pervedd,  and  Hirvrin, 
in  the  last  war  his  enemies,  had  submitted  themselves 
wholly  to  his  allegiance,  he,  for  the  improvement  of 
Carmarthen  and  defence  of  the  neighbouring  county, 
granted  to  the  burgesses  and  all  otners  of  whatever 
condition  of  the  town  of  Carmarthen  and  old  Carmar- 
then, a  right  of  common  and  a  right  to  cut  down  and 
carry  away  the  underwood,  oak,  and  other  trees  in  the 
woods  of  Mahathan  and  other  districts  before  named, 
in  which  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  trees  depre- 
dations and  homicides  were  frequently  committed,  and 
vested  those  woods  in  the  burgesses  accordingly.  Ed- 
ward III  granted  the  burgesses  immunity  from  murage, 
pannage,  quay  and  anchorage  dues  on  their  goods  and 
merchandise  throughout  the  realm ;  jurisdiction  of  of- 
fences within  the  borough  against  the  assise  of  bread 
and  ale,  and  assay  of  measures  and  weights,  and  a  right 

i^Derllys?  »  Mallaen  ? 
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to  try  all  boroiigh  matters,  save  where  the  crown  was 
interested.  Ridiard  11,^  in  1386,  confirmed  the  pre- 
vious charters,  gave  the  burgesses  of  New  Carmarthen 
power  to  elect  a  mayor,  two  baUiffs,  and  a  coroner,  and 
referring  to  the  injuries  and  oppressions  which  the  bur- 
gesses had  suffered  from  the  Welsh,  directed  that  they 
should  not  be  judged  or  convicted  by  any  of  that  nation 
in  the  counties  of  Carmarthen  or  Cardigan,  but  by  true 
Englishmen  only,  and  that  the  County  Court  ana  Ses- 
sions should  be  held  there. 

The  commissioners  arrived  at  Carmarthen  on  the 
1 5th  August,  where  Bees  ab  Griffith^  (Chevalier),  de- 
puty of  Gilbert  Lord  Talbot  the  justiciar  of  West  and 
South  Wales,  and  seneschal  of  Cantref  Mawr ;  Walter 
atte  Berwick,  seneschal  of  Carmarthen  and  constable  of 
the  castle ;  and  Bernard  Dun,  the  sheriff,  took  the  oaths 
of  their  several  offices.  The  commonalty  of  the  county 
and  of  Cantref  Mawr,  the  prior  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, Carmarthen,  the  abbots  of  Whitland,  Talley  and 
Strata  Florida,  and  Pontius,  prior  of  St.  Cleres,  attended 
and  did  their  fealty. 

They  were  followed  by  Bees  ab  Griffith  ab  Howel, 
Bichard  de  Penrhos,  Bichard  de  Stakepool,  and  David 
ab  Llewelyn  ab  Philip,  who  did  their  fealty,  as  barons 
bv  tenure ;  the  absence  of  the  Eai-ls  of  Pembroke  and 
Himtingdon,  and  of  James  Lord  Audley,  who  also  held 
by  baron  s  tenure,  being  recorded. 

Walter  atte  Berwick  then,  as  seneschal  for  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  claimed  for  the  earl  the 
castle,  town  and  county  of  Carmarthen  and  Cantref 
Mawr  under  two  grants  (16  and  17  Edward  III)  for  ten 
years ;  livery  of  seisin  was  granted  to  the  seneschal  in 

1  Charter  Roll,  9  and  10  Ric.  II,  No.  10. 

^  Rees  ab  Griffith  was  son-in-law  of  Lord  Talbot.  He  is  after- 
wards mentioned  at  Builth,  and  he  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Welsh  Baron  Rees  ab  Griffith  ab  Howel,  and  with  Rees  ab  Griffith 
to  whom  Edward  II  in  1316  directed  a  commission  to  raise  forces 
in  South  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  Llewelyn  Bren's  insurrection. 
(Rymer,  toI.  iii,  p.  548.) 
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the  earl's  name,  he  domg  to  the  Prince  the  services  and 
paying  the  rents  reserved.  On  an  appeal  being  made 
to  them  for  an  aid  for  the  Prince,  the  men  of  the  county 
and  seneschalcy  said  that  many  of  the  magnates  of  the 
county  had  not  attended,  and  that  in  their  absence 
they  could  give  no  answer.  They,  therefore,  obtained 
leave  to  defer  their  answer  until  Michaelmas,  in  order 
that  they  might  in  the  meantime  confer  with  the  chief 
men  of  the  county. 

Henry  Gower,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  when  required 
to  do  his  fealty,  said  that  he  had  received  the  King's 
summons  to  attend  his  council  at  Westminster  on 
Wednesday  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
and  would  then  in  his  own  person  approach  the  Prince 
and  willingly  do  all  that  of  right  he  was  bound  to  do. 
He  likewise  promised  to  then  state  what  aid  the  clergy 
would  give.  ^ 

Proclamation  was  then  made  of  the  grant  of  a  new 
seal  to  John  de  Pyrye,  as  chamberlain  of  West  and 
South  Wales,  and  that  no  one  should  obey  other  than 
the  Prince's  new  seal.  The  old  seal  of  office,  with  a 
silver  chain  attached,  was  then  delivered  by  Thomas  de 
Castle  Godrich,  the  previous  chamberlain,  to  the  com- . 
missioners,  who  put  it  into  a  bag,  sealed  with  their 
seal,  to  be  taken  by  William  de  Emeldon  to  the  King's 
Chancery. 

Thomas  de  Castle  Godrich  also  delivered  to  the  com- 
missioners a  chest  bound  with  iron,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  rolls  relating  to  pleas  of  the  Crown,  sheriffs  re- 
turns, transcripts  of  inquisitions,  and  fines  for  the 
counties  of  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen,  and  a  volume 
containing  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  which  were  all 
handed  over  to  the  new  chamberlain.  The  jury,  among 
other  matters,  presented  that  the  lords  and  free  tenants 
of  Yskennen,  Kemmeys,  Builth,  and  all  lords  and  free 
tenants  as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  from  PwU 
Cynan  on  the  south  and  the  river  Dyfi  on  the  north, 
and  the  whole  lordship  of  Builth  on  the  east  as  far  as 
the  western  marches,  were  bound  to  come  to  the  County 
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Court  of  Carmarthen  for  eight  days  at  the  assizes  and 
any  juries,  except  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his 
tenants. 

At  Drosselan  and  Dynevour^  on  the  1 9th  August  the 
constables  of  the  castles,  Kees  ab  Griffith  and  George  de 
Chabenor  took  the  oaths  of  office,  and  the  townsmen, 
whose  names  are  nearly  all  English,  did  their  fealty. 

A  curious  entry  next  occurs  in  the  roll  as  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  commissioners  at  Builth  on  the  21st  of 
August.  The  Lordship  of  Builth,  from  its  situation  and 
the  large  extent  of  waste  and  mountainous  land  which 
it  contained,  was  probably  more  inaccessible  and  less 
under  control  at  this  period  than  any  other  part  of 
Wales.  Owen  ab  levan,  deputy  of  Philip  ab  Rees, 
constable  and  custos  of  the  castle,  failed  to  obey  the 
King's  summons  and  absented  himself  on  the  day 
named,  ordering  David  Goch,  the  porter  of  the  castle, 
not  to  permit  William  de  Emeldon  or  the  commissioners 
to  enter.  / 

On  the  porter  s  refusal  to  admit  them  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  on  their  entry  William  de  Emeldon, 
having  seised  it  into  the  King's  hands,  delivered  the 
castle  with  the  lordship  to  the  commissioners,  who  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  the  castle  to  Rees  ab  Griffith ; 
at  his  request  the  porter  was  released  from  prison ;  the 
late  constable  was  attached  and  sureties  were  taken  for 
his  appearance  to  answer  the  King  for  his  contempt. 

Rees  ab  Griffith,  as  new  constable  and  custos,  and 
John  le  Ferour,  bailiff  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the 
town  and  lordship  then  readily  did  their  fealty,  obtain- 
ing a  delay  for  their  answer  as  to  an  aid  until  Michael- 
mas. Richard  de  la  Bere  was  appointed  custos  of  the 
castle,  town,  and  cantred,  in  November  following. 

The  presentments  of  the  jury  will  be  noticed  here- 
after— one  presentment,  however,  that  certain  land  was 
granted  by  LI.  ab  Griffith,  formerly  Prince  of  Wales,  to 

^  An  order  was  made  for  the  survey  of  Dynevour  in  8  Ed.  II,  and 
to  fortify  Drosselan  and  the  castles  in  South  Wales,  and  for  the 
repair  of  Emlyn,  9  Ed.  II.     (Close  Rolls.) 

4a!K  8SB.,  VOL.  IV.  12 
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Anian  ab  Madoc  and.  his  heirs,  namely  Haverod  Vyreich, 
which  they  then  held  by  the  same  tenure  as  thereto- 
fore/— may  be  now  remarked  upon. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  reference  to  these 
lands,  which  were  extensive,  and  situate  in,  among 
other  parishes,  Llanafan,  Llys  Dinam,  and  Uan- 
fihangel,  fortunately  exists  ;  although  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  Llewelyns  grant,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  these  were  the  lands  referred  to  in  the  present- 
ment.* It  appears  that  Roger  Strange,  the  then  con- 
stable of  Buitth  Castle,  in  consequence  of  the  contention 
of  the  claimants,  seised  these  lands  which  are  described 
as  late  of  Owen  ab  Meuric,  into  the  King's  hands,  and 
was  directed  by  the  King's  writ  to  certify  the  cause  of 
his  having  done  so ;  but  before  he  was  able  to  make  a 
retiuTi,  the  custody  of  the  castle  and  lordship  was  com- 
mitted to  John  GflTard. 

The  King,  therefore,  at  the  instance  of  the  claimants, 
issued  his  letters  patent  15th  June,  27  Edward  I,  to 
Roger  of  Burghill  and  Walter  Haklutel,  directing  them 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  contention  between 
Anian  ab  Madoc  and  his  partisans  and  the  heirs  of  Owen 
ab  Meuric,  and  do  justice  according  to  the  law  and  cus- 
tom of  those  parts  by  a  trial  before  a  jury  of  tlie  Cantred 
of  Builth.  Roger  de  Burghill  and  Walter  Haklutel  ac- 
cordingly summoned  the  claimants  and  a  jury  as  directed 
to  attend  at  Weobley  in  Herefordshire.  At  the  hearing 
it  was  objected  on  the  part  of  the  king  that  the  heirs 
of  Owen  could  not  be  heard,  because  they  were  illegi- 
timate, and  to  this  it  was  answered  that  in  those  parts 

*  Inquisition  post  mortem,  27  Ed.  T,  139. 

*  If  it  be  thonght  that  it  is  going  too  far  to  thns  assnme  the  iden- 
tity of  the  lands,  the  case  may  be  strengthened  by  a  reference  to 
Shirley's  Eoyal  and  other  Letters,  iemp,  H.  Ill  (vol.  ii,  p.  5  et  seq.), 
where  there  are  letters  relative  to  lands  in  Bailth,  which  Madoc 
Vychan,  or  Parvus,  held  and  did  service  for  to  U.  ab  lorwerth,  con- 
trary to  his  treaty  with  the  King  at  Nokesbury.  Madoc  was  evi- 
dently Llewelyn's  most  influential  supporter  in  the  Builth  district, 
and  probably  received  a  grant  firom  LI.  nb  lorwerth.  The  jury  may 
well  have  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  handed  down  by 
tradition  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 
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the  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  as  always  had  been  the 
custom  there ;  it  was  also  objected  that  after  Owen's 
death  a  certain  GriflSth  ab  Howel  entered  into  the  lands 
in  question  until  he  was  hung  and  forfeited  them,  and 
so  no  one  but  the  king  had  a  right  to  them ;  to  this 
objection  the  answer  was  that  Grmth  had  wrongfully- 
intruded  into  the  lands.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
that  the  king  had  no  right  save  to  the  lordship,  and 
that  Angharad,  Eva,  and  Taglustel,  daughters  of  Owen, 
were  his  next  heirs  ;  that  in  those  parts,  according  to 
the  custom,  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate  succeeded 
to  an  inheritance,  and  that  Griffin  ab  Howel  had  no 
right,  save  a  wrongful  occupation  of  the  lands.  The 
commissioners  returned  this  verdict  to  the  Chancellor 
with  a  minute,  that  as  the  heirs  were  illegitimate  they 
could  not  accede  to  it,  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
advised  how  to  act  in  the  matter.  A  fresh  writ  was 
accordingly  issued,  directing  a  fresh  trial  before  them 
to  inquire  whether  in  those  parts  illegitimate  children 
succeeded  to  lands  inherited  as  well  as  lands  purchases 
by  their  ancestors,  and  if  Owen's  lands  were  inherited 
or  purchased  by  him,  and  to  certify  the  result.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  iury  at  the  new  trial  was  that  illegitimate 
as  weU  as  legitimate  succeeded  to  the  inheritance,  and 
also  to  the  purchased  lands  (if  any)  of  their  ancestors, 
and  that  Owen  had  no  lands  save  those  which  he  inhe- 
rited. Whatever  may  have  been  the  consequences  of 
this  verdict,  the  presentment  at  Builth  seems  to  show 
that  Anian  ab  Madoc  afterwards  became  possessed  of 
and  held  the  lands  in  dispute. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Crown  did  not  ^ 
assert  its  right  and  retain  possession  of  the  land ;  for  J 
daughters  could  not  inherit  land  in  default  of  male  heirs 
before  the  passing  of  Statutum  WaUiee  (12  Edw.  I) ; 
illegitimate  brothers  were  expressly  excluded  by  the 
statute  from  taking  a  share  with  the  legitimate  in  their 
father  s  land,  and  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  inherit- 
ance was    to  descend  to  legitimate   daughters   only. 

12  » 
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Supposing  that  Owen  ab  Meuric  died  before  the  passing 
of  the  statute,  leaving  daughters  his  heirs,  the  land 
would,  according  to  Howel  Dda's  Laws,  have  escheated 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the  Crown.  Although  the 
difficulty  was  suggested  by  the  commissioners,  the 
chancellor  seems  to  have  recognised  that  a  custom  in 
that  district  contrary  to  the  common  or  statute  law,  if 
established,  might  prevail.^ 

The  commissioners  terminated  their  circuit  at  Mont- 
gomery on  the  23rd  August.  Roger  de  Annewyk, 
seneschal  of  the  lordship,  and  Walter  Bacon,  constable, 
took  the  oaths  of  office  ;  then  the  Prior  of  Chirbury 
and  the  commonalty  of  the  town  and  lordship  did  their 
fealty.  The  jury  had  no  presentments  to  make.  The 
town  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  11  Henry  III, 
and  its  charter  is  similar  in  terms  to  the  charter  of  Llan- 
badarn  Fawr  before  mentioned. 

It  remains  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  Welsh  tenures,  prior  to  and  after  the 
conquest,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Welsh 
baronies  before  referred  to.  The  chief  of  the  kindred, 
deriving  title  by  succession  on  the  paternal  side  only, 
entitled  to  receive  a  payment  from  every  one  admitted 
to  his  tribe,  and  bound  to  act  in  concert  with  and  pro- 
tect his  kinsfolk,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  indivi- 
dual, who  in  the  time  of  the  early  Welsh  princes  held 
the  position  of  a  feudal  lord,  it  was  to  him  that  a 
father  brought  his  son,  when  he  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  commended  him  to  his  chiefs  charge  in 
order  that  the  son  might  become  his  man  and  be  on 
the  privilege  of  his  lord."*  The  feudal  relations  between 
the  chief  and  his  vassal,  which  in  Wales  as  elsewhere 
were  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  society,  appear  to 
have  been  gradually  developed  by  intercourse  of  the 

*  It  may  be  here  noted  that  a  rent  was  paid  by  divers  workmen 
for  ironstone  (minera  ferri),  amounting  to  twenty-four  shillings  in 
Penbuelt  and  Irfon,  in  the  lordship  of  Builth,  and  that  there  was 
then  only  a  ferry  over  Wye.  (Ministers'  Account,  17  and  18  Ed.  III.) 

*  Laws  of  Howel  Dda. 
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later  Welsh  princes  with  England,  particularly  the 
marriages  of  David  ab  Owen  Gwynedd  with  the  sister 
of  Henry  II,  and  of  LI.  ab  lorwerth  with  King  John  s 
daughter  Joan,  and  probably  in  some  measure  from 
ambition  to  imitate  the  English  court,  until  the  chief 
of  the  kindred  became  a  Welsh  Baron,  exercising  a  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  enjoying  "jura  regalia," 
like  the  Lords  of  the  Marches,  within  his  own  domain. 
A  few  recorded  instances  will  serve  to  show  how  this 
result  came  about.  Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  in- 
duced his  lords,  who  were  previously  at  enmity,  to  do 
homage  to  Henry  11.^  In  1201  LI.  ab  lorwerth  sum- 
moned all  the  lords  of  North  Wales  to  do  homage  to 
him.*  Again,  on  the  eve  of  Llewelyn's  death  in  1238 
Henry  IIP  complains  that  David  ab  Llewelyn,  the 
king's  nephew,  is  taking  the  homage  of  the  magnates 
of  North  Wales  and  Powys.  GriflSth  ab  Wenunwen 
and  others  are  expressly  styled  Barons  in  the  agree- 
ment between  the  King  and  Prince  David,  and  it  is 
there  conceded  that  the  homage  of  all  the  Barons  of 
North  Wales  belonged  to  the  king.*  The  title  of 
Welsh  Baron  is  more  expressly  recognised  in  the  treaty 
between  the  King  and  LI.  ab  Griffith  in  1267.*  Henry 
wishing  to  magnify  the  person  of  Llewelyn  and  to 
honour  those  who  would  succeed  him  by  hereditary 
right,  with  the  assent  of  Prince  Edward  granted  to 
Llewelyn  and  his  heirs  the  Principahty  of  Wales  and 
the  right  to  the  fealty  and  homage  of  all  the  Welsh 
Barons  of  Wales,  as  tenants  in  chief  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (except  Mereduc  ab  Res,  .whose  homage  and 
lordship  the  king  retained) ;  in  addition  the  king 
granted  to  Llewelyn  four  cantreds  in  North  Wales,  and 
Llewelyn  agreed  to  do  fealty  and  homage  with  the 
accustomed  services  to  the  king.  In  a  letter®  to  the 
Pope  in  1275  Llewelyn  writes  in   reference   to   this 

^  Powell's  History  of  Wales,  *  Ibid. 

*  Rymer's  Fosdera^  vol.  i,  p.  379  ;  and  Ohronicle  of  the  Princes  onder 
that  date. 

*  Rymer,  vol.  i,  p.  389.      ^  Ibid.,  p.  844.      •  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  58. 
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arrangement,  and  styles  his  barons  as  "  Barones 
Walliae,  WaUense."  The  articles  of  peace*  with  Edward 
I,  ratified  by  Llewelyn  at  Aberconwy  in  the  same  year 
also  throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  After  an  agree- 
ment on  Llewelyn  s  part  to  give  up  his  four  cantreds 
and  all  the  lands  which  the  king  had  acquired  (except 
Anglesey),  to  do  fealty  to  the  king  at  Rhuddlan  and 
made  other  concessions,  the  king  granted  to  Llewelyn 
for  his  life,  with  the  reversion  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, the  homage  of  David  ab  GriflSth  ab  Owen,  Elisse,* 
the  two  sons  ofOwen  ab  Bleddyn,  and  Res  Vachan  ab 
Rees  ab  Maelgon,  with  the  lands  which  the  last  named 
held,  but  none  of  the  land  which  the  king  had  seised, 
and  declared  that  all  who  returned  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  Crown  and  so  remained  under  the  Prince  might  hold 
their  lands  as  theretofore.  It  was  also  provided  that 
Griffith  Vychan  should  do  homage  to  the  king  for  his 
lands  in  the  lordship  of  Yale  and  Llewelyn  for  the  lands 
which  he  will  hold  in  his  lordship  of  Edeymion.* 

The  death  of  Lleweljna  and  the  conquest  of  Wales  put 
an  end  to  all  these  arrangements,  but  King  Edward's 
proclamations  and  ordinances  expressly  recognised  and 
confirmed  the  tenures  of  all  who  submitted  and  became 
his  loyal  subjects.  In  two  instances,  which  will  be 
presently  mentioned,  the  king  further  confinned  the 
previous  tenure  of  Barons,  by  two  grants  in  the  same 
form,  dated  at  Carnarvon,  2nd  July,  12  Edward  L* 
Both  relate  to  lands  in  the  lordship  of  Edeymion,*  within 
the  district  of  Powys  Fadog  ;  one  grant  is  to  David  ab 

^  Rymer,  vol.  ii,  p.  79. 

'  There  is  no  comma  after  Owen  in  Rymer ;  bnt  it  is  probable 
Elisse  was  a  distinct  individual.  He  is  referred  to  by  those  who 
claim  nnder  him  as  "  quid  am  Elisse." 

*  Selden  acconnts  for  this  arrangement  thns  :  "  Therefore,  in  the 
concord  between  Llewellin  and  Edward,  five  barons  abont  Snowdon 
and  their  homages  were  reserved  to  Llewellin,  '  qnia  se  Principem 
convenienter  vocari  non  posset  nisi  sub  se  aliqnos  barones  haberet 
ad  vitam.'  "     (Selden's  Titles  of  Honour ^  p.  275.) 

*  Rec.  Cam.,  151  and  169. 

^  Sir  Henry  Ellis  remarks  that  the  Merionethshire  Extent  does 
not  include  this  lordship. 
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Griffin  ab  Owen  and  Llewelyn  Vaghan  of  the  Manor 
of  Llandrillo,  the  other  grant  is  to  Elisse  ab  lorwerth, 
who  was  probably  one  of  those  whose  homage  was 
granted  to  Llewelyn  for  life,  and  Madoc  ab  Llewelyn, 
his  nephew,  of  the  Manor  of  Llangar :  each  provides 
that  the  grantees  and  their  heirs  may  hold  all  their  lands 
"per  baroniam  sicut  antecessores  sui  eas  tenuerint,'' 
that  they  may  have  view  of  frankpledge,  the  right  to 
carry  out  sentence  of  death  (liberas  furcas)  and  juris- 
diction in  all  pleas,  which  to  a  Baron's  Court  belong, 
and  have  the  amerciaments  therefrom,  ^'  sicut  alii  ba- 
rones  nostri  regni,"  with  liberty  to  hunt  and  take  game 
at  will  on  their  own  lands  without  hindrance  of  the 
King  or  his  Justices  of  the  Forest. 

Owen  ab  David  ab  Griffith  and  Llewelyn  ab  David 
ab  Griffith,  two  of  the  Barons,  who  attended  and  did 
their  fealty  at  Harlech  as  before  mentioned,  probably 
represented  David  ab  Griffin  ab  Owen,  named  in  the 
first  grant ;  and  Bees  ab  Madoc  and  Griffith  ab  David 
ab  Elisse,  Madoc  ab  Elisse  and  the  others,  who  attended 
there,  were  probably  the  heirs  of  the  parties  named  in 
the  second  grant. 

Fortunately  the  quo  warranto  proceedings  again 
throw  a  light  on  the  subject.  David  ab  Madoc,  lies 
ab  Madoc,  Griffith  ab  Llewelyn,  leuan  ab  Llewelyn, 
Morvith,  daughter  of  leuan,  then  under  age,  and 
Llewelyn  ab  Llewelyn  were  summoned  as  heirs  of  the 
grantees  of  the  Manor  of  LlandrUlo,  and  Madoc  ab 
Elisse  appeared  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Menanewy, 
Griffith  ab  David's  daughter,  who  was  under  age,  as 
successors  by  inheritance  to  the  Manor  of  Llangayr. 
The  objection  to  each  claim  was  that  it  did  not  appear 
in  the  grant  that  the  king  was  advised  at  the  time  of  the 
grant  that  the  land  was  within  the  limits  of  his  Forest, 
and  so  the  grant  as  to  the  right  of  free  chase  was  void ; 
the  commissioners  withheld  their  decision  of  this  objec- 
tion, and  referred  it  for  trial  before  a  jury  at  Conway. 

Two  other  cases  occur  of  claims  of  baronial  rights  in 
the  same  lordship,  although  the  parties  did  not  ex- 
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pressly  claim  to  hold  by  Baron's  tenure.*  Madoc  ab 
Griffith,  Angharad,  daughter  of  lorwerth,  Llewelyn  ab 
David  and  others  claimed  view  of  frankpledge,  liberas 
furcas  and  infangenethef  in  their  Manor  of  Llangar  in 
Edeymion.  aUegSi^  that  their  ancestor  had  en]oyed 
those  rights  for  time  out  of  mind.  It  was  objected 
that  they  made  no  such  claim  on  Thomas  de  Aldon's 
circuit,  8  Edward  III,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Wales 
was  a  bar  to  their  prescriptive  title.  The  claimants 
replied  that  the  conquerors  proclamation  and  their 
allegiance  restored  them  to  their  former  rights.  The 
commissioners  held  that  the  claim  of  infangenethef  in 
the  absence  of  an  express  grant  was  untenable,  and 
referred  the  rest  of  their  claims  for  trial  by  a  jury. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  Madoc  ab  Griffith  Vaghan, 
Madoc  ab  Griffith  Owen,  and  his  brother  Howel,  who 
claimed  a  free  court  with  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  as 
well  as  in  shedding  of  blood,  infangenethef  and  leyrwite, 
in  all  their  lands  in  Edeyrnion,  as  their  ancestors  before 
the  conquest  had  enjoyed  the  same.  This  case  was 
likewise  referred  for  trial,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the 
verdict  in  these  and  other  cases  so  tried ;  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  these  cases  relate  to  the  Welsh 
baronies,  the  homage  of  which  was  granted  for  life  to 
Llewelyn.  The  descent  of  the  inheritance  among  all 
the  legitimate  sons  equally,  and  the  right  of  daughters 
to  inherit  in  default  of  male  heirs,  coupled  with  the 
prohibition  to  alien  lands  in  North  Wales  other  than 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  were  causes  which  would  ope- 
rate to  subdivide  the  inheritance,  and  in  course  of  time 
render  the  assertion  of  baronial  rights  untenable.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  all  after 
trace  of  them  has  disappeared.  As  the  Welsh  barons 
in  South  Wales  expressly  claimed  to  hold  by  baron  s 
tenure,  and  their  fealty,  as  barons,  was  accepted,  we 
may  assume  that  their  claims  were  recognised  as  legal. 

The  free  tenant  in  North  Wales,  who  was  bound  to 
do  suit  and  service  at  the  county  and  hundred  courts, 

1  Rec.  Cam.,  pp.  183,  150. 
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and  at  his  own  expense  to  follow  his  Prince  in  war  for 
a  specified  time  in  Wales,  or  the  Marches,  and  who  was 
liable  to  payment  on  death,  or  succession  to  the  inheri- 
tance, of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  tenure,  obediw  or 
heriot,  relief,  and  amobyr  or  leirwit,  but  was  free  from 
all  works  and  other  services,  probably  represented  the 
Uchelwr,  entitled  to  hold  his  court-baron,  to  amobyr, 
relief  and  jurisdiction  over  the  villeins  within  his  own 
territory.  Instances  of  such  rights  occur  in  the  quo 
warra^Uo  proceedings,  and  in  the  case  of  Howel  ab 
Gronw^  the  jury  on  the  great  Extent  found'  that  he  and 
his  heirs  held  their  land  free  from  heriot,  relief,  and 
other  services.  Other  freemen  held  the  position  of 
tenants  in  socage,  liable,  as  in  England,  according  to  the 
varying  custom  of  each  district,  to  perform  works  for 
their  lord,  to  grind  their  com  at  his  mill,  and  to  supply 
him  with  cattle  and  grain  at  a  fixed  price.  In  the 
commots  of  Elved,  Wiaigada,  and  Derllysg,  in  the  lord- 
ship of  Carmarthen,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  South 
Wales,*  the  Welsh  tenants  appear  to  have  held  WaUes- 
caria,  rendering  in  the  commots  last  named  seventeen 
cows,  or  5s.  for  each  cow  at  the  lord  s  option,  and  3s.  2d. 
for  the  entire  district^  so  held,  doing  suit  at  the  County 
Court  of  Carmarthen,  following  their  lord's  standard 
at  their  own  expense  in  Wales  in  time  of  war,  and  pay- 
ing a  fixed  heriot  of  lOs. 

In  the  lordship  of  Builth  the  jury  presented  to  Rd. 
de  StajGFord  and  his  fellow  commissioners  that  certain 
tenants  were  wholly  free,  and  certain  other  **  nobiles  " 
were  bound  to  render  leyrwite,  grind  com  at  the  lord's 
miU,  and  give  tak  for  pigs;  they  also  presented  that 
the  whole  of  the  land  m  that  lordship  answered  for 
Treth  Calanmai,  as  it  was  theretofore  wont.     In  the 

1  26  Ed.  III.     Trefcastell.     (Pp.  73  and  150,  Rec.  Carn.) 

*  "  Pro  hominibns  W.  et  S.  WalliaB."  (Rymer,  vol.  iii,  p.  649 ; 
Ministers'  Acct.,  Builth,  17  Ed.  Ill,  No.  247.) 

*  These  renders,  afterwards  commuted  into  money-payments,  were 
probably  the  origin  of  the  chief  rents  in  Cantred  Maelienydd,  where 
any  one  tenant  is  liable  to  answer  for  the  entire  rent  due  within  the 
manor. 
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minister's  account^  it  appears  that  this  district  paid  a 
composition  as  the  price  of  forty  cows,  styled  Gwartheg 
Kalanmai,  every  other  year  to  the  lord  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Philip  and  St.  James.  A  similar  composition  under 
the  same  name  prevailed  in  the  Marches,  in  the  Cantred 
of  Elvael,  and  lordships  of  Huntington  and  Brecon,  and, 
as  Homgeld,  in  Cantred  Maelienydd,  payable  every 
alternate  or  third  year. 

In  North  Wales  the  villeins  were  at  the  time  of  Ri- 
chard de  Stafford's  circuit,  and  probably  at  a  much 
later  period'  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  villenage.  They 
were  divided  into  two  classes  :  "  Nativi,"  who  repre- 
sented the  aillt  of  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dda  and  those 
who  are  variously  styled  "  advocarii,  forinseci,  or  ad- 
venticii"  the  representatives  of  the  "  AUtud."  The 
former  class  were  hereditary  villeins,  attached  to  the 
land  and  the  absolute  property  of  its  owner;  the 
Prince's  aillts  being  located  on  the  Maerdrev,  or  domain 
land,  as  tenants  at  rents  fixed  by  the  Landmaer,  or  at 
a  later  period  the  Raglot,  who  regulated  their  holdings 
and  registered  them  on  his  roll.  Their  services  varied 
with  the  district  and  were  seldom  commuted,  as  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case,  almost  invariably  before 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  England,'  the 
Marches  and  South  Wales ;  but  were  obligatory  works, 
performed  in  manual  labour,  carriage  of  materials 
for  building  and  works  of  husbandry,  for  which  they 
occasionally  received  a  fixed  sum  daily ;  they  were  also 
in  some  districts  liable  to  furnish  cattle  and  grain  for 
the  Prince  at  a  fixed  price,  and,  invariably,  to  the  inci- 
dents of  heriot  and  amobyr,  which  was  fixed  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  the  amobyr  of  the  AUtud's  daughter. 

The  other  class  of  villeins  consisted  of  those  whose 
ancestors  were   under  the  Prince's  protection,*  of  the 

1  34  and  35  Ed.  Ill,  No.  264. 

'  Stat.  25  n.  VI,  which  provides  that  the  Eing*s  villeins  in  North 
Wales  should  be  obliged  to  do  all  works  and  servioes  as  theretofore 
accustomed. 

*  Prof.  BiOgevs*  History  of  Agriculture  and  PjTce*,  vol.  i,  pp.  12,  62. 

*  "  In  advocaria." 
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Villeins  of  freemen,  who  with  their  owner  s  license  had 
left  his  land,  leaving  one-half  of  their  goods  behind, 
and  of  all  who  arrived  in  Wales  from  another  coimtry, 
and  were  not  in  the  condition  of  freemen  in  their  own 
country.^  The  Laws  of  Howel  Dda  contain  a  variety  of 
provisions  as  to  this  class,  which  best  show  what  their 
condition  was.  An  alltud,  placed  on  the  Prince  s  waste, 
or  on  the  lands  of  a  freeholder,  became  a  proprietor  in 
the  fourth  man  under  the  same  lord ;  if  he  left  before 
he  became  a  proprietor,  he  miffht  depart,  leaving  one- 
half  of  his  goods  behind.  If  he  was  a  native  of  this 
island,  he  could  not  dwell  after  his  departure  on  the 
Welsh  side  of  Offa's  Dyke ;  if  he  came  from  beyond  the 
sea,  he  was  to  depart  with  the  first  favourable  wind ; 
and,  if  he  was  sent  away  by  his  lord  before  he  became  a 
proprietor,  he  forfeited  his  goods.  It  was  the  RaglotV 
duty  to  receive  the  alltud  on  his  arrival,  to  fix  the  rent 
which  he  was  to  pay  to  his  new  lord,  and  defend  his 
rights  in  any  action  brought  for  his  recovery ;  if  within 
a  year  and  a  day  an  action  was  so  brought,  the  new 
comer  might  depart,  first  making  amends  to  the  lord 
and  his  tenants,  and  paying  dou  We  rent ;  but,  if  he  con- 
tinued for  a  year  and  a  day  without  suit  of  any  other 
lord  in  the  same  condition  on  the  same  land,  ne  was 
irremovable  from  the  lordship  for  life,  subject  to  pay- 
ment of  his  rent,  heriot,  amobyr,  and  the  accustomed 
services.  The  Knights  Hospitallers  styled®  this  class 
of  viUeins  their  '^/orinsecci  expedores/'  and  could  not 
mark  them  with  the  cross  of  their  Order,  unless  they 
had  left  their  former  servitude  with  their  owner's 
license.  The  term  "  expedores''  was  applied  by  them 
only  to  their  villeins  in  Wales  ;  its  meaning,  or  deri- 
vation, is  not  easily  arrived  at,  but  making  allowance 
for  the  corrupt  orthography  of  mediaeval  Latin  it  may 
have  been  synonymous  with  **  spadarios''  in  Llewelyn 

^  See  petition  of  LI.  Yoilram  as  to  his  three  Irish  villeins  (Reo. 
Cam.,  p.  216). 
'  Extract  from  Extent  of  Bromfield  and  Yale  (Beo.  Gam.,  p.  11). 
'  See  account  of  Philip  de  Thame,  ubi  suprdL,  and  Bee.  Carn. 
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ab  lorwerth's  grant  to  the  Abbot  of  Conway,  and  to 
"spadones"  in  the  letters  patent  of  Edward  11,^  where 
he  directs  that  the  goods  of  freemen  shall  not  be  seized 
by  his  ministers  so  long  as  the  goods  of  his  own  villeins 
(viUani)  and  the  goods  of  spadones  and  men  in  advo- 
cari4  were  sufficient,  and  that  the  goods  of  his  villeins 
shall  be  first  liable  to  seizure,  and  then  the  goods  of 
spadones  and  advocarii,  as  it  was  asserted  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  time  of  the  Princes  of  Wales. 

Those  who  desire  to  form  a  more  accurate  notion  of 
Welsh  tenures,  their  various  forms,  and  the  payments 
and  services  which  were  their  incidents,  are  referred  to 
the  Record  of  Carnarvon  and  the  introduction  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  f  for  the  foregoing  account  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  more  than  the  leading  features  of  the 
condition  of  each  class,  as  the  object  of  the  writer 
throughout  has  been  in  the  illustration  of  the  subject 
to  break,  as  far  as  might  be,  new  ground  and  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  work  of  others  in  the  same  field. 

R  W.  B. 


A  DESCEIPTION  OF  SOME  CAIRNS   ON  BARRY 
ISLAND,  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

The  south-west  point  of  Barry  Island  is  a  rocky  head- 
land of  mountain  limestone,  running  out  into  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

On  the  extreme  end  of  this  promontory  will  be  found 
three  rude  mounds,  composed  of  rough  lumps  of  lime- 
stone, mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  earth. 

The  one  nearest  the  point,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
three,  has  been  partially  removed  to  make  a  beacon, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  otherwise  disturbed* 

1  "  Pro  hominibus  North  Wallie  et  consuetnd.  observandis"  (Ry- 
mer,  vol.  iii,  p.  548). 

*  The  Merionethshire  Extent  of  John  de  Havering,  temp.  Ed.  I 
{Arch,  Gamhny  3rd  Series,  vol.  xiii,  p.  183),  may  with  advantage  be 
referred  to. 
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The  other  two  cairns  were  opened  in  September  last 
by  myself  and  some  younger  brothers  who  assisted  in 
the  digging. 

In  the  middle  cairn  nothing  was  found  but  a  dShris 
of  shells  and  some  argillaceous  soil  mixed  with  stones. 

The  smallest  mound  is  about  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
of  slightly  conical  shape,  the  height  of  the  apex  above 
the  surrounding  ground  being  some  three  feet  or  there- 
abouts. 

The  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  centre  mound,  namely,  clay,  earth, 
stones,  and  shells. 

A  trench  was  excavated  across  this  barrow,  and  on 
reaching  the  centre  we  came  on  an  urn  of  roughly 
baked  clay,  inverted  on  a  flat  stone. 

The  urn  contained  bones,  showing  marks  of  burning. 
Though  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  removing  the 
earth  and  stones  round  the  urn  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  it  out  whole ;  aU  the  fragments  were,  however, 
preserved,  and  it  is  now,  I  believe,  restored  and  in  the 
Cardiff  Museum,  to  which  it  was  presented.  No  flints 
or  other  remains  of  any  kind  were  discovered. 

Some  further  accoimt  of  this  island  may  not  be  un- 
interesting, especially  to  persons  not  acquainted  with 
the  locality.  The  following  notice  is  extracted  from 
Camden's  Britannia  : 

Scarce  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Taf,  in  the  very 
winding  of  the  shore,  are  two  small  but  very  pleasant  islands, 
divided  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  mainland,  by  a  nar- 
row frith.  The  hithermost  is  called  Sully,  from  a  town  opposite 
to  it.     The  farthermost  is  called  Barry  from  St.  BarucV  who 

^  The  foUowing  is  the  legend  connecting  St.  Bamch  or  Barmo 
with  Barry  Island,  as  given  in  the  Life  of  St.  Gadoc  {Gamhro-British 
Saints  J  p.  867)  :  *'  It  happened  that  at  another  time  the  blessed 
Cadoc  on  a  certain  day  sailed  with  two  of  his  disciples,  namely  Bar- 
mc  and  Gwalches,  from  the  island  of  Echni  (which  is  now  called 
Holme)  to  another  island  named  Barry.  When,  therefore,  he  pro- 
Bperonsly  landed  in  the  harbonr,  he  asked  his  said  disciples  for  his 
Enchiridion^  that  is,  mannal-book ;  and  they  confessed  that  they 
had,  through  forget^lness,  lost  it  in  the  aforesaid  island.     Which 
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lies  buried  there ;  who  as  he  gave  name  to  the  place,  so  the 
place  afterwards  gave  surname  to  its  proprietors ;  for  that  noble 
family  of  Viscount  Barry  in  Ireland  is  thence  denominated. 
;  "  In  a  maritime  rock  of  this  island,"  saith  Giraldus,  "  there  is  a 

i  narrow  chest  or  chink,  to  which  if  you  put  your  ear  you  shall 

perceive  such  a  noise  as  if  smiths  were  at  work  there  ;  for  some- 
times you  hear  the  blowing  of  the  bellows,  at  other  times  the 
strokes  of  the  hammers ;  also  the  grinding  of  tools,  the  hissing 
noise  of  steel  gads^  of  fire  burning  in  furnaces^  &c.    These  sounds 

he  hearing,  immediately  compelled  them  to  go  aboard  a  ship,  and 
sail  back  to  recover  their  book ;  and,  burning  with  anger,  said, '  Go, 
not  to  return  !'  Then  his  disciples,  by  the  command  of  their  master, 
without  delay  quickly  went  aboard  a  boat,  and  by  sailing  got  to  the 
said  island.  Having  obtained  the  aforesaid  volume,  they  soon  in 
their  passage  returned  to  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  were  seen  at  a 
distance  by  the  man  of  God  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Bany ; 
when  the  boat  unexpectedly  overturned,  and  they  were  drowned. 
The  body  of  Barrao  being  cast  by  the  tide  on  the  shore  of  Barry, 
was  there  found,  and  in  that  island  buried,  which  from  his  name  is 
so  called  to  the  present  time ;  but  the  body  of  the  other,  namely 
Gwalches,  was  carried  by  the  sea  to  the  island  of  Echni,  and  was 
there  buried.** 

Though  the  unfortunate  disciples  thus  came  to  an  untimely  end, 
*  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  precious  Efichiridiony  on  account 

of  which  the  holy  man  displayed  rather  unsaintly  qualities,  did  not 
perish.  "  About  the  ninth  hour,  Cadoc,  the  servant  of  God,  being 
desirous  to  refresh  his  body  wasted  by  fastings,  commanded  his 
attendants  to  procure  some  fishes  for  dinner ;  who  went  to  the  sea 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  found  a  very  large  salmon  on  the 
sand,  and,  rejoicing,  brought  it  to  their  master ;  in  the  bowels  of 
which,  when  it  was  out  open,  they  found  the  aforesaid  book,  free 
from  all  injury  by  water,  and  white  ;  which  the  man  of  the  Lord, 
giving  thanks  to  God,  gladly  received,  and  declared  that  it  was 
manifest  to  all  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  Gk>d." 

The  ordinary  copies  of  Achau  and  Bonedd  y  Saint  take  no  notice 
of  these  two  saints  ;  but  in  a  short  document  containing ''  the  Names 
of  those  who  founded  charches  and  choirs  in  Glamorgan,"  printed 
in  the  lolo  M88.<,  p.  219  (trans.,  p.  635),  it  is  stated  that  *'  Saint 
Barrwg  founded  Barn  and  Penmarc."  According  to  Cressy,  as 
quoted  by  Professor  Rees  (TFeZ«A  Saints,  p.  304),  Baruck  was  "  a  her- 
mite  whose  memory  is  celebrated  in  the  province  of  the  Silures  and 
region  of  Glamorgan.     He  lyes  buried  in  the  Isle  of  Barry,  which 

took  its  name  from   him." "In  our  Martyrologe,"  adds  that 

author,  "  this  holy  hermit  Bamck  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
noble  blood  of  the  Brittains;  and,  entring  into  a  sohtary,  strict 
course  of  life,  he  at  this  time  (a.d.  700)  attained  to  a  life  immortaU." 
His  festival  day  is  the  29th  of  November. — Ed.  Arch,  Camb, 
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I  should  suppose  might  be  occasioned  by  the  percussion  of  the 
sea  waters  into  these  chinks,  but  that  they  are  continued  at  low 
ebb  when  there  is  no  water  at  all  as  well  as  at  the  full  tide." 

The  geological  strata  of  the  island  consist  of  beds  of 
dolomite  limestone  overlying  upturned  beds  of  moun- 
taio  limestone.^ 

Amongst  other  curiosities  nodules  containing  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  strontian  may  be  found,  and  £Jso  some 
good  specimens  of  fossU  encrinites. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  very 
good  -well  of  pure  water,  now  much  overgrown  witn 
vegetation,  but  protected  by  masonry. 

There  are  two  houses  on  the  island,  one  an  old  ruined 
farm  house,  and  the  other  a  modem  dwelling-house, 
built  chiefly  from  the  remains  of  wrecks  in  the  inside.  A 
short  distance  from  the  latter  there  is  what  appears  to 
be  a  grave,  perhaps  of  some  sailor,  just  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  composed  of  flat  stones. 

There  is  a  legend  of  a  smuggler  s  cave,  and  there  are 
also  said  to  be  some  vaults  near  the  old  farm  house. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  John  Conybeare  found  a  perfo- 
rated greenstone  celt  on  the  islana  lying  on  the  surface. 
A  few  years  since  also  a  sixteenth  century  crock  was 
dredged  up  from  the  mud  of  the  adjoining  harbour.  It 
is  now  in  possession  of  Colonel  RomUly. 

John  Romilly  Allen. 

^  Oeohgicdl  Swrvey  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  i,  p.  245. 
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During  the  rebuilding  of  Newcastle  Church  in  the 
town  of  Bridgend,  in  1853,  the  step,  to  what  had  been 
the  priests  door,  on  being  turned  over,  was  found  to 
be  the  interesting  gravestone  here  represented  jfrom  a 
drawing  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight.  It  measures  six  feet  four 
inches  in  length,  and  fifteen  inches  in  breadth.  The 
stone  has  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly 
on  the  further  side  from  that  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
end  of  it  has  been  so  far  damaged  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  whether  the  shaft  of  the  cross  had  a 
less  simple  termination  than  it  has  at  present;  but 
from  the  care  bestowed  in  details  of  ornament  on  other 
parts  of  the  stone  there  was,  in  all  probability,  a  more 
elaborate  finish.  The  arcade  on  one  side  is  tolerably 
perfect,  except  where  the  stone  has  been  defaced  by 
violence,  or  from  weather  and  exposure.  There  is  no 
corresponding  arcading  on  the  otner  side,  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  that  side  was  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
church,  and  probably  that  particular  church  which  pre- 
ceded the  structure  removed  in  1853.  The  upper  part 
of  the  cross,  including  the  lunb,  has  an  indented  pattern 
which  is  continued  as  far  as  the  two  quadrangular 
ornaments.  From  that  point  the  shaft  takes  a  twisted 
form,  a  form  not  of  usual  occurrence.  One  example  of 
this  cord  pattern  is  figured  in  Cutt's  Manual,  plate 
Ixxiii,  and  is  also  briefly  noticed  in  the  Archceologia 
Camhrensis  of  1847,  p.  315.  It  is,  or  at  least  was, 
in  the  churchyard  of  Llanfihangel  Aber  Cowin,  near 
St.  Clears,  Carmarthenshire,  and  formed  one  of  three 
tombs,  which  local  authorities  affirm  to  be  the  sepulchres 
of  certain  holy  palmers,  who  having  wandered  thither 
in  distress,  killed  each  other,  the  last  survivor  burying 
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himself  in  one  of  the  graves  prepared  beforehand. 
One  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  tombstone  of  a  mason, 
and  the  one  with  the  cord-like  moulding  to  be  that  of  a 
ropemaker.  The  execution,  however,  is  so  extremely- 
rude  that  it  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  Newcastle 
stone.  Professor  Westwood,  in  his  account  of  these 
three  graves,  thinks  they  may  be  referred  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  a  date  which  can  hardly  be  assigned  to 
the  stone  now  under  consideration. 

At  the  lower  end,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  quad- 
rangular ornament,  and  probably  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding one  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  face  of  the 
stone  in  that  part  being  much  abraded,  this  is  uncer- 
tain. Above  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  two  other  quadr- 
angular figures  of  a  more  elaborate  character.  The 
lines  are,  however,  so  faint  on  the  further  side  that  some 
doubt  may  exist  if  the  two  are  as  similar  in  all  respects 
as  represented  in  the  engraving.  Archdeacon  Blosse  is 
of  opinion  that  these  two  figures  do  not  correspond,  and 
are  in  fact  altogether  difierent ;  and  the  opinion  of  such 
an  authority  must  be  held  to  settle  the  question.  It  is, 
however,  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Blight  and  myself  in 
closely  examining  this  particular  part  of  the  stone  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  however  much  the  details  of  or- 
nament had  suffered  firom  various  causes,  yet  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  us  that  the  figures  on  each 
side  of  the  cross  were  the  same.  However,  the  matter 
is  of  no  impoi-tance,  as  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  some 
kind  of  interlaced  ornament  did  once  exist,  although  it 
may  have  differed  from  the  more  perfect  one,  of  the 
character  of  which  there  can  be  no  question. 

The  inscription  still  remains  to  be  interpreted,  for  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  ascertaining  its  purport.  The 
letters  are  fairly  cut.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to 
get  a  rubbing  and  impression  of  them,  which  time  did 
not  admit  of  being  done  during  the  Bridgend  meeting. 
The  apparent  date  of  these  characters,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  correspond  with  that  which  may  probably 
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be  assigned  to  the  tomb  itself,  namely  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  interlaced  pattern  common  enough  on  the  large 
crosses  of  Wales  and  elsewhere,  is  rarely  found  in 
either  division  of  the  Principality  on  tombstones.  The 
Lantwit  stones  may  be  an  exception  ;  but  here,  again, 
it  is  principally  found  on  the  former,  and  not  on  an 
ordinary  tombstone.  One  instance,  however,  occurs  in 
Fishguard  churchyard,  on  a  small  upright  stone,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  gravestone ;  but  whence  taken 
is  not  at  present  known.  This  stone  has  been  assigned 
to  the  thirteenth  century  by  some.  The  arcading  on 
the  sides  is  also  unusual  in  Wales.  Something  like  it 
occurs  on  a  coflSn-lid  at  Sutton  in  Ashfield,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  is  given  in  Cutt,  plate  lix  ;  but  there 
is  a  marked  diiference  in  two  respects  :  first,  the  arcade 
is  on  the  upper  face  of  the  slab  on  each  side  of  the 
shaft  of  the  cross ;  secondly,  the  arches  are  pointed,  and 
not  semicircular. 

Whom  this  stone  once  covered  must  remain  un- 
known until  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  has  been 
ascertained.  Neither  is  the  sex  or  quality  better 
known,  as  there  are  neither  any  heraldic  charges  nor 
badges  of  the  soldier,  priest,  merchant,  and  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  conjectured  is  that  the  occupant  of 
the  original  grave  had  been  a  person  of  distinction,  and 
perhaps  connected  with  one  of  the  two  Norman  castles 
that  commanded  the  district,  namely  Old  Castle,  of 
which  no  remains  exist,  and  New  Castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  hang  over  the  church  and  churchyard,  and 
of  which  the  most  important  part  of  the  ruins  is  a  fine 
late  Norman  archway. 

It  only  remains  to  add  how  nearly  this  interesting 
relic  would  have  been  broken  up  by  the  masons  engaged 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  had  not  Archdeacon 
Blosse  happily  intervened  in  time  to  save  it.  It  might 
have  been  discovered  during  his  absence,  in  which  case 
he  would  probably  have  returned  to  find  the  mutilated 
fragments  worked  up  as  old  material.     Even  in  its  pre- 
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sent  position,  and  provided  with  a  substantial  plinth, 
this  stone  must  suffer  from  exposure  to  frost  and  wet, 
or  the  still  more  dangerous  attacks  of  mischievous  boys. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  no  convenient  space 
within  the  building  where  it  might  be  effectually  secured 
from  damage ;  but  an  iron  railing  would  at  least  fur- 
nish some  protection  from  thoughtless  or  evil-minded 
individuals. 

It  is  of  the  stone  of  the  district,  called  "  Sutton." 

E.  L.  Barnwell. 


THE    TEEIOEWERTH    TUMULUS. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Holyhead,  in 
1870,  the  tumulus  at  the  back  of  Treiorwerth  House 
was  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  by  its 
owner.  Archdeacon  Wynne  Jones,  who  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  that  year.  At  the  time,  however, 
of  the  amval  of  the  visitors  only  a  partial  examination 
had  been  effected,  with  no  very  important  results  except 
the  proof  that  interments  had  taken  place,  and  that  at 
least  one  previous  disturbance  of  the  grave  must  have 
taken  place;  for  during  the  morning's  work  several 
scattered  fragments  of  pottery  of  various  kinds  were 
thrown  up  by  the  spade,  the  presence  of  which  could 
hardly  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  supposition  that 
during  a  previous  exploration  urns  or  other  vessels  may 
have  been  found  broken,  or  may  have  been  broken  by 
the  workmen,  and  the  mingled  mass  returned  back  on 
filling  up  the  excavated  parts.  Among  the  fragments  of 
urns  was  one  bearing  a  not  imusual  pattern  (see  cut 
No.  1)  of  what  may  be  considered  a  rather  late  kind,  per- 
haps Romano-British.  The  same  pattern  is  frequently 
foTmd  in  France,  and  more  particularly  Britanny,  where 
it  is  generally  considered  as  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period. 
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Not  far  from  it  was  found  a  not  inelegantly  shaped  bead, 
the  colour  of  which  ia  blaek  picked  out  with  white,  and 
which  was  part  of  a  necklace  or  some  similar  pendent 
ornament.  An  accurate  representation  of  it  is  here 
given  (cut  No.  2),  full  size. 


Cat  No.  1.-  Fnausnt  <a  Dm.  Gat  So.  i.—  Bad. 

The  next  discovery  made,  and  the  one  of  most  import- 
ance, was  the  finding  human  remains  enveloped  in,  or 
rather  so  closely  incorporated  with,  a  fibrous  mass  that 
the  bones,  which  were  easily  distinguished,  could  not 
be  separated :  in  fact,  the  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies, 
were  in  the  form  of  a  flat  board,  except  that  instead  of 
solid  wood  there  was  this  compound  of  fibre  and  bones. 
It  was  not  only  greasy  to  the  touch,  but  had  a  greasy, 
unctuous  appearance,  nearly  black,  and  much  darker 
than  the  sou  out  of  which  it  was  extricated,  Oaly 
a  portion  was  removed,  as  time  was  pressing ;  but 
there  was  evidently  more  of  this  same  flattened  com- 
pound. No  traces  of  any  wooden  chest,  much  less  of  a 
stone  one,  coiild  be  discovered ;  and  it  was  evident, 
from  the  state  in  which  the  remains  were  found,  and 
from  the  soil  in  which  they  were  embedded,  that  no 
previous  disturbance  of  this  part  of  the  mound  had 
taken  place.  That  other  interments,  and  of  the  more 
usual  diaracter,  had  at  one  time  taken  place,  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  the  presence  of  the  fragments  of 
urns  already  mentioned  ;  but  no  traces  of  any  unis  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  close  connexion  with  these  remains 
could  be  made  out.  The  ground  too,  as  already  stated, 
in  this  part  had  apparently  not  been  disturbed  ;  so  that 
if  urns  had  been  here  deposited,  they,  or  at  least  their 
dibi-is,  must  have  been  found.     The  bead  was,  indeed, 
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discovered  at  no  very  great  distance;  but  still  the 
distance  was  such  that  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  these  bodies.  At  the  same  time  this  cir- 
cumstance can  hardly  be  considered  as  free  from  uncer- 
tainty. 

If  this  ornament  had  been  buried  with  the  body  or 
bodies  in  question,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  were 
the  bodies  of  slaves  sacrificed  at  their  master  s  funeral, 
as  the  rude,  unprotected  way  in  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  buried  might  suggest.  But  whatever  the 
reason  of  this  mode  of  interring  bodies,  without  any 
of  the  ordinary  protection,  or  even  attempt  at  protec- 
tion, it  is  certainly  very  unusual,  and  little  in  accord- 
ance with  that  pious  care  for  the  remains  of  the  dead 
which  originally  led  to  the  huge  stone  chamber  and 
superincumbent  cam  or  tumulus  as  the  securest  method 
of  preserving  the  remains  of  the  deceased. 

E.  L.  Barnwell. 


CorresponlieTice* 

TO   THE   £DITOB   OF   THE   AKCHJfiOLOOIA    CAMBSEN8IS. 


OUR    BEITISH    INSCEIPTIONS. 

Sir, — As  to  my  remarks  on  the  Bridell  Ogham  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Journal  (p.  76),  the  reader,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  may 
substitute  dual  far  plural  in  line  fifteen  from  the  top  of  the  page  ; 
and  compare  with  Nett  any  one  of  the  names  IJaian  Leod  of  Ethel- 
werd's  Chronicle,  Noethan  and  Nwython  of  the  lolo  MSS.,  which 
stand,  perhaps,  for  Nett-an  and  Nett-on  and  Nydawc  {=Net-dc)  in 
the  Myvyriariy  p.  488. 
As  to  the  inscription, 

VIKKEMAGLI   FILI 
S£N£MAGLI 

found  at  Gwytherin  {Arch.  Camb.,  1868,  p.  406),  I  find  that  Vmne- 
iiagli  has  survived  in  the  form  Qwenfael^  which  occurs  in  the  lilo 
MSB.,  p.  144.  In  vain  have  I  looked  out  for  a  representative  of 
Setietnagli  in  the  form  UenfaeL     The  nearest  approach  I  have  made 
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to  it  is  Enfael,  the  name  of  a  man  in  the  Myvyrian^  and  of  a  woman 
in  the  loh  M88. 

In  the  lolo  MSB,  (p.  125)  we  read  as  follows :  "  Cjmydyn,  ap 
Bleiddyd,  ap  Meirion  Meirionydd,  ap  Tybiawn,ap  Cynneddaf  Wledig, 
a  fu  'n  Beriglawr  yn  Nghor  Padam  Escob  yn  Llanbadam  fawr,  yng 
Ngheredigiawn,  lie  y  gorwedd";  and  in  the  Myvyrian  (p.  422)  we 
have  the  following :  "  Kynydyn  ap  Bleiddid  ap  Meiriawn  ap  Tib- 
iawn  ap  Cunedda  Wledic.  B.  Ai  onid  yr  un  a  Canotinn,  yn  yr  ar- 
graf  ar  gareg  yn  mynwent  Llanwnnws  yn  S.  Garedigion  ?  L.  M." 
Has  this  inscription  been  noticed  in  the  Arch,  Camh,  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing known  of  it  now  ? 

With  respect  to  the  stone  of  Etemiis,  in  the  parish  of  Clydai, 
described  in  the  Arch,  Camh,  (I860,  p.  225),  the  Roman  characters 
read  eterni  fili  vigtob  ;  and  the  Ogham,  as  it  stands  in  the  draw- 
ing, makes  . . .  ,Uum ngJior,    I  shonld  be  glad  if  it  were  again 

examined  carefoUy.  Possibly  more  of  it  may  be  made  ont.  And  as 
to  the  above,  I  doabt  its  correctness,  as  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  reading  will  turn  out  to  be  \_E]ttem[i  Maqi  Vic'\tor  [is],  or 
nearly  so. 

We  read  in  the  Arch,  Gamb.  (1869,  p.  261)  of  a  Roman  altar  found 
at  Longhor,  on  which  there  is  an  Ogham,  which  Mr.  LongaeTille 
Jones  made  out  to  be  l(F)as  ig.  But  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  p.  344 
he  will  find,  facing  it,  a  drawing  of  the  said  altar  from  an  original 
by  the  same  energetic  antiquarian.  According  to  the  drawing  I 
maintain  that  the  reading  is  L{?)vic,  which,  if  the  drawing  be  cor- 
rect, should  be  completed  by  inserting  e,  which  makes  it  Levic ;  that 
is,  according  to  the  Irish  method  of  reading,  Lefic,  The  former 
reminds  one  strongly  of  Leiicaruiny  the  name  of  the  Roman  station 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  which  arc  we  to  trust,  Mr.  H.  Longue- 
ville  Jones'  reading  or  his  drawing  ? 

Facing  p.  288  of  the  Arch,  Camb,  for  1863,  he  gives  us  a  drawing 
of  the  Gulval  Stone  in  Cornwall,  and  reads 

QVENATAVI...IC 
DINVl  PILIVB. 

I  would  suggest,  with  great  difiQ.dence,  that  the  character  over  which 
the  horizontal  I  is  written  is  a  c,  and  would  accordingly  read 

QVBNATAVCI   10 
DINVI  FILIVS. 

If  I  am  right,  Quenatauci  would  probably  be  the  same  name,  in  an 
earlier  form,  as  Gonetoci^  which  also  occurs  in  an  inscription  found 
iu  Cornwall,  and  mentioned  on  the  next  page.  The  blending  of  ue 
into  0  is  not  unknown  in  Welsh,  and  possibly  Coneiod  contains  an 
instance  of  it  in  old  Cornish. 

In  the  Arch,  Cwmh.  for  1871  (pp.  266-70)  Mr.  Brash  discusses  the 
Penrhos  Llugwy  Stone,  which  has  on  it  the  inscription 

HIC  lAClT 
MACCVQECCETI. 
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There  he  tries  to  show  that  it  commemorates  a  person  helonging  to 
the  Graedhelic  race ;  the  second  line  he  resolves  into  Maccvi  Decceti^ 
which  makes  the  epitaph  read  partly  Irish  and  partly  Latin,  as  if 
we  met  in  an  English  churchyard  with  a  gravestone  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  Here  lies  James  thejilius  of  Smith,  Then  he  proceeds  to 
equate  Deccetiy  which  would  be  a  genitive  in  -t,  with  the  Irish  names 
Decedda^  Deccedah,  Ddecceda,  which  are  also  genitives,  but  not  in  -i. 
But  even  supposing  he  had  succeeded'  in  equating  the  names  in 
question,  it  proves  nothing,  for  we  already  know  that  Irish  and 
Welsh  names  are  often  essentially  the  same.  Besides  "  the  Macutus 
theory,"  as  h^  calls  it,  is  not  so  easily  set  aside  as  he  imagines ;  but 
before  proceeding  further  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  Machtitus  and 
not  Macutus  is  the  Latinized  form  of  the  name  in  question.  It  oc- 
curs as  Machuius  twice,'  as  Machutii  once,  and  once  as  Machati  in 
the  ancient  martyrologies  quoted,  pp.  27,  28,  30,  84,  by  Haddan 
and  Stiibbs,  in  the  first  volume  of  their  work  entitled  Councils  and 
Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Further 
we  read  in  the  lives  of  the  Gamhro-British  Saints^  p.  261,  of  Apuella 
MachtUa  diamine,  Mr.  Brash  quotes  from  Rowlands*  Motia  Antiqua, 
p.  156,  as  follows :  "  Mechell,  or  Macutus,  as  in  the  Roman  kalen- 
dar,  was  the  son  of  one  Ecchwyd,  the  son  of  Gwyn,  who  was  grand- 
son of  Gloyw  gwladlydan,  lord  of  Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  massacre  at  Stonehenge."  What  Roman  kalendar  Row- 
lands refers  to  I  do  not  know ;  at  any  rate  in  the  one  prefixed  to  a 
collection  of  Roman  Catholic  prayers,  published  under  the  title  of 
Allwydd  neu  Agoriad  Paradwys  iW  Cymry^  at  Liege,  in  1670,  the 
Latinized  form,  as  far  as  it  is  such,  is  Machut  and  the  Welsh  one 
affixed  to  it  Machudd ;  the  Saint's  day  according  to  that  is  the  fif- 
teenth of  November.  Machudd  has  over  and  over  again  been  con- 
founded with,  or  changed  into  Mechell  or  Mechyll,  and  possibly 
Machudd  should  be  read  for  Marchudd  in  the  Arch.  Cam,,  1872,  p. 
835,  where  we  read:  "Marchudd:  whence  men  of  Anglesey  and 
others.  G,  a  man's  face  gardant,  bearded  proper,  wreathed  about 
the  head  a  [and  6],"  to  which  G.  T.  C.  adds,  "  He  was  the  first  of 
those  fifteen  families  called  the  fifteen  tribes  of  l^orth  Wales." 
Where  Rowlands  got  the  name  Echtvydy  for  Ecchwyd  can  only  be 
a  clerical  error,  is  not  clear :  the  Myvyrian,  it  is  true,  has  the  vari- 
ants Echwys,  Cochrvyl,  Arthwys,  MochwySj  but  it  had  not  been  pub- 
lished when  Rowlands  wrote ;  one  thing  is  certain,  he  could  not 
have  invented  it  nor  could  it  have  been  suggested  bj  the  Ecceti  of 
the  inscription,  with  which,  taken  as  meaning  Ecceti,  it  agrees 
letter  for  letter,  as  might  easily  be  shown  from  what  we  already 
know  to  have  been  the  course  of  phonetic  change  in  Welsh.  As  to 
the  spelling  of  the  preceding  word,  if  we  are  to  read  Maccvi,  the  vi 
has  the  same  meaning  as  ui  in  pressuir  in  the  Capella  Glosses,  Arch, 
Cam.,  1878,  p.  6,  and  would  be  merely  an  attempt  to  render  the 
Welsh  H,  For  my  part,  however,  I  should  have  preferred  reading 
MoAxivd,  i,  e.  Macciud,  with  which  compare  the  old  Welsh  names 
Margetiud  and  Qriphiud,  now  Meredydd  and  Oruffudd.     Thus  the 
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whole  inscription  wonld  be  "Hie  iaeit Ma«3civd  Ecoeti,"= Here  lies 
Machridd  (the  son)  of  Echwyd"  According  to  Mr.  Brash's  suppo- 
sition the  Welsh  most  have  divided  Maccvi  Decceti  into  Maccvid 
Ecceti,  and  taken  the  former  word  to  be  the  proper  name  of  the 
person  in  question,  both  of  which  steps  are  highly  improbable ;  nor 
need  we  expect  Serigi  Wyddel  and  his  companions  to  have  leflb  as 
more  inscriptions  than  the  Danes,  who  also  ravaged  this  country 
on  various  occasions.  So,  on  the  whole  I  fail  entirely  to  see  that 
the  epitaph  at  Penrhos  Llugwy  is  Irish ;  indeed  that  we  should  be 
thus  driven  to  vindicate  the  tombs  of  our  ancestors  seems  to  me  to 
be  altogether  a  little  preposterous,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

I  remain,  &c.,  J.  Bhts. 


THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  WELSH   CLERGY. 

Sir, — Mr.  Barnwell,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Arch,  Camh.,  conjec- 
tures that  the  custom  of  offering  to  the  clergyman  and  clerk  at 
funerals  arose  from  the  great  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  Welsh 
clei'gy  in  former  days  ;  so  that  the  offerings  were  not  mere  compli- 
mentary expressions  of  respect,  but  intended  as  a  material  assist- 
ance. When,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  poverty 
attracted  some  public  attention,  what  the  poverty  of  the  preceding 
two  centuries  must  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  As  a  speci- 
men, however,  of  what  it  was  in  1788,  we  give  the  following  extract 
from  the  Annual  Register  of  that  year  : 

"Among  the  several  returns  which  were  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Gilbert's  Act,  was  one  from  a  poor 
Welsh  curate,  who,  after  delineating  the  distresses  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours, adds,^-'  But  their  distresses  cannot  be  greater  than  mine  are. 
I  have  a  wife  who  is  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  I  have  around 
me  nine  poor  children,  for  whom  I  never  yet  could  procure  shoe  or 
stocking.  It  is  with  difficulty  I  can  provide  them  with  food.  My 
income  is  £85  per  annum,  and  for  this  I  do  the  duty  of  four 
parishes.' " 

I  am,  etc.,  Indignans. 


BOAR-WORSHIP  IN  WALES. 

Sir, — In  a  late  number  of  your  Journal  (vol.  iii,  p.  256)  Mr.  Brash 
states  that  there  are  some  indications  in  the  writings  of  the  Welsh 
bards  that  the  cultus  of  the  boar  prevailed  at  one  time  in  this  country. 
Possessing  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  these  ancient  writ- 
ings, I  shall  deem  it  a  favour  if  Mr.  Brash  will  give  us  the  passages, 
or  some  of  the  passages,  in  which  ailasion  is  made  to  this  kind  of 
worship  among  the  Welsh. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently,  W.  H.  P. 
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LLANFIHANGEL   CWM  DU. 

Sir, — The  late  Mr.  Carlisle  in  his  Topographical  Dictuniary  says 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  above  parish  are  iudignant  at  being  sup- 
posed that  thej  live  in  a  black  or  dark  valley ;  and  that  the  name  of 
Owm  Dn  is  a  kind  of  nickname  and  perversion  of  the  proper  name 
Cwm  De,  which  Mr.  Carlisle  says  means  a  fair  or  south  valley. 
Without  entering  into  the  etymological  question  at  all  I  should  feel 
much  obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  alleged  fact  of  the 
popular  indignation  against  the  name  of  Cwm  Du  as  here  stated.  I 
should  think  the  whole  statement  extremely  dubious,  and  that  the 
inhabitants,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
name. 

Carlisle  compiled  his  Topographical  Dictionary  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  and  local  circumstances  may  have  altered  much 
since  that  time,  but  still  the  statement,  if  made  in  earnest,  as  it  seems 
to  be,  has  a  very  mythical  appearance. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  importance ;  but  if  any  of  the  more  aged 
inhabitants  of  the  district  can  confirm,  in  the  least  degree,  the  truth 
of  the  story,  I  should  be  glad.  If  so,  some  member  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  will,  I  hope,  communicate  the  result  of  his 
investigation  to  yourself  as  editor. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  Enquikbb. 


CIECI^S. 


8iB, — The  other  day  I  was  struck  with  a  statement  of  Bruce  of 
Abyssinian  fame  that  an  Arab  chief  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Arabia  having  taken  under  his  protection  an  Englishman,  and  hav- 
ing to  leave  him  for  a  short  time,  stuck  his  spear  into  the  ground, 
and  traced  a  circle  round  it,  in  which  his  prot€g6  was  to  stand  until 
his  return,  if  he  wished  for  protection  from  violence,  or  even  death, 
for  as  long  as  he  remained  within  the  circle  he  was  safe. 

Now,  although  a  circle  is  the  figure  most  easily  and  naturally 
drawn,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  some  connecting 
links  between  this  Arab  custom  and  similar  ones  practised  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  southern  seas,  as  well  as  those  numerous  stone 
ones  found  in  most  portions  of  Europe.  Some  of  these  have  been 
considered  as  places  of  religious  worship,  which  indeed  in  some 
instances  may  have  been  the  case,  although  no  satisfactory  argu- 
ments in  support  of  such  a  theory  have  as  far  as  I  am  aware  been 
brought  forward.  It  is  true  such  circles  may  in  one  sense  be  said 
to  consecrate  the  encircled  space,  so  far  as  to  make  intrusion  within 
its  limits  unlawful  and  impious ;  but  to  jump  from  this  supposi- 
tion to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  places  of  religious  services  or 
assemblies  can  hardly  be  allowed.  Isolated  stones  surrounding  a 
grave,  they  would  have  been  no  use  as  a  protection,  but  for  their 
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Bupposed  character.  If  these  stones  were  always  isolated  and  the 
intervening  spaces  not  filled  up  by  some  material  or  other  it  is  clear 
they  would  be  no  protection  against  cattle  or  other  animals.  Hence 
perhaps  a  slight  difficulty,  but  hardly  of  such  a  character  as  to  weigh 
against  the  opinion  of  those  who  I  believe  are  among  the  best 
authorities  of  the  present  day. 

A.  B.  A. 


TREUDDYN,   FLINTSHIEE. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago  there  was  to  be  seen  near  this  place  a  massive 
maenhir  erect  on  a  tumulus,  described  about  1800  as  coarsely  paved. 
What  this  expression  means  seems  ambiguous,  unless  the  so-called 
tumulus  was  a  cave  of  rough  stones.  The  stone  itself  was  seven  feet 
broad  and  only  five  long,  its  breadth  being  under  two  feet.  It  was 
known  as  Carreg  y  Llech,  both  words  meaning  a  stone,  but  the  latter 
more  particularly  perhaps  expressive  of  a  funeral  stone.  Is  this  monu- 
ment in  existence  ? 

Many  Breton  antiquaries  confine  the  meaning  of  the  word  to 
semi-wrought  stoues,  or  at  least  such  as  have  sides  as  smooth  as  if 
they  had  been  tooled.  In  this  case  the  employment  of  Carrey  and 
Llech  together  is  so-  far  worthy  of  notice  as  if  partially  indicating 
that  Llech  must  almost  have  been  identical  to  grave,  or  some  such 
word,  when  thus  following  carreg, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly,  A  Membek. 


THE    BROADWARD    FIND. 

Sir, — In  the  beginning  of  April  I  visited  Broad  ward  Hall,  on  the 
kind  invitation  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Crichton,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
field  in  which  the  bronze  implements  were  found.  I  am,  therefore, 
able  to  add  a  few  additional  particulars  to  the  interesting  accounts 
which  have  been  already  published  by  Mr.  Owen  Rocke  and  Mr. 
Barnwell. 

On  the  very  edge  of  the  former  morass,  and  on  a  somewhat 
higher  level,  out  of  flood's  way,  is  the  site  of  a  circular  tumulus 
levelled  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surrounding  field,  and  partially  cut 
away  on  the  north  by  the  fence  and  ditch  of  the  adjoining  meadow. 
It  must  have  been  levelled  at  a  remote  period,  for  a  very  large  ash- 
tree,  recently  fallen,  grew  on  the  present  level.  The  soil  removed 
from  the  tumulus  was  probably  thrown  into  the  morass  to  improve 
its  condition  ;  and  with  the  soil  the  urn,  of  which  a  fragment,  from 
rim  to  base,  has  been  preserved,  was  there  deposited.  The  urn 
appears  to  have  been  turned  on  a  wheel,  and  the  ornamental  band 
(see  p.  83)  seems  to  have  been  painted  on  the  surface  with  a  black 
pigment  before  it  was  burnt. 

In  a  nearly  straight  line  to  the  north-east  are  the  other  two 
tumuli  referred  to  by  Mr.  l{ocke ;  the  middle  one  in  a  great  measure 
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levelled,  and  the  one  by  the  river-side  apparently  nndisturbed,  sup- 
porting a  fine  grove  of  trees.  Mr.  Crichton  told  me  that  one  of  the 
drainers  sloped  away  a  small  part  of  the  mound  on  the  side  next 
the  river,  and  remarked  that  the  earth  had  been  puddled :  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  perhaps,  of  its  constructor  to  guard  against  the 
wash  of  the  stream  in  flood  time. 

I  had  carefully  examined  the  remains  which  were  submitted  for 
the  examination  of  the  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Barnwell  has  ably  and 
carefully  described  the  most  distinctive  forms ;  and  so  I  determined 
to  look  through  the  box  full  of  fragments  which  remained  at  Broad- 
ward,  in  order  to  see  whether  I  could  detect  any  fresh  form  among 
them ;  but  I  could  only  find  two  fragments  which  materially  differed 
from  those  described :  one  a  dagger-handle  somewhat  similar  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Barnwell,  save  that  it  has  no  opening  in  the 
centre ;  and  the  other  a  quadrangular  handle  almost  identical  in 
shape  with  the  supposed  scabbard-end  of  a  bronze  sword.  (Wilde's 
Cat  Dublin  Museum,  p.  46,  fig.  885.)  This  fragment  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  about  half  an  inch  wide  &t  the  end  (which  is 
not  closed  with  metal),  and  increasing  to  one  inch  where  it  is  broken 
away.  It  could  not  have  served  as  a  scabbard,  for,  like  the  feiniles 
or  darts  and  No.  11,  it  is  moulded  on  a  core  or  kernel  of  burnt  clay. 
The  use  of  such  a  core  appears  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
with  the  Danish  founders,  in  order  to  prevent  a  waste  of  metal. ^  It 
may  be  that  the  thin  and  taper  portions  of  wood  which  extend  to 
the  point  of  some  of  the  spear-heads,  have  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  have  become  carbonised  by  the  molten  metal  when  it 
was  poured  in. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  casting  in  moulds  of 
stone,  or  metal,  or  in  an  impression  in  sand,  a  third  process  was 
enYployed  by  the  Danish  founders  for  more  complicated  forms,  and 
for  producing  ornamental  designs  on  the  surface.  A  core  of  clay 
was  moulded  of  the  i*equired  form,  dried,  and  baked.  Around  it  a 
fac-simile  of  the  object  intended  to  be  produced  was  made  in  wax, 
on  which,  when  ornament  was  desired,  a  skilful  workman  with  tools 
of  bone  etched  his  designs  to  be  reproduced  in  the  casting.  The 
wax  facsimile  was  surrounded  with  a  covering  of  clay  well  tempered 
Avith  cowdung  or  other  fine  combustible  substance,  in  order  to  make 
the  mould  porous.  Supports  in  hardened  clay  connected  the  core 
with  the  outer  covering.  The  mould  was  then  fired  in  order  to 
harden  it,  and  to  cause  the  wax  to  run  out  through  an  opening  into 
which  the  molten  metal  was  afterwards  poured.  M.  Morel,  from 
whom  I  borrow  these  details,  in  his  able  paper^  shows  that  such 
designs  could  not  have  been  otherwise  executed  on  bronze,  because 
there  was  no  steel  graving  needle  to  be  had,  and  one  of  flint  would 
have  been  too  clumsy.  He  remarks  also  the  absence  of  any  appear- 
ance of  the  design  having  been  scratched  or  cut  on  the  surface.     In 

'  See  remarks  of  M.  Herbst,  3tSmoires  de  laSociiCi  RoyaU  des  Antiguaires 
du  Nord  for  1869,  p.  279. 

^  "  Sur  les  M6taux  cmpIoy6s  dans  TAge  du  Bronze/'  ibid,  for  18t>6. 
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this  manner,  then,  the  design  on  the  spear-head  No.  7  must  have 
been  produced. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  implements  were  deposited  in  a  clayey 
alluvium  which  adheres  to  the  fingers  when  they  are  examined,  and 
not  in  peat.  M.  Morel  states  that  bronze  implements  found  in  peat 
are  often  as  fresh  as  when  they  come  from  the  mould,  while  those 
which  are  found  in  earthy  matter  (terreau)  are  more  or  less  oxidised 
and  encrusted  with  hydrated  carbonate  of  copper ;  and  he  accounts 
for  the  rough,  swelled  out,  and  sometimes  eaten  away  surface  so 
apparent  on  some  of  the  Broadward  implements,  by  the  explanation 
that  when  liquid  bronze  metal  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  too  much 
fire,  the  casting  loses  its  homogeneonsness,  and  becomes  porous, 
which  favours  oxidisation  in  the  interior  of  the  mass. 

One  more  remark  before  I  conclude.  Mr.  Bocke  states  that  the 
bronze  objects  are  all,  more  or  less,  imperfect,  bent,  or  broken,  and 
appear  to  have  been  so  at  the  time  when  they  were  buried.  This 
fact  will  occur  to  any  one  who  carefully  examines  them.  Coupled 
with  their  occurrence  in  large  masses,  it  remarkably  coincides  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  numerous  finds  in  the  peat  mosses  of 
Schleswig  and  South  Jutland  recorded  by  M.  Engelhardt.^  The 
mutilation  was  in  both  cases  intentional ;  and  the  deposit,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive,  was  not  the  result  of  accident. 

It  may  interest  the  members  of  our  Society  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Crichton  has  kindly  consented  to  exhibit  the  articles  described  by 
Mr.  Barnwell  at  the  Knighton  Meeting,  and  that  at  the  proper  season 
he  proposes  to  superintend  fresh  explorations  on  the  same  ground, 
when  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  the  discovery  of  fresh  forms. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  B.  W.  B. 


GWYTHEEIAC    NUNNEEY. 

Sir, — In  the  Memoirs  of  Dean  and  Bishop  Goodman,  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Newcome,  mention  is  made  of  a  "  Composition"  between 
Reginald .  de  Grey,  Lord  of  Buthin,  and  Anian  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  "  the  Bishop  should  not  ordain  any 
of  Lord  Grey's  vassals  without  his  permission,  as  that  act  would 
emancipate  them  ;  and  that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of  enjoying, 
without  molestation,  the  goods  of  deceased  nuns,  the  administration 
of  the  temporal  goods  of  the  ladies  of  Gwytheriac  Nunnery  having 
been,  as  it  appeared,  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  lords.'*  * 

Now  where  was  Gwytheriac  Nunnery  ?  Tanner,  the  great  author- 
ity on  such  matters,  evidently  takes  it  to  be  the  same  with  Gwyth- 
erin.  Thus  he  has  "  Witheriac  or  Guitherine.  A  nunnery  here  is 
mentioned  by  many  that  write  of  S.  Wenefrede."^  But  this  can 
hardly  be  correct,  for  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 

*  Denmark  in  the  Early  Iron  Age,     Williams  and  Norgate. 
«  Memoirs,  p.  40.  »  Notitia^  p.  708. 
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conld  have  bad  anything  to  do  with  Gwytherin  or  its  nunnery, 
which  lay  in  the  lordship  of  Khnfoniog  and  the  diocese  of  Si.  Asaph. 
We  must,  therefore,  look  elsewhere  for  its  identification,  and  I  think 
we  have  not  far  to  go.  Close  to  Ruthin,  in  a  beautiful  but  seques- 
tered spot,  lies  the  little  village  of  Efenechtyd,  the  very  name  of 
which  implies  that  it  was  once  a  nunnery  (Y  Fenechdyd).  There  is, 
moreover,  a  tradition  to  the  same  effect ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  old- 
fashioned  knocker  on  the  church  door  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins, — an  illustration  which  woald  have  pecu- 
liar appropriateness  for  a  nunnery  church  or  chapel.  This  is  further 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  when  Robert  of  Shrewsbury  was  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  Life  of  St.  Winifred,  about  A.D.  1140,  he 
applied  for  information,  among  others,  to  the  men  of  Rhos  and 
Ruthin  ("  cousultis  Rossis  et  Ruthensis'*),  so  that  he  must  have  had 
some  good  and  definite  reason  for  coming  hither.  This,  of  course, 
he  would  have  in  the  sister  foundation  of  "  Gwytheriac*';  and  we 
learn  at  the  same  time  whence  came  the  lady  whose  tomb  in  Ruthin 
Church  the  quaint  Churchyard  describes  in  his  Worthines  of  Walea^ — 

An  ankres,  too,  that  neere  that  wall  did  dwell, 
With  trim  wrought  worke  in  wall  is  buried  well. 

Putting  all  these  things  together,  I  think  we  need  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  concluding  that,  although  there  seem  to  be  no  traces  of 
the  old  name  of  Gwy theriao,  the  Nunnet-y  of  Owytheriac  may  be  iden- 
tafiod  with  Efenechtyd. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly,  D.  R.  Thomas. 


HISTORY   OF  MAELOR  CYMRAEG. 

Sir, — The  arms  of  Roderick  the  Great  were,  gules,  a  chevron  inter 
three  roses  argent.  The  arms  of  Meredydd  ab  Owain,  Prince  of 
Powys,  were,  or,  a  lion's  gamb  erased  gules,  armed  aMure,  which  had 
previously  been  borne  by  Merfyn,  Prince  of  Powys,  the  third  son  of 
Roderick  the  Great.  Merfyn  was  slain  in  a.d.  900,  and  left  issue, 
three  sons, — 1,  Llewelyn;  2,  Triffyn;  and  3,  larddur,  who  was 
drowned  about  a.d.  950 ;  and  a  daughter  named  Avandreg,  who 
married  Idwal  Foel,  King  of  Gwynedd.  Llewelyn  ab  Merfyn,  who 
was  excluded  from  the  crown  of  Powys  by  the  usurpation  of  his 
uncle  Cadell,  and  his  cousin  Howel  Dda,  successively  kings  of  South 
Wales,  was  father  of  a  daughter  and  heiress,  Angharad,  who  mar- 
ried Owain  ab  Howel  Dda,  King  of  South  Wales,  by  whom  she  had 
issue,  two  sons, — Meredydd  ab  Owain,  Prince  oJF  Powys,  who  bore 
his  mother's  arras ;  and  Llywarch  ab  Owain,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
in  A.D.  986,  with  two  thousand  troops,  by  Harold  the  Dane,  and 
deprived  of  his  eyes. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,        J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  K.S.G. 
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Note  13. — Cath  Balug.  Some  of  the  readers  of  the  ArchcBologia 
Camhrefms,  besides  myself,  may  have  been  led  on  a  wild  cat  chase 
by  the  following  words  of  Pnghe's  under  Pali :  "  Cath  bali, — the 
glossy  fnr  cat;  an  epithet  for  some  ferocious  animal,  probably  a 
tiger."  Under  Pdlttg  he  makes  a  similar  statement,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  it  is  mentioned  in  "  the  historical  triads"  as  "  one  of  the 
molestations  of  Mona,  which  were  reared  in  it."  Turning  to  the 
triads,  I  find  in  Glee's  reprint  of  the  Myvyrian  (p.  398)  a  reference 
not  only  to  cath  palug,  but  also  to  meibon paluc.  The  wording,  how- 
ever, sounds  anything  but  historical.  Page  410  it  is  called  cath 
halwg.  On  turning  to  the  lolo  M8S.  (p.  81)  the  cath  palug  turns 
out  to  be  no  cai  at  all.  The  words  there  are  to  the  following  effect : 
"Ag  yng  Ngwaith  Cerrig  y  Gwyddyl  y  bu  lladd  amynt,  a  Ghas- 
wallon  Lawhir  a  laddes  a'i  gledd  ei  hun  Syrigi  Wyddel  ab  Mwrchan, 
ap  Eurnach  hen  ap  Eilo  ap  Bhechgyr  ap  Cathbalug,  ab  Gathal,"  etc. 
Of  course,  as  everybody  will  perceive,  Cathhalug  is  an  Irish  proper 
name  beginning  with  the  syllable  cath^  the  equivalent  of  our  cad^  as 
in  Cadwalloriy  Gadfan,  etc.  Since  writing  the  above  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  mention  of  Cath  paltic  in  a  poem  printed  in  Skene's 
Four  Aiicient  Books  of  Wales  (ii,  p.  53),  to  which  I  would  refer  the 
reader.  J.  Rhts. 


I^^ote  14. — TwBCH  Trwyth.  The  words  twrch  irwyih  seem  to  re- 
present the  Irish  tore  and  triath.  Now  twrch  and  tore  seem  to  have 
the  same  meaning ;  but  as  to  triath  it  has,  according  to  Cormac's 
Glossai-y^  the  following  meanings:  triath^  gen.  treith  =  *rex*;  triath ^ 
gen.  trethan  =*mare*;  and  triath^  gen,  trethime^'aper.*  What 
then  do  the  words  tvorch  trwyth  taken  together  mean,  as  they  occur 
in  the  Mabinogi  of  '*  Culhwch  and  Olwen,"  and  is  there  any  Irish 
version  of  that  tale  ?  The  mutations  do  not  permit  us  to  regard 
trwyth  in  this  instance  as  anything  but  a  word  borrowed  from  Irish; 
both  trwyth  and  Cathhalug  show  tibat  the  Irish  once  sounded  their 
th  like  our  Welsh  th  or  very  nearly  so  :  now  it  has  the  sound  of  h, 

J.    Hr. 


Note  15. — Deffrobani.  We  are  told  in  the  Triads  that  our  an- 
cestors came  here  from  Deffrobani  and  "  Gwladyr  Haf."  Deffrobani 
is  evidently  Taprobane,  or  the  island  of  Gey  Ion.  An  answer  to  the 
question — what  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  or  latter  about  Tap- 
robane might  possibly  enable  critics  to  discover  why  that  island  was 
fixed  upon  by  the  inventors  of  the  Triads,  and  what  materials  they 
had  at  their  service.  The  following  is  all  my  information  on  the 
subject : — 1.  Geylon  was  not  unknown  to  the  Bomans.  2.  Marco 
Polo  visited  it  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  3.  Keating 
in  his  History  of  Ireland,  p.  246,  records  a  tradition  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Irish  set  out  from  Egypt,  sailed  between  Asia  and  Top- 
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rahana^  and  nltimately  got  round  Asia  and  into  Erin.  4.  Dr.  Bos- 
worth  has  in  his  compendious  A. -Sax.  Dictionary  the  following  :— 
"  Deprobane,  TA^  island  Taprohane;**  where  he  has  met  with  the 
word  I  have  failed  to  elicit ;  perhaps  some  person  who  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  consult  the  larger  edition  of  the  doctor's  work 
could  enlighten  us  on  the  point.  J.  R. 

Note  16.— Eneas.  Is  the  Brutus  tale  of  Welsh  or  English  origin  ? 
Evidently  Brutus  is  an  etymological  creation  as  far  as  Britain  is 
concerned.  Now  Brutus  is  also  written  BryttySy  but  as  Welsh  y 
when  differing  from  i  had  in  Middle  Welsh  the  sound  of  u  (its  sound 
\i\fyy  dy  being  probably  unknown  even  in  Salesbury's  time),  Bruttis 
and  Bryttys  would  be  pronounced  exactly  the  same ;  so  from  Brutus 
according  to  G.  ab  Arthur's  Brut  this  island  was  called  Brytaen  and 
the  people  Brytanyeyty  while  the  Tysilio  Brut,  eliminating  the  spel- 
ling discrepancy,  gives  us  Bryttys  and  Bryttaniait.  It  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that  it  is  not  Brythoniaid  that  is  thus  explained,  but  Brytaniaid 
and  Brytaen,  comparatively  modem  words  borrowed  probably  from 
English.  The  A.-Saxon  for  Britain  is  Bryten  (or  Brytten)  and 
for  Briton  Bryt;  in  old  English  these  became  respectively  Bruten 
and  Brut;  so  no  arrangement  could  be  more  charming  than  that  Brut- 
us  should  colonize  Bruten  or  Bryt-us  Bryten;  of  course  Brutus^ 
seconded  by  Roman  influence,  would  be  more  than  a  match  for 
Brytus.  The  Welsh  claim  comes  in  more  successfully  in  the  person 
ofilnqpLs,  who  was  to  be  the  chief  ancestor  of  Brutus  &nd  the  j^neas 
of  Virgil,  as  Giraldus  (or  some  one  of  his  models)  discovered  that 
Eneas  is  merely  the  Latin  way  of  writing  the  Welsh  name  Eniaun^ 
which  we  now  spell  Einion.  Probably  the  tale  consists  of  many 
pieces  joined  together  at  different  times ;  by  the  way,  what  is  the 
date  of  the  oldest  version  of  it  ?  J.  R. 


Note  17. — Constantinople.  A  more  unconscious  method  of  ety- 
mologizing has  been  followed  in  the  treatment  of  some  foreign 
names  of  places,  thus  Constantinopolis  becomes  successively  in  Welsh 
Constinohlis  and  Corstiruibyl,  which  one  meets  with  in  "  Ystoria 
Chyarlys,"  and  looks  like  a  Welsh  name  derived  in  part  from  cors, 
'*  a  swamp."  Similarly  'lepoaoXvfiay  Jerusalem,  became  in  the  hands 
of  Welsh  scribes  Ga^erussalem^  whence  our  hymnologists  have  had 
their  Caersalemy  which  has  induced  some  of  our  Got-  Gymry  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  find  the  "  heavenly  Jerusalem"  to  be  a  Welsh 
institution.  J.  R. 

Note  18. — Bledrws.  With  respect  to  Bledrwys  I  was  rash  in  your 
last  number,  for  1  find  Bledrws  also  is  well  attested ;  thus  one  of 
Howel  Dda's  advisers  is  called  Bledrws  vab  Bleidyd,  and  we  read  in 
the  Myvyrian,  p.  549,  of  a  Bledrws  tywysawc  Kemyw."         J.  R. 

Note  19. — TwR  Gron.  This  name  is  valuable  as  showing  that /tw 
was  once  feminine  in  Welsh ;  it  is  the  Latin  turris  or  the  French 
tour,  both  of  which  are  feminine.     Welsh  analogy  is  against  mono- 
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syllabic  nonns  with  w  remaining  feminine,  hence  the  word  twr  is 
now  invariably  mascnline.  J.  R. 

Note  20. — Prbssuib  (gl.  adfixa).  I  allade  to  the  last  number  of 
the  joamal,  p.  6  (17).  No  doubt  pressuir  is  identical  with  our  mo- 
dern prysur,  and  I  hold  the  digraph  ui  to  be  an  attempt  to  render 
the  sound  of  the  Welsh  u.  The  word  seems  to  the  med.  Lat.  pree- 
sura;  this  however  is  a  noun,  while  pryaur  is  an  adjective;  bat 
compare  our  adjective  ysceler  from  the  Latin  aceluSy  sceleris.  Ac- 
cording to  Ducange  pressura  meant,  among  other  things,  *'  moles - 
tia,"  '*  censura,"  "  turba  comprimens."  I  find  it  in  the  following 
hymn  attributed  to  Bona  vent  ura : — 

Crux  in  omnibus  pressuris, 

£t  in  gravibus  et  duris, 

Est  totum  remedium. 

Crux  in  poenis  et  tormentis 

Est  dulcedo  pin  mentis, 

Et  venim  refugiam.  J.  Rhtb. 

^0^21. — Lltn  Caws.  A  contributor  to  By-Oones  farrnBhea  the 
following  short  piece  of  folk-lore  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name 
Llyn  (Jaws :  *'  There  is  a  little  lake  situated  above  the  celebrated  fall 
of  Pistyll  Rhaiadr,  called  Llyn  Caws,  The  following  origin  of  \\s 
name  was  given  to  the  writer  of  this  by  an  old  inhabitant  some  years 
deceased,  that '  Queen  Helena,  when  passing  through  Wales,  after 
encamping  in  Himant  Cons,  at  a  place  called  '  The  Place  of  the 
Beds'  (the  trench  is  still  strongly  marked),  proceeded  on  her  way 
towards  England.  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  lake 
she  took  out  a  cheese  to  distribute  it  amongst  her  followers  ;  but  it 
tumbled  out  of  her  lap,  and  rolled  down  the  hill  into  the  lake,  and 
that  is  why  it  got  the  name'  " 

Query  18. — ^NTastgyndanyll.  In  the  third  Appendix  to  Professor 
Rees*  WtUh  Saints,  which  contains  '*  a  list  of  churches  and  chapels 
in  Wales,*'  we  find  (p.  832)  Nantgyndanyll  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  churches  in  Carnarvonshire.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  church  or 
parish  bearing  that  name  anywhere  in  that  county  at  the  present 
day.  Can  any  one  inform  me  what  place  is  intended  ?  Nantgyn- 
danyll, a  name  which  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere,  is  stated  to  be 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Deiniol,  the  saint  to  whom,  among  other 
churches,  the  Cathedral  at  Bangor  is  dedicated.  Dbineol. 


fHtecellaneoujS    i^ottces. 


Brecon  Priort. — Efibrts  are  now  being  made  to  complete  the 
restoration  of  St.  John's  Priory  Church  at  Brecon,  and  contributions 
for  that  purpose  are  urgently  wanted.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
churches  of  its  sceJe,  and  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  all  possible 
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pains  being  expended  on  its  restoration."  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
£5,000 ;  bnt  of  this  sum  abont  £3,000  have  already  been  raised  in 
the  locality.  To  meet  the  deficit  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  public  at  large ;  "  bnt  this  general  appeal,"  the  pro- 
moters state, ''  has  not  been  put  forth  until  it  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained— heartily  and  generously  as  the  call  has  been  responded  to 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood — that  the  large  sum  required  could 
not  be  procured  from  local  resources.  Hence  the  necessity  the  Com- 
mitteo  feel  themselves  under  of  appealing  for  aid  to  generous  Church- 
men not  immediately  connected  with  Brecon."  Contributions  for 
this  highly  desirable  object  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  Wil- 
liams, Vicar  of  Brecon. 

Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments. — According  to  the  accounts 
which  we  have  seen,  no  less  than  two  of  thd  ancient  monuments  of 
Wales,  including  Monmouthshire,  are  to  be  protected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill ;  these  favoured  two  being  "  The 
Dolmen,  Plas  Newydd,  Anglesey,"  and  "Arthur's  Quoit,  Qower,  Gla- 
morganshire." Evidently  (the  more  is  the  pity)  the  worthy  Baronet 
has  never  heard  of  the  Welsh  triad,  or  we  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  made  an  effort  to  give  us  that  mystic  number  instead  of  this 
prosaic  two. 

Holt,  near  Wrexham. — St.  Chad's  Church,  Holt,  Flintshire,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  old  parish  churches  in  Korth  WiJes, 
being  much  of  the  same  date  and  style  of  architecture  with  the 
neighbouring  churches  of  Wrexham  and  Gresford ;  but  of  late  years 
it  had  become  so  very  dilapidated,  that  recourse  to  restoration  was 
found  absolutely  necessary.  The  work  has  been  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  architect,  of  Chester.  A  consi- 
derable sum  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose ;  but  still  something 
like  £1,000  has  to  be  collected  before  it  can  be  completed,  and  per- 
sons disposed  to  aid  in  the  good  work  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  fund.  We  hope  the  work  of  restoration  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  this  magnificent  church. 


AiJNALS  AND  Antiquities  op  the  Counties  and  County  Families  of 
Wales.  By  Thomas  Nicholas,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.  Two 
vols.  8vo.    London :  Longmans  and  Co.,  1872. 

L?  these  two  elegant  volumes  Dr.  Nicholas  presents  us  with  a  large 
amount  of  information,  historical,  archsBologioal,  and  genealogical, 
relating  to  the  "  thirteen  counties"  of  Wales,  in  a  highly  attractive 
form.  Each  county  is  treated  separately,  and  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  author  remarks  in  the  preface  that  the  "  work  may  be  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  a  new  Visitation  of  Wales,  condacted,  not 

4th  8EB.,  VOL.  IV.  14 
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under  the  auspices  or  anthority  of  the  College  of  Arms,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  a  frequently  expressed  desire  that  a  more  complete  and 
faithful  account  than  existed  should  be  provided  of  the  great  families 
of  the  Principality,  combining,  as  far  as  possible,  ancient  with 
modem  times."  The  visitation  thus  voluntarily  undertaken  has,  we 
are  glad  to  state,  been  carried  out  to  a  fairly  successM  issue,  and 
the  result  embodied  in  these  volumes  will  be  of  no  small  value  to 
persons  who  may  have  occasion  to  travel  in  the  same  path.  The 
work  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  main  divisions,  one 
ancient,  and  the  other  more  or  less  modem.  Both  these  subjects 
have,  to  some  degree,  been  treated  of  before ;  but  their  combination 
to  form  one  whole  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  work  under  notice, 
and  so  far  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  precedent. 

Each  county  is,  as  far  as  possible,  treated  as  a  unity.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  its  physical  features ;  its  ancient  and  mediaeval  his- 
tory ;  its  antiquities,  generally  divided  into  prehistoric  and  histori- 
cal ;  and  its  old  and  extinct  families.  The  lists  of  high  sherifiTs  and 
members  of  Parliament  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  serve  to  introduce  the  more  modern  por- 
tion which  treats  of  the  families  of  each  county  as  now  existing, 
their  lineage,  dignities,  alliances,  and  public  services. 

Most  of  the  details  have  been  worked  out  with  praiseworthy  in- 
dustry, and  the  latest  and  best  authorities  appear  to  have,  in  every 
case,  been  consulted.  Few  things  seem  to  have  been  taken  at  second 
hand.  "  The  whole  country,"  we  are  told,  **  has  been  actually  visited. 
Descriptions  and  accounts  have  been  given  from  personal  inspec- 
tion ;  facts,  dates,  names,  have  been  obtained  from  the  documents 
or  direct  testimony  of  the  families  themselves."  This  constitutes 
the  principal  value  of  the  book.  Since  the  time  of  the  "  industrious 
Pennant"  few  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  write  books  abont 
Wales  have  taken  the  trouble  of  seeing  it  with  their  own  eyes. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  necessarily  devoted  to 
genealogy.  The  Welsh  people,  as  is  well  known,  are  and  have 
always  been  partial  to  pedigrees ;  and  of  the  documents  of  the  past 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  no  small  number  belong  to  this  subject. 
The  following  extracts  give  us  Dr.  Nicholas*  estimate  of  their  value, 
accuracy,  and  importance : 

The  abundance  of  genealogical  records  found  among  the  Welsh  has  ex- 
posed them  to  the  charge  of  uncritical  credulity  and  extravagant  assump- 
tion. The  practice  of  recording  and  multiplying  copies  of  pedigrees  should, 
ou  the  contrary,  protect  them  from  such  a  charge.  The  fact  is  that  gene- 
alogy amongst  the  ancient  Welsh  was  a  study  intertwined  with  the  whole 
of  their  social  life,  and  an  element  in  their  law  of  property  ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  natural  history  of  the  Welshman's  predilection  for  the 
practice  is  clearly  and  rationally  traceable.  By  law  a  man  held  rank  and 
claimed  property ''  by  kin  and  descent.**  He  must  show  his  lineage  through 
nine  generations  to  be  a  free  Oymro  and  holder  of  land.  **A  person  past 
the  ninth  descent  formed  a  new  Pen  Cenedl,  or  head  of  a  family.  Every 
family  was  represented  by  its  elder,  and  these  elders  from  every  family  were 
delegated  to  the  national  council.     Genealogy  was,  in  this  sense,  a  consti- 
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tuent  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  Cymry  before  the  time  of  Howel 
the  Qood,  and  its  position  was  confirmed  by  his  revised  code.*' 

The  mere  mention  of  such  long  established  national  customs  is  sufficient 
to  explain  and  justify  the  prominence  given  to  genealogy  amongst  the 
families  of  Wales.  The  order  and  authority  of  the  custom  also  &YOurs  belief 
in  the  general  accuracy  of  its  results. 

The  editor  remembers  the  time  when  he  had  doubts  himself  respecting 
the  value  of  our  pedigrees,  and  is  not  even  now  insensible  to  the  need  of 
caution  and  scrutiny  in  their  reception  ;  but  experience  has  led  to  a  large 
qualification  of  his  scepticism.  The  careful  inspection  of  voluminous  ancient 
documents  originating  from  different  quarters,  but  containing  matters  in 
common,  and  the  collation  of  lineages  which  were  but  copies  or  recensions 
made  at  wide  intervals  from  originals  or  other  copies,  have  convinced  him 
that  in  early  times  great  care  must  have  been  exercised  in  the  production 
and  transmission  of  such  records  ;  and  that,  although  not  free  from  occa- 
sional errors,  they  possess  a  general  accuracy  quite  sufficient  to  convey  sub- 
stantial truth.  He  certainly  sees  no  reason  for  questioning  the  reliability 
of  Welsh  pedigrees  in  the  main,  which  would  not  apply  at  least  with 
equal  cogency,  to  the  lineage,  e.  ^.,  of  Scotchmen  who  trace  to  the  Hamil- 
tons,  Gordons,  and  Douglases,  or  of  the  English  who  manage  to  trace  to  the 
Koll  of  Battle  Abbey. 

Some  have  an  affectation  of  depreciating  all  pedigrees  and  all  pride  of 
ancestry  and  antiquity.  Such  weakness  is  pardonable  in  those  whose  ances- 
try brings  them  scanty  credit,  or  whose  degeneracy  is  a  reproach  to  their 
more  distinguished  predecessors ;  but  it  is  a  weakness  seldom  betraying 
itself  beyond  these  limits.  To  human  nature  it  belongs  to  respect  antiquity 
and  value  ancestry.  An  old  family,  like  a  seer,  tree,  or  mansion,  wins 
veneration  by  its  mere  age  as  well  as  by  other  and  possibly  higher  quali- 
ties  

Wales  is  a  country  of  old  annals,  old  customs,  and  old  families,  as  well  as 
old  rocks  and  mountains;  and  the  Welshman  may  ask  his  countrymen, with 
as  much  reason  as  Cicero  had  in  asking  his  own,  '*  Quern  non  moveat  claris- 
flimis  monumentis  testata  consignataque  antiquitas  1" 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  well  executed  illustrations  on  wood, 
from  photographs,  embracing  cromlechs,  castles,  churches,  gentle- 
men's seats,  coats  of  arms,  and  similar  objects.  They  constitnte 
an  important  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  work. 

Much  of  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  consists  in  its  complete- 
ness. In  this  respect  the  present  prodaction  is  not  quite  so  sab's- 
factoiy  as  could  be  wished.  Some  scores  of  families  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  ought  to  be  recorded,  are  altogether  omitted  ;  and 
several  others  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  no  claim  whatever 
to  the  distinction  of  belonging  to  the  "  county  families,"  are  here 
included.  The  omissions,  we  are  told,  are  in  some  instances  una- 
voidable, no  information  having  been  received  respecting  these 
families.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  author  more  than 
once  refers  the  reader  to  the  second  edition  for  particulars  not  given 
in  this  first  impression.  When  a  reissue  takes  place,  we  hope  that 
those  omissions  and  redundancies,  with  some  other  inadvertencies 
which  we  have  noticed,  will  receive  due  attention ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  exact  line  of 
demarcation  in  this  as  well  as  in  most  other  matters. 
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Some  Account  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Priobt  Chubch, 
Abergavenny.  By  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  P.S.A., 
President  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Gaerleon  Antiquarian^ 
Association.    Newport :  H.  Mallock. 

We  somewhat  tardily  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
handsomely  got  up  little  volume,  which  was  issued  to  the  members 
of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Gaerleon  Association  in  December  last. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  publication  on  the  antiquities  of  Monmouth- 
shire issued  by  the  Society  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lee's  well 
known  Isca  SUurum.  The  monuments  described  in  the  work  **  form 
a  remarkably  good  and  most  instructive  series  of  monumental  effigies 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  showing  the  various 
forms  and  characters  of  such  structures,  and  displaying  in  an  admir- 
able manner  the  various  changes  which  successively  took  place  in 
the  arms  and  armour  of  the  knightly  warriors  ;  exhibiting  a  valu- 
able and  consecutive  series  of  illustrations,  not  only  of  armour,  but 
also  of  costume,  as  well  of  ladies  as  of  knights,  during  a  period  of 
four  centuries."  The  learned  author  prefaces  his  account  of  the 
monuments  with  short  accounts  of  the  Priory  Church,  the  barony 
of  Abergavenny,  and  some  remarks  on  the  ancient  armour  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  the  view  of 
making  the  subject  more  intelligible  to  his  readers.  The  work  has 
been  admirably  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  series  of  photographs,  thir- 
teen in  number. 

We  would  gladly  see  the  Monmouthshire  and  Gaerleon  Associa- 
tion, which  has  since  its  foundation  in  1847  rendered  such  excellent 
service  to  the  cause  of  archsBology  in  Monmouthshire,  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  that 
favoured  county,  by  promoting  the  publication  of  parochial  a^ccotmts^ 
as  published  by  the  Powys-land  Glub  in  the  Montgomeryshire  GoUeO" 
turns. 


Thomas'  History  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  laborious  and  valuable  work  is  pro- 
gressing very  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  bring  out  the 
two  remaining  Parts  in  one,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  already 
in  the  press.  The  whole  work  is  likely  to  extend  to  about  eight 
hundred  pages ;  and  as  the  price  is  to  be  raised  as  soon  as  the  whole 
is  once  issued,  we  would  strongly  recommend  those  who  wish  to 
become  possessors  of  the  work — and  they  ought  to  be  many — to 
send  in  their  names  without  delay. 


Part  I  of  the  sixth  volume  of  GoUectums  Historical  and  ArchcBolo^ 
gical  relating  to  Montgomeryshire  has  lately  been  issued  by  the  Powys- 
land  Glub.  The  principal  contents  are  :  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Garth  Beibio ;  Armorial  Shield  in  Buttington  Ghurch ;  High  Sheriffs 
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of  Montgomeryshire ;  Portraits  connected  with  Montgomeryshire ; 
Parochiid  Account  of  Llanidloes  (continned) ;  Herbertiana ;  Monu- 
mental Effigies  in  Montgomery  Church ;  Circular  Flint  Knife  found 
at  Trefeglwys ;  Mould  for  casting  Tokens  found  at  Mathraval ;  and 
Welsh  Poetry  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Llang^rig.  The  Part 
is  well  illustrated,  especially  the  portion  relating  to  Llanidloes 
Church. 


Collectanea^ 

Russian  Abchaolgoy. — The  venerable  city  of  Kief  has  been  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  the  next  triennial  meeting  of  the  Russian  Archaeolo- 
gical Congress,  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  summer  of  1874. 
Coant  Ouvarof,  President  of  the  Moscow  Archsdological  Society,  has 
issued  circulars  calling  the  attention  of  antiquarians  to  the  exhibi- 
tion which  will  then  and  there  be  held.  All  kinds  of  objects  in  any 
way  illustrative  of  Slavonic  archsBology  wiU  be  gladly  received  for 
exhibition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  col- 
lection will  be  brought  together. 

Thb  precious  MS.  known  as  the  '*  Gk>spels  of  Mac  Ouman"  has, 
by  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  been  lent  for  the 
purpose  of  having  some  of  its  pages  photozincographed,  to  illustrate 
the  series  of  the  national  MSS.  of  Ireland  in  course  of  publication 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


Mb.  a.  W.  Franks  has  intimated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  his 
intention  of  working  up  the  details  connected  with  a  portion  of  his 
Bronze  Period,  dealing  with  each  of  the  countries  specified  sepa- 
rately. Special  attention  was  called  to  the  bronze  or  rather  copper 
implements  sent  for  exhibition  by  Captain  Bloomfield,  and  found  in 
Central  India.  With  two  trifling  exceptions  they  are  the  first  imple- 
ments of  the  kind  which  have  as  yet  turned  up  in  that  country. 
Upwards  of  four  hundred  of  them  were  found  together. 

Discovery  op  a  Tomb. — ^A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Howel  Pugh,  of 
Tyddyn  Bach  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfachreth,  near  DolgeUey, 
Merionethshire,  discovered  a  vault  containing  human  remains  in  a 
field  which  he  was  preparing  to  plough.  The  field  rises  abruptly  in 
the  centre,  like  several  other  fields  in  the  locality ;  and  on  this  emi- 
nence  stood,  and  had  stood,  it  may  almost  be  said,  from  time  imme- 
morial,  a  huge  stone  which  interfered  with  ploughing  operations. 
Mr.  Pugh,  therefore,  determined  to  move  it,  though  the  task  was 
one  of  considerable  difficulty.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  resort  to 
blasting,  but  eventually  the  stone  was  dragged  away  by  a  team  of 
horses.  A  deep  hole  was  then  found  on  the  spot  which  had  been 
covered  by  the  stone,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  very  dark  earth 
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mixed  with  stones.  With  the  aid  of  a  crowbar  Mr.  Pagh  discovered 
that  there  was  probably  a  cavity  lower  down,  and  a  little  excavation 
revealed  a  stone  vault  containing  human  remains,  a  brass  dagger, 
and  a  gold  ring.  It  is  suggested  that  the  tomb  is  that  of  a  soldier 
who  fell  in  one  of  the  battles  which  were  fought  in  this  locality,  and 
that  several  similar  tombs  might  be  discovered.  The  stone,  it  is 
said,  bore  no  inscription.  The  farm  is  the  property  of  John  Yaughan, 
Esq.,  of  Nannau. 

Thb  following  paper  '*  On  some  Human  Bonos  found  at  Butting- 
ton,  Montgomeryshire,"  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the  Danish  Invasion, 
was  recently  read  by  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  P.R.S.,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society : — 

"  Among  some  papers  which  have  lately  demanded  my  attention, 
there  is  one  relating  to  the  discovery  of  human  bones  in  Buttington 
Churchyard,  a  hamlet  near  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire,  which  is 
worthy  of  being  placed  on  record,  and  being  brought  into  relation 
with  history.  In  the  year  1838  the  late  Rev.  R.  Dawkins,  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish,  made  a  most  remarkable  discovery  of  human 
remains  while  digging  the  foundations  for  a  new  schoolroom  at  the 
south- west  comer  of  the  churchyard,  and  in  making  a  path  leading 
from  it  to  the  church  door.  He  discovered  three  pits,  one  containing 
two  hundred  skulls,  and  two  others  containing  exactly  one  hundred 
each ;  the  sides  of  the  pits  being  lined  with  the  long  bones  of  the 
arms  and  the  legs.  Two  other  pits  contained  the  smaller  bones, 
such  as  the  vertebrsB  and  those  of  the  extremities.  All  the  teeth 
were  wonderfully  perfect,  and  the  condition  of  the  skulls  showed 
that  the  men  to  whom  they  belonged  had  perished  in  the  full  vigour 
of  manhood.  Some  of  the  skulls  had  been  fractured,  and  the  men 
to  whom  they  belonged  had  evidently  come  to  a  violent  death.  A 
jaw  bone  of  a  horse  and  some  teeth  were  found  in  one  of  the  pits, 
and  among  the  circumstances  noted  at  the  time  was  the  fact  that 
the  root  of  an  ash  tree,  growing  in  the  churchyard,  had  found  its 
way  through  the  nutrient  foramen  of  a  thigh-bone,  into  the  cavity 
which  contained  the  marrow,  and  had  grown  until  it  penetrated  the 
further  end  of  the  bone,  and  finally  burst  tho  shaft :  the  bone  and 
root  were  compacted  together  into  one  solid  mass.  These  remains 
were  unfortunately  collected  together  and  reinterred  on  the  north 
side  of  the  churchyard,  without  being  examined  by  any  one  inter- 
ested in  craniology,  the  few  fragments,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
which  escaped  reinterment  being  merely  the  teeth,  which  were  sold 
at  sixpence  and  a  shilling  apiece  by  the  workmen,  as  a  remedy 
against  toothache ;  for  the  possession  of  a  dead  man's  tooth  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  time,  to  prevent 
that  malady. 

**  The  interest  in  this  discovery  died  away,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  history, 
although  it  offers  a  striking  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.     In  the  year  894  we  read  that  the  Danes,  probably  under 
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the  command  of  Hiesten,  left  Beamfleet,  or  Benfleet,  in  Essex,  and, 
after  plundering  Mercia  or  central  England,  collected  their  forces  at 
Shoebary  in  Essex,  and  gathered  together  an  army  both  from  the 
East  Anglians  and  the  Northumbrians.  '  They  then  went  up  along 
the  Thames  till  they  reached  the  Severn  ;  then  up  along  the  Severn. 
Then  Ethered  the  ealdorman,  and  ^thelnoth  the  esddorman,  and 
the  King's  thanes  who  were  then  at  home  in  the  fortified  places, 
gathered  forces  from  every  town  east  of  the  Parret,  and  as  well  west 
as  east  of  Selwood,  and  also  north  of  the  Thames  and  west  of  tho 
Severn,  and  also  some  part  of  the  North -Welsh  people.  When  they 
had  all  drawn  together  then  they  came  up  with  the  army  at  But- 
tington  on  the  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  there  beset  them  about,  on 
either  side,  in  a  fastness.  When  they  had  now  sat  there  many 
weeks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  King  was  in  the  west  in 
Devon,  against  the  fleet,  then  were  the  enemy  distressed  for  want  of 
food,  and  having  eaten  a  gpreat  part  of  their  horses,  the  others  being 
starved  with  hunger,  then  went  they  out  against  the  men  who  were 
encamped  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  fought  against  them, 
and  the  Christians  had  the  victory.  And  Ordheh,  a  king's  thane,  was 
there  slain ;  and  of  the  Danish  men  there  was  very  great  slaughter 
made,  and  that  part  which  got  away  thence  was  saved  by  flight. 
When  they  had  come  into  Essex  to  their  fortress  and  the  ships,  then 
the  survivors  again  gathered  a  great  army  from  among  the  East- 
Angles  and  the  North-Humbrians  before  winter,  and  committed 
their  wives  and  their  wealth  and  their  ships  to  the  East- Angles,  and 
went  at  one  stretch,  day  and  night,  until  they  arrived  at  a  western 
city  in  Wirral,  which  is  called  Legaceaster  (Chester).' 

^'  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  a  most  desperate  battle  was 
fought  at  Buttington,  between  the  Danes  and  the  combined  English 
and  Welsh  forces.  And  when  we  consider  the  position  of  the  church- 
yard, which  is  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  fields  on  the  east  side, 
and  which  stands  out  boldly  above  the  stretch  of  alluvium  on  the 
north  side,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  bones  were  discovered.  In  the  Chronicle 
we  read  that  the  Danes  were  compelled  to  eat  their  horses.  The 
jaw  of  a  horse  was  discovered  in  the  excavations,  together  with  many 
horse's  teeth.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  these  human  re- 
mains belong  to  the  men  who  fell  in  this  battle.  We  cannot  tell 
who  arranged  the  bones  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  found  ;  nor 
do  we  know  whether  they  belonged  to  Danes,  English,  or  Welsh, 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  victors  would  knowingly  give 
Christian  burial  to  their  heathen  adversaries.  The  commanding 
position  ofiered  by  the  camp  probably  caused  it  to  be  chosen  by  the 
monks  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Strata  Marcella  for  the  site  of 
the  present  church,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  discovered  the 
relics  of  the  battle,  and  arranged  them  in  the  pits  in  the  churchyard, 
after  the  same  fashion  as  is  seen  in  many  crypts  and  catacombs. 

"  There  is  another  point  of  interest  in  this  passage  of  the  Chro- 
nicle.    Buttington  is  said  to  be  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn. 
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Since  that  time  the  river  course  has  passed  to  the  westward,  to  a 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Its  ancient  course,  however, 
is  still  marked  by  a  small  brook  running  close  under  the  churchyard, 
and  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Severn  by  *  the  main  ditch.  In 
connexion  with  this  I  may  remark  that  Gol.  Lane  Fox  and  myself, 
when  examining  Offa's  Dyke  in  the  year  1869,  lost  all  trace  of  it  in 
passing  from  Forden  northwards,  when  we  arrived  at  this  stream. 
The  Severn,  flowing  at  that  time  close  to  Buttington  Church,  would 
form  a  natural  barrier  between  the  Mercians  and  the  Welsh,  and 
render  the  erection  of  a  dyke  unnecessary.  There  is  no  material 
fact  added  to  this  account  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ethelwerd,  or  in  that 
of  Florence  of  Worcester,  or  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

''  It  is  quite  possible  to  trace  at  the  present  time  the  boundaries 
of  the  Danish  camp.  It  was  defended  on  the  north-west  by  the 
river  Severn ;  on  the  east  by  a  rampart  running  parallel,  or  nearly 
80,  with  the  road  to  Forden ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  churchyard 
wall ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  depression  which  runs  down  from  the 
present  line  of  the  Forden  road  behind  the  Vicarage  garden  down 
to  what  was  then  the  old  course  of  the  Severn.  It  may  also  have 
included  the  site  of  the  out-buildings,  opposite  to  the  Green  Dragon 
Inn." 

Discovert  op  Pile-Dwellings. — An  interesting  discovery  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  Dr.  Jeutzsch  of  remains  of  pile-dwellings  in 
the  bed  of  the  Elster,  near  Leipzig.  These  traces  of  pre-historic 
man,  which  are  so  common  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  are  very  rare  in  central  Germany ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  remember,  no  indications  of  the  practice  of  building 
upon  piles  have  hitherto  been  found  so  far  north  as  Leipzig.  In  the 
immediate  district  no  traces  of  its  pre-historic  inhabitants  have  pre- 
viously been  met  with.  These  remains,  which  were  discovered 
during  some  operations  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Plagwitz,  consist 
of  a  number  of  oaken  piles  sharpened  at  the  bottom,  which  have  been 
driven  into  a  bed  of  clay  in  rows,  and  a  number  of  oak  trunks  lying 
horizontally  in  the  same  level  as  the  upper  end  of  the  piles.  The 
whole  was  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  loam.  The  lower 
jaw  of  an  ox,  fragments  of  the  antlers  of  deer,  long  bones  of  some 
mammal  not  yet  determined,  and  shells  of  freshwater  mussels'have 
been  found,  besides  pieces  of  charcoal  and  rough  potteiy ;  and  in  the 
loam  about  five  feet  below  the  surface  there  were  two  axes  with 
ground  edges. 

The  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  intends  to 
issue  a  catalogue  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  the  national  collection, 
with  autotype  fieK^similes  of  the  choicest  early  illuminations  and 
texts. 
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is  marie  in  some  places  of  this  mano'r,  but  what  profitt  is  made  thereof  this 
Jury  knowe  not. 

To  the  twelaeth  article  they  say  they  doe  not  knowe  of  any  freehoulder 
that  have  dyed  without  heire  general!  or  special!. 

To  the  thirteenth  article  they  say  that  there  is  no  towne  corporate  or  pri- 
▼iledged,  as  is  required  w'thin  that  article,  within  this  manor. 

To  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  they  say  that  they  knowe  not  of  any  suche 
exchanges  or  vnlawfull  inserting  of  landes  into  leases  demanded  by  that 
article,  and  that  the  Prince  hath  no  mill  within  this  manno'r. 

To  the  sixteenth  they  say  that  there  is  no  common  w'thin  this  manno*r 
that  yoildeth  any  turfe,  furse,  or  any  other  like  commoditie  menconed  in  yt 
article. 

To  the  seaventeenth  they  say  that  this  manno'r,  being  a  member  of  the 
lordship  of  Bromfield,  doth  serve  at  the  leeto  and  lawdaies  of  ye  said  lord- 
shipp  as  they  are  bound  to  doe,  and  that  they  pay  no  ffyn'es,  headsilver  and 
kingsilver,  but  that  they  pay  their  rents,  fynes,  &  alienations,  amerciaments 
of  courtes,  mizes,  and  all  other  payments  for  their  rate  and  proporcon  as 
other  ye  tennants  and  inhabitants  of  ye  said  lo'p  doe,  when  and  as  often  as 
ye  same  are  due. 

To  the  eighteenth  they  say  that  there  is  no  coppihold  tenement  in  decay 
in  this  mano'r  to  their  knowledge. 

To  the  nyneteenth  article  they  say  that  they  knowe  not  wheather  the 
casualtie  menconed  in  this  article  be  due  to  his  Highness  or  ye  Kings  most 
excellent  Ma*tie. 

To  the  twentith  article  they  say  they  know  not  of  any  fishing  or  fowlin 
place  belonging  to  this  mano'r. 

To  the  one  and  twentith  article  they  say  that  there  is  no  markett  nor  faire 
within  this  mano'r. 

To  the  two  &  twentith  and  three  and  twentith  articles  they  say  that  they 
know  not  of  any  rent  or  land  concealed  or  with  helde  in  this  mano'r,  nor  of 
any  reprises  or  payments  going  out  of  the  same. 

To  the  fowre  and  twentith  article  they  say  that  there  is  yearely  made  at 
ye  leete,  after  Michaelmas,  pettie  constables  within  the  townshipps  of  this 
manor,  and  that  the  Cliief  Steward  (as  this  Jurie  have  crediblie  heard)  is  the 
Bight  Honorable  John  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  that  John  Jeffreys,  Esq., 
John  Davies  and  Thomas  Forster,  gent.,  are  his  deputies,  and  that  Thomas 
Trafford,  Esq.,*  is  the  Keceavo'r ;  but  what  fees  they  or  either  of  them  have, 
this  Jurie  knowe  not. 

To  the  five  &  twentith  article  they  say  there  are  no  benefices  within  this 
mano*r,  according  to  ye  demand  of  y't  article. 

To  the  six  and  twentith  article  they  say  that  as  farre  as  they  can  leame 
and  finde  out,  that  the  olde  and  accustomed  Akre  used  in  theia  partes  and 
most  of  ye  countries  next  a^joyninge  conteyneth  perches  in  euerie 

akre,  and  that  euerie  of  the  said  perches  oonteyne  foote  to  the 

pearche  or  pole. 


*  Thomas  Trafford,  of  Traffordd  in  Esdusham,  Esq.  Ermine,  a  lion  rampt. 
sable.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Trafford,  Esq.,  and  Jane  his  wife, 
daughter  of  George  Kynaston,  of  Oteley  near  EUeemere,  Esq. 

n 
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RUABON. — LIBERI   TENEXT'S. 

Bedd'  xvij«.  vjd.  ex'n. — Johannes  Powell  Eyton  Generosos  tenet  vn*  mes- 
eaagia  cum  pertinent^js  in  quo  habitat  et  he  parceU'  terr*  sequend'  viz. 
Kay  Dwlin  vcha,  Kay  Kogsitt,  Nant  Kay  Kogsitt,  Kay  Skibo*e  vcha,  Nant 
Kay  Skibo'e,  Kay  Gruffith,  Erow  Kit  y  Clapper.  Y  Kefin  Hirion  y  llwin,  Y 
Dwy  Errow  voc  y  Gwerddi,  Gweirglodd  y  Kesin  Hirion,  Y  gron  Weme,  Erow 
y  Garnedd,  Tir  y  fron  y  Werglodd  yela,  Kay  S*o  Kibo'e  issa,  Kay  DwUn  issa, 
Kay  Canol  yr  Ermi,  Y  wirglodd  vanor,  Wirglodd  troa  y  streete^  Errow  y 
porth,  Maea  y  Neuath,  Tir  Angharad,  Croft  Owen,  Weirglodd  Tir  Angharad, 
et  Weirglodd  Croft  Owen  nuper  terr'  Edwardi  ap  Boger  Avi  sui  et  continen' 
in  toto  per  est  i6oa. 

Bedd'  ij«.  ijd.  ex'n. — Joh'ea  Eyton  tenet  vn'  aV  tenementu'  et  quatuo'  par- 
ceir  terr'  voc'  hir  y  Penlloyd  nuper  terr*  Johannis  Salisbury  Militia  et  poatea 
terr*  Georgii  Salisbury  Armigeri  cont'  p'  estimac*o'em  6  a, 

Bedd'  xii^'«.  ex*. — David  Lloyd  geneross'  tenet  vn*  moasuag*  cum  pertinen- 
tija  in  quo  habitat  et  duo  al'  ten'ta  in  Buabon  qui  nuper  fuer*  terr*  Boberti 
ap  Dauid  ap  John  cont*  p*  eatimac'o*em  30  a. 

Bedd'  viijd.  ex'n. — Will'mua  Wynn  tenet  vnu*  tenementu'  in  Buabon  cum 
domo  cum  pertinen'  continen'  p'  eatimac'o'em  nuper  terr*  Johannia  Wynn  ap 
Edward  ap  Hoell,^  6  a. 

Bedd'  ija.  ex'n'  Hamlet  de  Buddallt.— Bogerus  Gruffith  ap  Dauid  ap  John 
ap  Jenne  goth'  tenet  vnu'  tenementu'  voc*  y  Weme  cum  cert*  terr'  continen' 
per  estimac'o'em,  acituate  in  Buabon,  15  a. 

Bedd'  iiijd.  ex'n. — Vnde  Johannes  ap  Edward  Smith  tenet  quatuor  acr* 
aliquando  dua  parcell*  in  mortgag'.  Bedd'  ij«.  vjd.  ex'n. — Idem  Bogerus 
tenet  duo  messuag'  cu'  p'tinen'  in  Buabon'  continen'  p'  estimat'  30  a. 

Bedd'  ix5.  xd.  ob.  ex'n. — Thomas  ap  John  ap  Edward  tenet  unum  mesau- 
ag'm  cum  pertin'  et  quadraginta  acras  terr*  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em  40  a. 

Bedd'  iiij«.  iiijd.  ex'n. — Will'mus  Eyton  generoaa'  tenet'  vn'  measuag*  in 
Buabon  cum  pertinent'  vocat'  Tir  y  Vron  continen'  per  eatimat'o'em  25  a. 

Bedd*  iij«.  xd.  ex'n. — Bichardua  Mathew  gen'  tenet  vn'  ten'tu'  voc'  Hauod 
y  gallor  cont'  p'  eatimac'o'em  24  a. 

Bedd'  vjs.  vjd.  ob.  ex'n. — Bichardua  ap  John  ap  Edward'  tenet  vn'  mea- 
suag' cum  pertinen'  continen'  p'  est'  30  a. 

1  John  Wynn  ab  Edward  ab  Howel  of  Criationydd,  ab  Edward  ab  Madog 
Puleston.    Argt,  on  a  bend  aable,  three  mulleta  of  the  field.    (K.  pedigree.) 

^  Boger  ab  Gruffydd  of  Bhuddallt,  ab  David  ab  John  ab  Jeuan  Goch,  ab 
David  Goch  ab  Bady  ab  Madog  ab  lorwerth  Goch  of  Bhuddallt,  fourth  son 
of  Madog  ab  Llewelyn,  lord  of  Eyton,  Erleaham,  and  Boraaham.  Ermine,  a 
lion  rampt.  <uure,    (F.  pedigree.) 

3  Bichard  ab  John  ab  Edward  ab  David  ab  leuan  ab  Siencyn  ab  Llewelyn 
ab  Ithel  Goch  ab  Llewelyn  Saia  ab  Madog  ab  Einion  ab  Madog  ab  Bleddyn, 
fourth  aon  of  Cymwrig  ab  Bhiwallon.  Ermine,  a  lion  rampt.  8ai>le.  He  mar- 
ried Deili,  daughter  of  Bobert  ab  Edward  ab  Howel  ab  Madog  of  the  aame 
house,  by  whom  he  had  iasue,  John  ab  Bichard  of  Beraham,  who  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Puleston  of  Plas  ym  Mhera,  Esq.,  ab  Bober  t 
Puleaton.     (  V.  pedigree.) 
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Bedd'  y<.  ex^n. — Thomas  ap  Dauid  ap  lennw  tenet  vnu'  messaag'  cum' 
pertinen'  ezisten'  terr*  nnper  Johannis  Dauid  ap  lenn  ap  Lien*  p'  est'  12  a. 
Griffith  ap  John  clamat  terr'  pred*  et  per  sol'  Ijb.  redd'  pro  vno  anno  et  dimid* 
vlt'  preterito. 

Bedd'  Yf.Ti^J.  ez'n. — Bobertus  ap  Bichard  Wynn  tenet  vnam  tenementu 
cam  pertinen*  et  sex  p'cell*  terr'  continen'  per  estimao'o'em  16  a. 

Bedd'  fjd.  ex'n. — Edwardns  Bromfield^  tenet  vn'  tenement'  cam  tribus 
parcellifi  terr*  nnper  terr*  Boberti  Lloyd  generosi  p'  est'  i  a.  2  r. 

Bedd'  ixs.  ijd.,  add  Yjd.  according^  to  the  rentall,  &  soe  iz<.  viiid.  ex'n. — 
Johannes  ap  John  senior  de  G^arthen'  tenet  dao  tenementa  cum  pertinen' 
contin'  per  estimacVem  20  a. 

Bedd'  jd.  ex'li.— Edwardns  Bromfield  generosns  tenet  vn'  domu'  et  gardi- 
nam  cam  tribas  selion'  terr*  in  tenara  Johannis  Boger  cont'  p'  est'  2  r. 

Bedd'  Yjd.  ex'li.— Et  dao  parcell'  terr'  vocat'  Gnoeme  enion  et  Wirglodd 
7  Kay  Mawr  cont'  p'  est'  2  r. 

Bedd'  ii\jd.  ex'li. — Idem  Edwardns  tenet  vn'  dom'  et  vn'  selion'  terr'  in 
tenara  Biohardi  ap  Bobert  oontinen'  p'  estimac'o'em  20  p. 

Bedd'  xvi^d.  ex'H. — Emanuel  Beignolds  tenet  riginti  acras  morse  arabil' 
et  pastur'  commute'  vocate  Bedmore  al's  Swerne  Moore  iacen'  infra  vill'  de 
March  Wiell  continen'  per  estimac'o'em  20  a. 

Bedd'  iy«.  ii\jd  ex'li.-* Bobertus  ap  Harry  tenet  vnu'  tenementu'  cum  per- 
tinent's et  cert'  terr*  in  March  Wiell  cont'  per  estimaco'em  10  a. 

Bedd'  xxigs.  v\jd.  ex'li. — Owinus  Breerton  Armig'o*  tenet  vn'  capital' 
mesuag'et  cert' parcell' terr*  eidem  pertinen' continen' per  estimac'o'em  100  a. 

Bedd'  u\j«.  ex'li. — Idem  Owinus  tenet  purpart'  ynius  class'  terr'  nuper 
terr'  Boberti  ap  Hoell  continen'  p'  est' 

Bedd'  \js.  ex'U. — Henricus  Edgbury^  tenet  vnu'  ten'tum  et  cert'  terr'  in 
March  wiell  continen'  p'  est'  10  a. 

Bedd'  ijs.  ex'li.— Johannes  William  Edgebury^  tenet  vnam  parcellam  terr' 
in  Marchwiell  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em  2  a. 

Bedd'  jd.  ob.  ex'li. — Bobertus  Lloyd  tenet  terciam  partem  vn'  acre  prati 
Tocat'  Gwerth  y  geniog  y  dyunrie  p'  estimat'  i  r.  10  p. 

Ad  volnnt',  yet  held  now  free.  Bedd'  vd. — Medut  Joh'is  ap  Jo'  Bobt'  ex'li. 
Idem  Bobertus  tenet  cert'  terr*  vocat'Tir  Griffith  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em  3  a. 
(See  for  this  as  being  the  moytie  of  6  acres,  whereof  Kateryn,  filia  Dauidis 

ap  Will' mo  holdeth  the  other,  both  at  will,  4  Eliz.    Therefore  this  is 

as  free.    See  fol.  iSo.) 

Bedd'  ujs.  iid.  ex'li.  Teme  Ed'ri  Lloyd  de  Yale.— Idem  Bob'tus  Lloyd 
tenet  vnam  parceUa'  terr'  et  prat'  in  Buabon  vocat'  Gweme  Acre  Llyder  con- 


>  Edward  Bromfield  of  Bryn  y  Wiwer,  Esq.,  descended  from  Idnerth  Bon* 
fras,  lord  of  Maesbrook.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  SonUi  of 
Sonlli,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  who  was 
married  to  Sir  Gerard  Eyton  of  Eyton,  Ent.    (F.  pedigree.) 

'  John  ab  John  sold  Gaerddin  to  Gruffydd  ab  John,  who  afterwards  sold 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  H6n,  of  Chirk  Castle,  Knt.    (Cae  Cyriog  MSS.) 

3  Owen  Brereton,  of  Borasham  in  the  parish  of  Wrexham,  Esq.,  ob.  ▲.». 
1648.    (F.  pedigree) 

^  J  lias  Edisbury.     (F.  Marchwiail.) 
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tinen*  vn'  acr*  ei  tria  rod',  tenet  et  partem  vn'  al'  parcell'  terr'  in  Morton 
W.  blicoru'  vocat*  Erow  Ddwy  oon'  d'no  acr'  et  continen'  in  toto  p'  est'  3  a.  3  r. 

Bedd'  iiij«.  xijd.  ex'li. — OliFerus  Payne  g^eneross'  tenet  yn'  messuag'  cam 
pertinen'  in  March wiell  nuper  terr*  Bichardi  Madock  et  William  Hetley  con- 
tin  en*  p*  est'  9  a. 

Bedd'  ijs.  ijd.,  rij  in  hamlet  de  Buddallt  xixd.  in  Iscoyd  ez'li. — Edwardas 
ap  Bandle^  geoeross'  tenet  vnnm  messuagium  cum  duodecem  parcellas  terr* 
cum  pertinen'  in  Baddallt  de  qnibas  vn'  parcell*  vocat'  a  purpart  of  a  paroell 
vocat'  Bryn  y  Bygelese  vn'  al*  paroell'  p*  se  vocat'  Erow  y  Nant  oontinen*  in 
toto  per  estimac'o'em  40  a. 

Bedd'vij*.  jd.  z*li.— Edwardus  Lloyd  Armiger*'  tenet  ynnm  tenementnm 
sive  messuagiu'  in  Baabon  cont'  per  estimac'o'em  60  a. 

Bedd'  zyjd.  z'li. — Idem  Edward*  Lloyd  tenet  vnum  al*  tenementnm  in 
Buabon  vocat'  y  Bhysgrith  continen*  per  estimac'o'em  30  a. 

Bedd*  ij8.  ixd.  x'li.— Idem  Edwardus  Lloyd  ten*t  vn'  al'  tenementnm  nuper 
terr*  Edwardi  ap  William  continen'  p*  estimac'o'em  20  a. 

Bedd'  ixd.  ex'Ii.— Edwardus  ap  Thomas  Meredith  tenet  sex  parcellaa  terr* 
in  Akery  Warwicke  in  Sutton'  cont'  p*  est*  5  a. 

Bedd'  Yi^8.  x*li. — Bobertus  ap  John  W'nn  tenet  duas  parcellas  terr'  vocat* 
in  Stodwn  et  Kay  y  slam  y  dre  in  duabus  p'cell'  cont'  p'  est'  10  a. 

Bedd'  vjs.  viijd.  x'li. — Johannes  Kenrick  de  Mai-chwiell  generoes'  tenet 
vnum  capitale  messuag*  tria  tenementa  et  qnadraginta  acr*  terr'  tout'  p' 
est'  40  a. 

Bedd'  iijs.  ex'li. — Johannes  Eyton^  de  Bellam  geneross'  tenet  decem  par- 
cellas terr'  viz.  Sir  Gruffith  Erow  Wair  Werne  vechan,  Weme  yssas,  Werne 
Coedesg,  y  Wierglodd  yr  Erow  nessa  Kay  Vecban  y  Kay  By  than  brin  kadin 
velin,  et  y  Eroro  wen  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em  30  a. 

Bedd*  xxd.  ex'li. — Johannes  ap  Edward  Smith  tenet  vnum  messuag'  et  gar- 
dinam  et  cert'  parcell'  teiT*  quaru*  prima  vocat*  y  Kay  Manor,  secunda  Erow 
yr  fallen  Wen,  tercia  y  Maes  Gwydd  y  Kay  Vechan,  yr  Erow  g^th,  Erow  yr 
Aber,  yr  Erown  yn  ybb*cyn,  et  Erow  dan  y  fford  oontinen*  per  estimac'o'em 
8  a. 

Bedd*  iiijd.  ex'li. — Idem  Johannes  ap  Edward  Smith  tenet  per  mortgagiu* 
a  Thoma  Evans  duas  parcellas  terr'  vocat'  tvry  Penllin  et  Erow  Vawr  con- 
tinen' p'  estimac'o'em  4  a. 

Bedd'  vjd.  ex'li. — Kenricns  Dunbabin  de  Marchwell  tenet  qninqne  parcel- 
las  terr'  continen'  p'  estimat*  plus  aut  minus  9  a. 

Bedd'^jd.  ex'li. — Bogerus  Gruffith  tenet  vn*  messuagfin'  tria  orofta  et  parva 
prat*  et  vnam  parcella'  vocat'  Kay  Broome  scituat'  in  Marchwiell  et  continen* 
p'  estimac'o'em  2  a.  2  r. 

^  Edward  ab  Bandle  of  Bhuddallt,  ab  John  ab  John  ab  Madog,  ab  lenaf 
ab  Madog  of  Bhuddallt,  second  son  of  Cadwgan  Ddil  ab  Oadwgan  Goch,  ab 
Y  Gwion,  ab  Hwfa,  ab  Ithel  Felyn,  Lord  of  I&l.  Sable,  on  a  chevron  inter 
three  goats'  heads  erased  or,  three  trefoils  of  the  field.  F.  pedigree.  (Cae 
Cyriog  MSS.) 

2  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Plas  Madog  in  the  township  of  Bodylltyn,  Esq.,  buried 
at  Bhiwabon,  Jan.  i,  a.d.  1637.    ( F.  pedigree.) 

'  John  Ey  ton  of  Belan  was  the  second  son  of  William  Eyton  of  Watstay, 
Esq.    Ature,  a  lion  rampt.  ermine.     (  F.  pedigree.) 
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Bedd'  iig<.  iiijd,  ex'U. — ^Idem  Bogeras  Gniffith  tenet  vnam  aliam  paroel- 
1am  terr'  in  Eyton  vocat'  Kay  Howell  Dioo  nunc  in  quatuor  parcellae  diuisa' 
oontinen'  per  ettiniac'o*em  5  a. 

Bedd'  iij«.  i^d.  ex'li. — Edwardua  Bronghton^  miles  tenet  vnu'  meseuag^u* 
et  terr*  yocat'  Maes  7  llan  in  quataor  parcellas  diviss'  et  yr  gwerglodd  issa 
continen'  p*  estimac'o'em  7  a. 

Bedd'  iijs.  zd.  ez'li. — Hugo  Gmffith  tenet  ynnm  messnagiam  cum  perti- 
nent' et  terr*  in  Haichwiell  too'  7  Werglodd  Techan,  7  tir  Marie  al's  7  Ka7 
t7  issa  Erowe  7  poptic  7r  Cotie  7ssa  cont'  p'  estimnc'o'em  7  a. 

Bedd'  igs.  zd.  ez'li. — Bosa  Gmffith  vidua  tenet  vnam  mess'  et  oert'  parcel- 
las  terr*  in  Marchwiell  cu'  p'tinen'  Tocat'  7  Cotie  tw7nt  7  t7e,  7  Cotie  vcha 
mine  in  qnatnor  parcellas  dniss'  et  Erow7  poptie  oontinen' per  estimac'o'em 
7  a. 

Bedd'  zvig«.  Yjd.  ezli. — Bogeras  Jones  generoes'  tenet  vn'  tenement'  gar- 
din'  et  pomariu'  in  tenura  Ellice  Buland,  et  sex  parcellas  terr'  Tocat'  Ka7 
Helig,  Ka7  7r  llo7e,  Erow  7  pimpe  Akre,  Kay  7r  berllan,  Ka7  Messa  7  fordd 
et  Erow  glan  a  Bavon  continen'  p'  est' 

Idem  Bogeras  Jones  tenet  vn'  al'  tenementam  nunc  in  occapao'o'e  Will'rai 
Kadwalladr  et  tres  parcellas  terr'  vocat'  Erow  issa,  Erow  ganol  none  in  dua- 
bus  p'cellis  et  7  Erow  wrth  7  t7  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em 

Idem  Bogeras  Jones  tenet  septem  parcellas  terre  in  Mdchwiell  vocat'  Ka7 
Einon  7  Coed,  Ka7  Einon  7  pull,  Erow  hir,  Kefh  driniog  Erow  Wrexh'm  7 
ddol  vaes,  et  Ka7  ItheU  continen'  p'  est' 

Bedd'yiij*.  ez'li.  Hamlet  de  Buddallt. — Om>rg%tu  Salisbaiy  Armigei^  tenet 
▼na'  messuagiu'  sine  tenementum  in  occupac'o'e  Will'mi  Llo7d,  septem  par- 
cellas terr'  Tocat'  Ka7  Bwng  7  dde7  d7  Ka7  Kadwgan,  dw7  drillie  Cochion, 
Ka7  bedow,  7  Erow  Wair,  et  berllan  cent'  per  estimac'o'em 

Idem  Gteorgius  tenet  vn'  al'  tenementa'  in  occupac'one  Elm'  Price  et  ooto 
parcellas  terr'  vocat'  Erow  fwras  dw7  tor  7  k7filior,  7  breeh  gra,  Maes  7 
frithwen,  Plas  dis  drws  7  Ka7  et  Nant  Plas  dis  p'  estimac'o'em 

Bedd'  zzx\ja.  izd.  ex'li. — Bogeras  Ellis  Armiger^  tenet  dao  messnag'  sive 

tenementa  in  Marchwiell  pomaria  gardin'  et cum  pertinen'  et  viginti 

parcellas  terr*  vooat'  p'  seperal'  no'i'a  sequen'  viz.,  the  kill  field,  the  beane 
field,  the  kowe  grasae,  the  meadowes,  the  croft  at  the  More  end,  the  dole  b7 
the  Coppie  bridge,  the  dole  of  John  E7ton,  Gweme  7  f7nnon  in  duas  p'cell' 
diuiss',  the  great  field,  the  More  b7  the  Well  Crofte,  the  Well  Crofte,  the 
beane  7arde,  the  crofte  b7  the  lane  end,  the  Broom7fleld,  the  Greenefield, 

1  Sir  Edward  Broughton  of  Marchwiail,  Knt.  Ermine,  a  lion  statant 
guard,  gules,    (V.  pedigree.) 

s  George  Salu8bur7  of  Erbistock,  Esq.,  was  the  seventh  son  of  Sir  John 
Salasbar7  of  Ll7weni,  Knt.,  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Denbigh  in  a.d.  1530, 
and  afterwards  Chancellor  and  Chamberlain  of  Denbighshire,  b7  Jane,  his 
wife,  daughter  and  coheir  of  David  Myddelton  of  Chester,  ab  David  Myddel- 
ton  ab  Birid  Myddelton  of  Gwaunynog.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Grosvenor,  Esq.,  ab  Sir  Thomas  Groevenor  of  Eaton  in  Cheshire,  Knt. 

*  Boger  Ellis  of  Alrhey,  Esq.  Ermine,  a  lion  statant  gpiard.  gules.  He 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  of  Hanmer,  Knt.,  by 
Catherine,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mostyn  of  Moetyn,  Esq.  (  V,  pedi- 
gree.) 
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the  higher  field,  the  next  field  to  ye  howse,  and  the  mooresh  croft^  continexx' 
p'  estimao'o'em  loo  a. 

The  rentall  is  xxzri^s.  \jd.,  and  see  he  payeth  lesse  hy  this  anrveye  ▼*.  igd.; 
there  is  paid  by  him  in  Abinbeiye  1^9,  vd.  (fo.  242) ;  and  soe  there  is  but 
i^*«.  zd.  more. 

Bedd'  i^li.  ei'li. — ^Bobertus  Sonlley  senior  Armiger^  tenet  septem  seperal' 
messuagia  siae  tenementa  cam  omnibus  terris  eisdem  messoag^s  spectan'  vt 
sunt  in  seperalib*  tenu*  sive  occupac'on'  Gwen'  nuper  vx'  dauidis  Erles, 
Johannes  ap  Evan,  Hugonis  Key,  Margarete  Pova  vidue,  Elizabethe  Lloyd 
vidusB  Dauidis  Danlabin,  Dauidis  ap  Ellis  et  Gwen'  vx',  et  yn'  claussus  in 
tenura  Morgan  Dauid  nunc  in  trib'  p'cell'  vn'  al*  olausus  prior  ad  inugen' 
nunc  in  duas  p'cell*  fisust'  in  tenura  Eendrici  Dunbabin,  et  quatuor  parcell' 
ar  in  tenir'  d'c*e  Elizabethe  Lloyd  yid'.  Que  om'ia  continent'  per  estima- 
c'o'em,  et  ante  hoc  tempus  nota  fuer'  per  nomina  de  duobus  tenementis  et 
Tiginti  dasur'  terr'  et  iacent  infra  viU'  de  Marchwiell. 

Bedd'  ixs.  ijjd.  ex'li. — Bichardus  Leighton  Armiger^  tenet  vnu'  capitale 
messuagium  cum  pertinent*  et  has  tres  parcellas  viz.  Kay  Buge  nunc  in  duas 
p*cell\  Coyd  Mawr,  Bhos  vcha,  Bose  issa,  Kay  bone,  Kaer  Cloey  Erw  fa, 
Mayes  gwe  hirion  vcha,  Maes  gwherion  issa,  Kay  Brynion,  cont'  p'  est'  40  a. 

Idem  Bichardus  Leighton  tenet  vnu'  tenementum  in  occupac'one  Johan- 
nis  Kenricke  cum  certis  terris  ante  tres  parcell*  sed  nunc  diuiss'  in  plur'  et 
vocat'  Kayr  Meibion,  secunda  Coyd  Dauid,  tertia  Maes  Merioge,  continen* 
per  estimac'o'em  30  a. 

Bedd'  vigs.  vi\jd.  ex'li. — Idem  Bichardus  tenet  tria  tenementa  et  terr'  in 
Marchwiell  viz.  occupac*  Hugonis  Smith,  Johannis  ap  leuan  et  Morgan! 
Dauid,  continen'  per  estimac'o'em 

Idem  Bichardus  Leighton  tenet  vnu*  messuagiu'  vocat*  the  henblace  cum 
his  parcell'  vizt.  the  Two  Key  Manor,  Kay  llwyn  y  breeh  y  Copie  Manor,  y 
Copie  Becham  Kay  Kyt  y  defed  pwU  hir,  y  Weene  gron,  et  y  gwaseardir 
nuper  terr'  dauidis  ap  Bobert  et  Jane  vx*  eius,  continen'  per  estimac'o'em 

Bedd'  \J8.  yd.  ex'li. — Edwardus  Meredith  drap'r  et  civis  London,  tenet  vnu' 
tenementu'  sine  messuag'  cum  pertinen'  in  Marchwiell  et  vndecem  parcellas 
terr*  vocat'  Y  bryn  bechan,  y  Bryn  Mawre,  Y  tal  wrne  Mawr,  y  talwru  bechan, 
y  tal  wrne  ycha,  yr  Erow  vcha,  y  werne  issa,  gwerglodd  y  Codd,  Kay  glace, 
y  gweirglodd  hir  et  ddol  y  Pandy,  nuper  terr'  Johannis  Parry  geneross',  et 
cont*  p'  est i  mac'  30  a. 

Bedd'  vjs.  vi\jd.  ex'li. — Idem  Edwardus  Meredith  tenet  vnu*  messuag'  sive 
tenementum  in  Marchwiell  cum  p'tinen'  et  septem  clausur'  eidem  pertinen' 
vocat'  p'  no'i'a  de  Kay  vcha,  Kay  yr  St.  Kibo,  Y  tir  Newydd,  Erow  bryn  y 
grog,  G  werne  y  fynnion,  y  Kay  issa  et  yr  Erow  wrth  y  ty  continen'  p'  est*  12  a. 

There  is  an  exception  for  Boger  Jones  in  the  conveyance,  as  appeareth  by 
the  same  conveyance,  for  a  water-course  belonging  to  a  mill,  etc. 

Buyton.  Bedd'  l\j«.  yd.  ex'li. — Johannes  Boger  tenet  in  Buyton  vn'  mes- 
suag' vn'  gardin'  vn'  gard'  et  quinque  clausur'  terr'  cum  pertinen'  vocat'  Hen 
vaes  Bhedynog,  Pentre  yr  Nant,  Y  Meirglodd  y  Boft  vawr  nunc  in  daab' 
p'cellis  et  y  Boft  vechan,  continen'  per  estimac'  10  a. 

1  Bobert  Sonlli,  or  Sontley,  of  Sontley,  Esq.  Ermine,  a  lion  rampt  sable. 
He  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Wm.  Fowler  of  Hamage  Grange,  co.  Salop,  Esq. 

'^  Bichard  Leighton  of  Gwern  y  gof  in  the  parish  of  Kerry,  in  MaeUenydd, 
Esq.    (r.  Marchwiail.) 
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Bedd*viiji.ex*li,  Baabon. — Thomas  Lloyd  Anuiger^  tenet  vnum  tenenienta' 
de  libeiis  terris  infrat'  Tillat'  de  Bnabon  et  sex  parcellas  fundi  eidem  ten'to 
speotan'  continen'  per  estimac'o'em  quatnor  decern  acr*  aliquando  terr'  len'vj 
apWiirm  ac  prior  terr*  len'^  ap  Howell  ap  lenn'  bach,  et  nunc  in  possess' 
Oruffith  ap  Daaid  ap  Bees,  que  parcell'  vocant  per  nomina  de  Nant  Eraig, 
y  barky t,  Erow  yr  groes,  Kay  y  Krydd  vcba,  Kay  Krydd  issa,  Erow  yr  gar- 
they,  et  gwyrglodd,  Erow  y  garthey  contin'  p*  estimac'o'em  14  a. 

Bedd'  i\j^.  ez'li.  Buabon. — Idem  Thomas  Lloyd  tenet  infra  villat'  de 
Buabon  tres  parcellas  liberar'  terraru'  vocat'  y  Kay  Mawr  dryll  y  ddyne,  et 
Trwyn  y  Swthe  in  tennra  diet'  Thome  continen'  p'  estimac*  12  a. 

Bedd'  iJ8.  ijd.  Iscoyde  there  entred. — Idem  Thomas  Lloyd  tenet  tres  al' 
parceir  de  lib'ris  terr'  infra  vilF  pred*  vocat'  p'  nomina  de  Kay  lenn'  ap  Kin- 
ri(*ke,  y  bedow  dv,  et  yr  hoell  in  tennr*  d*c'i  Thome  continen'  per  est'  16  a. 

Bedd'  iijd.  ex'li. — Idem  Thomas  Lloyd  tenet  2  al'  parcellas  liberar*  terr' 
infra  vill'  pred*,  vocat'  Erow  yr  bont,  et  yr  Erow  vyder  in  possessione  diet' 
Thome  Lloyd  cont'  per  estimac'o'em  6  a. 

Bedd'  iJ8.  vd.  ex'li.  Marwheale. — Blanch  Garden*  tenet  unam  parceUam 
terr*  in  Marchwiell  y  ddoell  velim  cont'  per  estimac'o'em  2  a. 

Bedd'  vUid.  ex'li. — Daniel  Powell  geneross'  tenet'  p'  discauss'  a  dauido 
Powell  nuper  patre  suo  in  divinitat'  doctor  vn'  Gavel  terr'  libe'  infra  hamlet 
de  Buthalt  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em  6  a. 

John  Kenrick^the  sonne  and  heire  of  Kenrick  ap  Bobert  ap  Hoell  claymeth 
the  same. 

Bedd'  zxig«.  rvjd.  ex'li.  Bnyton. — Johannes  Wynn  ap  John  Bobert  tenet 
tria  messuagia  cum  pertinen'  in  Buyton  cu'  his  parcellis,  viz.  y  rost,  Uwyn  r 
Ellill,  y  bryn,  Erom  y  kewbren  in  duabus  parcellis,  y  henvaes  in  tribus  par- 
cell',  gwierglodd  yr  henvaes,  y  Kay  Newydd,  y  Koety  issa,  Kay  gwair,  Kay 
Bleddyn,  Kay  ysgallog,  Kay  y  Kocksit,  y  Wiergloth,  Erow  y  Kil  halss,  Erow 
y  Pal,  Erow  Kay  Pleddyn  y  Kay  Kaba,  contin'  in  toto  p'  est'  69  a. 

Bedd'  iijx.  viijd.  ex'li. — Edwardus  Puleston  Armig'r  tenet  tres  parcellas 
t^rr'  mone  in  Abimbery  vawr  vocat'  y  Weme  vawr  nuper  terr*  Bogeri  Pule- 
ston militis  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em  16  a. 

Bedd'  iJ8.  jd.  ex'li. — Johannes  Lloyd  ap  Bichard^  tenet  in  Sutton  quatuor 
parcellas  terr'  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em  9  a. 

Bedd'  xyjd.  ob. — Bogerus  Boyden  Armiger^  tenet  terr'  in  Sutton  continen' 
per  estimac'o'em  3  a. 

Bedd'  xxxij*.  xd.  ex'li. — Johannes  Jeffreys^  Armiger  tenet  in  Buyton  vnum 

^  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Plas  Uwch  y  Clawdd,  Esq.,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Bhys 
Grng,  lord  of  Uandofery,  who  bore  argent,  a  lion  rampant  sahle,  armed, 
langued,  and  crowned  gules,  V,  pedigree.  His  four  daughters,  and  eventual 
coheiresses,  sold  Plas  Uwch  y  Clawdd  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  H6n,  of 
Chirk  Castle,  Knt.     (Cae  Cyriog  MSS.)    ( F.  pedigree.) 

*  Correction  in  the  MS.,  "  Boger  Powell." 

3  John  Lloyd  ab  Bichard  of  Coed  Christionydd.    (F.  pedigree.) 

<  Boger  Boydon  of  Holt  and  Iscoed,  Esq.,  captain  in  the  royal  army.  Vwt, 
three  roebucks'  heads  erased  in  bend  or,  in  dexter  chief  a  rose  of  the  second. 
He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Powell  of  Horslli,  Esq.  (F.  pedigree.) 

'  John  Jefferies  of  Acton,  Esq.  £rtiitn«,  a  lion  rampant  wble,  (F.  pedi- 
gree.) 
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capitale  messiiag'  cam  pertdnen'  et  qnadragint'  dausur*  terr*  prat'  et  pastui' 
in  Buyton  et  continen'  per  estimoc'o'em  centum  et  qainquagint'  acr*  et  quin- 
que  messuagia  tenures  Edward  ap  Ellis,  Ellis  Bo^i^er  vi'  Dauidis  Hoell, 
Bichardi  ap  Ellis  et  Owini  Lloyd  et  diuerss'  clausur*  terr'  eisdem  quinq' 
messuag*  seperale'  pertinen'  nnper  terr'  Johannis  decka  geneross'  continen' 
in  toto  per  estimac'oem  i8  a. 

Bedd'  vjs.  vv^d.  ex'li. — Idem  Johannes  Jeffreys  tenet  in  Bwyton  cert'  terr* 
nuper  terr'  d'c'us  ap  Ienn'*ap  Artha  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em  13  a. 

Bedd'  xvjs.  ez'li. — Idem  Johannes  Jeffreys  tenet  in  Bwyton  et  Eyton  vn' 
messuagium  cum  pertinen'  nuper  terr*  Joh'is  decka  fil'  Thome  decka  conti- 
nen'  per  estimac'o'em  60  a. 

Bedd'  xd.  ex'li.— Idem  Johannes  Jeffreys  tenet'  vn  clausur'  terr'  voo'  y  sir- 
dir  pars  terr'  Johannis  Bogers  continen'  per  estimac'o'em  3  a. 

Bedd'  Yi\j«.  ex'li. — Edwardus  Eyton^  tenet  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  duo  mes- 
suagia et  cert'  terr*  eisdem  pertinen'  continen'  per  estimac'o'em  30  a. 

Bedd'  xxxs.  ex'li. — Idem  Edwardus  Eyton  tenet  vnu'  capitale  messuag* 
yocat'  Wattstay  continen'  centum  et  octoginta  acr'  per  estimac'oem,  et  Tire 
Swnd  cont'  p'  estimat'  vigint'  acres,  et  vnum  tenementum  aliquando  in 
tenur'  Dauidis  Lloyd  continen'  per  estimac'o'em  quinquaginta  acras,  nunc' 
In  tenura  Will' mi  Eyton  genoross'  et  decern  acras  per  estimac'o'em  nuper 
Bichardi  ap  ll'n  Q^thin,  et  vn'  al'  tenementum  vocat'  Tythyn  y  gou  contin' 
per  estimac'o'em  decem  acras  terr*  et  duo  moleindin'  aquatie  gran*  sive  Bivul' 
supra  William  de  Buabon  in  toto  per  estimac'o'em  270  a. 

Bedd'  ignot'. — Thomas  Evans  tenet  vnum  tenementum  et  diuersas  parcel- 
las  terr'  in  Buabon  eidem  p'tinen'  nunc  in  tenura  Howell  Edwards  Cl'ioi  con- 
tinen' p'  estimac'o'em  12  a. 

Bedd'  ignot'. — Idem  tenet  vnu'  al'  tenementu'  cum  diuersis  p'cell'  terr' 
eidem  pertinen'  nunc  in  occupao'on'  Edwardi  ap  John  Bobert  Smith  cont'  p' 
estimac'o'em  16  a. 

Bedd'  ignot'. — Idem  tenet  vnu'  al'  tenementu'  cum  diuersis  paxcellis  terr' 
eidem  pertinen'  nunc  in  tenura  Bogeri  ap  Edward  continen'  p'  estimac'o'em 
It  a. 

Bedd'  v«.  ex'li. — Idem  tenet  vn'  molendin'  Aquatie  gra.11*  vocat  Te  lower 
Mill  cum  cures'  aquatie  eidem  spettan',  que  tria  vlt'  recitat'  tenementa  et 
terr'  molend'  et  curss'  aquat'  vendit'  fuer'  per  dictum  Edwardum  Eyton 
Thome  Johnes  Cl'ico  et  Johanni  Kenrick  geneross'  et  heredib's  suis  imperpe- 
tuu'  et  per  illos  postea  bargani'  al'  et  vendit  Thome  Evans  Armigcro  et 
heredibus  et  assignat'  suis  imperpet'.  Que  vlt'  recitat'  ten'ta  molend'  aquae' 
gi*an'  et  aquae'  cures'  idem  Thomas  Evanoe. 

Idem  Edwardus  Eyton  tenet  diuersas  parcellas  terr'  nuper  in  tenura 
Dauidis  ap  Holel  et  postea  parcell'  terraru'  De  Hova  ap  Eignion  continen' 
p'  estimac'o'em  8  a. 

Sum'  Bedd'  liboru'  tenen'  ff.  xxiiy li.  xvy».  yd,,  40  Eliz.  ff.  xxvjli.  xij».  ixd. 
ob.  80  ther  seemeth  to  be  lost  ff.  xlvs.  iiijd.  ob.  But  it  is  rent  of 
some  landes  lyinge  out  of  this  manor  that  should  be  payd  to  this 
manor,  which  is  inserted  in  the  manors  where  the  land  lyes. 

1  Edward  Eyton  of  Watatay,  Esq.    (F.  pedigree.) 
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Harl.  M8,,  No,  3696. 

Peiambulatio  et  superaisas  terrarum  et  tenementom*  Domny  de  Bromfeylde 
et  Tale  in  Comitata  Denbigh  parcellss  Poesessionu'  Excellentissimi 
Charoli  Principis  WallisB,  Dacis  ComnbisB  et  Eboru*  et  Comitis  Cestrie, 
qnondam  in  possesBione  Will*i  Stanley  Militis  alta  proditione  attincti 
capta  et  facta,,  Menaibas  Aprilis,  Mail  et  Junii  anno  d'ni  1620  per  Joh'em 
Norden  virtute  comissionis  eiosdem  Principis  sub  propria  ana  mana  et 
dgillo  sac  priuato  eidem  Joh'i  et  Joh'i  suo  filio  directed. 


Aduertitments  touching  some  particular  poyntes  Jit  to  he  considered  in  the 

graunting  of  leases  in  Bromfeilde  and  Yale. 

Firste  it  is  to  be  obsemed  whether  the  parties  had  copies  before  4^  Eliz., 
otherwise  they  were  merely  tenentes  ad  volant',  and  so  can  not  clayme  like 
benefite  as  auntient  copyholders  may,  who  allthough  their  copies  were 
tenenda'  qnousq*  aliquis  plus  dare  yoluerit,  which  implyed  a  tenancie  at  will, 
yet  they  had  estates  of  possibilities  which  they  had  not  that  had  no  copies 
at  all. 

Secondlie  to  consider  of  the  demeisne  lands  grannted  since  Hen.  7,  and  of 
waste  lands  beinge  in  nature  demeisne,  which  by  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lo. 
Ghannoellor  are  without  the  composs  of  the  oomposic'on  made  4  Eliz.  of  the 
40  yeares  succedinge  termes,  as  appeareth  in  his  relation  to  his  Ma'tie  here- 
after inserted. 

Thirdlie  to  consider  of  lands  formerlie,  though  graunted  by  copie  since 
H.  7,  whether  they  are  within  the  composic*on. 

Fourthlie,  I  haue  obserued  that  in  manie  late  grauntes,  for  40  years  ther 
are  reserued  prouision  rentes,  namelie  to  pay  towardes  the  K.  prouision  as 
much  or  more  then  the  auntient  rente,  wherof  see  fo.  294,  295,  &o.  Ypon 
what  consideration  this  increase  of  rente  was  appeareth  not. 

Fyfthlie,  woodes  and  timber  are  to  be  more  strictlie  foreprised  in  their 
leases,  being  especiallio  excepted  in  the  composic'on,  which  notwithstand- 
inge,  I  discouered  in  my  p'ambulac'on  intoUerable  spoyles  in  manie  places 
of  best  timber  trees,  not  onelie  vpon  wastes  and  highways,  but  vpon  their 
leased  landes. 

Sixtlie,  the  dates  of  their  first  leases  are  to  be  obserued,  for  it  was  ordered 
that  they  should  all  take  their  leases,  and  pay  their  fines,  im'ediateUe  vpon 
the  oomposic'on,  as  the  saide  Lo.  Chaunoelor  in  his  relation  signifies,  namelie 
that  such  as  neglected  to  pay  their  fines  and  take  leases  accordinge  to  the 
oomposic*on,  shoulde  talce  no  benefite  therof,  but  their  lande  to  be  improued 
to  lus  Ma'tes  moste  profite.  And  therefore  to  be  considered  whether  such 
as  neglected  to  fine,  and  take  6,  10,  yea,  20  yeares  after  the  composic'on,  be 
to  haue  the  benefite  therof  or  not,  which  will  appeare  by  the  dates  of  their 
leases,  and  they  not  a  fewe,  whereof  manie  in  the  interim  surrendered  their 
estates  contrarie  to  an  order. 

Lastlye  it  it  is  to  be  considered  that  manie  possesse  more  lande  then  is 
mencioned  in  their  leases,  and  some  much  leese.  For  the  firste,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  sayde  Lo.  Chauncelor  that  the  ouerplus  (seeminge  to  be 
incroched)  should  be  improued,  &c.  And  for  the  seconde,  it  were  fit  to  en- 
joyne  the  parties  to  finde  out  the  landes  concealed  before  he  had  his  lease. 
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Allthongh  the  moste  of  the  ten'ntes  seeme  verye  confident  of  the  certayne 
validite  of  their  new  created  terme  of  40  yeares  to  40  yeares,  eateeminge  it 
an  hereditie  estate,  yet  they  much  desire  to  purchase  the  fee  ferme,  for 
which  they  seeme  willinge  to  yelde  a  large  fine,  if  it  so  please  his  Highness ; 
which,  whether  it  be  fit  or  not,  will  be  the  better  conoeyued  upon  their  nexte 
treatie  for  leases ;  for  if  all  estates  holde  goode  aocordinge  to  the  composi- 
c'on,  his  Highnes  shall  haue  little  yearlie  profit  more  then  the  rent,  unles 
benefit  be  raysed  by  the  former  obseruations ;  which  in  some  poyntes,  no 
doubt,  manie  will  endeavour  to  oppose. 

An  estimate  of  the  quantitie  of  leade  yet  remayninge  in  and  about  the 
Castle  of  Lyons  al's  Holte : 

Foote. 

The  leade  ouer  the  5  towers  contayne  -  .  .  .    4650 

The  leade  ower  the  mayne  lodginges  remayninge,  and  falene 

downe  with  the  timber,  cont'  ....  14250 

Ouer  the  gatehouse  that  stands  to  little  vse,  p'  est'    •  -320 

19220 

which,  allthongh  it  be  for  the  most  part  very  much  wome  and  very  thin,  yet 
one  with  another  it  may  be  valued  at  il^i.  p'  foote,  which  will  amount  unto 
zxxli.  or  therabonts. 

Much  of  the  timber  about  the  Castle  is  yet  very  sounde,  but  decayes  daylie 
through  the  defect  of  the  leades.  One  mayn*  floore  fell  the  very  night  I 
camo  to  the  Holt.  The  timber  and  lead  doth  lye  now  very  confusedly;  much 
of  the  reste  is  so  weake  as  it  is  dangerous  to  aduenture  upon  it.  To  reedifie 
will  cost  much  men,  timber,  and  leade ;  the  leade  that  now  is  beinge  wome 
so  thyn,  that  beinge  cast  new  will  yelde  much  drosse,  as  it  doth  now  much 
duate  j  yet  fit  ey ther  timelie  to  be  repayrd,  or  the  materialls  to  be  taken 
downe,  kept,  or  soulde. 


A  hretfe  Declaration  of  the  former  and  present  Estate  of  the  Lordship  of 
Bron\feilde  and  Tale  since  qvtarto  Elizabethce  hueu'sq'  vijtt, 

Firste  it  consisteth  of  17  manors  subdiuided  into  62  townships  or  hamlets : 

Villa  Loom'  al's  Holte,  franches  and  liberties. 

Burton  cu'  membris. — Burton,  Allington,  Gwersilte,  Gressorde. 

Iscoyde  cu'  membris. — Sutton,  Dutton  Diffath,  Button  y  Brayne,  Cacka- 
dutton,  Boresham  Hova  (Hw&),  Boresham  Biffirye,  Gowrton,  Bieston,  Erlis- 
ham. 

Maneria  de  Hewlington  &  Hem. — Much  of  this  soulde  to  the  late  E.  of 
Bridgewater. 

Maneriu'  de  Bydley. — Eidley  purchased  by  the  sayde  Earle. 

Esdusham  cu*  membris. — Esclusham,  Bersham,  Brimbo,  Christioneth  l^en- 
rick. 

Buyabon  cu'  membr'.— Buyabon  (Bhiwabon),  Marchwhele  (Marchwiail), 
Buyton. 

Wrexham  villa. — Wrexham  vechan,  &c.,  Wrexham  vare  (fawr). 

Abenbery  cu*  memb'. — Abenberie,  Eyton,  Arbistock,  Sonlley. 

Pukhill  cu*  membr\ — PuckhiU,  Seswick. 

Cobham  cu'  membr*. — Cobham  Aimer,  Cobham  Iscoyde. 

Eglusegle  cu'  m'. — Trevebichan,  Brewghton,  Stanslle  vicha,  Aokton,  More- 
ton  Walluorti'^  Ertbigg. 
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Domungley.— Tantun. 

Fabrom'  oa'  membr*. — Moreton  Anglecora',  Abenberie  Vichan,  Bedwall, 

Minera. — ^Tantum  ca*  Ubertate. 

Yale  Beglaria  cam  memb'. — Liaickhill,  LlanarmoBj  Eymo  y  Dupartb,  All- 
kimber,  Gw7iherine((}w7theriii),  Talla  Bidwall,  Bodidrist  dipertb,  Chrigiog^ 
Isglan,  Bodemoadog,  Brimeglas  (Bryneglwys),  Oaydmg  (Coedr<rg). 

Tale  Pnepositmea  cum  membiis. — Gwaynfynon,  BanhadUan,  Llandynan^ 
Erreris,  Eymo  yr  trayan,  Bodidriste  yr  yarU,  Bodidriste  y  Trayan^  Kelly- 
gynan,  Brontaogor,  Laeldriog. 

This  lordship,  diaided  into  the  manors,  townships,  and  hamlets  mentioned, 
oonsisteth  of  demesnes,  freeholders,  leases,  and  termes  at  will. 

The  moete  of  the  freeholde  seem  veiy  auntient ;  but  such  as  the  late 
Qnene  Elizabeth  graanteth,  some  in  fee  ferme,  some  in  fee  simple. 

Few  leases  are  of  any  great  antiquity,  the  moste  since  quarto  of  the  same 
Qnene,  and  were  before  oopiholders  or  meerelie  ten'ntes  at  will,  namelie,  the 
copies  were  made  for  yeares  certain,  with  a  clans  to  holde  further,  nisi  quis 
dary  volaerit.    So  that  they  were  in  nature  castodes  terrara'  qaonsq'. 

This  clause  beinge  founde,  a  commission  was  addressed  quarto  Elizabeth 
▼nto  the  Lorde  Marques  Winton  then  Lorde  Tre'r,  Sir  Richard  Sackuile, 
and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  importinge  power  in^hem  to  assigne  certaine  sur- 
veyo'rs  both  to  view  and  consider  the  same  copies  and  landes,  and  to  exa- 
myne  the  decayes  of  rentes  wherby  ther  was  found,  by  comparinge  the 
auntient  rentes  with  the  rentes  then  payde,  the  sum  of  cvti.  Tjt.  rente  loste, 
which  is  supposed  to  grow  partlie  by  the  troubles  inflicted  upon  that  country 
as  upon  others  in  those  partes,  by  Owen  Glendower,  and  partlie  by  mor- 
talifcie  of  tenn^ts,  that  there  were  not  lefte  suificient  to  manure  the  lande. 

Tenente  at  will  p'  copie.— At  the  same  surrey  the  copies  beinge  scene  and 
considered,  were  founde  to  import  but  a  kind  of  tenancie  at  will,  both  of  the 
lorde  and  tenn'te. 

Ffor  the  receiuing  then  of  the  decayed  rente,  and  establishinge  a  more 
certaine  estate  in  the  tenantes,  the  tenn'tes  agreed  to  pay  a  certaine  some 
of  monie  as  well  for  the  establishinge  of  their  new  estates  as  in  some  recom- 
pence  of  the  arerayes  to  her  Maieatie.  In  consideration  wherof  a  composi- 
tion was  had  between  her  Ma'tie  and  tenantes,  that  euerye  such  copiholder 
shoulde  holde  by  lease  for  40  yeares,  and  so  from  40  yeares  to  40  yeares. 

Note, — They  were  such  as  were  copiholders  that  had  the  benefit  of  the 
composition,  not  such  as  had  no  copies,  but  held  merely  at  will. 

And  for  further  establishinge  of  this  agreement,  a  second  comission  was 
awarded  and  directed  unto  the  then  Lorde  Tre'r  Burly  and  Sir  Walter  Mild< 
may,  a  thirde  comisBion  to  the  Lorde  Tre'r  Buckhnrst  and  Sir  John  Fortes- 
cue,  a  fourth  to  the  Lorde  Tre'r  Salsbery  and  S'r  Julius  Cesar ;  the  effect  of 
which  comissions  was  for  grantinge  of  leases  for  40  yeares,  accordinge  to  the 
composition. 

Whether  the  estate  of  40  y'  be  hereditary  or  chattell.— Upon  this  a  ques- 
tion arose  amonge  the  tenantes  conceminge  the  qualitie  of  their  fortie  yeares 
terme,  whether  by  reason  it  was  from  40  yeares  to  40  yeares  it  should  be 
hereditarie ;  or  beinge  an  estate  determinable,  it  should  be  in  nature  of  a 
chattell. 

A  controuersie  arisinge  hereupon  between  an  heire  and  an  executor,  the 
playntiffe  peticioned  the  Kinge,  who  referred  the  consideration  of  the  cause 
to  the  then  and  late  Lo.  Chaunoelor,  whose  opinion  towchinge  the  same  I 
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thought  fit  breifelie  to  relate,  for  that  some  poyntes  in  the  same  relation 
may  stande  well  with  the  consideration  of  his  Highness  Coonsell,  vizt. 

The  late  Lo'  Ohaunc'  relation  to  the  King. — ^That  the  tenantes  and  those 
that  came  in  priuitie,  and  haue  lawful!  interest  vnder  the  conenantes  oon- 
tayned  in  the  former  leases,  ought  in  honor  and  iustice  to  hane  the  benefite 
therof,  and  to  hane  their  leases  renewed  from  time  to  time,  acoordinge  to 
the  same  couenant. 

Manie  neglected  to  take  leases  within  the  time  lymited  by  order  upon  the 
composition.  Manie  holde  more  than  is  contayned  in  their  leases.  Much 
demeisnes  and  wastes  are  now  held. — But  for  such  as  neglected  to  pay  their 
fines,  and  to  take  leases  according^  to  the  sayde  composition ;  and  for  such 
as  by  couler  of  their  leases  haue  encroched,  and  doe  holde  more  than  is 
contayned  in  the  same ;  and  for  suche  as  haue  no  leases,  and  haue  encroched 
anie  of  the  demesne  landes,  woodes,  or  wastes,  within  the  saide  Top,  he 
thinkes  fit  those  landes  to  be  improued  to  the  moste  profite  of  his  Ma'tie. 

In  this  relation  I  find  4  sortes  of  tenantes  conceyued. 

The  first  are  such  as  haue  leases  accordinge  to  the  true  meaninge  of  the 
composition ;  and  they  such  as  had  copies  at  the  time  of  the  surrey,  but  not 
of  the  demeisnes ;  theis  fit  to  stand. 

The  other  three  are  to  haue  no  benefit  of  the  couenant,  namelie  such  as 
neglected  to  pale  their  fines  and  to  take  leases. 

Secondlie,  such  as  haue  incroched  and  doe  holde  more  then  ys  contayned 
in  their  leases. 

Thirdlie,  such  as  haue  no  leases. 

To  theis  I  may  add  a  fifth  sorte,  and  they  are  such  as  tooke  leases  for  40 
yearee,  according  to  the  composition,  and  yet  at  the  surrey  had  no  copies  at 
all ;  meere  tenantes  at  will. 

No  demeisnes  could  pass  by  copie  since  H.  7.  Demeisnes  ought  to  be 
graunted  but  for  21  y.,  yet  all  are. — There  are,  moreouer,  manie  escheat 
landes  graunted  accordinge  to  the  composition,  some  part  whereof  parte  by 
copie  before  4  Eliz.,  and  some  waste  landes  likewise  by  copie.  But  the 
demeisnes  that  haue  paste  originallie  by  copie  since  the  time  of  Hen.  7th  are 
altogether  out  of  the  composition  by  order  of  1564,  namelie  such  of  the  said 
demeisnes  as  hethervnto  (namelie  before  4  Eliz.)  haue  not  beene  letten  by 
copie  at  all ;  and  such  allso  as  since  the  death  of  Hen.  7  haue  been  letten  by 
copie,  and  at  noe  time  before,  shall  not  from  henceforth  be  demised  but  for 
the  terme  of  21  yeares  in  anie  one  graunte. 

Surrender  before  lease. — Moreower  there  is  an  order  that  none  mighte 
alien  his  lands  after  the  composition  made,  before  he  had  a  lease ;  and  of 
this  kinde  I  finde  theis  that  follow,  vizt. : 
In  Wrexham : 

Nunc  Nicholas  ap  John  Edwarde. — Joh'es  ap  John  Hugh  suras'  ad  vss' 
Joh'is  ap  Edward  Vichan  duas  p'cellas  terr'  vna  vocata  y  Gwirth  Geodyog 
iacen'  iux'  viam  ducen'  a  Wrexham  verss'  terr'  vocat'  Bhos  duy  alt'a  exist'  3 
le'  butts'  iac'  infra  terr'  vocat'  Tal  y  gyuer  in  manerio  de  Wrexham.  Finis 
xijd. 

10  Eliz.  Present  tenant  vndiscouered.— Edwarde  ap  Hugh  surss'  ad  vss' 
Bob'ti  Gyttyn  vn?'  horre'  et  gardin'  adiacen'  in  Lampit'  in  Wrexham  Tair 
nup'  in  tenur'  Petri  Bingley  fine  y\jd. 

6  Eliz.  John  Boodle  ten'nt. — Hugo  ap  Bobt.  ap  D'd  surss'  ad  vss'  ffiran- 
cisd  Gittyns  totas  ill'  lesshopps  infra  le'  Sellers  vel  lostes  sunt  in  tenur' 
Boberti  Gyttyn  iuxta  alt'  crucem  ville  de  Wrexham  fine  iys. 
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6  Eliz.  Nicholas  ap  John  Edw.  ten*t. — John  ap  Hagh  surBs'  ad  yss'  Joh'n's 
ap  Edw.  Yachan  duas  paroellas  tenr'  Tocat'  Gwrith  Coedog. 

12  Eliz.  Danid  ap  Hagh  ap  Edw.  tenant. — Robert  ap  John  Owen  surss* 
ad  VBS*  Joh'is  Loyde  et  assign'  s's  vnv'  mess'  sine  ten't'm  oum  horreo  poma- 
rio  et  gardino  in  eadem  villa  de  Wrexham  vairr  fine  xxd. 

12  Eliz.  Hugo  Massic  tenante. — Joh'es  Owen  ap  John  ap  John  Owen  de 
Wrexham  franklyn  surss'  ad  tbs'  franc'  ap  John  filio  illegitimo  d'c'i  Joh'is 
Owen  et  hered'  de  oorpore  eiosdem  ffr*  legitime  procream'  et  pro  defen'  &c. 
tunc  ad  tss'  Joh's  ap  John  al^  fil^  illegiti'e  pred'  John's  Owen  &c.  vnam 
tenementam  (nunc  de  signo  corona)  prout  iacet  in  long*  ab  alt'  via  ib'm  ysq' 
oemeteria'  ib'm  et  in  lat'  a  ten' to  Bob.  ap  John  Owen  vsq'  ad  tenement'  in 
qno  dd'  Edwardes  Jon'  tunc  inhabitabat  fine  ii^s.  vjd. 

12  Eliz.    Edw.  Puliston  tenant. — Nicholas  PuliBton  surss'  ad  yss'  Joh'is 
PaliBton  fil^  sai  duo  mesuag'  sine  ten'ta  cam  pomar*  et  gardino  iacen'  in 
Wrexham  yairr  fine  iijs, 
Ri^yabon : 

9  Eliz.    Present  ten'nt  vndisoouered. — Bobertas  ap  John  ap  Bicharde 
sarsa'  ad  vss'  Bic'i  BromfeUde  vnam  parcellam  terre  vocat'  Kayr  llay  p'  estim' 
2  acr'  d'  in  villa  Baabon  fine  via, 
Iscoyde : 

12  Eliz.  Tenant  vnknown. — Edw.  ap  John  ap  Jo.  sen'  naper  Gr.  ap  John 
ap  John  de  Byeston'  sorss'  ad  yss'  dd'  ap  Bio.  Griff,  et  deley  ▼'  John  vx'  eius 
et  ass's  s's  vna'  dom'  cam  pomax'  et  yard'  in  villa  Byeston'  fine  xv\jd. 

9  Eliz.  Tenant  unknown. — Dauid  lenn'  ap  John  surss'  ad  opus  Thome  ap 
dd*  filg  ss'  tam  vna'  tenement'  cum  p'cell'  terr*  eidem  adiacen'  in  occupa- 
c'one  Thome  ap  Edwarde  ap  Mered'  q'm  qumq'  p'cell'  terr'  quaru'  prima 
vocat  Penestetha  2  yr'  Aker  Boz  5,  Garth  Grenvor  4,  Ddol  llundyr  Bitny 
yddwy  dordwy  5,  y  Glyn  Boz,  in  villa  de  Duninlle. 

10  Eliz.  Tenant  vnknown. — Petrus  Smyth  sorss'  ad  vss'  Joh'is  ap  Pierce 
Smyth  tot'  ill'  mesaag*  cum  tribus  parcell,  terr'  in  villa  de  Caekadutton  p't'm 
di'o  mesag'  fine  Vf.  vjd. 

Burton : 

10  Eliz.  Ten'nt  unknown. — Bio.  ap  Bic.  Hoell  ap  John  surss'  ad  vss'  Edw. 
ap  Griff,  ap  Hoell  cl'm  terre  voc'  vocat'  Kay  Wilcock  modo  in  tres  p'tes 
diuiss'  ac  extendit  se  in  long'  a  terr'  d'c'o  Bio'  usq'  terr'  Thome  ap  Mered'  et 
in  lat'  a  terr*  vocat'  Kay  Hidot  vsq'  ad  terr'  vocat'  yr  Akir  in  villa  Gwirsilt. 

Anno  pred'. — Edw.  ap  Hoell  ap  Griff,  ap  Edw.  surss'  ad  vss'  Edw.  ap  Griff, 
ap  HoeU  vnam  acr'  terr'  in  Gwirsilt  fine  x^jd. 

10  Eliz.    Tenant  vnknown  of  the  land ;  the  howse^'Tho.  Fostre. — Joh'es 
Polforde  surss'  ad  vss'  Willi'  Aimer  ar'  tot  ten't'm  vocat'  Grayes  howse  cum 
p't'm  et  tres  dauss'  vocat'  Kaybichan  et  Kay  Gwenllian  in  villa  de  Ailing- 
ton  fine  v^<.  ixd. 
FabrorW : 

12  Eliz.  The  present  ten'ntr  will  not  be  discovered,  being  a  good  thing. — 

Dauid  ap  John  Jerm'  surss'  ad  vss'  Hugonis  ap  dd'  ap  John  totu'  ill' in 

quo  pred'  dd'  ap  John  mo'o  inhait'  cum  om'b'  terr'  etc  in  vill'  Fabroru'  et 
Buabon  fine  xxiiigs.  mjd, 

12  Eliz.  Tene'te  vndiscouered.— John  ap  Bob.  ap  Hoell  surss'  ad  vss'  Jacobi 
Eton  Armig'  vnu'  d'm  terr*  voc'  Tyer  Tankyn  iacen'  in  long'  a  terr'  voc'  Coed 
Wilcock  vsq'  ad  terr'  vocat'  yr  Akir  Hyryon  in  villa  de  Bedevall  fine  y$. 

9  Eliz.    Tenant  concealed.— Edwarde  dd'  de  Holte  surss'  ad  vss'  Joh'is  ap 
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Jerm'  ap  Dd'  ap  Hoell  tarn  vnia*  ill*  mesaagia  toet'  terr*  ten'fca  nap*  in  tenn'r  *t 
d'd  ap  ll*n  ap  D*d  ap  Griff*  in  vill'  de  Drewiohan  in  balmat*  de  Diminlle  q*m 
tres  p'ceUas  prima  vocat*  ErwUyn  s*cu*da  exist*  in  daos  le*  butts  in  d'o  terr' 
▼ocat*  7  Kaj  Bichan  3  vocat*  £rw  newith  in  ol*o  vocat*  Br jn  mawre  in  Callia 
de  dumille  fine  vs.  ivjd, 

9  Eliz.  Tenant  oonceal'd. — Idem  Edw.  d*d  de  Holte  snrss'  ad  ves"  Joh'is 
ap  d*d  ap  lerm*  om'a  ill*  teir*  et  ten*ta  qna*  pre'dens  Edw.  d*d  Hail  de  d'na 
Begina  iacen'  in  loco  vocat*  Ctoaevron  issa  vnam  ad  p*cellam  tres  vocat*  lledyn 
vad'  iac*  in  long*  a  terr*  vocat*  7  nant  vsq*  ad  terr*  vocat*  7  Gewevron  et  in 
lat*  a  terr*  vocat'  7  t7re  Clibb*  vsq*  ad  terr*  in  tenar*  Joh*is  llo7de  ap  d*d 
llo7de  et  2  le'  butts  in  loco  vocat' 7  tan  7  t7e  in  drevichan  in  ballia  de  Ddin'- 
nille  finis  Txd. 

9  Eliz.  Tenant  conceal'd. — Idem  Edw.  d*d  de  Holte  surss'  ad  vss*  Edw.  ap 
Jo.  ap  d*d  Jenn*  filg  Joh*is  ap  d'd  ap  Jerm'  ap  Jo.  Gnw'  vnu*  mess'  in  quo 
pred*  d*d  ap  Jenn*  ap  John  mode  bait  cum  horreo  et  7ard  et  trib*  p*celIiB 
terr*  prima  vocat*  7  werglodd  2  7ddw7  weme  3  jr  belt  in  villa  moreton  Angli- 
coru'  finis  v«.  ii^d. 

10  Eliz.  Ten'nt  conceal'd. — Idem  Edw.  surss*  ad  vss*  Job*is  ap  d*d  ap  John 
ap  Jerm*  tot  purp'tem  suam  in  cl*o  terr*  vocat*  Ma7es  7  newith  7  Akir  et  vnam 
parcell'  vocat'  t7r  7r  7ron  in  villa  de  drevichan  in  balli'a  de  din'nille  finis  vs. 

10  Eliz.  Ten'nt  conceal'd. — John  Edward  surss*  ad  vss*  Hugonis  ap  d*d  ap 
Roger  vnam  p*cellam  terr*  iacen'  inters  terr*  d*c*i  Hugonis  ap  d'd  ap  Morgan 
ez  vtraq'  late  in  loco  vocat*  Biden  diron  in  drevichan  finis  ijd, 

12  Eliz.  Ten'nt  cone*. — Elizens  ap  d'd  ap  mered*  surss*  ad  vss*  Henr*  ap 
Robert  et  assign*  s*8  totas  illas  duas  claus*s  terr*  pi*at'  de  estaet  cum  p*t*m 
in  villa  de  din'nille  in  ballinat*  de  Isco7de  fims  i^s.  ii^d. 

12  Eliz.   T*  cone*. — Rogerus  ap  John  Browghton  surss*  ad  vss*  Jo.  ap  m'ed' 
vn*  p*cell*  terr'  vocat*  Bron*  Chwith7n  in  villa  de  din*mille  fin*  xd. 
Ecltuham : 

10  Eliz.  T*  cone*. — Joh'is  M'ed'  et  Edw.  Griff*  surss*  ad  vss'  Jo.  Roger  duas 
dans'  terr'  prati  et  pastur*  p'est  3  acr*  vna  vocaf  Ra7  Rhos  alta  7  Ka7  bir- 
chen in  villa  de  Bersham. 

6  Eliz.  T'  cone'.— Joh'es  Treuor  armig'  surss*  ad  vss'  Edw.  ap  Jo.  Griff* 
tot'  ill*  cl*m  terr*  et  prati  vocat  7r  Akir  Herion  er*  corirt  p*  est'  10  ar*  in 
Brunbo  fine  ys. 

6  EUiz.  Mr.  Dauies  of  London,  ten*nt  to  the  land  and  mills.  Of  the  tene- 
m'ts  in  Wrexham,  the  ten'nts  concealed. — Ffranciscus  Gutt7ns  surss*  ad  Vss* 
Edw.  Jones  40  acr*  terr*  et  duo  molendina  aquatic  granatie  et  curss*  aqua  de 
Clawedog  iacen*  in  Gl7n*  p*te  in  viUa  de  Esdosham  ac  unam  p*cell*  terr* 
desinp*  edificat*  adiacen*  ante  plitorum  ville  de  Wrexham  vn*  cum  trib*  ten'- 
tes  adiac'  vie  ib'm  vocat*  7  E7g7th7n  in  villa  de  Wrexh*  prid*  t'nur*  vd  G.  in 
sep'alib*  tenur*  Edw.  Glouer  Nicolai  Ta7lor  et  d'd  ap  ll'en  except'  inde  et 
om'o  re8*uat  d*ne  Regini  hered*  et  successor*  s's  om*ib'  bosds  et  subboecis 
quarr*  etc.  finis  xzjs.  Yjd. 

9  Eliz.  T'  cone*. — Rogerus  ap  Griff*  ap  Madoc  ap  Griff*  ap  Dio  surss'  ad 
vss*  Joh'is  ap  Etc  ar*  tot*  illam  p*cellam  terre  &  estaet  existen*  p*s  de  terr* 
vocat*  t7r  mabigel  et  quondam  in  tenur*  Gr.  ap  Dio  ap  Madoc  llo7d  in  villa 
Christionethkenurk  redd'  xs.  viijd. 

9  Eliz.  Yale  Regl'  Chwithrime. — Jenet  v'  Jerm*  ap  Griff*  surss'  ad  vss*  ap 
Edw.  filg  s*s  duas  daus's  s'rue  p'cell*  terr'  vnde  vn  vocat'  Eeuen  vaes  7  Birth 
llo7dc  et  alta  t7re  7llinder  iacen'  in  villa  do  Ghwitheing  finis  vs.  vjd. 
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9  Eliz.  Yale  Begl'.  Ten'nfc  concealed.— Griff*  ap  Beece  ap  Tnder  anna' 
ad  vsa'  Thome  ap  John  ap  Beece  vna'  mess'  horren'  et  gpardin'  cum  octo  acr* 
terr*  arabilis  adiac*  vocat'  y  vaoh  drilly  gantha  y  daler  hyr  et  drill'  y  yron  in 
villa  de  Ereris  finis  vj«.  p'it  cum  vna  parcell'  ten'  vocat'  hamner  dm  oen  y 
flack  p'cell'  diet'  8  aor*. 

9  Eliz.  Villa  Cregyog,  Llanarman. — Bobertus  Moll  de  Bnthyn  surss'  ad 
vsa'  Thome  Moll  totas  iUas  duas  parcellas  terr'  denir*  nup'  spectaji'  maner* 
de  Uanarmon  cum  om'b'  edific^js  Tocat'  Park  Creg^og  in  yilla  Cregyog  et 
alta  in  villa  de  Uanarman'  extend'  se'  in  long'  a  loco  yocat'  Place  vn'  vsq'  ad 
terr*  vocat'  Uyn  y  weryd  et  in  lat'  inter  yiam  coer'o  d'ne  de  Uanarmon  yersa' 
Bwlyk  illark  et  mint'  vocat'  Alberllys  weryd  fin'  Yija.  ijd. 

Joh'ea  Mol  al's  Moyle  tenet  sed  in  mortgagio  Joh'n'  ap  Bobert : 

9  Eliz.  Ereris.— Idem  Bobertus  Moll  surss'  ad  yes'  Thome  Moll  totas  illaa 
8  acr'  bosci  vocat'  lloyne  iUy  Inu  et  tyre  y  Grayge  in  vast'  din'uall'  et  iac'  in 
villa  de  Ereris  fin'  xjd. 

Joh'es  Moll  aVs  Moyle. 

10  Eliz.  Villa  Bothugre.— Dauidus  Bedo  surss'  ad  vss'  Will'm'  ap  d'd 
Bedo  tent'm  et  30  acr*  terr*  arabilis  et  prati  adiac'  in  villa  de  Bothugpre  yr 
Yallt  in  Yale  vocat'  y  tyr  twympth  Erw  Bremyn  et  lleyn  y  Brewyn  fine 
ixs.  zd. 

10  Eliz.  Terr'  d'mi  llanarman. — Thomas  ap  D'd  al's  Thomap  S'r  d'd  surss' 
ad  opus  d'd  ap  Thomas  filii  s's  diuers's  p'cell'  terr*  cont'  p'  estim'  16  acr*  terr* 
prati  et  pastur'  cum  p't'm  parcell'  terr*  d'mi  in  villa  llanarman'  fin'  xzix«. 

10  Eliz.  llanarman  terr'  d'mi. — Thomas  Moll  al's  Moyle  surss'  ad  vss'  ll'en 
ap  d'd  ap  S'r  Lowes  vnu'  cl'm  iacen'  in  longitudino  a  loco  vocat'  Place  Du 
vsq'  ad  lorn'  vocat'  Ue'yn  Gweryd  et  in  latitudine  a  via  d'm  a  llanarman 
versa'  Bulgh  y  llech  vsq'  ad  montan'  iacen'  in  villa  llanarman. 

6  Eliz.  Terr*  d'mi  Gregyork. — D'd  ap  Lewis  ad  vss'  Boberti  Mule  gen' 
tot'  ill'  p'cell'  terr'  d'm'calis  spectan'  maner*  de  llanarman  vnde  vna  vocat' 
p'k  Ghregyork  in  Gregyork  alta  iac'  in  villa  llanarman.    No  fine. 

6  Eliz.  Yale  prepoeit'  Erreris. — D'd  ap  Lewes  ap  dduy  ap  Tuder  surss'  ad 
vBs'  Bob'ti  Mule  totas  illas  8  acras  terr*  et  bosci  vocat'  Twyn  yllyine  et  tyre 
y  Grayge  devat'  d'ne  in  villa  de  Ereris.    No  fine. 

12  Eliz.  Yale  preposs'  terr'  d'mi  Uanarman. — Lewis  ap  John  d'd  surss'  ad 
vss'  Lodouici  ap  d'd  med'  vnu'  tent'm  horren'  gardin'  et  3  cla'  sine  p'cell' 
terr*  eidem  adiac'  prima  vocat'  y  Crowyn  s'c'nda  y  dad  vcha  et  dad  isBa  ter- 
cia  vocat'  y  Coyde  Kay  briohan  iac'  in  long*  a  loco  vocat'  Bwrick  y  gyckoron 
vsq'  plac'  terr*  vocat'  y  pull  dduy  et  in  lat'  a  terr'  vocat'  Gwayn  gronnangh 
vsq'  ad  viam  d'm  de  llanarman  versa'  Bulghpen  llydan  in  viUa  de  Ereris 
fine  UIJ8,  uija. 

12  Eliz.  Yale  prepos'  vast'  d'mi  Cwenfynnon. — D'd  ap  Lewis  ap  d'd  ap 
B*q  snrsa*  in  manus  d'ne  Begine  ad  vsu'  Lodovici  filii  ss'  o'ia  et  sing'la  mess' 
ten'ta  et  20  acr*  terr'  et  pastur'  ib'm  de  vasto  d'ne  fin'  xzvi\j<.  ii^jd.  ob. 

12  Eliz.  Yale  Bege  Coeddruck.— Bogerus  ap  d'd  ap  John  surss'  ad  vss'  Gr. 
ap  d'd  vichan  om'ia  terr'  in  villa  de  Coeddruck  p'  est'  10  acr'  fin'  jjs.  uijd. 
Abimberey : 

6  Eliz.  Sonlley. — Gryffith  John  Grifjrth  ap  yerworth  surss'  ad  vsu'  Bob. 
ap  Griff,  ap  John  fil'  s's  et  hered'  apparen'  o'ia  mesuag'  terr'  etc.  in  villa  de 
Sonlley  seu  alibi  releuiu'  zzvs. 

It  is  sometimes  called  fine,  sometimes  relief. 
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Fahforu'z 
9  Eliz.  Moreton  Anglie. — D*d  ap  Jerw*  ap  John  snrss'  ad  vse*  Edw.  ap 
Jo.  ap  d'd  Jtm'  fil'  Joh'is  ap  d'd  ap  Jerw'  ap  Jo.  Jun'  vna*  mess*  in  quo  pred' 
d'd  ap  Jenr'  ap  Jo.  Mo'o  ha'it  com  horreo  et  yard  et  trib'  p^ceir  terr'  prima 
vocat'  7  llorgflo  d'd  s'cunda  y  dday  weme  tercia  yr  belt*  iac'  in  villa  de  More- 
ton  Anglicoru'  finis  Ytf.  ii\jd. 
Mifiiera : 

9  Eliz. — Hngfo  ap  Jobn  Gyttyn  snrss'  ad  tss'  Hngonis  ap  Jobn  dday  duas 
daass'  terr'  vnde  yn'  vocat'  Maes  y  Curtes  et  alta  y  Bbos  der  issa  in  villa  de 
Minera  fin'  ij«. 

It*m  y  pingle  maar  et  pingle  bicban  et  y  pont  Towell  prope  pont  y  Kylyoge. 
Cohham  Ahner : 

10  Eliz. — Will*as  Aimer  arm'  snrss'  ad  vss'  Job'is  Pulforde  totum  ten't'm 
&c.  in  tenor'  Job'is  ap  Jo.  Will'm  fine  v«.  i\jd. 

12  Eliz.  Iscoyde.-— Job'es  Pulforde  surss'  ad  vss'  Will'i  ap  Jo.  ap  Bob.  duas 
clanss'  vnde  vn'  vocat'  Eay  Bronock  et  alta  y  maryes  Gwyn'  in  villa  de  Gob- 
bam  Aimer  in  ballinat'  de  Iscoyde. 
PickhUl : 

14  Eliz'.  D'mi  Holington. — Edw.  banston  surss'  ad  vss'  Briani  Batt'  vnu' 
d'm  vocat'  six  acres  in  Hulington  fin'  ii\J8. 

Tbus  mucbe  toucblng  as  manie  as  I  can  finde  in  the  Beoordes  of  Holt 
Castle,  wbicb,  oontrarie  to  an  order  made  1564,  baue  surrendred  their  landea 
before  they  bad  leases. 

A  Collection  out  of  the  Becords  in  Holte  Castle,  of  as  manie  as  baue  taken 
landes  out  of  the  bandes  of  former  kings  and  queens  since  the  time  of 
H.  7 ;  since  whose  time  no  copies  graunted  of  the  demeisnes  are  held  to 
be  within  the  composition  of  4th  EUz.,  and  so  sig^fied  by  the  late  lorde 
Chauncelor  by  a  relation  to  his  Ma'tie,  as  also  by  an  order  made  by  the 
Lo.  Tre'r  and  others,  1564,  their  g^untes  should  extende  but  unto  the 
terme  of  21  yeares. 

And  first  of  the  manor  of  Bvuibon,  vizt. : 
Edwarde  ap  Will'm  ap  d'd  ap  howell  cepit  de  d'no  duas  clauss'  terr'  vnde 
vn'  70cat'  Gweme  Bieffyth  et  alta  place  Ithell  cum  edificiis  pro  21  ann' fin'  xijd. 

3  et  4  P.  et  M.— Galfr'us  Bromfeilde^  ar'  cepit  de  d'm's  duas  p'cellas  terr' 
vn'  vocat'  y  vron  Thyris  alt'  quoddam  p't  eidem  adiac'. 

4  et  5  P.  et  M.  Vast'.— Edwardus  ap  Boger  ap  John  cepit  de  d'm's  vnam 
p'cell'  vast!  voc'  y  vron  dan  y  vymvent  in  villa  de  Buabon  extend'  in  long'  a 
quodam  loco  voc'  pen  y  Han  ex  austral'  vsq'  ad  viam  ib'm  due  a  loco  vocat' 
le  Church  yarde  stile  vsq'  quendam  pontem  ib'm  existen'  sup'  rintil'  vocat' 
Lluon  Christinnek  ex  occ'  p'  \jd.  pro  11  ann'  nisi  aliquis  etc. 

Iscoyde : 

5  Edw.  6. — Howell  ap  d'd  ap  Ithel  cepit  de  d'na  duas  clausur'  vn'  vocat' 
Kaye  ten'  y  tye  et  alta  tyre  Blethyn  pro  21  an'  fin'  \J8.  tenem'  quousq'  ali- 
quis etc. 

A'o  pred'c'o. — D'd  ap  d'd  ap  Ithel  cepit  de  d'no  vnu'  ten't'm  et  terr*  vocat' 
Tyre  Iset  pro  21  ann'  fin'  x\jd.  tenem'  quousq'  etc. 

^  Galired  Bromfield,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Henry  VIII,  was 
made  Banger  of  the  Little  Park,  near  the  Camp,  in  the  lordship  of  Chirk,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  30th  Heni-y  VIIi;,    (Patent  Bolls,  pars  7,  2,  30.) 
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Bftrton: 

3  et  4  P.  et  M.— Joh'ds  Polforde  cepit  de  d'm'a  vna'  tent*m  too'  Greyes 
howse  in  Till'  de  Alington  pro  21  ann'  qiionsq'  etc. 
Fabroru : 

5  Edw.  6.  Fabrom'  et  Danll'ey. — dd'  ap  Bolt  ap  lledy  cepit  de  d'no  vnu' 
tent'm  et  8  cVa  teri'  in  Fabrora'  et  DunUlej  pma*  voc'  y  ddes  vryn  2  j  Weme 
3  yrickty  bichan  4  yrickty  mawr  5  j  ddyne  gadham  6  Kay  bichan  7  kayr  kull 
8  Hanner  Akir  redd'  tys.  Yjd,  pro  21  ann'.    Tenem'  qaousq'  etc. 

I  Hari».  Moreton  Walliconi'. — John  ap  Thomas  ap  John  cepit  de  d'na 
Kegina  vna'  tent'm  cam  septem  p'oell'  terr*  eidem  ten'to  spectan*  prima 
Tocat'  y  Arth  s'cu'da  y  wirglodd  teroia  y  Rooste  4  y  wayne  Ganoth  qainta 
yr  Akyr  sexta  y  wayne  yoha  septima  y  weme  proat  insnn'  iacen'  in  Tilla  de 
Moreton  Walliconi'. 
Eeluahaan : 

3  et  4  P.  et  M.  Escaet'  Ohriationeth. — JEtogems  ap  Gr.  ap  Madoc  cepit  de 
d'm's  tot'  Ulam  p'oellam  terr'  que  fait  p'cella  terr*  eacaeta  olim  vocat'  tyre 
MabigeU  etc  x«.  vigd.  pro  21  ann'  nisi  etc. 

Bogeros  ap  Gr.  cepit  de  terr'  esoaet'  paroell'  terr*  vocat'  tyer  MabigeU  p' 
redd'  xa.  vi^ji.  pro  21  ann'  nisi  etc. 

15  Eliz.    D'mi  Brimbo. — Parcell'  terr'  vocat'  yr  Erw  inventa  fnit  p'  inqtu- 
eic'o'em  esse  terr'  d'mi  iacen'  in  Brimbo  in  maner*  de  Esdosham  quondam 
in  tenur'  Jo.  Wyn  ap  d'd  ap  Howell. 
Tale: 

I  et  2  P.  et  M. — Galfr'uB  Bromfleld  cepit  de  d'm's  ten'ta  et  13  p'cellas  terr* 
in  kymo  y  dowparth  et  kymo  y  trayan  -in  din'o  de  Yale  prima  Tocat'  tyre  y 
fhmon  s'cu'da  yr  Aker  teroia  tyre  y  vron  qnarta  yr  Groo  yn  y  Beven  vayes 
quinta  gait  radyn  vcha  sexta  gait  vadyn  issa  septima  tyre  newyth  octaua 
tallar  tyre  y  fynnon  nona  y  nane  vetii  Auon  kynn  decima  tyer  y  indyrig 
▼ndecima  Akry  Eygn'  duodecima  y  lleyn  cedon  teroiodecima  yr  gru  Duewn 
Kay  Bhys  et  8  acr*  vast'. 

I  Mar.  Brintangor. — Joh'es  Peice  cepit  de  d'na  Begina  tarn  villam  de 
Brintangor  in  d'm'o  de  Yale  cum  o'b'  et  sing'lis  terr'  ten'tis  pratis  boso' 
pascuis  et  pasturis  d'ne  Begins  in  eadem  villa  Boddend'  inde  annuatim 
zxig«.  zd.  ob.  vizt.  aut  redd'  vnde  xs.  Tjd,  ob.  dudum  in  decasa'  ezisten'  qui' 
y«.  iiijd,  ob.    Tenem'  et  suis  a  dat'  cur*  pro  21  ann'  et  vlt'  etc. 

I  Mar. — Griffith  ap  Howell  ap  Gr.  ap  Jenkyn  cepit  de  d'na  Begina  tam 
vnu'  tent'm  in  occnpao'  d'ci  Griff,  ap  Howell  et  u'  in  occupac'  Jerm.  ap  John 
Vaghan  in  villa  de  Kymo  q'm  quinq'  a're  terr*  vast'  d'ne  Begine  ib'm  Bed- 
dend'  tam  viijs.  aut  redd'  quam  xijd.  de  incr'o  per  ai  ann'  doner'  etc. 

Thus  much  of  those  that  I  find  to  haue  taken  copies  of  landes  out  of  the 
lordes  handes  since  the  time  of  Hen.  7,  against  an  order  made  a'o  1564,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  lord  Chauncelor  Egerton,  E.  of  Bridgewater,  relatiod  to 
his  Ma'ty  vpon  a  reference  to  him  towching  the  valuation  of  the  composition 
made  with  the  ten'ntes  4  Eliz. 

Here  also  I  thought  good  to  insert  the  substance  of  a  I're  written  to  the 
st-eward  of  the  lordship  of  Bromefield  and  Yale,  vpon  the  composition  made 
between  the  Queene  Eliz.,  4  of  her  raigne,  and  the  ten'ntes  of  the  saide 
lor'p ;  in  which  Tre  are  also  certayne  directions  towchinge  the  gouerment  of 
the  sayde  lor'p  and  tenantes  in  theis  wordes,  vizt. : 

''After  our  heartie  comendations,  wheras  the  Q.  Ma'tie  standeth  minded 

P 
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to  graant  vnto  her  t^n'ntes  w'thin  the  lor'p  of  Bromfield  and  Tale  estates 
for  terme  of  yearee  (which  some  of  them  alredie  haae),  reeeming  her  Tentes 
founde  dae  by  the  late  saivej  taken  by  her  Ma'ts  Gomiasioners  there,  and 
such  other  duties  and  seraices  as  have  been  aoonstomed  to  be  payde  and 
done  by  them,  we  bane  thought  good  (among  other  thinges  by  yon  to  be 
specially  looked  onto)  to  pnt  you  in  minde  hereby  of  these  Tnder  menc*oned. 

"  Manie  alienations,  both  of  free  and  leased  lands,  are  made  without  know- 
ledge of  the  Ck>urte. — First,  that  at  euery  couirt  to  be  holden  by  yon  or  your 
substitutes,  you  enquire  diLigentlie,  by  the  juries  charged  before  you,  of  all 
the  sayd  duUes  and  seruices  g^neraUie.  And  namelie  of  snohe  ten'ntes  as 
be  dead,  and  of  such  alienations  and  surrenders  as  from  time  to  time  shalbe 
made  by  anie  ten't  there.  That  ypon  the  freeholders  alienation,  the  relief 
and  upon  anie  other  ten'tes  surrender,  alienation,  or  death,  the  fine  may  be 
dnlie  founde,  extracted  and  leuied. 

"  Whether  this  be  the  olde  rent,  or  one  yeares  rent  value.  Theis  fines  toe 
one  man  assigneth  to  another,  and  mentioneth  not  the  fine  upon  a 
new  grant,  which  yet  they  pretend  to  be  two  years  rente. — And  for  the  sayde 
fine,  it  is  to  be  ordered  by  ys  that  it  shall  eztende  to  an  whole  years  rent  of 
the  thing  happeninge  by  death  or  otherwise  alienated  or  surrendered,  be  it 
a  whole  ten'te  or  p'te  ratable,  accordinge  to  the  quantitie  therof ;  and  that 
this  order  take  place  from  Mich'as  last,  without  omission. 

"  They  utterlie  denye  this  customs  of  amober. — Also  that  like  inquirie  be 
made  what  ten'ntes  there  haue  since  the  sayd  feaste  maried  their  daughters, 
and  to  streyt  forth  the  oustome  monie  called  Amober,  which  is  fine  shillings 
ypon  euery  such  ten'nte  for  euezy  such  manage,  accordinge  to  theire  aun« 
tient  oustome. 

**  Manie  lessees  fell  timber  trees,  and  other  trees  and  woods,  as  if  they  had 
the  libertie  of  freeholders. — And  that  you  forste  and  giue  strayght  admoni- 
tion that  noe  ten'nte  other  than  freeholders  do  fell  anie  woodes  or  timber 
growing  upon  their  holdinges,  nor  otherwise  imploye  the  same,  but  by  the 
ouersight  and  assignement  of  you  and  other  the  Q.  Ma'ts  officers  there.  And 
if  anie  such  offence  be  since  Mich'as  lasts,  or  shall  be  hereafter  comitted, 
that  you  enquire  of  it,  and  certefie  of  the  same  at  euery  audit,  that  Thaudi« 
tor,  Beceyuo'r,  Surveyo'r,  and  you,  or  so  manie  of  you  as  shall  happen  to  be 
at  the  same  audite  yearlie,  may  take  order  for  there  punishm't,  or  otherwise 
msy  informe  the  Oourte  of  Thexchequer,  accordinge  to  the  greyuances  of 
their  owne  offence. 

"  Fayle  not  to  doe  your  uttermost  endevors  in  the  premisses  as  wee  shall 
oomende  yo'r  doyngee ;  or  otherwise,  vpon  vnderstanding^  of  yo'r  negligence 
therin,  we  shall  cause  the  Erie  of  Pembrooke,  whose  deputie  you  are,  to  dis- 
place you,  and  appoynte  such  one  as  will  both  in  the  discharge  of  the  truste 
to  be  comitted  by  his  Lo'p  vnto  him,  as  of  his  dutie  to  the  Q.  Ma'te,  be  more 
carefull ;  and  thus,  &o« 

"London,  27  Jun\j,  1564. 

"  To'r  lovinge  frendes, 

«'  Winchester. 
Bic.  Sachuill. 
Walt.  Mildemay." 
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Orders  made  ly  the  Lo*  lYer  and  Chauncelor,  $  JtClij,  1563,  vizi,  : 

Manie  tooke  not  their  leases  in  a  dozen  yeares  after,  and  more  which  role 
nor  that  of  the  habend'mas  was  held  from  Mioh'as  laste. — That  the  ten'ntee 
of  Bromfield  and  Yale  shonlde  pay  their  fines  and  take  forth  their  leases  on 
this  side  Mich'as  nexte;  and  ther  hend'mus  to  be  from  Mioh'as  last. 

13  Decemh'r,  1564: 

Alienations  and  fines  to  be  recorded. — That  wher  it  was  ordered  that  the 
ten'ntes  beinge  at  that  time  ten'ntes  to  Q.  Eliz.  p'  lease,  which  of  long  time 
claymed  to  be  copyholders,  shoulde  paye  for  a  fine  vpon  eaezy  alienation  of 
iheir  holdinges,  or  of  any  part  therof  ratably,  a  whole  yeares  rent,  acoord- 
inge  to  the  proportion  and  qoantitie  of  their  landes  so  alienated.  It  is  now 
farther  ordered  that  those  alienations  or  assignments,  w*th  saoh  fines,  shalbe 
yearlie  registered  and  recorded  in  the  court  roll;  and  the  oopie  of  eaeiy 
such  court  roU,  for  so  mach  as  concemeth  sndh  alienations,  aesignementsy 
and  fines,  to  be  delinered  to  the  Auditor  at  euery  audit  yearlie,  vnder  the 
handes  of  the  Stew*,  Attnmey,  and  Becorder. 

A  duplicate  of  the  court  roll  towching  alienations  and  fines. — ^And  it  is 
ordered  that  the  Steward  and  Attumye  there  shall  haue  and  receyue,  vpon 
eaezy  such  alienation  or  assignemente,  their  accustomed  and  auntient  fee; 
and  the  Secorder,  for  euery  such  alienation  or  asaignement,  makinge  a 
record  therof.  And  for  makinge  of  the  duplicate  of  the  audite  yearlie,  z^jil., 
wherof  yjd.  being  the  auntient  and  accustomed  fee ;  and  yjd.  for  making  of 
the  duplicate  before  remembred,  which  was  not  used  to  be  done  before;  and 
which  is  both  for  the  certaintie  of  the  ten'te,  and  also  for  the  true  aunswer- 
inge  of  the  same  fines. 

As  touching  this  order,  few  of  the  ten'ntes  dulie  obserued  it,  for  there  are 
manie  small  things;  and  manie  of  them  pass  in  one  lease  10,  15,  20  seuerall 
p'cells,  and  manie  know  not  in  whose  lease  their  landes  pass ;  but  they  holde 
their  landes  by  couler  of  that  Tnknowne  lease  and  assigne,  and  alien  their 
right  one  to  another,  neuer  making  the  court  acquaynted  therwith ;  so  that 
his  Highness  doth  lose  the  benefit  of  those  fines,  notwithstanding  the  orders 
hereafter  mentioned. 

That  noe  alienation  or  assignement  be  admitted  or  allowed  by  Thauditor, 
Stewarde,  Beceyuo'r,  or  Snrueyo'r,  or  anie  of  them,  to  be  made  by  anie  ten- 
ant vntill  such  ten'nt  haue  his  holdinge  by  lease,  accordinge  to  the  former 
order  for  that  countrye. 

Alienations,  surrenders,  and  assignements  of  this  nature  I  haue  before 
inserted,  namely  surrenders  since  4  Eliz. ;  as  also  diuers  copies  extra  manus, 
contrarie  to  the  orders  foUowinge,  yizt. : 

That  those  of  the  demesne,  as  hitherto  vnto  (namelie  before  4^'  Eliz.)  hath 
not  been  letten  by  copie  at  all ;  and  such  also  as  since  the  death  of  Hen.  7th 
haue  beene  letten  by  copie,  and  at  noe  time  before,  shall  not  from  hence- 
forth be  demised  but  onlie  for  terme  of  21  yeares  in  anie  one  gr'unte.  Mania 
of  this  kinde  I  haue  also  before  inserted. 

Certaine  tenantes  holdinge  meerlie  at  will  at  the  time  of  the  sury^^ 
4  Eliz.,  hauing  no  copies  at  all,  whether  they  be  within  the  composition  de<# 
mise,  for  as  much  as  the  consideration  inducinge  the  late  Q.  EUz.  to  yelde 
to  couen'nt  with  the  tennantes  for  leases  for  40  yeares  &c.,  was  in  regard  of 
their  copyholde  estates,  wherby  they  claymed  a  kind  of  tenant  righte,  is  to 
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be  considered,  the  moste  of  whose  names  doe  follow  as  I  haae  collected  them 
out  of  the  same  Bxavej,  wherin  ouerie  mans  "clayme  was  entered,  and  the 
date  of  their  copies  are  sett  downe  meerlie  ad  nolantat',  which  I  oonoeyne 
to  deserae  some  consideration,  of  the  inequalitie  of  righte  betweene  them 
that  had  then  copies,  and  them  that  helde  ad  aolant ;  wherin,  as  I  wish  not 
anie  preiudice  to  such  ten'ntes,  so  I  desire  to  aoqoaynt  the  honorable  table 
with  snch  particulars  as  come  within  the  compas  of  myne  vnderstandinge, 
though  without  the  compas  of  my  powre  to  dispose  of  them. 


TeMntea  ad  Voluniatem, — Infra  Franchesiam  is  Holte. 

WillHis  Pate  rn'  p'celP  vast'  in  Holt  per  redd'  vd.  Edr'ua  Aimer  yn'  p'oell* 
vast'  iuz'a  Oastr'  redd'  yjd. 

Joh'es  Pickeringe  2  sep'al'  pastur'  iuz'a  oapell'  vocaf  le  Hey  per  estim'  2 
acr*  pastur'  per  redd'  vjs.  et  4  acr*  pastur*  iac'  iuz'a  warrork  per  redd'  z«. 
tenens  quonsq'  melins  dimitti  potest. 

BobertuB  Bychen  vn'  per  yasf  continen'  18  pedes  in  lat'  et  30  in  long* 
iacen'  lux'  Burgag*  s's  redd'  ii^jd. 

Thomas  Sedgewicke  4  shopn  iac'  subt'  Aula  ville  &  Tj«.  viijd.  WiU'us  ap 
GiuiUiam  Tn'  per  cont'  20  pedes  in  lat'  et  40  in  long'  iac'  iuz'a  le  bridge  ende 
redd'  ijd,  ob. 

Joh'es  Pulforde  Launcelot  Pnlforth  et  Will'us  PulT  30  aor*  pastur'  iac'  5 
sep'alib'  dauss'  in  Hugmore  p'  &  zz\j«. 

Joh'es  Pulforth  et  Will'us  Pulforth  a  s'p'ales  past' iac'  in  bor*  p'te  le  gallo- 
tree  lane  cont'  vj  acr*  redd*  iiija.  Tjd. 

Launcelot  Pulford  10  acr*  terr'  et  pastur*  in  3  aep'ab'  olauss'  iuz'a  Oomen 
wood  &  zj.  et  5  acr'  terr*  et  8  acr*  prat'  in  2  dauss'  in  austral'  p'te  de  Wrex- 
ham lane  &  v«.  jd.  ob. 

Joh'es  Bayte  un'  domu'  Tocat'  le  Bakehouse  &  ziig«.  mjd, 

Yale  Prepoiiiura  ad  Voluniatem. 

Bic'eus  ap  d'd  ap  Ithell  tres  p'tee  ynius  Gkiuellse  terr*  iac'  in  Errire'  cont' 
4  acr*  terr*  et  pastur'  in  yno  cl'o  redd'  x«.  yjd.    Et  vn'  acr*  terr'  redd'  x^jd. 

Jenkin  ap  dauid  ap  m'd  vnu'  tent'm  viz't  meid'  vnius  g^uells  terr*  nat'  ^ 
Jerm'  vachan  iac*  In  villa  de  Gwynfynnon  c'm  p'tin'  6  acr*  terr'  pastur*  et 
vn'  acr*  prat'  redd'  vy*. 

Bic'us  Wynn  ap  Gr'  ap  d'd  dduy  Tudder  2  d'a  past'  9  acr'  teir'  nat'  cont' 
9  acr*  in  villa  de  Gure'  &  xiijs.  ii^d.  tenem'  p'  Cop'  Cur'. 

Tudder  ap  Gr*  ap  Hoell'  vn'  cott*  cum  do'  cont'  7  acr*  terr*  nat*  voc*  Kay 
re  Abdewy  in  villa  de  Grire'  &  iigs.  tenem*t'  qnousq'  rectus  heres  euen'it. 

Edwardus  lloyde^  filius  et  heres  Loduici  ap  d'd  duas  p'tee  villaf  de  Chyle- 
rioege  de  terr*  nat'  p'  estim'  lac'  terr*  arrabil'  et  3  acr'  prat'  ac  4  ten'ta  & 
xzyjf.  vi\jd. 

D'd  ap  Gr.  lloyde  vnu'  mess'  et  8  acr*  terr*  in  Bovigre  et  duas  acr'  prat* 
redd'  vy». 

Bic'us  ap  Gr.  Lewis  ten't  3  clanss'  in  viUa  de  Bovhegre  14  acr*  et  i  acr' 
prat*  redd*  ixs.  vi\jd. 


*  Edward  Lloyd  of  Gelligynan,  lineally  descended  from  Llewelyn  ab  Ynyr 
of  I&l.  He  married  Gwenhwyfar,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Tudyr  ab 
Elisau  ab  Gruffydd  of  Llys  Vessi,  descended  from  Osbern  Wyddel. 
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Tdem  Ric'aa.  tenet  vn*  orm  tenr*  ib'm  8  acr'  et  vn*  ac*  pmV  redd'  vj$.  yjd. 
Daoid  Bise  ap  D'd  go'  vn*  mesa'  4  cla'  ib'm  10  acr*  redd'  vi^t.  iigd.  et  tj^ 
acr'  ib'm  redd'  t^«. 

Ruahon  ad  Voluniatem. 

KobertuB  ap  Hoell  ap  d'd  ap  Gr.  diu'ss  terr'escaet'  iac'  in  Kay  Gr.  redd'  i^s. 

Will'us  Eyton  ar**  14  acr'  redd'  xiUjs.  ac  m*  acr*  terr'  d'  iao*  in  villa  de 
Buabon  redd'  \j«.  \jd.  iao'  d'  ib'm  redd'  ija.  ii^d. 

D'd  ap  Jo.  vn'  ten't'm  i  acr'  d'  terr*  in  Moreton  Angletor*  et  vn'  d'm  et 
gard'  in  yilla  de  Baabon  yjs.  yizt.  zvi^«.  Balli'o  de  Buabon  et  ii^s.  vjd.  Bal- 
li'o  de  Moreton  Angliooram. 

fiobertns  ap  Jo.  ap  Bic.  vn'  cl'm  snbboso'  3  acr'  too'  llej  redd'  iQ*. 

lyd  ap  Jerw*  ap  Hew'  vn'  cl'm  in  villa  de  Buabon  voc'  (^yrofynnon  2  acr' 
de  terr*  cert'  p'  redd'  iy». 

Martyn  Bromfield.' — Edwardos  ap  Bob.  vn'  acr*  terr*  in  villa  de  Buabon  in 
q'V  p'cell'  redd'  x^d. 

Rob.  ap  d'd  ap  Gr.  ap  Jerw'  vn'  cl'm  terr*  in  Marghwiall  2  acr*  r^^d'  xvjd. 

Joh'es  ap  Bandall  ap  John"  d'  acr*  terr'  in  villa  de  Buabon  de  terr'  cert' 
redd'  zd. 

Joh'es  ap  Jerm'  3  cla'  12  acr'  in  Buabon  redd'  vigs.  yjd. 

Dauid  Uoid  ap  madocke  ap  Wm.  et  Harrie  ap  Bobert  ap  Maddock  vn'  mess' 
6  cla'  et  p'c'  terr'  14  acr*  in  marghwiall  redd'  zvs. 

Will'm  ap  d'd  ap  Hoell  3  p'cell'  terr'  in  Buabon  6  acr'  de  terr'  cert'  redd' 
ligs.  ii\|<2. 

D'd  ap  Edward  ap  G^.  2  cla' 'terr*  voc'  y  Kay  Cyrion  in  villa  de  Buabon  3 
acr'  terr*  acr*  redd'  ii^». 

D'd  ap  Jo.  ap  Jenkin  vn'  d'm  pastur*  2  acr'  d'  in  Buabon  redd'  iiis.  ii^d. 

Boger  ap  Jo.  ap  Jenkin  goz^  3  acr'  paat'  et  d'  acr'  vocat'  purlle  de  terr*  seret 
in  Buabon. 

Abimbery  ad  VoVantoiUn^, 

Thomas  ap  Wm.  infra  etatem  5  cla'  terr'  et  past'  cum  vna  mora  in  Sonlley 
voc'  Kay  nest'  de  ter'  eseaet'  24  acr*  past'  redd'  zvig«.  vi^'d.  per  Cop  Our 
de  n®  E.  3. 

d'd  Lloyd  Sonlly. — Bobert  ap  Jenkin  Mourton  2  cla'  past'  4  acr'  in  villa  de 
Sonlley  redd'  i\j<.  iiijd. 

Joh'es  Gytton  vnu'  ten't'm  8  cla'  20  acr'  past'  et  vn'  bosc'  vocat'  Tyr  Kybre 
iuz'a  austr'p'tem  p'ci  de  Eton  cent' 20  acr'subbosci  iac'  in  Bistocke  redd'zzf. 

D'd  ap  Elyes  vn'  p'cell*  terr'  in  villa  de  Eton  iux'a  Bolley  voc'  Tyr  newith 
j  acr*  vast'  redd'  iii^jd. 

Kynryg  ap  Jen'n  ap  ten't'm  4  cla'  9  acr*  terr'  arr'  et  vn'  mor'  in  Sonlley 
voc'  Tythinge  Cuminge  ap  Apy  Gof  redd'  z^a. 

Fabroru*  et  Coyde  Xpioneth  €td  Voltmiaiem. 

Joh'es  ap  Enn'a  27  acr'  terr*  arr'  et  pastur'  vn'  acr'  prat'  et  5  rod'  et  d'  terr* 
in  octo  d'is  in  Fabroru'  cum  dome  et  horreo  de  nono  edificat'  &  zzv«.  ii^jd. 

1  William  Eyton  of  Watstay,  Esq. 
»  Martyn  firomfield  of  Bryn  y  Wiwer,  Esq. 

^  John  ab  Bandle  ab  John  of  Plds  Madog.   He  married  Janets  daughter  of 
Geoffrey  Bromfield  of  Bryn  y  Wiwer. 
*•  Boger  ab  John  ab  leuan  Goch  of  Bhuddallt. 
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hoc  p*  Cop'  tenet  etiAin  dnas  sepa'lee  cIaiibs'  iax'a  Will,  de  I^bon  6  acr'  ar' 
et  sabbosc'  per  redd'  iig«.  xd. 

Daaid  ap  Bobert  ynu'  ten'f  m  cum  horreo  edifio'oam  7  ol'ia  pastur'  in  Tilla 
de  Buabon  16  ac'  past'  redd'  jjjs, 

Martin  Bromfeild.^ — J'n'n  ap  John  madocke  mess'  cam  horr*  in  yilla  Boabon 
et  Yn'  cPm  4  acr*  et  vn'  al'  cl*m  past'  i  acr*  &  yjs.  vi^d. 

Joh'es  ap  Hoell'  Bangor  2  mess'  6  cla'  16  aor'  past'  in  villa  Bnabon  redd* 
xii[]«.  Yi^d. 

Eden  ap  Will'm  td*  mess'  3  da'  in  villa  Boabon  et  fiabrom'  10  acr*  past' 
et  d'  acr'  prat'  y  clam'  tener*  sibi  et  assign'  s's  s'on'd'm  oonss'  Oastii  villa 
Leonu'  &  z«. 

Will'm  ap  d'd  ap  Jenn'  vna'  ten't'm  et  vn'  d'm  oonf  6  acr*  ten'  ar*  et  past* 
in  villa  de  Dominlle  &  irg«.  iigd. 

Edw.  ap  Jo.  ap  Mered'  2  mess'  in  Dennille  2  cla'  3  acr'  redd'  i^*«. 

Dauid  lloid  ap  meredd'  vna'  mess'  et  vn'  peo'  teir*  in  Coyde  zpioneth  12 
acr'  pas^  redd'  vj<.  i^ d. 

Eliz.  v*  Jo.  ap  mered'  et  Margaret  eias  soror  vn'  gard'  et  vn'  oof  in  villa 
Baabon  redd'  ijd. 

Gt.  ap  D'd  Abady  6  acr*  et  d'  terr'  in  Coyd  zpioneth  et  vna'  p'nam  p'oell' 
oonf  vn'  rod'  terr'  ib'm  redd'  i\j«.  ii^d. 

D'd  ap  Hoell'  ap  ll'en  vn'  tenf  m  4  da'  9  aor*  terr*  arr*  et  in  campo  ib'm 
20  acr'  viz.  11  acr'  in  toto  de  p'te  C.  acr'  3  rod'  terr'  &  diaerss'  ap  Madock  & 
va.  p'  cop'  determi'. 

Will'm  Eyton  vn'  mess'  3  da'  10  acr*  Dinuifie  redd'  yj».  id. 

WreKham  ad  Foltrntoi^m. 

Joh'es  Owen  vn'  gard'  in  vUla  de  Wrexham  k  izd.  Idem  tenet  medietaf 
vnias  mess*  in  alto  vioo  in  bor'  p'te  Cemiter^  redd'  iiigi.  Xjd. 

Joh'es  Owen  med'  gard'  in  or'  p'te  Oemitery  oonf  vn'  rod'  terr'  com  domo 
de  none  edific'  redd'  ifjd. 

Job's  ap  Bob.  vn'  mese'  de  noao  edificaf  et  pomar'  oonf  1  rods  in  anstr' 
p'te  mercati  an'iora'  Wrexham  vanr  redd'  ^a, 

Joh'es  ap  Boby  Hoell  2  ten'ta  adiac'  in  bor*  p'te  meroaf  aa'iora'  et  8  selioa' 
terr'  iac'  in  campo  de  Wrexham  vaur  et  vachiui  p'  estim'  6  acr*  &.  xigs.  iiiid, 
p'  lo'  p'. 

Bic'as  ap  Bob.  vichan  et  al'  vna'  orreu'  et  octo  selioa'  terr*  in  campo  4  ao' 
ten'f  in  Gopcinir  red'  ii«.  vd. 

Hugo  d'd  in  Copcinir  cam  w'o  ap  d'd  ap  Jor'  et  Edw.  eias  f  re  4  ten'ta 
ib'm  2  iac'  in  loco  voc'  le  hopstreet  vn'  al'  in  aastr'  p'te  mercaf  iax'a  Cemi- 
ter'm  et  al'  in  occ'  p'te  vie  dae  versa'  ecd'iam  8  da'  terr'  arr'  et  past'  in 
Wrexham  vichan  et  4  eorand'  et  vn'  p'cell'  conf  \rj  acr'  terr'  arr'  et  in  Wrex- 
ham vaor  5  da'  et  12  selioa'  p'  estim'  7  acr'  redd'  xx^s.  i^d.  Tenend'  quo- 
nsq'  meUus  dimitti  pof . 

Hugo  d'd  7  selioa'  terr*  in  campo  Wrexham  vaar  in  Cope  cam  Tho.  ap 
Harrie  per  redd'  xd. 

Gyttyn  John  tenet  2  mess'  p'  nomen  medief  vnias  mess'  ab  antiqao  iac' 
in  Wrexham  vachan  conf  4  acr'  terr'  et  vn'  acr*  terr*  &  Enan  le  brosc'  et 
med'  vnias  acr'  et  mered'  rod'  et  4  p'tem  i  rod'  in  campo  ib'm  redd'  vy*.  yjd. 


1  Martyn  Bromfield  of  Bryn  y  Wiwer,  Esq. 
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IVd  ap  John  ap  Hoell  vnu'  mess'  et  vn'  aor'  et  d'  ten'  in  Campo  yooat' 
Mosaedre  et  vna'  orr*  red'  xxijd. 

Joh'es  Gytton  ynn'  mess'  cum  oxrto  inz'a  Cemiteria'  ez  aaBteT*  et  stxaf 
duo'  ez'a  Terss'  anlam  d'c'e  villa  ez'a  borr'  redd'  yjs.  iijd.  per  cop. 

Idem  Joh'es  2  acr'  et  i  red'  terr*  vn'  acr'  inde  iao'  eto.  redd'  zzijd.  per  cop. 

Idem  Joh'es  vn'  acr*  past'  yog*  hir  dyr  Wrezham  in  campo  too'  mayes 
Wrezbam  yanr  et  vn'  gard'  in  ter*  regia  in  viam  ez  000'  praf  voc*  7  g^iarUoyd 
vaor  ezor*  ac  etiam  p'tem  ynius  placee  terr*  tog'  playes  Tomlin  iac*  in  bor* 
Cemiter*  ib'm  tenend'  sibi  p'  indent'  a  trib'  in  tree  ann'. 

Matilda  ap  John  rid'  qoinq'  acr^  et  4  rods  in  2  d'is  in  orien'  p'te  villa  inter 
terr*  voo'  Werthgraag  ez  or'  et  terr*  voc'  bocherhay  ez  oco'  redd'  vis,  jd.  ob. 

Eadem  Matilda  2  gard'  adiac'  cum  qaodam  orr'  edifio'  in  or*  p'te  Cemiter' 
redd'  iiijd.  et  vn'  cot'  in  vico  d'ne  versns  Newmill  iao'  inp't  eccl'iam  et  vi^d, 
et  Bolebat  et  v^s.  jd. 

Frandscos  Edwardes  vn'  selion'  et  d'  terr'  in  campo  Wrezham  vaor  &  v\jd» 
et  vn'  p'cell'  terr'  et  snbbosc'  vocat'  pic  y  Uey  p'  estim'  12  acr*  et  tree  acr* 
prat'  adiac'  &  nu^s.  ii^d.  et  med'  onios  mess'  terr'  ant'que'  m'm  tennr'  Ed'ri 
Mericke  et  iigd.  et  med'  vnius  mess'  escaet'  &  Adam  ap  Grono  &  ii^«.  iijjd, 
per  cop. 

Joh'es  Stokeley  gen'  valeet  d'ne  prine'  2  ten'ta  in  alto  vico  2  guards'  et  10 
p'cell's  terr*  in  Wrezham  vaur  p'  estim'  acr'  redd'  ziz«.  vd.  per  cop. 

Joh'es  Bodon  12  mess*  et  10  gard'  adiac'  in  austral'  p'te  mercat'  aniom'  et 
7  acr*  terr'  in  campo  Wrezham  vaur  redd'  zizs.  vd. 

Bogems  I>ecka  vnn'  tabul'  de  nono  edificat'  in  austral'  p'te  vici  voc'  street 
Sec^yuer  de  terr*  escaet'  absq'  redd'. 

Joh'es  Hewes  un'  mess*  in  or*  p'te  alt*  t'me  et  7  selion'  terr*  oont'  2  acr* 
redd'  vt. 

Idem  Joh'es  duas  placeas  texx*  com'  dom'  edific'  in  alto  vico  ac  duas  selio* 
nee  terr*  ac  8  acr'  escaet'  in  Campo  Wrezham  vaur  redd'  iuj$,  et  vn'  mess'  in 
austral'  p'te  aul'a  cum  4  p'cell,  cont'  i  acr'  d'  in  campo  ib'm  redd'  xm. 

Idem  Joh'es  et  Joh'es  ap  Jen'n  ap  dauid  vn'  mess'  cum  gard'  adiac'  in 
orien'  p'te  ville  pred'  iuzta  mercat'  auioru'  vnu'  p'cum  et  6  selion'  terr'  in 
co'e  campo  continen'  2  acr'  redd'  ii\j«. 

Joh'na  ap  ll'en  vid'  vnu'  mess'  et  vnu'  orren'  in  bor'  p'te  vici  voc'  Hope- 
street  cum  gard'et  pomar*  adiac'  et  2  selion'  tezr'  in  villa  et  campis  de  Wrez- 
ham vaur  redd'  ^s. 

William  ap  Madocke  et  Bobt.  ap  d'd  ap  Gr.  ap  Bob.  vn'  mess'  in  alto  vice 
et  vnu'  al'  mess'  in  Hopestreet  et  vn'  al'  mess'  in  mercat'  auiora'  ac  daas 
sep'al'  clauss'  in  bor*  p'te  ville  voc'  Eay  wedd  4  acr'  et  al'  in  orien*  p'te  voc' 
Kai  gyddnon  5  acr'  et  vnu'  al'  cl'm  in  eadem  p'te  voc'  Eju  pulthur'  cont'  2 
acr'  past'  et  14  selion'  in  Campo  ville  pred'  cont'  3  acr'  ac  vnu'  cl'm  terr'  ib'm 
cont'  8  acr'  terr'  redd'  zvi^«.  jd. 

Joh'es  Wynres  et  Jenet  mater  eius  vnu'  mess'  cum  gard'  adiac'  in  alto  vico 
inz'a  Cemiteriu'  in  bor'  p'te  eiusdem  cemiter'  redd'  iLJd. 

Joh'es  Jen'n  vnu'  mess'  in  bor'  p'te  mercat'  auioru'  cu'  gard'  et  orreo  adiao' 
et  3  p'ceU'  terr'  iac'  in  Campo  d'c'e  ville  et  2  acr'  ter'  arr*  redd'  v«.  yjd. 

Will'us  filius  d'd  ap  Jor'  duas  sep'al'  d's  prat'  cont'  3  aor'  in  austr'  p'te 
eccl'ie  d'c'e  ville  redd'  zziigs.  vi\jd. 

Bobertus  Pursenall  vnu'  mess'  et  vnu'  gard'  in  austr*  p'te  mercaf  anGr* 
redd'  ^s. 

Will'us  ap  Bobert  9  shopas  subt'  ooem'  aulam  &  zzvigf.  vi\jd. 
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Joh'es  Erthick  vn'  moram'  toc'  Acton  moare  p'  estim'  12  acr*  sabbosc' 
redd'  v». 

Thomas  ap  Harrie  ap  Madokske  vna'  mess'  cam  gard'  adiac'  in  mercat'  aaer* 
redd'  ii\j«.  i^d. 

'  Ellis  ap  Bichard  \mii'  mess'  ctim  gard*  et  3  acr*  terr'  in  Gampo  vocat'  Mas- 
sardre  redd'  yj«.  xd. 

Elizens  ap  Biohards  et  Jo.  ap  Edw.  vn'  mess'  et  gard*  adiao'  in  alto  yico 
cam  3  acr'  terr'  arr*  in  campo  redd'  izs.  ob. 

Tadder  ap  Bise  med'  vnias  ten'ti  cam  dom'  desnp'  edific'  quondam  Actkyn 
ap  len'n  iac'  in  austral'  p'te  vici  d'm  rerss'  roinlu'  d'o'e  yiUe  redd'  yjd. 
nunc  \J8. 

Idem  tenet  2  mess'  sap'  vastu'  d'm  desap'  edific'  ac  vn'  rud'  terT*  in  Wrex- 
ham yaar  redd'  ixd.  nunc  ij«. 

Will'as  Boydon  vnu'  mess'  iux'a  mercat'  anerioru'  et  4  selion'  terr*  escaet' 
eid'm  tost'  adiao'  ac  3  selion'  terr'  escaet'  p'  estim'  5  acr'  terr*  et  vn'  acr*  past' 
iux'a  Akre  hirion  et  i  al'  acr'  terr*  arr*  ap'd  Hjrder  y  Tumor  et  vn'  opdlam 
Bubt'  noyam  aolam  redd'  xvi\js.  rujd,  vnu'  tost'  in  street  y  rob'  in  bor'  p'te 
eiusdem  &  ind. 

D'd  ap  GrifT  ab  Bob'  et  Laben'  vx'  Jenkin  eius  v'  vnu'  mess'  cum  gard' 
adiac'  in  or'  p'te  Cemiter'  ac  vn'  d'm  in  campo  voc'  Eslom  cont'  d'  acr'  past' 
redd'  x\js. 

Bobert  ap  Edward  Treuor  Joh'es  ap  HoeU  et  dauid  ap  Or'  Bob'  vnu'  tost* 

2  acr'  d'  ten'  arr'  et  tres  rod'  past'  in  Wrexham  vaur  vn'  tent'm  et  10  acr* 
past'  ac  vn'  al'  tent'm  et  5  selion'  terr*  escaet'  in  Wrexham  vaur  redd'  xv^s. 
vjd.  p'  cop'. 

Bobertus  ap  John  ap  Madocke  1 1  seliones  p'  estim'  6  acr'  terr*  et  pastur'  in 
co'ibus  campis  redd'  vj«.  vijd. 

Joh'es  Breerton  gen'  2  ten'ta  et  2  gard'  cont'  d'  acr*  A  zixd. 

Joh'es  ap  d'd  ap  Howell  vnu'  tent'm  in  Wrexham  vichan  et  vn'  acr*  in  vn' 
do'  cum  ^ard'  redd'  i^'s.  ilgd. 

Idem  Joh'es  vn'  al'  mess'  in  bor*  p'te  Cemiter'  &  \js.  nu'c  ijs.  iiijd.  vt  die. 

Will'us  ap  d'd  ap  Jer*  vn'  moram  et  duas  past'  terr*  in  orien'  p'te  eccl'ie 
vocat'  wrirgler  vaur  p'  estim'  3  acr'  praf  et  3  acr'  mor*  redd'  xxii^js.  vi^jd. 

Tale  BegVia  ad  Volw^tatelnK 

Tudder  ap  Bees  3  p'cell'  terr'  in  villa  de  Attkymb  p'  estim'  10  acr'  past'  et 
subbosc'  redd'  vj«.  viyd. 

Jen'n  ap  John  vachan  vnu'  tent'm  3  da'  adiac'  in  villa  de  Kymbo  oonf  8 
acr*  past'  redd'  viij^. 

Pyrs  ap  John  Wynn  3  acr*  terr'  escaet'  et  d'  acr*  prat'  iac'  in  villa  de  Uys- 
ikyll  redd'  vj«.  viyd. 

Joh'es  ap  d'd  ap  Gr.  ap  Ithell  vn'  acr*  past'  iac'  in  villa  de  Ooydrowgh  iux'a 
montem  ib'm  p'  redd'  xvd. 

Dauid  ap  Gr.  lloid  2  ten'ta  et  2  da'  p'  estim'  16  acr*  et  d'  ac'  pte  redd' 
vj«.  vi^d. 

Gruff,  ap  HoeU  ap  Foiling  vn'  pastor'  et  d'  acr'  prat'  in  villa  de  Kymo 
redd'  TO^d. 

Edw.  ap  Hoell  2  cla'  terr'  p'  estim'  4  acr'  esceat'  in  Chwytheryn  redd'  i^«. 
reddere  soleb't  iig«. 

Bogerus  ap  John  Wynn  4  acr'  de  terr'  de  escaet'  in  villa  de  Biyneglosse  in 

3  per'  de  terr'  voc'  Tyvether  ygen  Sat's  redd'  \js.  iigd.  olim  xivd. 


I 
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EglotegU  od  Voluniaiem. 

Jo'  ▼'  Eat'nia  ap  deiciss'  vn'  ol'm  too'  place  lollen  in  vill'  de  Esclnae  oont' 
4  acr*  pastar*  redd'  ii^<. 

Bobertne  ap  Edw.  Treaor  7n'  p'oell'  terr*  earn  doxn'  edifio'  et  2  oris  adiao' 
oont'  4  aGr*  in  villa  de  Broughton  redd'  gs.  iijd.  oop. 

Bobertos  ap  Jo.  ap  ll'n  vn'  acr*  ter*  iao'  in  looo  toc'  Ganell  vooat'  Olde 
Aker  redd'  xxd.  ob. 

Eselusham  ad  Voluniatem, 

Bob.  ap  d'd  ap  Or.  ap  Johan  yn'  p'cell'  terr*  too'  7  Kay  iao'  joz'a  mont'  too' 
Olasfree  oont'  20  acr*  &  i^t.  oop. 

Joh'es  Griff'  et  Thomas  Powell  de  Brimbo  tenent  in  Gop'imir  vn'  p'cell  terr* 
&  d'd  ap  Ken'  in  villa  de  Brymbo  redd'  \j«.  yj(2.  ac  vn'  al'  p'oell'  terr*  ib'm  k 
Jor'  Sair  redd'  vs.  vn'  al'  p'cell'  k  Jor*  ap  Jee'm  k  iijs.  xd. 

Vn'  al'  p'cell'  k  bona  ap  p*  k  xd.  ob. 

Yn'  al'  p'cell'  k  dauid  lloid  redd'  y«.  ivd. 

Vn'  p'cell'  k  ll'n  Go'  ap  d'd  ap  Ken'  vizt.  d'  p'tem  mor*  voc'  7  weme  day 
redd'  \js.  vi\jd. 

Vn'  al'  p'cell'  terr'  k  Jor*  ap  Bign'  in  ead'm  redd'  ixd.  7  aor*  i  rod'  terr'  k 
Atha  ap  hoell'  redd'  iijs.  xd.  ob. 

Yn'  al'  acr'  terr*  k  Eig^n'  ap  Grono  redd'  xvi^jd. 

Yn  al'  p'cell'  terr'  k  Jero'  ap  bona  ib'm  redd'  iijjd. 

6  acr'  terr'  voc'  Codhey  Eon'  k  ll'm  Go'  redd'  iigs. 

Yn'  al'  p'cell'  k  Keyed  ap  Medd'  redd'  xvd. 

4  acr'  k  Eign'  6h>'  redd'  g«. 

Yn'  al'  p'cell'  escaet'  k  Citha  vicban  redd'  x^d. 

Sex  selion'  terr'  escaet'  k  U'yn  ap  Talgarth  k  v^s.  ii^d. 

Yn'  p'cell'  escaet'  k  Wm.  Smale  et  Alcocke  redd'  ixs.  yjd. 

19  B^on'  escaet'  k  madock  ap  ll'en  redd'  sgs.  ii^d. 

8  selion'  k  Jo'  ap  Eign'  redd' 

D'd  ap  d'd  2  ten'ta  in  villa  Brymbo  et  8  sepa'l'  cla'  p'  estim'  16  acr*  past' 
et  2  acr*  prat'  k  xxv^s.  jd.  cop. 

Will'us  ap  Madock  ap  ll'en  gen'  vn'  mess'  et  vn'  d'm  lac'  in  villa  de  Biymbo 
cum  snbboso'  iax'a  terr*  Jo.  Apleston  ex'  vn'  et  moont'  ib'm  ex  anstr*  voc' 
Karde  glichm'a  cent'  d'  acr'  redd'  \j«.  ii^d. 

Daoid  ap  Howell'  ap  Jerm'  ap  yoUyn  tenet  ib'm  vn'  ten't'  et  vn'  ci'm  past' 
p'  estim'  2  acr'  terr*  in  Esdusham  iax'a  mont'  ib'm  redd'  ^s.  iigd. 

Gr.  ap  Bobt.  vnu'  orren'  onm  tribos  d'is  adiac'  in  Eselusham  inter  terr* 
Bob'ti  Wynn  ex  austr'  et  terr'  hoell  ap  Jerm'  ap  Hoell  ex'a  bor'  et  terr'  lib' 
tenur'  ip'ius  Gr.  ex  or*  et  terr*  d'd  ap  d'd  ex'a  alta  per  estim'  10  acr'  terr'  arr' 
redd'  ii^s.  igd. 

Ed'ros  ap  Will'm  ap  John  duo  ten't'  duo  sep'al'  cla'  in  villa  de  Bersham 

iux'a  mont'  ib'm  oont'  3  acr'  terr'  k  in  tenur'  Gruff*  ap  d'd  ap  Gr*  k  y«.  ^d. 
cop. 

Dauid  ap  Bobert  lloid  et  Agnes  Gruff*  vx'  eius  4  da'  pastur'  sabbosc'  Coopt' 
voo'  Agowbonys  per  estim'  12  acr*  redd'  xxi^j.  ii^d. 

Joh'es  ap  Bandall  ap  John^  vn'  tent'm  voc'  playes  y  Colemendy  et  Tj&e  y 

^  John  ab  Bandle  ab  John  of  PlAs  Madog.    (K.  pedigree.) 
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Kyneston  in  villa  de  xpioneth  ken'  per  estim*  xvj  acr*  past*  ft  xv^s.  yd.  ob. 
oop. 

Joh'es  Trenor  vna'  tenf  m  vn'  dam'  ten'  in  villa  de  Brymbo  cont'  4  aor* 
terr'  arr'  redd'  iiijs. 

Graff*  ap  Madocke  vn'  mess*  et  6  da'  terr'  escaet'  cont'  24  acr*  et  vnu'  acr* 
prat'  yoc'  Tyrmayige  in  villa  xpioneth  Kynryge  redd'  z^d. 

D'd  ap  Edw.  vn'  mess'  et  vn'  croft  ac  pom'  cont'  a  acr*  terr*  in  villa  de  xpi- 
oneth kynryge  redd'  x^jd. 

Hugo  ap  John  vn'  mess'  in  villa  xpioneth  Kynrige  cni  p'tin'  3  da'  terr* 
cont'  2  acr*  redd'  xxjd,  ob. 

Qraff*  ap  ll'en  ap  howell  vn'  d'm  pastor'  cont'  2  acr*  voc'  playes  lolleyn 
redd'  iiig«. 

Edward  ap  Madock  ap  d'd  vn'  tent'm  et  acr'  in  viUat'  de  Moreton  et  Esda- 
sham  redd' 

Pickhill  et  Sesiwicke  ad  VohintcUem. 

Edwarde  ap  Madocke  ap  Jeer'n  ap  Biohard  et  Elizens  eins  frater  vna' 
tent'm  et  2  da'  cum  pomar*  per  estimar*  4  aor'  et  7  le'  butts  per  estim'  2  acr* 
redd'  v\j«.  jd. 

Vnu'  d'm  et  4  butts  cont'  5  acr*  voc'  Henred  ysa  &  Eliz.  fford  redd*  xxd. 

Oruff.  ap  Edw.  vnu'  mesuag^  et  4  da'  per  estim'  et  6  butts  i  acr'  8  redd' 
v\j«.  vd. 

Cohham  Aimer  €id  VolunUUem.^-'The  Manor  of  Burton. 

Joh'es  Bodon  gen'  vj  acr*  pastur'  in  villa  de  Ghrefford  redd'  ii«.  oop. 
Joh'es  ap  d'd  ap  John  tenet  ib'm  per  redd'  v\]«. 

Cohham  laeoyde  ad  Voluniaiem  in  Holte. 

Edw.  ap  Howell  3  acr'  terr*  arr'  in  loco  vocat'  Alingdon  in  vno  d'o  redd*  \)«. 
Joh'es  Boydon  9  acr'  pastur*  vocat'  le  Gethley  &  xxvjs.  vi\jd.  et  4  acr'  vocat' 
Byston  redd'  ilgt.  &  4  sup'  Jo.  Bob.  et  Jo.  ap  Gr.  in  Isoold. 

Hewlingion  ckd  Voluniaiem  in  Holie. 

Will'us  Smith  2  da'  terr*  arr*  et  past'  continen'  6  acr'  redd'  vi^s.  uijd. 

Joh'es  Boydon  Sen'  8  acr'  pastur*  et  i  acr'  prati  voc'  sixe  acres  enyon'  croft 
dye  &  Bowmead  &  xjs. 

Thomas  Edgeworth  vnu'  d'm  pastur'  continen'  |j  acr'  vn'  rod'  vocat'  Con- 
ynges  land  redd'  iiijs.  vjd. 

Ifcoyde  ad  Voluniaiem. 

Bio'ufl  ap  d'd  vnu'  ten't'm  ao  vnu'  d'm  ac  10  aor'  in  dutton  dyna  redt' 
viy«.  iiigd.  et  d'no  p'na  da'  iux'a  viam  ducen'  versus  Wrexham  cont'  3  acr'  et 
I  rod'  past'  &  ^a,  ijd, 

Hugo  ap  Griffith  vnu'  tost'  et  vnu'  d'm  past'  cont'  4  acr'  voc'  Eai  John  ap 
ll'en  ac'  vn'  acr*  past'  adiao'  redd'  iijs,  iiy d. 

Will'us  ap  John  vn'  p'cell'  terr*  in  sep'alit'  voc'  Threaker  cont'  3  acr'  d' 
terr*  arr'  redd'  iija.  ao  etiam  vn'  al'  d'm  voc'  Pewstyn  cont'  4  aor*  3  rods  redd' 
igs.  vd.  et  pec'  prati  cont'  8  aor*  in  Colston  redd'  xiijd. 

Bobert  ap  d'd  ap  Bichard  duas  dausae  in  sep'alit'  cum  vno  dome  de  nouo 
edificat'  cont'  7  aor'  in  villa  Sutton  ac  vn'  acr'  prati  ib'm  ao  2  acr*  terr'  arr' 
in  Dutto'  dyua  in  vno  d'o  redd'  vijs.  v^d.  ob. 

Hugh  ap  Thomas  ap  d'd  ap  Bichard  vnu'  domu'  de  nouo  edificat'  ac  vn' 
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d'm  oont'  5  aor*  terr*  arr'  vocat*  Wynfeild  ao  al'  cont'  3  aor*  ao  yna*  pec*  et 
vnu'  batt'  prati  in  viUa  de  Sutton  et  Dutton  dyva  cont'  d'  acr'  redd*  v\j«. 
▼yd.  ob. 

WiU'as  ap  d'd  ap  Bichord  vna'  doma'  do  none  edificat*  et  tria  da'  pastor* 
oont'  8  aor*  terr*  anr*  et  pastnr*  in  Dutton  redd*  yijsn  Yijd,  ob. 

Joh'es  Boydon  Jun*r  6  acr*  terr*  ib*m  in  2  p*oell8  in  Akre  Werwicke  redd* 
ii\]«.  2  ao*  in  al*  pec*  too*  Bay  &  x^d. 

Bic*u0  ap  Jenkin  3  da*  oont'  6  acr*  inx*a  ffiraue  &  ix«.  oop. 

Joh*e8  ap  Hugh  Gr.  xijd, 

John  ap  Jen*n  ap  d*d  vs. 

Pers*  Smith  g«.  i^d. 

John  ap  Biohard  ap  Edw.  5  butts  ib*m  cont'  8  aor*  in  dolwemeth  Cheoocke 
redd'  ii^a.  ob. 

Agnes  ap  Jo.  ap  Medd*  2  aor*  et  2  rods'  terr*  et  d'd  ap  Jo*  in  villa  de  Caeca 
dutton  redd*  xri^d.  p*  cop*  quousq*. 

Eadem  Agnes  duas  p*uas  dausse  past*  in  viUa  de  Gaooa  dutton  cont*  12 
acr*  et  ru*  p'ua  p'oell'  prat'  adiac'  cont*  d*  acr*  et  i  rod*  redd*  zvjs. 

Bobert  ap  Edw.  Treforth  8  aor*  terr*  vnde  3  et  d'  sunt  p't'  et  res'ns  arr'  in 
dutton  y  Vrayne  redd'  lajs.  Yd,  per  cop*  Hen.  7  in  qua  reseruat  nisi  xvj«. 

Dauid  lloid  ap  m'ed'  vnu*  tent'm  et  3  da*  terr*  in  zpioneth  ken  cont*  vij 
acr*  redd'  wjm.  mjd. 

d*d  ap  M*ed*  ap  Gr*  vnu'  mess'  et  2  da'  in  Dinnille  oont'  4  acr'  redd'  iis.  vjd. 

Joh'es  ap  d'd  6h>'  vnu*  mess*  3  da*  in  Buabon  cont*  2  acr*  redd'  zvjd. 

Eden  ap  d'd  ap  Eden  ynu'  tent'm  2  da'  et  p*cell*  iac*  in  Dinnille  cont*  7 
acr*  terr*  et  d*  prat*  redd*  ii^x.  viijd. 

Bobertus  ap  Madoo  ap  d*d  ap  Jollyn  1  acr*  terr*  in  Buiton  redd*  Yi\jd. 

D'd  ap  Jeen'n  ap  John  ynu'  cl'm  past'  too*  Glyn*  Go'  p*  est*  2  aor*  redd*  y«. 

Edw.  ap  Jeen'n  ap  Hoell  d*  acr*  terr*  voc'  Barthyaip  &  mid,  Fendriste  quia 
tenet  et  quomodo. 

'     Burton  ad  Voluntatem. 

D'd  ap  Howell  vnu'  tent'm  de  nouo  ediflcat'  redd'  iy«.  izd.  18  selion'  terr* 
p'  estim'  d'  acr'  in  villa  de  Gresford  p'  cop'. 

Idem  d'd  ap  Hoell  diu'sse  terr'  escaet'  ib'm  viz.  18  sdion'  terr*  p'  est'  i  aor* 
d'  redd'  zv\jd. 

Petrus  Pilston  gen'  vnu'  d*m  ^j  acr*  escaet*  voo'  Lett  land  in  villa  de  Ghres- 
ford  redd'  ys,  izd. 

Will'us  Boydon  vnu'  d'm  p'te  in  Huntley  3  acr*  terr*  arr*  et  8  al*  p'cell*  terr* 
p*  estim'  5  acr'  redd*  ixs, 

Joh'es  Aimer  ar'  vn'  rod*  terr*  in  Allington  escaet'  &  vjd. 

Will'us  Allington  vn'  p'na  p'cell'  terr'  in  Alington  &  yijd.  et  terdam  p'tem 
vnius  acr*  p'ti  &  Jo.  decka  &  yjd. 

Joh'es  ap  Edw.  ap  Jollyn  a  cla'  ar'  in  Allington  p'  estim'  5  acr'  pasf  et  vn' 
acr*  p'ti  in  Gwergloth  Hulkinge  redd'  izs.  vjd. 

Edw.  ap  Gruff,  ap  Edw.  vnu'  tent'm  et  in  noss'  6  da'  cont'  8  acr*  terr'  ar' 
et  2  acr'  p'ti  in  Aling^n  &  zzv«. 

Howell  ap  Ghr.  ap  Edw.  vnu'  tent'm  10  acr*  terr*  in  villa  de  Gwersilt  redd* 
viijf.  lijga. 

Idem  Howell  4  acr*  et  i  rod'  de  terr*  in  werselt  &  mjs,  vd. 

Bob.  ap  d'd  vnu'  tent'm  vn'  d'm  4  ac'  et  vn'  mora'  de  acr'  in  AlL'ngton 
redd'  vig«.  viijd. 
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Edw.  Madook  2  da'  in  Alington  8  acr*  terr*  et  acr*  p'ati  redd'  ynjs,  ixd.  ob. 

Will'oB  ap  Madock  2  ola'  terr*  4  aor*  in  Alington  et  acr'  p'ati  redd'  iu. 

Joh'es  ap  Edw.  ap  Jollyn  vn'  p'cell'  yast'  d'  ac*  in  Aling^n  &  iigef. 

Joh'ee  Bodon'  gen'  duo  ten'ta  com  6  olauss'  10  acr*  past'  &  yJB.  per  annu' 
et  6  aor*  terr*  yoo'  Ackayre  xigt.  et  vn'  ao*  d'  past'  iac'  ib'm  de  terr*  serf 
redd'  iiij«. 

Gr.  ap  Madock  ap  Hoell  vn'  mesa'  4  da'  22  ac'  in  llay  &  ^<.  \}d. 

Dauid  ap  John  ap  Jenkin  vn'  tent'm  et  7  acr*  terr'  arr'  et  i  acr*  prati  redd' 

Bic'us  ap  Bio'  ap  Howell  vn'  mess'  9  aor*  et  d'  rods'  in  villa  de  Gwersilt 
redd'  ix«.  i^d, 

Madoo  ap  Or.  vn*  tent'm  3  da'  oont'  4  aer*  et  8  in  wershdt  &  li^js.  xd. 

Madoc  ap  d'd  vn'  mees'  4  da'  teir'  oont'  6  acr*  et  ii^s.  ixd. 

ll'en  ap  Bobt.  ap  Jono  vn'  mess'  5  da'  oont'  10  acr'  in  villa  de  Wershnll. 

D'd  ap  ll'en  ap  HoeU  vn'  mess'  ij  acr*  pastor'  redd'  \j«. 

Joh'es  ap  Or.  ap  ll'en  dno  da'  terr'  et  vn'  more  2  ao^  et  2  acr*  more  in  ham- 
let de  Hay  redd'  vt.  jd. 

Hoell  ap  John  vachan  vnn'  tent'm  5  da'  24  acr'  past'  in  hamlet. 

Jo.  ap  Will'os  ap  Jollyn  tenet  ib'm  vn'  mess'  5  da'  6  acr'  arr'  et  pastor* 
redd'  vi^t.  vd.  ob. 

Edw.  Foleston  3  acr'  terr*  escaet'  in  Kay  manor  in  Allington  redd'  mjs.  ijd. 

Lodouioos  ap  Bob.  ap  d'd  ap  Gr.  vno'  mess'  6  da'  10  acr'  in  Wersholte 
redd'  xiy«.  injd. 

Joh'es  ap  M'ed'  vno'  d'm  past'  6  acr'  in  Alington  et  vn'  acr*  ib'm  redd'  xvs. 

Jo.  Aimer  gen'  3  p'cell'  more  5  acr'  d'  terr'  &  vy«.  vn'  rod'  terr'  in  Kilworth 
bleddyn  r*  xd.  et  vn'  rod'  d^  issa  redd'  xvigd.  qoart'  p'tem  vnios  rod' 

terr'  escaet'  &  madock  ap  d'd  redd'  \jd.  et  piscariom  aqon  de  dee  viz.  inter 
Bowbridge  et  Bydy  Ithell  bridge  r'dd'  x\jd. 

Edw.  Aimer  v\]«. 

Edw.  Foleston  i^s,  iigd. 

Edw.  Aimer  x^d. 

Idem  Jo.  Aimer  vno'  pastor*  in  Allington  redd'  li^js.  et  vno'  p'cdl'  &  ItheU 
ap  d'd  ap  Ithell  redd'  iig«.  et  3  p'cell's  terr'  ar'  redd'  xvjd.  olim  zja,  iiijd. 
-  Joh'es  Trefor  et  Jenkin  ap  Will'm  vnu'  ten't'm  6  da'  in  Alington  cont'  vij 
acr*  terr'  et  i  acr'  prat'  redd'  xvi\js.  yd.  ob. 

Habitantes  ville  de  Borton  tenent  ib'm  de  terr'  escaet'  voc'  Tyr  Madoc 
Hayen  d'  acr*  terr'  satis  cognit  tamen  dicont  qood  tenent  vlt'a  od  qoant'  10 
acr*  resos  inde  iac'  iox'a  terr*  Bogeri  Foleston  mil'  in  hamlet  de  llay 
redd'  ijs. 

Habitantes  ville  de  Wersholte  vno'  pec'  vast'  vocat'  Aker  Flintshire  iac' 
ib'm  conf  d'  acr'  terr'  redd'  xvd. 

D'd  ap  John  ab  Bob.  3  acr*  oscaet'  in  Gresford  redd'  ijs. 

D'd  ap  Gr.  et  Madoc  ap  Bob.  2  acr'  terr'  escaet'  r*  i^s,  iiigd. 

Hugo  Firkett  2  acr'  teir'  escaet'  ib'm  redd'  ^s.  ii\jd. 

Joh'es  Myringe  vn'  acr'  terr'  escaet  in  Gresford  r*  xii^d. 

Will'us  Boras  3  rods'  terr*  escaet'  ib'm  redd'  ixd. 

Thomas  Bowlet  3  acr*  terr'  ib'm  redd'  iiy*.  i^'d.  rector  de  Gresford. 

Bic'us  Langeford  vno'  mess'  2  cla'  4  acr'  past'  et  ar*  in  Gresford  redd' 
xvi^d.  et  3  p'cdl'  terr'  2  acr'  in  Alington  redd'  ij<.  vd. 


^  A  blank  in  the  original. 
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Dinuille  p'posiV  ad  Voluntatem. 

Danid  ap  Jo.  ap  Jeen'n  ap  dd'  duy  2  aor*  prat*  de  terr*  nat'  in  xpioneth 
vichan  redd'  \j«.  Ti^d. 

Bob.  ap  Jo.  ap  d*d  ap  Kiohard  3  da'  et  dia'ase  peo'  terr*  in  Dinuille  cont' 
21  aor*  terr*  nat'  r*  xvs,  jd.  cop. 

D'd  ap  Bob.  ap  Ady  4  aor*  terr*  in  dinuille  r*  vs.  vujd, 

Hoell  ap  Jo.  uis.  yjd. 

Martin  Bromfield  \j«.  iid.^ 

Joh'es  Browghton  7  da'  terr*  cont'  3  acr*  ib'm  ixa,  xd.  viz.  vSja.  vjd.  pro 
terr*  escaet'  et  zvjd.  p'  nat'  terr*  p'  cop. 

Idem  Jo.  Broughton  5  acr'  terr'  serf  r*  ilgs.  izd. 

BegnalduB  ap  Jo.  vn'  da'  terr*  iuz'  p'oc'  de  Dinville  oont'  3  acr*  pastur' 
redd'  ijs.  viyd. 

Jen'  Go'  ap  Jo.  Tudder  3  da'  et  p'oell'  terr'  in  villa  xpioneth  vichan  6  acr* 
terr'  et  paatur*  redd'  vt.  ii^d.  vizt.  zii^d.  ballio  escaet'  et  ii^s.  ijd,  ballio  pre- 
posit'  de  terr*  nat'. 

Bob.  ap  Jo.  ap  ll'en  ap  Ady  t'  ib'm  vn'  acr*  in  do'  sep'al  redd'  vi\jd. 

Dauid  ap  Medd'  ap  Gruff'  vnn'  sep'al'  d'm  3  aor*  terr'  nat'  ib'm  redd'  ujs. 

•  •  •  •     m 

mjd. 

Jo.  ap  d'd  ap  Morgan  et  Hu'  ap  d'd  ap  Morgan  nat'  d'ni  B's  vnn'  mess' 
vnu'  d'm  terr'  cont'  5  acr'  viz.  4  aor'  sort'  et  i  acr*  nat'  redd'  ii\j«.  v^d.  vizt. 
Baliuo  escaet'  iigt.  xjd.  et  nat'  BaUi'o  preposit'  ib'm  vi^d. 

Edr*  ap  d'd  ap  Jen'n  ap  Hova  4  cla'  terr'  in  ezpioneth  vaohan  de  terr*  & 
Jo.  ap  Bob.  ap  Madoc  ap  d'd  nat'  r'  v«.  vjd. 

£dw.  ap  d'd  xx^d. 

Jo.  ap  Aden  zx\j«. 

The  whole  is  set  downe  igt.  vjd. 

Idem  Ed'rus  ib'm  3  acr*  ten'  serf  voc'  Bran  7  pours  iao'  in  villa  expioneth 
vaghan  redd'  ij«. 

Margaret  v'  madock  vnu'  tent'm  4  da'  terr*  cont'  2  aor'  iac'  in  villa  xpion- 
eth vaghan  redd'  ija.  xd. 

Will'us  ap  d'd  ap  Pillyn  et  Jo.  ap  Will'm  John  vn'  mess  3  da'  p'  estim'  7 
acr*  redd'  xgi .  vigd.  de  quibus  redd'  ballio  ex  vj«.  yd. 

Bob.  ap  d'd  ap  Gr.  vnu'  mess'  et  2  da'  terr*  escaet'  in  villa  expioneth  vaghan 
p'  estim'  7  acr*  past'  redd'  vi^a.  iigd.  et  vnu'  rod'  terr'  in  dinuille  preposit' 
redd'  iijd. 

Elizabeth  ap  John  ap  M'edd  et  Margaret  ap  d'd  ap  Tudder  soror  eius  vnu' 
d'm  past'  p'  est'  21  acr*  in  xpioneth  vichan  et  dinuille  de  terr'  &  Gr'  ap  len'n 
ap  Hona  r*  vj«.  jd.  cop. 

Joh'es  ap  Mathe  ap  d'd  ap  Gr.  vnu'  mess'  et  6  da'  terr*  cont'  24  acr'  terr' 
nat'  et  vn'  acr*  p'te  ib'm  redd'  xxvi\ja.  ijd.  vizt.  pro  d'c'a  ac  terr*  i^f.  cop. 

Bic'us  ap  Jo.  vnu'  tent'm  5  da'  terr*  sort'  p'  est'  xv  acr'  terr'  escaet'  redd' 

Edw.  ap  Howell  ap  Edw.  vnu'  mess'  4  p'oell'  terr'  ib'm  p'  estim'  15  acr'  terr' 
escaet'  in  villa  expioneth  vachan  redd'  v^x. 

^  Martin  Bromfldd,  of  Bryn  j  Wiwer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Galfridus  or 
Geoffrey  Bromfidd  of  that  place,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Henry  VIII,  who  was  made  Banger  for  life  of  the  "  Little  Pork/'  in  the 
lordship  of  Chirk,  on  the  loth  April,  30th  Henry  VII.     (Patent  Bolls.) 
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Edw.  ap  M'dd  ap  U'en  vn'  aor*  terr*  nat*  in  zpioneth  vachan  redd'  xi\j<i. 

D'd  lloid  ap  Jo.  ap  Edw.  yna'  mess'  4  da'  terr'  p'  est  40  acr*  terr'  et  2  acr' 
p'ti  in  xpioneth  vachan  &  de  terr*  hoell  ap  Bady  ap  Hooa  ap  Molde  nat'  redd' 
ziz«.  cnm  yjd.  inc'ro  cop. 

Moreton  Anglieorum  ad  VoluwtaU^. 

Graff,  ap  John^  vna'  tent'm  20  aor*  terr*  air'  in  villa  de  Moreton  ao  vnu' 
gard'  oont'  i  rod'  redd'  zyl\js.  vd. 

Morgan  ap  d'd  ap  Grono  vna'  tent'm  de  noao  edificaf  2  da'  terr'  10  acr^ 
past'  redd'  v\J9.  ixd.  cop. 

Joh'es  ap  Thomas  vna'  tenf  m  4  acr'  terr*  arr*  et  d'  aor*  prati  in  Moreton 
redd'  vja.  vi^d. 

Bobt.  ap  Will'm  ap  John  vna'  mess'  2  chi'  6  acr*  terr*  arr*  et  4  aor*  prat' 
redd'  xi^a.  zd. 

B'd  ap  Jen'n  ap  Jo.  vna'  mess'  3  acr*  past'  et  i  acr*  prat'  in  villa  dinoille 
redd'  iijs.  iijjd.  cop. 

Jeen'n  ap  John  Taddor  vna'  tent'm  in  Moreton  2  da'  4  acr*  pastor*  redd' 
i^s.  xd. 

Joh'es  Sonlley  Jan.  vn'  cl'm  pastar*  cam  gard'  p*  estim'  3  aor'  in  villa  de 
Moreton  redd'  ij«.  xd. 

D'd  ap  Madoc  ap  Bobt.  cert'  terr*  iac'  in  Moreton  &  in  tenar'  Bicei  ap  Jo. 
ll'en  cont'  40  aor'  past'  voo'  Tir  Bese  redd'  xx^'».  et  5  acr*  terr*  et  i  acr*  prati 
vocat'  Tir  ve  redd'  iiy«.  viyd.  cop'.  Et  vna'  mess'  4  acr'  pastar'  voc*  Tir  Gr' 
r'  X8.  jd.  ob.  et  d'  aor*  p'ati  aastr'  p'te  campi  voc'  Tir  7  vess'  redd'  yjd. 

Bobertas  ap  Jo.  ap  Jen'n  ap  U'enn  vn'  acr'  terr*  serf  voc*  Aker  Hdogg 
redd'  xd. 

Joh'es  ap  ll'en  ap  Ady  5  da'  past'  15  aor*  redd'  yjs.  xd. 

Elenor  v*  d'd  2  mess'  cam  gard'  in  Moreton  redd'  vd. 

Kenricke  ap  Jen'n  d'  ac'  de  vast'  redd'  yd. 

Bedwall  ad  Volvrntatem. 

Jryon  Granstone  2  ten'ta  8  da'  16  acr*  terr'  arr'  et  past'  et  d'  aor*  prati  in 

Bedwall  redd'  xi^s.  vjd. 

D'd  ap  Jo.  ap  Jenkin  vna'  mess'  5  da'  14  acr*  terr*  adiac'  in  Bedwall  redd' 

xlvs.  vd.  ob. 

Solebat  redd'  10  E.  4  lxxv\j«.  ii^jd. 

EHzens  ap  Bichard  vn'  cl'm  past'  in  villa  m'chrohyaU  redd'  iis. 

Jo.  Crewe  ap  ll'en  vna'  tent'm  25  acr'  terr'  et  pastar'  in  Bedwall  redd'  xxvs. 
cop. 

Engharad  v'  d'd  ap  Jeen'n  ap  ll'en  vna'  tent'm  2  cla'  terr*  4  acr' redd'  iis.  ^d. 

Engharad  wen  cert'  terr'  voc'  Tyr  danyell  16  acr'  in  Bedwall  redd'  zj5.  vjd. 
de  ant'  redd'  sol'  xv\j«. 

^  Grafi^ydd  ab  John  ab  David,  of  Gae  Cyriog,  descended  from  Cynwrig  ab 
Bhiwallon.    Ermine,  a  lion  rampant  sdbU.    (F.  pedigree.) 
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WILL  OF  DAVID  AP  MEUEIC  VYCHAK 

David  ap  Mbtjsic  Vtchah  of  Nanney  (now  Nannaa)  was  the  representative, 
in  his  day,  of  probably  the  greatest  family  in  the  coonty  of  Merioneth ;  that 
alone  of  Yanghan  of  Cors  y  Gedol  may  have  equalled  it.  He  was  grandson 
to  Howel  Sele  of  Nanney  (see  notes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Marmion,  8vo  edi- 
tion, Edinburgh,  vol.  vii,  p.  396),  and  is  now  represented  by  a  family  whioh 
long  and  deservedly  occupied  the  highest  position  in  the  above  mentioned 
county,  the  Vanghans  of  Nannau,  Hengwrt,  and  "Rtg. 

This  will  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  to  how  considerable  an  extent  pay- 
ments other  than  pecuniary  ones  were  the  custom  in  Wales  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  what  these  cutiodes  of  the  test- 
ator's cattle  were.  May  they  not  have  been  occupying  tenants  upon  his 
estates,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  charge  of  his  heaaU  upon  certain  speci- 
fied conditions  ? 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  following  passage  relating  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Dolgelley,  so  lat-e  as  1799,  in  Wigstead's  Tour  in  Wales,  printed  in 
that  year,  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  friend  :  "  The  value  of  money 
has  been  but  lately  at  all  known  amongst  them." 

187a.  W.  W.  E.  W. 

"  In  dei  nomine  Amen  xv^'mo  die  mensis  Septembris  anno  domini  milee- 
simo  quadringentesimo  nonagesimo  quinto.  Ego  dauit  ap  Mevruc  Yechan, 
compos  mentis,  integre  ao  sane  memorie,  Infirmns  tamen  ac  debilis  in  oor- 
pore  mortem  inde  in  minire  suspicando  coxporalem,  Condo  test  amentum 
hunc  modum«  In  primis  lego  animam  meam  deo  pmnipotenti,  beate  Marie 
intemerate  Yirgini,  matzi  sue,  ao  omnibus  Sanctis,  angelis,  &  archangelis 
eius,  corpus  quoque  meum  ad  sepelliendum  in  monasterio  beate  marie  vir- 
ginis  de  Kymmer.  Item  lego  Abbati  &  conventui  de  Eymmer  pro  decimis 
obUtis  xiy*.  iujjd.  Item  lego  domino  John  ap  Howel  ap  Ethel  curato  meo 
xi\]«.  ii^d.  Item  lego  fabrioe  ecdesie  de  llanvaohraith  yj«.  vigd.  Item  lego 
fabrice  monasterii  de  Kymmer  z«.  Item  lego  £ftbrice  ecdesie  beate  Marie 
uirginis'de  Dolgelle  quatuor  nobilia.  Item  lego  fratribus  de  Bangoria  z«. 
Item  lego  fratribus  do  Han  vais  xf .  Item  lego  vj«.  Yujd,  ad  vitriandum 
fenestrum  in  hospitals  Sancti  Johannis  baptiste  GK>anes.  Item  lego  zli.  ad 
celebrandum^  per  duos  annos  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  omnium  fidelium  de- 
fnnctorum.  Item  lego  Yiijs.  ad  celebrandum  ^no  trigentalia  pro  anima  mea 
&  omnium  proauorum  fiddium.  Item  lego  vj«.  vi^d.  ad  reparacionem  pontis 
de  Edym'.  Item  lego  leuan  ap  Bynallt  quatuor  marcas.  Item  lego  Eng- 
harad  filie  mee  tota  grana  mea  existentia  in  orio  meo,  &  quinque  marcas  in 
pecuniis  ad  soluenda  dcbita.  Item  lego  ille  Engharad  omnes  bestias  meas 
existentes  in  custodia  quorundum  david  lloyd  ap  leuan  ap  Uewelyn  ap  Ead- 
ogan,  &  Uewelyn  bach,  &  hoc  ad  dotandam  illam  si  vizerit  &  maritata  fuerit 
secundum  consilium  amicomm  &  consangninorum'  (tie);  sin  autem  illas 
bestias  relinquo  Howel  filio  meo,  &  sic  de  omnibus  aliis  fiiliabus  meis.    Item 


^  Query,  an  omission  here  ? 

'  She  was  married  to  John  ap  Bees  ap  Griffith  of  Feniarth. 
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leg^  Elen  Uojd  filie  mee  Ix'ta  bestias  que  sunt  in  cuatodia  Kobart  ap  Mar- 
edudd.  Item  quinque  bestias  existentes  in  custodia  coiasdam  Elen  verch 
Bobert  ap  david  sub  oondidone  ut  supra.  Item  lego  Katrine  filie  mee  xlrg 
bestias  que  sunt  in  custodia  Bobart  ap  Meredudd  ap  davidj  &  sex  bestias 
que  sunt  apud  howel  ap  david  ap  hew.  Item  deoem  bestias  que  sunt  in  cus- 
todia bowel  ap  dyo  ap  leuan  ap  Ethel.  Item  xvj  bestias  que  sunt  in  custo- 
dia Goenhoyar  verch  leuan  ap  Guttyn,  quoad  dotandum  lUam  sub  condici- 
one  in  supremum  dictum  est.  Item  lego  Marie  filie  mee  xl  bestias  que  sunt 
in  custodia  leuan  ap  david  ap  leuan  Goch.  Item  lego  Elysabet  filie  mee 
xyj  bestias  que  sunt  in  custodia  Gruffith  ap  Ener  ap  Howel.  Item  tres 
bestias  que  sunt  in  custodia  Guttyn  koch.  Item  quatuor  bestias  que  sunt 
in  custodia  david  ap  llewelyn  ap  atha.  Item  lego  Lowre  filie  mee  xvj  bestias 
que  sunt  in  custodia  Giittonyn  ap  leuan  buL  Kesiduum  uero  omnium  bono- 
rum  meorum  superius  non  legatorum«  tam  mobilium  quam  inmobilium,  do 
et  lego  howel  ap  david  filio  meOj  qui  (sic)  ordino  facio  &  constituo  meum 
verum  executorem  ut  ipse  gratia  spiritus  sancti  inspiratus  disponat  et  ordi- 
nat  pro  salute  anime  mee  &  omnium  defunctorum  fidelium,  prout  ille  melius 
▼idebit  in  x*o  (Ohristo).  Item  rolo  &  ordino  ac  constituo  howel  Vachan  ap 
Howel  ap  Gruffith  ap  Jankyn  Tutorem  filii  mei«  &  superuisorem  ac  defenso- 
rem  testamenti  meL  Hiis  testibus,  Magistro  lodouico  Glyn'  Bectore'  de 
Dolgelle,  domino  Johanne  ap  howel  ap  Ethel,  dauid  ap  howel  ap  Gruffith  ap 
Jankyn,  cum  multis,  die  mense  &  anno  supradictis. 

"  Et  ego  ludouicus  Glyn,  in  decretis  Baocalarius,  officialis  domini  archidi- 
aconi  Myrioneth,  hoc  presens  testamentum  vidi  probaui  ac  insinuaui,  &  ad 
eius  ezecutionem,  executorem  in  eo  relictum  liberaliter  admisi :  in  rei  testi- 
monium sigillum  officii  nostri  presentibus  apposui*  vioesimo  die  menais  Sep- 
tembris  Anno  domini  M*oiiy*c  nonagesimo  quarto.'*  ^ 

L.  S.,  of  which  little  is  left. 


DENBIGH  RECEIPTS. 


Extriicted  from  Harl.  128,  /o.  37. 

Valor  Benffic^  in  Wallia,. 

Denhighe  Eeceytes,     Com*  Denhighe  viz : 

Bector  et  Decim'  xo.  Infra  Offic'  Joh'is  Osborne  Auditoris  Joh'is  SaJys- 
buxy  mi'  Beceptoris. 

NOBTHWALL*. 

Gomitat'  Denbigh'. — Valor  om'  &  sing'lar'  rector'  eod'ia'  xa'  oblaoion'  pen- 
don'  pordon'  ac  al'  consil'  in  com'  pred'  on'at  in  revenc'  Begie  Ma'  cum  vni- 
uersis  &  singulis  suis  deduccion'  &  reprise'  p'ut  inferins  p'tic'lar'  p'  in&a 
offic'  Joh'is  Osborne  Aud'  et  Joh'is  SaJysbury  Mi'  Becept'. 

Terr'  &  possession'  nup'  Monaster  de  Valle  Cruz : 

Bector  de  Chirke  in  tenur*  Joh'is  Edwards  p'  annu'  idi,  Bector'  de  Wrez- 
hame  in  tenur'  Will'mi  Pycheringe  p'  annu'  \U.  Bector'  de  Byvabon  in  tenur' 
d'c'i  Will'mi  p'  annu'  xzixZi.  xyj«.  vigd.    Bector'  de  llangoUen  in  tenur*  d'c'i 

*  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  date  of  the  will  or  of  the  probate. 
The  former  is  dated  later  than  the  latter. 
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SIR   ROBERT   MANSELL,  KNT.,  VICE-ADSIIRAL 

OF   ENGLAND. 

{Continue  from  p.  45.) 

The  year  1620  found  Sir  Robert  about  forty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  most  busily  employed.  It  is  clear  from 
various  entries  in  the  State  papers  that  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  ships  and  the  general 
administration  of  dockyard  stores  received  his  close  at- 
tention, while  at  the  same  time  he  had  to  attend,  and 
did  certainly  attend,  closely  to  the  details  of  the  glass- 
making  business,  and  to  the  defence  of  his  patented 
rights.  The  latter  cares  must  have  been  by  very  much 
the  most  trying  to  his  temper,  for  the  rising  spirit  of 
the  century  was  vehemently  opposed  to  monopolies,  of 
which  his  was  one  of  the  least  defensible.  His  men 
and  material  had  to  be  imported,  and  the  former  were 
perpetually  leaving  him,  tempted  by  high  offers  from 
his  opponents  and  rivals  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
He  had  brought  over  from  Venice  John  MariadelFAcqua, 
who  left  him  to  be  master  of  the  glass  works  in  Scot- 
land, where  however  he  stayed  but  a  short  time  and  re- 
turned to  England.  Sir  Robert  accused  Mr.  Ward,  the 
goldsmith  of  Cheapside,  and  others  of  having  seduced 
him.  February,  1620,  he  sent  Howgill  and  Greene  to 
the  Marshalsea  for  importing  foreign  glass.  They 
alleged  that  his  glass  was  bad,  and  he  had  supplied 
them  with  his  worst  for  the  -king  s  new  buildings  at 

4th  sei;.,  YOif.  lY.  15 
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Newmarket.  Colboume,  the  hour-glass  maker  to  the 
commissioners  for  glass,  also  complained  that  he  was 
forced  to  buy  Sir  Robert's  London  glass,  which  was  bad 
and  high  priced.  He  wishes  leave  to  purchase  at  Sir 
Robert's  other  works,  and  asks  that  glass  imported 
contrary  to  the  proclamation,  and  claimed  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert, may  be  held  in  charge  till  it  be  seen  whether  he 
can  supply  glass  sufficient.  The  glaziers  also  com- 
plain that  the  glass  is  bad,  brittle,  and  dear ;  and  they 
ask  encouragement  for  the  Scottish  works.  Sir  Robert 
meets  all  this  by  asserting  that  the  scarcity  of  glass  is 
from  no  fault  of  his ;  that  he  has  spent  much  in  improving 
its  quality ;  and  that  its  high  price  is  caused  by  the 
high  price  of  coal.  Then  follow  conflicting  reports  as 
to  quality.  Four  glaziers  assert  some  to  be  bad,  but 
the  most  part  serviceable.  The  Glaziers'  Company 
find  most  unserviceable.  Inigo  Jones,  as  surveyor 
of  works,  finds  the  glass  mixed,  good  and  bad,  and 
very  thin  in  the  middle.  These  attacks  were  sharpened 
by  a  proclamation,  a  month  before,  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  patent.  Mention  is  made  of  a  grant  for  a 
looking-glass  manufactory,  to  which  Sir  Robert  objects. 

After  all  this  it  is  a  relief  to  find  the  old  sailor  once 
more  preparing  to  appear  upon  his  proper  element. 
18th  January,  1620,  it  is  reported  that  he  is  to  be  ad- 
miral of  a  fleet  to  be  dispatched  against  the  Algerine 
pirates.  Lord  Nottingham,  whose  powers  were  failing, 
had  sold  his  office  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  to 
the  new  High  Admiral  Sir  Robert  tended  his  advice  to 
employ  the  time  of  peace  in  building  ships  of  war.  In 
July  it  was  understood  that  there  was  really  to  be  an 
Algerine  expedition,  and  that  Sir  Robert  was  to  com- 
mand it.  This  expedition,  though  pressed  forwards  by 
the  London  merchants,  who  suffered  much  from  the 
Barbary  Corsairs,  was  not  popular  in  the  country  ;  from 
a  notion  that  it  was  prompted  by  Gondomar  to  make 
England  discharge  duties  which  otherwise  would  fall  to 
the  lot  of  Spain. 

The  fleet  was  composed  of  six  king's  ships,  ten  mer- 
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ToiM. 

Men. 

Brass  Gnus. 

Lion 

• 

600     . 

250 

.     40     . 

YaDguard 

• 

660    . 

250 

.     40     . 

Rainbow    . 

• 

660     . 

250 

.     40     . 

ConstaDt  Reformation 

660     . 

250 

.     40     . 

Antelope   . 

• 

400     . 

160 

.     34     . 

ConTertire 

• 

600     . 

220 

.     36    . 

Iron  Oans, 

Golden  Phoenix 

300     . 

120 

.    24    . 

Samuel 

ZOO    . 

120 

.    22    . 

Marygold  . 

260     . 

100 

.     21     . 

Zouch-PhoDDiz 

280     . 

120 

.     26     . 

Barbary     . 

280    . 

80 

.     18    . 

Hercules    . 

300     . 

120 

.     24    . 

Neptune    . 

280     . 

120 

.     21     . 

Merchant-Bonayentara  260    . 

110 

.     23    . 

Restore 

* 

130     . 

50 

.     12     . 

Marmaduke 

• 

100     . 

50 

.     12    . 

chantmen,  and  two  pinnaces,  in  all  eighteen  sail,  com- 
manded as  follows  : 


Sir  R.  Mansell,  Admiral 
Sir  R.  Hawkins,  Vice 
Sir  Thos.  Button,  Rear 
Oapt.  MaiD  waring 
Sir  H.  Palmer 
Capt.  Thos.  Lee 


Oapt.  Sam.  Argall 
Chr.  Harris 
Sir  John  Frere 
John  Pennington 
Sir  John  Hamden 
Eusabj  Cave 
Robt.  Haughton 
John  Ohidley 
Geo.  Raymond 
Thos.  Herbert. 

It  appears  from  a  subsequent  letter,  lOth  July,  1621, 
from  Sir  Robert  to  Buckingham,  that  Button,  a  most 
inveterate  grumbler,  took  great  offence  at  Sir  Robert, 
because  he  was  not  made  Vice- Admiral.  Sir  Robert 
explains  that  he  had  engaged  Hawkins,  a  very  grave, 
religious,  and  experienced  gentleman,  before  he  knew 
that  Button  would  resign  his  Irish  appointment.  He 
expresses  himself  with  great  kindness  towards  Button, 
and  requests  that  on  his  return  he  may  be  restored  to 
his  former  command*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
selection  of  officers  was  left  to  the  commander. 

Sir  Robert's  commission  of  20th  February  styles  him 
Vice- Admiral  of  England,  Admiral  of  the  present  fleet, 
and  Captain-General  with  power  to  press  seamen  and 
exercise  martial  law.  Hawkins  was  to  succeed  in  the 
event  of  the  Admiral's  death.  Sir  Robert  had  a  sign 
manual  for  £3,000  towards  the  charges  of  the  service, 
and  Button  had  a  free  gift  of  £1,452  for  special  service. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward  the 
navy  commissioners  had  reported  on  his  accounts  as 
treasurer  for  the  past  five  years  of  office.  They  pointed 
out  various  abuses,  which  however  do  not  seem  to  have 

16  » 
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been  of  a  character  calling  for  reprehension.  In  August 
he  accoimted  to  the  king  for  the  £1,000  due  for  the 
glass  patent,  and  for  his  balances  as  Vice- Admiral,  and 
for  the  whole  fourteen  years  of  his  treasurership,  and 
he  claimed  £10,000  arrears  for  travelling  expenses. 
His  first  orders  were  addressed  to  Captain  Pennington 
to  survey  his  provisions,  stores,  and  ordnance,  ana  to 
muster  his  crew. 

The  fleet  weighed  anchor  in  the  Thames  in  August, 
2nd  September  a  south-west  wind  kept  the  ships  oflF 
the  rivers  mouth.  4th  September  they  reached  the 
Downs,  but  the  wind  was  still  contrary,  so  that  on  the 
6th  the  Admirals  supped  with  Sir  Dudley  Digges  at 
Chilham,  and  Sir  Robert  rode  post  to  Court,  ostensibly 
to  take  leave,  but  probably  to  procure  some  further 
stores  which  the  parsimony  of  ministers  had  withheld. 
It  was  surmised  that  there  was  something  concealed, 
and  that  so  rich  an  equipage  could  not  be  intended 
merely  to  attack  a  nest  of  pirates. 

The  fleet  finally  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound  12th 
October.  They  touched  at  Cadiz,  where  Captain  Ro- 
per, Lady  Mansell's  brother,  died.  His  body  w^as  sent 
home,  and  landed  at  Dover  12th  December,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  another  captain  of  the  same  name 
on  board.  While  Sir  Robert  was  absent  Gondomar, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  seems  to  have  attempted  to 
undermine  his  credit  at  home,  but  the  king,  in  answer 
to  a  charge  of  underhand  dealing  with  the  Algerines, 
showed  unwonted  spirit.  "  Think  you,"  said  he  to  the 
Spaniard,  "that  I  can  believe  this?  I,  wLo  have 
chosen  himself  for  that  I  know  him  to  be  valiant, 
honest,  and  nobly  descended  as  any  in  my  kingdom. 
Never  will  I  beheve  him  to  have  been  guUty  of  so  base 
an  action."  On  the  whole  James  seems  to  have  been 
true  to  "  Robin  Mansell,"  as  he  called  him.^  It  was 
probably  with  reference  to  this  charge,  whatever  it  might 

^  No  doubt  Gondomar  may  have  promoted,  and  did  promote,  the 
expedition  ;  but  he  may  also  have  preferred  to  see  it  in  other  hands 
than  those  of  Sir  Robert. 
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be,  of  the  Spanish  Government,  that  in  the  following 
year,  13th  June,  1621,  Sir  Walter  Aston  writes  from 
Madrid  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Admiral, 
to  say  that  "  he  has  been  careful  to  stop  certain  cause- 
less scandals  upon  the  proceedings  of  Sir  R.  Mansell 
with  the  fleet.  He  has  had  no  letter  from  Sir  Robert 
since  he  left  the  coast,  but  has  news  that  he  was  at 
Majorca  on  the  last  day  of  May,  old  style,  and  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  before  Argirs.  He  intends  to  acquaint 
Sir  Robert  with  the  complaints  against  him,  and  when 
he  understands  from  Sir  Robert  the  truth  or  not  of 
this  error  he  will  place  this  statement  before  the  Spanish 
Government,  when  no  doubt  they  will  find  they  have 
been  too  ready  to  credit  the  aspersion."  [Camden  So- 
ciety, Fortescue  Papers,  p.  152.J 

Gondomar  was  attacked  in  the  streets  of  London, 
and  one  of  the  rioters  was  publicly  whipped  from  Aid- 
gate  to  Temple  Bar  for  his  share  in  the  business.  It 
was  said  that  Gondomar,  with  James's  connivance,  had 
transported  ordnance  and  munitions  of  war  from  Eng- 
land to  Spain. 

The  fleet  reached  Gibraltar  roads  Slst  October,  and 
there  they  heard  from  the  Spaniards  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  Algerines.  Two  pirate  ships  had 
engaged  seven  Spanish  galleys,  and  slain  400  men.  They 
had  in  one  fleet  thirty  ships  and  ten  galleys,  and  had 
even  threatened  Gibraltar. 

2nd  November  Sir  Robert  sailed  from  Malaga  roads, 
and  reported  progress  through  the  English  ambassador 
with  the  Court  of  Spain.  He  sailed  for  Alicant  in  three 
squadrons ;  the  admiral  six  leagues  from  the  shore,  the 
vice-admiral  six  leagues  outside,  and  the  rear  admiral 
inside  him,  near  the  shore.  The  weather  becoming 
calm  the  admiral  hoisted  St.  George  s  flag  as  a  sum- 
mons to  the  captains  and  masters  to  a  general  council, 
and  it  was  decided  to  place  two  ships  of  light  draught 
next  the  shore  to  sweep  the  inlets,  and  the  password 
for  recognition  was  "Greenwich  Tower."  10th  No- 
vember they  were  off*  Mattrill  Point,  and  on  the  19th 
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dropped  anchor  in  Alicant  roads.  Here  thirty-six  sick 
men  were  sent  ashore  from  the  admiral's  ship  alone.  Their 
numbers  were  made  good  from  the  "  Goodwill,"  which 
vessel  was  left  behind.  Here  they  laid  in  wine  and 
water;  and  on  the  25th  sailed  for  Algiers,  off  which 
place  they  arrived  on  the  27th  November. 

They  cast  anchor  in  twenty-seven  fathoms  water,  out 
of  the  range  of  the  Castle,  and  saluted,  but  the  civility 
was  not  returned.  Nevertheless  flags  of  truce  were 
exchanged  and  civil  speeches  passed,  and  hostages  were 
offered  for  the  officer  who  might  be  sent  en  shore  with 
the  king's  letters  to  the  Pasha.  Meantime  the  pirates 
brought  in  three  prizes,  of  which  two  were  English. 
Captain  John  Roper  was  selected  to  deliver  the  letters, 
and  after  two  attempts  two  hostages  were  sent  and  he 
landed.  On  the  3rd  December  six  Spanish  ships  of 
war  arrived  in  pursuit  of  pirates,  and  exchanged  can- 
non shots  with  the  town. 

As  the  Algerines  did  not  behave  in  good  faith  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  detain  Captain  Roper,  Sir  Ro- 
bert had  recourse  to  a  ruse.  He  dressed  up  a  seaman 
as  consul  and  sent  him  off.  He  was  received  with  great 
respect,  and  forty  English  captives  were  given  up,  and 
it  was  pretended  they  were  all  they  had.  This  seems 
to  have  been  all  the  real  result  of  the  expedition. 

On  the  8th  the  fleet  weighed  and  went  to  seek  pro- 
visions at  Majorca,  proposing  to  return  in  the  spring. 
On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with  eight  or  nine  sail  of  Turks 
and  gave  chase,  without  success.  26th  they  were  in  Ali- 
cant roads,  expecting  provisions  from  England,  which 
had  not  arrived,  and  next  day  the  rear-admiral  left  to 
seek  two  pirates.  On  the  4th  of  January  two  more 
ships  left  the  fleet  on  a  similar  errand,  but  equally  with- 
out success.  On  the  6th  the  vice-admiral  sailed  for 
Malaga  to  victual,  and  on  the  12th  the  rear-admiral 
made  another  unsuccessful  quest,  and  they  received 
letters  from  England.  On  the  2  7th  the  fleet  sailed  and 
fell  in  with  a  Flemish  fleet  also  in  search  of  pirates. 
31st  they  were  again  off  Alicant, 
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February  found  the  rear-admiral  again  after  pirates. 
On  the  6th  they  sailed  for  Malaga,  and  on  the  16  th 
were  joined  by  the  vice-admiral,  who  had  victualled  his 
squadron. 

28th  February,  1621,  Edward  Piers,  a  kings  mes- 
senger, claimed  expenses  for  fifty-eight  days  attendance 
on  Sir  R.  Mansell.  The  Government  was  uncertain  as 
to  how  long  the  fleet  would  be  absent,  and  had  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  fresh  supplies,  and  the  renewal  of 
Sir  Robert's  commission,  should  he  be  absent  six  months 
longer.  In  March  the  Court  gossip  was  "  that  the  fleet 
had  done  nothing  but  negociate  with  the  pirates  of  Al- 
giers for  the  liberation  of  some  slaves.  They  had  many 
discourtesies  in  Spain,  but  these  things  are  dangerous 
to  speak  of." 

It  appears  that  Sir  Robert  was  encumbered  with 
advice,  for  "  the  council  of  war  having  decided  on  man- 
ning and  victualHng  the  Satra,  a  polacca  out  of  the 
fleet,''  he  ordered  Pennington  to  spare  three  men  with 
victuals,  arms,  etc.  29th  May  the  admiral  informed 
Pennington  that  the  road  of  Algiers  is  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  the  admirals  are  to  hang  out  their 
lights  so  as  to  keep  together.  No  vessel  is  to  be  chased 
unless  the  fleet  can  be  regained  that  night." 

25th  January  Captain  Roper  was  dispatched  home 
with  letters,  and  27th  the  fleet  fell  in  with  seven  sail 
of  Flemings  under  the  Admiral  of  Zealand,  who  informed 
Sir  Robert  he  had  twenty-two  ships  of  war  cruising 
about  the  straits.  1 6th  February,  being  ofi*  Gibraltar, 
provisions  arrived  from  England  with  Captain  Pett  of 
the  Mercury  of  240  tons,  65  men,  and  20  brass  guns, 
and  Captain  Giles  of  the  Spy  of  160  tons,  55  men,  and 
18  guns,  besides  two  or  three  merchantmen.  At  Ali- 
cant  the  admiral  bought  three  brigantines  and  hired  a 
polacca  to  carry  materials  for  fire-ships,  and  21st  May, 
1621,  they  were  again  ofi"  Algiers, 

They  anchored  on  a  north  and  south  line,  the  Admiral 
in  the  middle ;  on  the  north  side  the  Reformation, 
Phoenix,  and  Antelope  ;  on  the  south  the  Golden  Phoe- 
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nix  and  Convertive,  and  the  merchantmen  a  little 
astern.  Two  Turkish  prizes  of  a  hundred  and  of  sixty 
tons  were  prepared  as  fire-ships,  as  were  the  three 
brigan tines  and  a  "Gunlod."  There  were  also  many 
armed  boats  to  cover  the  retreat  of  those  who  fired  the 
ships.  On  the  24th  the  wind  served,  and  the  fleet 
stood  in  to  within  musket  shot  of  the  mole,  when  it 
fell,  and  they  could  not  sail  in.  The  moon  shone,  but 
as  they  learned  from  a  Christian  slave  who  swam  off 
that  the  ships  within  were  unguarded,  the  fire-ships 
were  exploded,  and  a  brisk  attack  made.  They  lost 
about  six  men,  but  the  success  was  inconsiderable,  and 
the  fleet  sailed  on  the  25th,  of  which  four  sail  of  pirates 
took  advantage  to  enter  the  harbour. 

The  28th  the  Bonaventura  and  Hercules  drove  a  pirate 
on  shore  with  130  Turks  and  12  Christians.  All  were 
drowned  save  twelve  Turks.  The  30th  they  were 
again  ofi*  Algiers,  and  learned  from  two  Genoese  slaves 
that  the  Turks  had  thrown  a  boom  across  the  entrance, 
and  made  other  preparations  of  a  most  formidable 
character.  The  attempt  was,  therefore,  abandoned, 
and  the  fleet  proceeded  homewards. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  a  journal  of  the  expedi- 
tion, kept  by  J.  B.,  from  its  sailing  12th  October, 
1620,  to  its  return  3rd  August,  1621,  was  laid  before 
the  council.  It  ffave  the  daily  particulars  of  what  was 
done  by  each  ship.  This  wi  printed,  with  annota- 
tions,  by  John  Coke.  The  fleet  did  not  reach  the 
Downs  till  22nd  September.  This  expedition  was 
much  discussed  and  severely  commented  upon.  As 
late  as  16th  March,  1626,  a  paper  of  comments  on  Sir 
Robert  s  conduct  was  addressed  to  the  council.  The 
merchants  of  London  seem  to  have  been  satisfied. 
"  The  English  fleet,"  it  was  said,  "  performed  gallantly, 
and  advancing  within  the  reach  of  cannon  and  small 
shot,  which  from  the  land  showered  like  hail  upon 
them,  fired  the  pirates'  ships  within  their  own  harbour." 
No  doubt  too  favourable  an  account.  It  was  thought 
by  others  that  the  most  of  the  officers  selected  were 
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■without  experience,  and  that  the  equipment  was  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purpose. 

On  his  return  Sir  Robert  was  at  once  called  upon  to 
protect  the  narrow  seas,  for  which  the  London  mer- 
chants subscribed  freely,  though,  2nd  October,  they 
declined  to  honour  a  bill  for  Jt'399,  drawn  upon  them 
by  the  Admiral,  for  which  they  were  reprimanded  by 
the  council.  Among  the  expenses  of  this  fleet  was  a 
payment  to  Sir  Walter  Cope,  Bart.,  of  £120  for  300 
swords  at  8s.  each. 

During  Sir  Kobert's  absence  the  glass  business  im- 
proved,  and  4th  April,  1621,  the  Glaziers'  Company 
report  that  his  glass  is  good,  cheap,  and  plentiful,  and 
13th  April  they  petition  against  a  bill  brought  forward 
by  some  of  his  rivals  in  the  manufacture.  1 8th  June 
the  council  directed  that  as  the  consideration  of  Sir 
Robert's  patent  was  postponed  till  his  return,  no  glass 
was  to  be  allowed  to  be  imported  to  its  infringement. 
Nevertheless  the  rivals  were  active.  Parliament,  it 
seems,  had  twice  pronounced  against  the  patent  as  a 
monopoly,  and  the  glassmakers,  headed  by  Isaac  Bun- 
yard,  offer  the  king  a  bribe  of  £500  to  allow  a  free 
manufacture,  and  undertake  to  sell  glass  2s.  a  pound 
below  Sir  Robert.  Bunyard,  however,  carried  his 
opposition  too  far,  and  was  imprisoned.  Lady  Mansell 
is  willing  that  he  should  be  let  out,  if  he  will  promise 
not  to  infringe  the  patent.     This  he  declines  to  do. 

The  Algerine  accounts  seem,  as  usual  with  navy 
matters,  to  have  long  remained  unsettled.  27th  April, 
1622,  "Sir  Robert  and  his  crew  are  ill  paid,  and  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins,  the  Vice- Admiral,  is  dead  of  vexa- 
tion." In  this  year  Sir  Robert  was  returned  for  Gla- 
morgan as  "  Sir  Robert  ManseU,  Knight,  Vice- Admiral.'' 
He  also  seems  still  to  have  acted  as  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  received  £5,555  16s.  to  provide  shipping  for 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Captain  Squibb,  one  of  the 
ojBScers  in  the  Algerine  fleet,  had,  22nd  November,  1622, 
a  commission  given  him  for  having  assisted  the  admiral 
in  discovering  and  taking  possession  of  Mount  Mansell, 
probably  an  Algerine  work  so  called. 
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13th  February,  1623,  the  ghost  of  the  old  patentees 
reappears  in  the  form  of  Lady  Mary  Vere.  Her  brother, 
Thomas  Tracy,  was  one  of  the  nine  patentees  for  making 
glass  with  sea  coal,  on  payment  of  £1,000  per  annum 
to  the  king  and  £260  to  the  patentees  for  the  glass- 
houses, etc.  When  Sir  R.  Mansell  decided  to  engross 
the  whole  trade,  he  promised  to  pay  all  expenses,  and 
allow  each  patentee  £200  per  annum,  and  now  she  com- 
plains that  he  is  seeking  a  new  patent  which  will  re- 
lease him  from  these  engagemente. 

20th  March  Sir  Robert  is  on  the  narrow  seas,  for  re- 
ference is  made  to  a  state  barge  which  he  has  on  the 
coast.  Lady  Mansell,  a  most  zealous  wife,  is  as  usual 
active  in  his  behalf.  7th  July  Sir  William  Clavel,  who 
has  been  seducing  Sir  Robert's  workmen  for  the  Scot- 
tish works,  justifies  his  conduct  by  alleging  that  Lady 
Mansell  tampers  with  his  people. 

In  reply  sL  says  "it  is  only  with  such  as  formerly 
served  her  husband."  In  July,  1623,  certain  artificers 
in  glass-making  petition  the  council  that  Lady  Mansell 
be  called  upon  either  to  allow  their  old  wages  or  to  dis- 
charge them,  as  they  are  starved  by  her  reductions.  The 
council  called  on  Lady  Mansell  for  a  reply.  The  result 
was  the  committal  of  Sir  William  to  the  Marshalsea, 
whence  he  petitions,  22nd  August,  1623,  to  be  let  out 
on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  and  that  his  offence  was  not 
wilful. 

In  April,  1624,  Sir  Robert's  patent  is  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Bunyard  s  petition,  and  is  de- 
fended by  showing  that  the  patent  introduced  sea  coal 
to  the  great  saving  of  wood,  and  that  under  it  furnaces 
were  set  up  by  Sir  Robert  in  London,  Purbeck,  Milford 
Haven,  and  on  the  Trent,  all  which  failed,  and  finally, 
with  success,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  That  Bunyard 
adulterated  the  clay,  enticed  away  the  workmen,  and 
raised  the  price  of  Scotch  coal ;  that  the  patent,  though 
complained  against  in  Parliament,  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  until  Sir  Robert  s  return  from  sea  service ;  that  he 
sued  for  and  obtained  a  new  patent,  which  now  he  re- 
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quests  Parliament  to  ratify,  on  the  ground  that  he 
saves  wood,  employs  much  shipping  in  the  transport  of 
materials  and  glass,  and  supports  4,000  natives  in  the 
manufacture  ofa  better  and  cheaper  article  than  was  ever 
before  made.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  invention 
was  practised  by  others  before  the  patentees,  that  the 
poor  glassmakers  are  thereby  much  injured,  and  that 
the  price  of  glass  is  raised.  Both  stetements  were 
printed. 

6th  May,  1624,  Sir  Robert  brings  forward  a  project 
for  increasing  the  navy  by  adding  double  decks  with 
loopholes  for  cannon  to  200  merchant  ships,  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000,  a  plan  which  secretary  Conway  presses 
upon  the  council.  12th  May  Sir  Robert  is  about  to  go 
afloat,  and  13th  May  claims  precedence  as  a  "general 
at  sea.^'  2nd  July  he  has  £555  15s.  for  rewards  to 
those  who  fired  the  pirate  ships,  for  expenses  of  travel- 
ling to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  for  other  extraordinary 
charges. 

King  James  died  in  March,  1625.  At  his  funeral 
Sir  Robert  bore  the  banner  of  Darnley  impaling  Scot- 
land. 

17th  August,  1625,  at  a  debate  in  the  Commons, 
then  sitting  at  Oxford,  upon  supply,  it  appeared  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  justified  a  certain  expe- 
dition by  saying  that  he  had  proceeded  by  the  advice 
of  the  council  of  war.  This  brought  up  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  who  denied  this,  and  undertook  "to  prove  that 
the  expenditure  in  question  was  not  well  counselled, 
nor  likely  to  prosper."  A  spirited  discussion  followed, 
when  complaint  was  made  of  piracies  on  the  western 
coast,  the  blame  of  which  was  laid  on  Buckingham, 
then  Lord  Admiral.  The  house  adjourned  upon  "the 
bold  avouchment  of  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  and  the  next 
day  was  appointed  for  him  to  make  good  what  he  had 
said."  Sir  Robert  was  contradicted  by  Heath,  and 
examined  before  the  council.  His  attack  on  the  duke 
was  much  talked  of.  John  Drake  of  Ash  takes  the 
duke's  part,  as  it  would  appear  did  Drake's  cousin, 
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James  Bagg,  the  Vice- Admiral  of  Cornwall.  Buck- 
ingham seems  to  have  replied  in  person  at  a  conference 
between  the  two  Houses,  16th  March,  1626.  Of  course 
so  independent  a  line  of  conduct  was  not  likely  to  lead 
to  active  employment.  26th  March,  1626,  Sir  Roberts 
kinsman.  Sir  T.  Button,  writing  to  Captain  Pennington, 
then  in  commission,  wishes  him  to  write  sometimes  to 
Sir  R.  Mansell,  who  holds  himself  neglected  by  all  men 
in  present  employment.  Fortunately  for  Sir  Robert 
his  glass  patent  was  too  deeply  identified  with  the 
cause  of  prerogative  to  be  thrown  over  by  the  Crown, 
and  it  does  not  appear  again  to  have  been  attacked  in 
Parliament.  In  December,  1626,  when  the  subject 
was  brought  before  the  council  by  the  King  on  the 
petition  of  one  Bringer,  they  came  to  a  conclusion  that 
**  the  patent  shall  stand."  They  *'  think  it  will  be  of 
dangerous  consequence,  and  far  trefiching  upon  the 
prerogative,  that  patents  granted  on  just  grounds  and 
of  long  continuance  should  be  referred  to  the  strict  trial 
of  the  common  law,  wherefore  they  order  that  all  pro- 
ceedings at  law  be  stayed."  And  in  accordance  with 
these  views,  18th  February,  1628,  the  ship  "Four 
Sisters"  is  protected  by  the  council,  "  that  she  may 
fetch  coal  for  Sir  R.  ManselFs  glass  houses." 

28th  November,  1628,  Sir  Robert  shows  his  friend- 
ship for  Sir  Thomas  Button  by  some  good  advice,  and 
in  this  year  on  a  debate  on  supply  he  said,  "  It  had 
been  much  better  for  us  to  have  taken  care  for  these 
provisions  three  years  ago.  His  majesty's  desire  is  not 
to  have  us  overburthened,  yet  seven  of  these  proposi- 
tions are  not  to  be  neglected,  namely,  the  safe  guarding 
of  the  coasts,  the  defence  of  the  Elbe,  the  defence  of 
Rochelle,  the  increasing  of  the  navy,  the  repairing  of 
the  forts,  the  discharge  of  the  arrears  of  merchant 
ships,  and  the  defence  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  The 
other  seven  may  be  deferred  till  our  next  meeting  at 
Michaelmas. "     [Hansard.  ] 

In  1629,  as  Vice- Admiral  of  England,  he  had  a  very 
complete  muster  of  the  watermen  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
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don,  2,453  in  number,  and  soon  after  a  muster  of  the 
seafaring  men  and  mariners  of  the  port  and  liberties, 
and  finally  a  survey  of  the  ships  in  the  same  port, 
showing  their  burthen,  age,  ordnance,  owners  and 
masters. 

In  1631,  25th  June,  he  inspected  the  ships  of  war  at 
Chatham  and  Rochester. 

The  glass  manufacture  was  still  continued,  and  6th 
August,  1630,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  has  lately 
had  a  patent  signed  by  the  king,  and  understands  that 
it  is  thought  to  entrench  upon  that  granted  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Mansell,  consents  to  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  glass  and  glassworks  only  excepted/'  Also  8th  Au- 
gust Sir  Robert  procures  the  insertion  of  certain  words 
in  a  bill  granting  "  a  priviledge  for  the  use  of  turf  and 
peat  for  making  iron." 

15th  and  16th  June,  1631 ,  the  king  was  at  Rochester 
and  Chatham  inspecting  ships,  and  with  Sir  R.  Mansell 
went  aboard  every  ship,  and  into  the  holds  of  most  of 
them.  The  inspection  seems  to  have  been  of  a  most 
complete  and  searching  character. 

22nd  July,  1631,  Sir  Robert  writes  to  secretary 
Dorchester  on  behalf  of  an  old  sailor.  Captain  Penn, 
who  has  got  into  debt.  He  asks  an  extension  of  the 
Captain's  protection  "for  eight  months,  by  which  time 
he  does  not  doubt  to  compass  his  debts."  21st  April, 
1632,  he  is  summoned  to  attend  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty to  give  advice  as  to  the  complements  and  man- 
ning of  the  king's  ships.  And  8th  May,  a  proposition 
by  Captain  Pennington  on  this  subject  is  referred  to 
him.  Before  answering  the  questions  of  the  Admiralty 
Board,  Sir  Robert  and  the  other  officers  consulted  find 
it  necessary  to  obtain  the  measurement  of  the  ships. 
An  allowance  is  ordered  for  this  purpose,  and  30th  May 
this  was  going  forward.  5th  July  further  meetings  and 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  meausurement  are  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  said  that  Sir  Robert  has  some  other  and 
sinister  object  in  view  in  the  desired  measurements. 

19th  July,  1632,  Sir  Robert  writes  from  Greenwich 
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to  Captain  John  Pennington  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
partly  on  behalf  of  his  nephew  Sir  Thomas  Button, 
then  in  trouble  with  the  Admiralty,  and  partly  on 
naval  matters,  transport  of  ordnance, etc.  5th  January, 
1633,  a  certificate  is  signed  in  favour  of  Sir  R.  Mansell, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Admiralty,  for  "  liberate"  for  his  fee 
of  10s.  per  day.  22nd  February,  1633,  his  return  con- 
cerning the  manning  the  ships  is  not  yet  sent  in. 

22na  May,  1633,  the  assigns  of  Sir  Robert  Mansell 
appear  as  to  possession  of  a  ballast  quay  or  staithe  at 
the  glass-house,  Newcastle.  The  quays  were  in  bad 
order,  and  the  ballast  from  them  threatened  to  impede 
the  navigation.  It  would  seem  that  Sir  Robert  had 
assigned  the  manufactory  away.  4th  Jan.,  1633-34,  he 
had  a  certificate,  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Admiralty,  for 
£182  10s.,  being  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  day.  On  the 
7th  Feb.  he  was  at  Deptford,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  launch  of  the  Unicorn  man-of-war.  5th  March  he 
was  consulted  by  Secretary  Windebank  as  to  a  wages 
complaint  by  the  carpenters  at  Woolwich. 

28th  Jan.  1634-5,  appears  a  statement  of  the  costs, 
difficulties,  and  losses  sustained  by  Sir  Robert  Mansell 
in  the  business  of  glass.  He  was  out  of  purse  above 
£30,000  before  the  manuifacture  could  be  perfected, 
the  occasion  of  which  he  explains  in  detail  During 
his  absence  in  Algiers  his  patent  was  declared  void  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  consideration  of  his 
charges  moved  the  late  king  to  grant  him  a  patent  for 
fifteen  years,  but  before  he  could  obtain  any  fruit 
from  it,  his  workmen  and  servants  were  drawn  into 
Scotland,  and  most  of  the  glass  here  sold  imported  from 
thence,  so  that  he  had  to  purchase  the  Scotch  patent  at 
£250  per  annum.  After  his  men  returned  from  Scot- 
land, they  made  such  bad  glass  that  he  brought  a  whole 
company  from  Mantua.  Then  Vicon,  his  clerk,  ran 
away,  and  much  encouraged  a  ruinous  importation  of 
drinking  glasses  from  France,  which  was  stopped  by 
order  of  council,  25th  June,  1632. 

Since  then  he  has    been  at  great    charges  making 
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looking-glass  and  spectacle  glass  plates,  and  yet  has 
not  raised  the  price  of  glass  one  penny.  For  window 
glass  the  price  is  now  certain,  and  more  moderate  than 
formerly,  albeit  the  assize  is  more  by  40  per  cent,  than 
it  used  to  be.  When  he  got  the  new  patent  he  hoped 
to  repair  his  fortune;  but  his  men  are  again  drawn 
into  Scotland ;  and  Crispe,  his  tenant,  endeavours  to 
gain  a  branch  of  the  patent,  and  offers  for  the  whole. 
All  which  he  submits  to  the  king's  consideration.  It  is 
a  sad  story,  and  enough  almost  to  make  one  sympathize 
with  the  owner  of  a  monopoly. 

There  had  always  been  a  fear  of  Scottish  competi- 
tion. The  patent  eventually  bought  up  by  Sir  Robert 
was  originally  granted  for  thirty-one  years  from  1610, 
to  Lord  George  Hay,  who  sold  it  for  a  considerable  sura 
of  money  to  Thomas  Robinson,  merchant  tailor  of 
London,  of  whom  Sir  Robert  bought  it. 

In  this  year  he  certified  to  the  convenience  of  the 
North  and  South  Foreland  lights. 

7th  April,  1635,  SirR.  Mansell  and  others  agree  to  the 
plot  and  dimensions  of  the  great  ship  proposed  by  Cap- 
tain Pett.  She  is  to  be  127  feet  on  the  keel,  greatest 
breadth  46  feet  2  inches,  three  tiers  of  ports,  tonnage 
by  depth  1,466  tons,  by  draught  in  water  1,661  tons, 
by  mean  breadth  1,836  tons.  So  that  there  were  then 
three  ways  in  use  of  estimating  tonnage. 

30th  May,  Robert  Earl  of  Lindsey  has  a  naval  com- 
mand, and  being  created  Admiral  and  General  for  the 
occasion,  claims  the  equipage  of  a  standard,  as  though 
he  were  Lord  Admiral  of  England.  He  justifies  his 
claim  by  the  precedents  of  "  men  of  eminent  quality,'' 
and  cites  Lord  Arundel  and  Sir  Robert  ManseU.  To 
these  he  afterwards,  28th  June,  adds  the  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Rutland. 

Sir  Robert's  petition  to  the  king  seems  to  have  met 
at  last  with  a  response,  for  1 4th  Oct.  is  settled  a  procla- 
mation concerning  the  import  of  foreign  glass.  It 
recites  a  proclamation  of  23rd  May,  1615,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  wood  in  glass  making,  and  the  importation 
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of  glass.  It  recites  also  that  Sir  Eobert  Mansell,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Admiralty,  had  perfected  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  with  sea  or  pit  coal  to  the  saving  of  wood, 
etc.,  and  forbids,  under  penalties,  any  infractions  of  the 
patent.  Sir  Robert  was  allowed  to  import  glass  from 
Moravia,  etc. 

25th  April,  1635,  Sir  Robert  is  one  of  the  council  for 
New  England,  sitting  at  Whitehall,  and  in  May,  1637, 
his  name  is  found  in  a  commission  for  a  council  of  war, 
originally  constituted  in  1629.  The  duty  as  defined 
in  June  following  embraced  a  very  wide  scope,  and 
combined  the  duties  of  the  modern  War  Office  and 
Horse  Guards,  besides  being  extended  to  the  naval 
service. 

5th  Nov.,  1637,  appears  the  final  account  connected 
with  the  Algerine  expedition,  being  a  certificate  that 
Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Lord  General  of  the  fleet  to  Algiers, 
had  for  his  entertainment  at  the  Red  Lion  for  318  days, 
from  20th  August,  1620,  to  3rd  September,  1621,  53s.  4d. 
per  diem,  or  £848. 

15th  December  occurs  a  petition  from  Moore  and  others, 
hour-glass  makers,  declaring  that  for  many  years  they 
have  bought  merchant's  hour-glass  vials,  ready  for  use, 
at  7s.  the  gross,  and  7s.  6d.  delivered  ;  but  that  Sir 
R.  Mansell  having  the  monopoly,  the  glass  is  raised  to 
9s.  the  gross,  and  the  ware  is  so  bad  that  they  often 
lose  one  dozen  in  four.  The  petition  is  sent  to  Sir 
Robert,  who  is  to  attend  the  Board. 

2nd  January,  1637-38,  appears  a  certificate  from  the 
Admiralty  that  Sir  R.  Mansell  had  daily  travelled  about 
the  affairs  of  their  office  from  1st  January,  1636-7,  to 
31st  Dec.  following,  which  at  10s.  per  day  is  £182  10s. 

12th  January,  to  the  glass-dealers'  charges  Sir  Robert 
responds  that  the  deamess  was  the  result  of  the  rise  in 
price  of  all  the  materials  ;  that  the  scarcity  was  due  to 
the  mortality  among  the  Newcastle  workmen  and  the 
want  of  shipping,  and,  as  for  the  defective  quality,  all 
glass  broken  in  the  working  up  should  be  exchanged. 
The  Lords  expressed  themselves  so  far  satisfied,  but  as 
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of  their  knowledge  they  found  the  glass  was  not  so  fair, 
so  clear,  nor  so  strong  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  they  called 
Sir  Robert  s  attention  to  these  points.  Also  some 
alterations  were  directed  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
window  glass.  The  hour-glass  makers  were  further  told 
that  their  complaints  were  frivolous,  and  that  if  they 
repeated  them  they  would  be  committed  to  prison. 

5th  Feb.,  1637-8,  Sir  R  Mansell  had  a  lease,  on  the 
surrender  of  a  former  lease,  of  certain  lands  and  glass- 
houses on  the  Tyne,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  208.  per 
annum  from  the  corporation  of  Newcastle.  2nd  April 
is  another  certificate  for  travelling  expenses  for  one 
quarter,  £42. 

In  1642  when  Northumberland  and  his  deputy  High 
Admiral  were  thought  to  lean  towards  the  ParHiament 
and  had  to  resign  their  commissions,  it  was  proposed  to 
nominate  Sir  R.  Mansell,  then  residing  at  Greenwich, 
as  a  great  naval  commander  and  popular  with  the  ser- 
vice. Charles,  however,  while  admitting  his  loyalty 
and  experience,  objected  to  his  great  age.  He  lived, 
nevertheless,  several  years  longer.  17th  Sept.,  1652,  he 
petitioned  the  Common  Council  for  a  new  lease  of  cer- 
tain lands,  six  years  of  his  existing  lease  havuig  ex- 
pired. This  was  refused,  and  was  probably  his  last 
public  appearance.  According  to  Brand  [History  of 
Newcastle^  i,  43-5]  he  was  dead  12th  August,  1653,  aged 
upwards  of  eighty. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  his  wives.  The  State 
Papers  show  that  in  1616  he  married  a  Mrs.  Eoper,  a 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen.  He  was  then  about 
forty-three.  The  ordinary  pedigrees  say  he  married 
thrice,  first  a  widow  of  Judge  Wyndham.  This  must 
be  Francis  Wyndham,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
who  died  July,  1592,  having  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  She  is  said  by  Foss  to  have  married, 
on  his  death,  Sir  Robert  Mansfield,  but  this  name  is 
once  or  twice  used  in  the  State  Papers  for  Mansell. 
His  second  wife  is  said  to  have  been  Ann,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Baiph,  and  his  third  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 

4th  sbb.,  vol.  IV.  16 
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Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  Here  is  certainly  some  confusion. 
The  lady  who  was  his  wife  in  1620,  during  his  absence 
with  the  fleet,  and  who  then  and  afterwards  so  gallantly 
fought  his  trade  battles  was  Elizabeth  Lady  Manseli. 
He  left  no  issue.  His  portrait  in  oils  is  preserved  at 
Penrice  in  Gower.     It  has  not  been  engraved. 

G.  T.  a 

P.S. — In  1602  Sir  Robert  printed  what  is  now  a  rare 
tract,  entitled  "  A  true  report  of  the  service  done  upon 
certain  gallies  passing  through  the  narrow  seas ;  writ- 
ten to  the  Lord  High  Admimll  of  England,  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Mansel,  Knight,  Admiral  of  Her  Majesty's  forces 
in  that  place."  On  the  frontispiece  is  a  large  woodcut 
of  a  ship  of  the  line,  in  full  sail,  at  each  mast  head  on 
a  small  square  flag  a  plain  cross,  and  on  the  poop  flag- 
staff a  large  ensign  of  the  arms  of  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  being  Howard,  Brother- 
ton,  Warren,  and  Mowbray,  with  a  mullet  over  all. 

Sir  Robert  puts  forth  this  statement,  because  false 
accounts  have  been  published  of  the  proceedings,  ig- 
noring Her  Majesty's  ship  and  himself. 

It  seems  that  on  the  23rd  of  Sept.  1600-1,  Sir  Robert 
was  in  conamandof  the  "Hope,"  with  the  "Advantage," 
Capt.  Jones  (probably  of  Fonmon),  and  two  Dutch  con- 
sorts, men  of  war,  besides  two  fly-boats.  The  other 
ships  of  his  squadron  had  been  dispatched  on  special 
service,  especially  the  "Advice,"  Capt.  Bredgate,  which 
was  in  the  Downs. 

Sir  Robert's  duty  was  to  intercept  certain  gallies, 
expected  to  be  coming  from  the  west,  for  the  ports  of 
Dunkirk,  Niewport,  or  Sluys.  With  this  view  he  stood 
S.E.  across  the  channel  towards  France,  somewhat  E. 
of  the  Goodwins,  and  much  nearer  to  the  French  coast. 
The  "  Advantage"  was  to  his  starboard  or  weather  side 
and  the  other  ships  beyond  her.  While  thus  sailing 
they  sighted  six  gallies  to  the  N.W.,  shifted  their 
course  to  cut  them  off,  and  gained  upon  them.  The 
two  fly-boats  were  nearest  to  the  gallies  and  no  match 
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for  them,  but  the  heavy  metal  of  the  "Hope'*  made  the 
gallies  afraid  to  attack.  They  went  about,  used  their 
oars,  and  ran  down  the  English  coast,  having  the  best 
of  it  in  speed.  Their  object  clearly  was  to  escape  out 
of  sight,  and  then  cross  the  channel  for  Dimkirk. 

Sir  Robert  dispatched  the  "Advice"  to  Calais  roads 
to  warn  the  Dutchmen  lying  there  to  look  out,  and  as 
he  continued  the  chase  he  fired  great  guns  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  "Answer"  to  what  was  going  forward. 
As  the  gallies  neared  the  Downs  and  came  within  sight 
of  the  "  Answer,"  Sir  Robert  made  for  the  south  end 
of  the  Goodwins  and  there  lay  to,  explaining  to  his 
men  in  a  speech  from  the  poop  his  reason  for  doing  so. 
This  was  that  if  the  gallies  continued  off  the  English  coast 
they  would  probably,  without  his  aid,  be  taken  or  run 
ashore ;  but  that  if  they  ran  out  to  sea  his  presence 
would  be  necessary  to  cut  them  offl  Accordingly  the 
gallies  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  trap,  to  have  left 
their  pursuers  behind,  and  to  have  been  sighted  on 
their  course  across  by  Sir  Robert,  who  disabled  one, 
but  was  prevented  from  taking  her  by  the  necessity  for 
attacking  the  rest.  The  result  was,  that  of  the  six  two 
were  run  down  or  stemmed  and  sunk,  two  were  wrecked 
off  Niewport,  and  two  seem  to  have  reached  Dunkirk, 
though  so  damaged  as  to  be  past  ordinary  repairs. 

As  the  sort  of  general  engagement  that  ended  the 
af&ir  took  place  after  dark,  there  was  much  uncertainty 
as  to  how  much  each  ship  contributed  to  the  victory, 
and  the  Dutchmen,  who  probably  had  the  best  of  it, 
claimed  it;  but  Sir  Robert  maintained  that  really  the 
victory  was  due  to  him,  since  he  waylaid  the  gallies, 
which  would  otherwise  have  made  their  port,  certainly 
crippled  one,  and  as  certainly  delayed  the  rest  until  the 
Dutchmen  came  up  with  them. 

He  seems  to  have  shown  a  sound  perception  of  the 
duties  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  to  have  postponed 
any  desire  for  personal  distinction  to  the  general  duty 
of  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

16> 
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ON  THE  DATE  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  SOUTH 
LANCASHIEE  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

{Reprinted,  &y  permUnon,  from  ihe  TranatieHons  of  the  Manchetier 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.) 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Lancashire, 
the  conquest  by  the  English,  has  been  either  lightly 
touched  upon  by  the  county  historians,  such  aa  Baines 
and  Whittaker,  or  so  interwoven  with  the  Arthurian 
legends  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  The  date,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  been  altogether  ignored. 

What,  however,  the  modern  writers  have  passed  by 
or  misunderstood,  may  be  gathered  from  certain  events 
recorded  in  the  History  of  Nennius,  Baeda's  Life  of  St. 
Cuthberty  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  It  is  possible 
to  fix  the  date  and  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest 
of  southern  Lancashire  with  considerable  accuracy,  and 
to  make  out  the  latest  possible  time  at  which  any  part 
of  the  county  was  under  Welsh  and  not  English  rule ; 
or,  in  other  words,  was  within  the  boimdary  of  Wales 
and  not  of  England.  To  examine  these  points  properly 
we  must  see  what  relation  existed  between  the  EngUsn 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Brit- Welsh  on  the  other. 

In  the  year  449,  the  three  ships  which  contained 
Hengist  and  his  warriors  landed  at  Ebbsfleet  in  Thanet, 
and  the  first  English  colony  was  foimded  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Boman  provincials,  who  were  Imown 
to  the  strangers  as  Brit- Welsh.  From  that  time  a 
steady  immigration  of  Angle,  Jute,  and  Frisian,  set  in 
towards  our  eastern  coast  as  far  north  as  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  until  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  our  island  was  occupied  by 
various  tribes  whose  names,  for  the  most  part,  still  sur- 
vive in  the  names  of  our  counties.  The  principal  rivers 
also  offered  them  a  fi^ee  passage  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  gradually  expanded 
from  the  banks  of  the  Trent  until  it  reached  as  far  as 
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the  line  of  the  Severn.  The  river  Humber  afforded  a 
base  of  operations  for  the  Anglian  freebooters  who 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  or  modem  Yorkshire; 
while  the  Rock  of  Bamborough  was  the  centre  from 
which  Ida,  who  landed  with  fifty  ships  in  the  year  547, 
conquered  Bernicia,  or  the  region  extending  from  the 
river  Tees  to  Edinburgh.  The  tide  of  English  colonisa- 
tion rolled  steadily  westward  until,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  Pennine  chain,  or  the  stretch  of  hills, 
heath,  and  forest,  extending  southwards  from  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  through  Yorkshire  and  Der- 
byshire, as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Trent,  formed  a  barrier 
between  the  English  and  Brit- Welsh  peoples.  The 
Brit- Welsh  still  held  their  ground  as  far  to  the  east  as 
the  district  round  Leeds,  which  constituted  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Elmet,  while  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  ex- 
tended from  Chester  as  far  north  as  the  valley  of  the 
Clyde.^  The  point  which  immediately  concerns  us  is 
the  time  when  that  portion  of  the  latter  kingdom  which 
comprises  southern  Lancashire  fell  under  the  sway  of 
the  English. 

The  two  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  had  united 
to  form  the  powerful  state  of  Northumbria  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  under  the  greatest  of  her 
warriors,  -^thelfrith.  In  the  year  607  JEthelfrith  ad- 
vanced along  the  line  of  the  Trent  through  Stafford- 
shire, avoiding  by  that  route  the  difficult  country  of 
Derbyshire  and  east  Lancashire,  and  struck  at  Chester, 
which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Brit- Welsh  power 
in  this  district.*  There  he  fought  the  famous  battle  by 
which  the  power  of  Strathclyde  was  broken,  and  that 
is  celebrated  in  song  for  the  death  of  the  monks  of 
Bangor  who  fought  against  him  with  their  prayers. 
By  this  decisive  blow  the  English  first  set  foot  on  the 

^  See  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest^  vol.  i,  p.  35, — map  of  Britain 
in  597.  In  this  mftp  Elmet  is  placed  in  Deira,  although  it  did  not 
pass  away  from  the  Brit- Welsh  till  616,  according  to  Nennias  and 
the  Annales  OambricB, 

*  Baoda,  Eccl.  Hisi.y  lib.  ii,c.  2  ;  Angh-Saxon  Ohromclej  k,T>.  605-607. 
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coast  of  the  Irish  Channel,  and  Strathclyde  and  Elmet 
on  the  one  hand  were  cut  asunder  from  Wales  on  the 
other.  Chester  was  so  thoroughly  destroyed  that  it 
remained  desolate  for  two  centuries,  until  it  was  restored 
by  iEthelred  and  iEthelflaed  (the  Lady  of  the  Mercians), 
and  the  plains  of  Lancashire  lay  open  to  the  invader. 
In  all  probability  south  Lancashire  was  occupied  by  the 
English  at  this  time,  and  the  natiu-e  of  the  occupation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  treatment  of  the  city  of 
Chester.  A  fire  (to  use  the  metaphor  of  Gildas)  went 
through  the  land,  and  the  Brit-Welsh  inhabitants  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  compelled  to  become  the 
bondsmen  of  the  conquerors.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  Brit- Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  ailer  such  a  defeat 
as  that  at  Chester,  could  have  maintained  any  position 
in  the  plains  of  Lancashire.  The  hilly  districts,  how- 
ever, of  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the  county 
would  offer  positions  from  which  a  defence  might  be 
successfully  maintained.  We  may,  therefore,  infer  that 
the  boundary  of  the  English  dominion  in  Lancashire, 
after  the  fall  of  Chester,  was  marked  by  the  line  of  hills 
extending  from  Bury  and  sweeping  round  to  join  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldham  and  the  axis  of  the 
Pennine  chain. 

This  western  advance  of  the  Northumbrians  was  com- 
pleted by  the  conquest  of  Elmet,  in  616,^  by  Eadwine, 
the  successor  of  iEthelfrith ;  and  in  all  probability  then, 
or  about  that  time,  not  merely  the  valley  of  the  Aire, 
but  also  Ribblesdale  and  the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  and 
the  district  extending  between  Elmet  and  Chester,  be- 
came subject  to  Northumbria. 

The  remaining  fragment  of  Strathclyde  in  the  north, 
still  unconquered,  embracing  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, was  finally  subdued  by  Ecfrith  about  the 
years  670-685,*and  with  its  fall  the  whole  of  this  county 
was   absorbed  into  the  Northumbrian   kingdom.     A 

^  Nennins,  c.  Q^^  circa  616,  633  a.d.  ;  AwnaXes  GambncBy  a.d.  616. 
2  BfBda,  Vita  St.  Cuthbert,  c.  37.     For  this  notice  I  have  to  thank 
the  Bey.  J.  E.  Qreen. 
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passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle^  under  the  year 
923,  proves  that  the  south  of  Lancashire  was  called 
Northumbria :  "  In  this  year,  after  harvest,  King  Ead* 
ward  went  with  his  forces  to  Thelwal,  and  commanded 
the  *  burh'  to  be  built  and  occupied  and  manned  ;  and 
commanded  another  force,  also  of  Mercians,  the  while 
he  sate  there,  to  take  possession  of  Manchester  (Mame- 
ceaster)  in  North-Humbria,  and  repair  and  man  it/' 
This  passage  is  of  particular  Interest,  because  it  presents 
us  with  the  first  notice  of  Manchester  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  English  record.  At  that  time  it  was 
clearly  not  so  important  as  the  town  of  Thelwal,  near 
Warrington. 

From  these  notices  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that 
south  Lancashire  was  occupied  by  the  Northumbrians 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Chester,  and  that 
the  Northumbrian  dominion  embraced  mid-Lancashire 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Elmet ;  and  finally,  that  the 
Welsh  occupying  the  more  northern  portions  were  sub- 
dued about  the  years  670-685  a.d.  And  it  must  be 
remarked  that  tne  cause  of  the  Celtic  population  of 
Strathclyde  remaining  to  this  day  in  the  portions  latest 
conquered,  in  Cumberland  and  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, while  it  has  disappeared  from  south  Lancashire, 
is  due  to  the  change  in  the  religion  of  the  conquerors 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  conquests.  When  the 
battle  of  Chester  laid  south  Lancashire  at  the  feet  of 
jiEthelfrith,  the  English  were  worshippers  of  Thor  and 
Odin.  When  Carlisle  was  taken  by  Ecfrith,  they  were 
Christians  warring  against  men  of  their  own  faith.  In 
the  one  case  the  war  was  one  of  extermiaation,  in  the 
other  merely  of  conquest,. 

W.  Boyd  Dawkins. 
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OR  BROMFIELD,  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  lAL 

OR  YALE,  AND  CHIRKLAND, 

IN    THE    PRINCIPALITY    OF    POWYS    FADOG. 
( Continued  from  p.  73. ) 

CHAPTER    II. 
THE    DIYISIONS   OF  THB   PKINCIPALITT  OF   POWYS  FADOG. 

CAER   OGYRFAN. 

About  a  mile  from  Oswestry,  in  the  parish  of  Selattyn, 
lies  a  fine  military  post,  on  an  insulated  eminence  of  an 
oblong  form,  which  has  been  fortified  with  much  skilL 
The  top  is  an  oblong  area,  containing  15  acres,  3  roods, 
and  1 8  perches  of  fertile  groimd,  surrounded  by  two 
ramparts  and  fosses  of  great  height  and  depth.  This 
is  called  Old  Oswestry,  Hen  Ddinas,  and  anciently  Caer 
Ogyrfan,  from  Gogyrfan  Gawr,  a  hero  coexistent  with 
King  Arthur  (or,  perhaps  more  properly,  larddur),^ 
who  was  crowned  King  of  Britain  at  Cirencester  in 
Gloucestershire,  by  St.  Dubricius,  Archbishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  in  A.D.  519,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age.^  He  died  from  the  effect  of  a  wound  received  in 
battle  against  his  rebellious  nephew,  Modred,  in  a.d. 
542,  and  was  buried  in  a  small  chapel  at  Ynys  Afallon 
(the  Isle  of  Avalon),  in  Somersetshire,  whither  St.  Du- 
bricius  (St.  Brice)  had  retired  to  end  his  days. 

Arthur  married  three  times,  and  each  of  his  queens 
consort  was  named  Gwenhwyfar  or  Gwenever.  His 
third  wife  is  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Gogyrfan, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  lines  composed  on  her  : 

Gwenhwyfar  ferch  Gogyrfan  Gawr, 
Drwg  yn  fechan,  gwaeth  yn  fawr. 

Having  been  compelled  to  quote  these  lines  in  order  to 
prove  who  the  beautiful  Queen  Gwenever  really  was,  I 
think  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  the  cmiende 

^  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  i,  p.  3 IS.        ^  Liber  Laudacensis,  p.  621. 
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honm^ahle  by  quoting  from  other  sources  the  following 
account  of  the  last  days  of  that  celebrated  and  lovely 
Queen,  who  in  her  time  was  the  fairest  of  the  many  fair 
flowers  that  Powys-land  has  ever  so  constantly  produced 
to  adorn  and  gladden  her  hUls  and  valleys. 

After  the  death  of  Arthur,  the  Queen  retired  to  the 
Convent  of  Ambresbury,^  where  she  took  the  veU,  toge- 
ther with  five  of  her  favourite  attendants.  **  Here  she 
wore  white  clothes  and  black,  and  great  penance  she 
took  as  ever  did  sinful  lady  in  this  land ;  and  never 
creature  could  make  her  merry,  but  lived  in  fasting, 
prayers,  and  almsdeeds,  that  all  manner  of  people  mar- 
velled how  virtuously  she  was  changed.''^ 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac,  who  was  in 
Gaul,  hearing  of  Modreds  rebellion,  determined  to 
come  to  Britain  to  help  the  King.*  He  accordingly 
landed  at  Dover  with  a  large  army,  and  the  first  inform- 
ation he  received  on  landing  was  suflBcient  to  convince 
him  that  he  had  come  too  late  for  most  of  his  pur- 

Eoses.  He  determined  at  once  to  seek  the  Queen  ;  but 
aving  heard  that  his  friend,  Sir  Gawain,  the  King's 
nephew,  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  at  Dover,  and  was 
buried  in  the  ancient  church  in  the  castle  there,  he 
desired  to  be  shown  his  tomb.  Then  we  are  told,  "  Sir 
Launcelot  kneeled  down  and  prayed  heartily  for  his 
soul ;  and  that  night  he  made  a  dole,  and  all  they  that 
would  come  had  as  much  flesh,  fish,  wine,  and  ale  ; 
and  every  man  and  woman  had  twelve-pence,  come 
who  would.  Thus  with  his  own  hand  he  distributed 
his  money,  dressed  in  a  mourning  habit ;  and  on  the 

^  The  name  was  originally  Ambrosebnry,  then  Ambresbnry,  and 
now  Amesbnry.     It  is  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Salisbury. 

*  Morie  d* Arthur. 

*  When  Arthur  was  in  Brittany,  Queen  Gwenever  was  appointed 
Regent,  and  was  dethroned  by  Modred  or  Medrawd,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Gwenhwyfaeh,  who  had  fallen  out  with  the  Queen  about  two 
nuts,  which  produced  a  box  in  the  ear,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Britons.  (Williams'  Eminent 
Welshmen.)  A  lady,  we  learn  from  history,  has  generally  been  the 
cause  whence  most  of  the  greatest  events  that  have  occurred  have 
had  their  origin. 
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next  morning  all  the  priests  and  clerks  that  might  be 
gotten  in  the  country  were  there,  and  sang  a  mass  of 
requiem.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  oflPered  first,  and  he 
ofiered  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  then  the  seven  kings 
who  were  with  him  offered  forty  pounds  apiece ;  and 
also  there  were  a  thousand  knights,  and  each  of  them 
offered  a  pound ;  and  the  offering  continued  from  mom 
tiU  night."\ 

After  this,  leaving  his  army  encamped  at  Dover,  he. 
set  out  alone,  on  horseback,  to  seek  the  Queen.  He 
knew  not  for  certain  where  she  was  :  however,  he  rode 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  acci- 
dent led  him  to  the  very  spot  which  contained  the 
mistress  of  his  heart.  Almost  extenuated  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  he  entered  the  Convent  of  Ambresbury  in 
search  of  food,  and  was  instantly  recognised  by  Gwen- 
ever  as  she  saw  him  walking  in  the  cloister ;  and  when 
she  saw  him  she  fainted  and  "  swooned  thrice."  When 
recovered  by  the  care  of  the  abbess  and  nuns,  who 
hastened  to  her  assistance,  and  were  followed  by  the 
knight,  she  pointed  him  out  as  the  person  whose  fatal 
affection  for  her  had  evidently  produced  all  the  miseries 
by  which  the  kingdom  was  so  greatly  afflicted.  She 
then  addressed  herself  to  Sir  Launcelot,  and  adjured 
him  instantly  to  quit  her  presence,  lest  he  should  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  that  stette  of  mind  which  she  hoped 
by  the  grace  of  God  to  acquire,  and  which  might  enable 
her,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  severe  duties  now 
imposed  on  her,  to  make  her  peace  with  heaven,  and  to 
expiate  the  enormous  transgressions  of  her  former  life. 
"  Therefore,  Sir  Launcelot,"  said  she,  "  know  well  that 
I  suffer  dire  distress  that  I  may  obtain  the  salvation  of 
my  soul ;  and  yet  I  trust,  through  God's  grace,  that 
after  my  death  I  may  have  a  sight  of  the  blessed  fk)e 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  dread  day  of  doom  to  be  placed 
on  His  right  side;  for  as  sinfiil  as  ever  I  have  been, 
have  been  many  who  now  are  saints  in  heaven.  There- 

^  Morle  cC Arthur.     The  ancient  cnstom  of  ofTering  at  funerals  is 
still  kept  in  North  Wales. 
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fore,  Sir  Launcelot^  I  most  solemnly  implore  and  beseech 
you,  for  all  the  love  that  ever  was  between  us,  that  you 
see  me  again  in  this  world  no  more  ;  and  I  now  com- 
mand you  on  God's  behalf,  that  you  forsake  my  com- 
pany and  return  to  your  own  kingdom,  and  keep  weU 
your  realm  from  foreign  war  and  domestic  tyranny. 
For  so  well  have  I  loved  you  that  my  heart  ivill  not 
serve  to  bear  me  to  see  you ;  for  through  you  and  me 
has  the  flower  of  kings  and  chivalry  been  destroyed. 
Transfer  to  a  wife  those  vows,  from  which  I  willingly 
release  you,  and  live  with  her  in  joy  and  bliss ;  and  I 
beseech  you  heartily  to  pray  for  me  that  I  may  make 
amends  for  my  past  misspent  life,  and  if  the  poor 
prayers  of  a  sincere  penitent  are  of  any  avail,  you  may 
be  sure  of  mine  for  your  present  and  eternal  welfare/'^ 
The  queen,  continues  the  legend,  lived  for  seven 
years  after  this  occurrence,  and  then  as  she  felt  the 
approach  of  death,  she  desired  that  she  might  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  the  king  her  husband,  in  the  Isle  of 
Avalon,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Ambresbury. 
Therefore  Sir  Launcelot  and  seven  other  of  King  Ar- 
thur's knights,  who  for  the  last  seven  vears  had  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  had  been  living  with  St. 
Dubricius  at  the  hermitage,  were  sent  by  the  archbishop 
to  convey  the  queen's  body  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon.  Ac- 
cordingly her  body  was  carried  on  a  horse-bier  with 
great  pomp,  with  a  hundred  torches  ever  burning  about 
the  corpse.  Sir  Laimcelot,  who  for  the  last  year  had 
been  a  priest,  went  on  foot  with  the  seven  knights  about 
the  horse-bier,  singiQg  and  reading  many  an  holy  orison 
and  incensing  the  corpse  with  frankincense.  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  their  journey  when 
they  arrived  at  the  hermitage,  and  the  body  of  the 
queen  was  taken  into  the  chapel,  and  the  vespers  for 
the  dead  and  a  solemn  dirge  were  chanted  with  great 
devotion. 

^  From  an  ancient  romance  called  La  OliarettejCom-poaed  by  Ghres- 
tien  de  Troyes  in  tHe  twelfth  century.  It  is  analysed  in  the  Biblio^ 
ih^que  des  lUimans  (April,  1777),  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Count 
de  Caylua.     (Harl.  MS.  2255.) 
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On  the  next  morning  the  Archbishop  sang  a  solemn 
mass  of  requiem,  and  Sir  Launcelot  was  the  first  that 
oflFered,  and  then  all  his  seven  fellows.  Then  the  body 
of  the  deceased  queen  was  wrapped  in  cored  cloth  of 
**  Raines y'  from  the  top  to  the  toe  in  thirty  fold,  and 
after  that  she  was  put  in  a  wrapper  of  lead,  and  then 
in  a  coflGln  of  marble,  and  laid  by  the  side  of  the  king 
her  husband,  in  the  chapel  of  the  hermitage,  which  re- 
ceiving successive  additions  of  holy  men,  gradually 
grew  up  into  the  flourishing  and  celebrated  Monastery 
of  Glastonbury.^ 

In  A.D.  1179  King  Henry  II,  wishing  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  this  legend,  went  to  Glastonbury 
and  had  the  grave  opened.  On  the  king's  coflSin  was 
this  inscription  : — 

Hie  jacet  in  Insula  Avalonia 

Inclytns  Rex  Arthnrus 

Bex  quondam,  Rexque  fatarns. 

The  bones  of  a  man  of  large  size  were  found  in  the 
king  s  coffin,  and  the  silken  hair  of  the  qiieen  still  pre- 
served the  beautiful  golden  hue  for  which  it  was  so 
celebrated.  The  skulls  of  the  king  and  queen  were 
afterwards  taken  as  relics  by  Edward  Longshanks  and 
Eleanor. 

A  great  dyke  or  foss,  called  Clawdd  Wat,  or  Wat's 
Dyke,  is  continued  from  each  side  of  Caer  Ogyrfan. 
This  work  is  little  known  ;  notwithstanding  it  is  equal 
in  depth,  though  not  in  extent,  to  that  of  Offa,  Wat's 
Dyke  can  only  be  discovered  on  the  southern  part  of 
Maesbury  Mill,  in  Oswestry  parish,  where  it  is  lost  in 
morassy  ground ;  from  thence  it  takes  a  northern  direc- 
tion to  Caer  Ogyrfan,  and  by  Pentre  r  Clawdd  to  Gob- 
owen,  the  site  of  a  small  fort,  called  Bryn  y  Castell, 
in  the  parish  of  Trewen  or  Whittington,  then  crosses 
Prys  Henlle  Common,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin ; 
goes  over  the  Ceiriog  between  Bryn  Cunallt  and  Pont 
y  Blew  forge,  and  the  Dyfrdwy  or  Dee  river  below 

»  Wynkyn  do  Wbrde,  1498.     Morte  d' Arthur.     Caxton,  1485. 
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Nant  y  Belan ;  from  whence  it  passes  through  the  park 
of  Wynnstay,  formerly  Watstay,  by  another  Pentre'r 
Clawdd  to  Erddig  or  Eurddig,  where  there  was  another 
strong  fort  on  its  course ;  from  Erddig  it  goes  above 
Wrexham,  near  Melin  Puleston,  by  Dolydd,  Maes 
Gwyn,  Rhos  Ddu,  Croes  Oneiras,  the  mansion  of 
Gwersyllt  Isaf,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Sutton  family, 
crosses  the  Alun,  and  throiigh  the  township  of  Uai,  to 
Ehydin  in  the  county  of  Flint,  above  which  is  Caer 
Estyn,  a  British  post ;  from  hence  it  runs  by  Queen's 
Hope  Church,  along  the  side  of  Moldsdale,  which  it 
quits  towards  the  lower  part,  and  turns  towards 
Mynydd  Sychdin,  Mynachlog  Rhedin,  in  the  parish 
of  Llaneurgain  or  Northop  (North  Hope)  in  Tegeingl, 
by  Llaneurgain  Mills,  Bryn  Moel,  Coed  y  Llys,  Nant  y 
Fflint,  Cefn  y  Coed,  through  the  Strand  fields,  near 
TreflFynnon  or  Holywell,  to  its  termination  below  the 
Abbey  of  Dinas  Basing  or  Basingwerk.  Clawdd  Wat 
is  often  confounded  with  Clawdd  Offa,  which  attends 
the  former  at  unequal  distances,  from  five  hundred 
yards  to  three  miles,  till  the  latter,  whose  course  has 
been  already  described,  is  totally  lost.^ 

The  poet  Churchyard  makes  the  following  allusion  to 
these  Dykes : — 

There  is  a  famons  thing, 
Cal'de  Offa*s  Dyke,  that  reacheth  far  in  length ; 
All  kind  of  ware  the  Danes  might  hither  bring : 
It  was  free  ground,  and  caFde  the  Britaine's  strength. 
Wat's  Dyke,  likewise  about  the  same  was  set, 
Between  which  two,  both  Danes  and  Britaines  met, 
And  trafficke  still,  bnt  passing  bounds  by  flight. 
The  one  did  take  the  other  prisoner  streight.^ 

In  the  parish  of  Selattyn  was  formerly  a  singular  en- 
trenchment called  Castell  Brogyntyn.  It  was  of  a 
circular  form  (which  shows  that  it  was  a  British  camp), 
surrounded  by  a  vast  earthen  dyke  and  a  deep  foss.  It 
had  two  entrances  pretty  close  to  each  other,  projecting 

^  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  i,  p.  349. 

3  Churchyard's  Worthifies  of  Wcdes,  p.  104.     Originally  printed 
in  1687;  reprinted  by  Thomas  Evans,  1776. 
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a  little  from  the  sides  and  diverging,  the  end  of  each 
guarded  by  a  semi-lunar  curtain.  These  are  now  de- 
stroyed. This  place  formerly  belonged  to  Owain,  a 
natural  son  of  Prince  Madog  ab  Meredydd,  and  from 
hence  he  received  his  surname  of  Brogyntyn, 

The  township  of  Maesbury,  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry, 
was  anciently  called  Tre'r  Fesen,  Llys  Fesen,  and  Llys 
Fesydd,  from  mesen,  an  acorn ;  meshren,  an  oak*  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  fine  oaks;  on  which  account, 
from  the  large  quantity  of  acorns,  the  Romans  called 
this  place  "Gland-urbem,"  from  which  circumstance  the 
Normans  called  it  Glanville.^  Over  the  Perth  Newydd, 
one  of  the  four  gates  in  the  waUs  that  surrounded  Os- 
westry, was  carved  the  figure  of  a  horse  at  full  speed, 
with  an  oaken  bough  in  his  mouth.  This  may  allude 
to  the  conquest  of  Tre  r  Fesen  by  the  Saxons,  whose 
arms  were  a  white  horse  at  full  speed. 

On  the  5th  of  August  in  a.d.  642,  Oswald,  King  of 
Northumberland,  son  of  Ethelfrith,  who  had  massacred 
the  monks  of  Bangor  is  y  Coed,  attacked  Penda,  King 
of  Mercia,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  him  at  a  place 
called  DyJBfryn  Maes  Hir,  but  now  Croes  Oswald,  Oswald's 
Tree,  or  Oswestry,  from  the  mangled  body  of  Oswald, 
who  was  a  Christian  convert,  being  exposed  on  three 
wooden  crosses  by  order  of  the  pagan  king  Penda. 
Numberless  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  worked  on 
the  spot  where  the  corpse  of  Oswald  had  lain.* 

Three  crosses,  raised  at  Penda's  dire  oommand, 
Bore  Oswald's  royal  head  and  maogled  hands ; 
To  stand  a  sad  example  to  the  rest, 
And  prove  him  wretched  who  is  ever  blest. 
Vain  policy  !  for  what  the  victor  got, 
Proved  to  the  vanquished  king  the  happier  lot ; 
For  now  the  martyred  saint  in  glory  views 
How  Oswy  with  snocess  the  war  renews, 
And  Penda  scarcely  can  support  his  throne, 
Whilst  Oswald  wears  a  never-fading  crown/ 

Pennant  and  other  writers  call  the  spot  where  the 
battle  was  fought  Maes  Hir,  the  long  field y  and  then  say 

1  Harl.  MS.  1981.  »  Bed©  EUt  Ecdes.,  lib.  iii,  c.  9  to  13.  ^ 
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that  the  Saxons  added  their  own  vernacular  word  fields 
a  field,  to  it ;  as  Maserfield  and  corruptly  Masafeld^  but 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  calls  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought  Mesafeldy  which  seems  much  more  like 
Tnesen  (pi.  mes)y  an  acorn,  than  maes  hir,  a  long  field; 
and  the  township  of  Tre'r  Fesen  is  close  to  the  battle- 
field. 

Campus  Mesafeld  sanctorum  can  doit  ossa.' 
(Bleached  were  the  bones  of  saints  on  the  field  of  Mesafeld.) 

A  church  was  built  on  the  place  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Oswald,  which  was  placed  imder  his  invocation.  Earl 
Roger  de  Montgomerie,  on  whom  William  the  Conqueror 
had  conferred  the  palatinate  of  Shropshire  in  a.d.  1071, 
granted  by  charter  "  the  Church  of  St.  Oswald  with 
the  tenths  or  tithes  of  the  same  vill  or  town  to  the 
Abbey  of  Shrewsbury. 

A  monastery  was  founded  which  bore  the  name  of 
Blanc-Minster,  Candida  Ecclesia,  Album  Monasterium, 
and  White-Minster.  Reynerus,  who  was  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  from  1188  to  1224,  and  who  had  a  house  near 
here,  expelled  the  twelve  secular  priests  from  this 
church,  and  gave  the  tithes  of  hay  and  corn  belonging 
to  it  to  the  monks  of  Shrewsbury  Abbey.*  Leland  says 
in  his  Itinerary  that  the  cloisters,  with  the  tombs  of 
the  monks,  remained  in  the  memory  of  man. 

The  rectorial  tithes  and  church  of  St.  Oswald  now 
belong  to  the  Earl  of  Powys. 

The  walls  of  Oswestry  were  begun  in  a.d.  1277,  6 
Edward  I.,  who  granted  a  murage  or  toll  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county,  which  lasted  for  six  years;  in 
which  time  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  completed. 
They  were  about  a  mile  in  compass  and  had  a  deep  foss 
on  the  outside,  capable  of  being  filled  with  water  from 
the  neighbouring  rivulets.* 

The  manor  of  Estyn,  now  called  Aston,  lies  in  the 

1  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  lib.  iii,  p.  331. 

2  Becl89  Hist.  Eecles.,  lib.  iii,  c.  9  to  13. 
^  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  lib.  iii,  p.  331. 
*  Pennant's  Tour^  vol.  i,  p.  338. 
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parish  of  Oswestry.  The  chief  families  in  this  manor 
were  the  Lloyds,  who  still  reside  at  Aston,  and  the 
Evanses  of  Aston,  who  are  now  extinct. 

The  Lloyds  of  Aston,  who  are  also  Lords  of  Whit- 
tington,  descend  from  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn  through  the 
line  of  Einion  Efell,  Lord  of  Cynllaith.^ 

The  Evanses  descend  from  Evan  ab  John  ab  Richard 
ab  Madog  ab  John  ab  Edward  ab  Madog  of  Estyn. 
This  Madog,  who  was  the  first  of  their  family  who 
came  to  Estyn,  was  a  son  of  lorwerth  Foel  of  Llan- 
santffraid  in  Mechain,  Lord  of  Plas  y  Dinas,  who  bore 
argent,  a  fess  gules  fretty  or,  inter  three  fleurs  de 
lys  sable.  He  was  the  son  of  leuaf  Sais  ab  Cyfherth 
ab  Iddon  Galed  ab  Trahaiam  Fychan  ab  Trahaiam  ab 
lorwerth  Hilfawr  of  Halchdyn  in  Deuddwr,  son  of 
Mael  Maelienydd,  who  was  living  in  a.d.  998,'  and 
bore  or,  a  cross  moline  pierced  inter  four  lozenges 
azure.  Mael  Maelienydd  was  the  son  of  Cadfael  ab 
Clydawg  ab  Cadell  ab  Rhodri  Mawr.' 

Evan  ab  John  of  Estyn  married  Janet,  daughter  of 
Philip  ab  John  of  Welshhampton,  in  the  parish  of 
Hanmer,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Thomas  Evans  of  Aston 
and  Oswestry,  Attorney-General  for  the  Court  of  the 
Marches,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Edward 
Lloyd  of  Llwyn  y  Maen,  and  had,  besides  two  daugh- 
ters, Margaret,  wife  of  WUliam  Maurice  of  Oswestry, 
seventh  son  of  Maurice  ab  Meredy dd  of  Lloran  Uchaf ; 
and  Lucy,  wife  of  Reinallt  ab  Edward,  a  son  and  heir, 
Richard  Evans  of  Aston,  who  married,  first,  Dorothy, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  Eyton  of  Watstay,  in 
the  parish  of  Rhiwabon,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  was  father 
of  Thomas  Evans  of  Watstay,  of  whose  descendants  an 
account  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter.  Richard 
Evans  married,  secondly,  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Richard  Lloyd,  of  Sweeney,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  was 
father  of  Edward  Evans  of  Treflech. 

^  For  the  descent  of  this  familj,  see  Glasgoed  in  the  commot  of 
Cynllaith. 

2  Harl.  MS.  1073.  «  Mont.  Coll.,  vol.  iv,  p.  142. 
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Einion  Efell,  liord  of  C3mllaith,  who  bore  party  per 
feas  sahle  and  argent,  a.  lion  rampant  counterchanged, 
armed  and  langued  gules,  resided  at  Llwyn  y  Maen, 
in  the  parish  of  Oswestry.  He  and  his  twin  orother, 
Cynwrig  Efell,  Lord  of  Eglwysegl  in  Maelor  Gymraeg, 
were  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Madog  ab  Meredydd, 
Prince  of  Powys,  by  Eva,  daughter  of  Madog  ab  Urien 
of  Maen  Gwynedd,  ab  Eginir  ab  Lies  ^  Idnerth 
Benfras,  Lord  of  Maesbrook/  If  this  is  correct,  Id- 
nerth must  have  been  contemporary  with  Owain  ab 
Howel  Dda,  who  was  King  of  Powys  and  South  Wales, 
from  A.D.  948  to  A.D.  985.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  the  son  of  Uchtryd  ah  Edwyn,  who 
was  Lord  of  Cyfeiliog  in  a.d.  1113.  Einion  Efell  died 
in  A.D.  1196.  His  wife  is  said  to  have  been  Arddun, 
daughter  of  Madog  Fychan  ab  Madog  ab  Einion  Hael 
ab  Urien  of  Maen  Gwynedd,  ab  Eginir  ab  Lies  ab 
Idnerth  Benfras,^  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Rhun  ab 
Einion  of  Llwyn  y  Maen,  Lord  of  CynUaith,  who,  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Lord  L'Estrange 
of  Knockyn,  was  father  of  Cuhelyn  of  Llwyn  y  Maen 
and  Lloran  Uchaf,  in  the  parish  of  LlansUin.  This  last 
place  he  rebuilt  in  the  year  1233.  He  married  Eva, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Goronwy  ab  Cadwgan  y  Saeth- 

*  Lowya  Dwnn,  toI.  ii,  p.  27. 

»  Idem,  vol.  i,  p.  307 ;  Harl.  MS.  2299. 
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ydd,  Lord  of  Henfachau  in  Mochnant  (see  Cantref  Rhai- 
adr),  by  whom  he  was  father  of  leuaf  ab  Cuhelyn  of 
Llwyn  y  Maen  and  Lloran,  and  Constable  of  Knockjm 
Castle.  leuaf  married  Eva,  daughter  of  Adda  ab  Awr 
of  Trevor  in  Nanheudwy,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  two 
sons — 1,  Madog  Goch  of  Lloran  Uchaf,  and  2,  leuaf 
Fychan,  and  a  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  married  to 
Meredydd  Lloyd  ab  leuan  ab  Llewelyn  Fychan,  sixth 
baron  of  Main  in  Meifod. 

leuaf  Fychan,  the  second  son,  who  was  constable  of 
Knockyn  Castle,  had  Llwyn  y  Maen  and  Llanforda  for 
his  share  of  the  estates.  He  married  Hawys,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Einion,^  an  illegitimate  son  of  William, 
Lord  of  Mawddwy,  fourth  son  of  Gruffydd  ab  Gwen- 
wynwyn.  Prince  of  Upper  Powys,"  by  whom  he  had 
issue  two  daughters,  coheirs,  of  whom  Eva  the  young- 
est married  first,  Llewelyn  Foelgrwn,  seventh  Baron 
of  Main,  who  bore  argent,  a  lion  passant  sable,  in  a 
border  indented  gules ;  and  secondly,  she  married  Ed- 
nyfed  ab  Ithel  ab  Goronwy,  descended  from  Eunydd, 
Lord  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  Trefalun,  and  Gresford. 

Agnes,  the  eldest  daughter  of  leuaf  Fychan,  had 
Llwyn  y  Ma^n  and  Llanforda,  and  married  Meuriff 
Lloyd,  who  was  descended  from  Hedd  Molwynog,  Lord 
of  Uwch  Aled,  chief  of  one  of  the  noble  tribes  of  Gwyn- 
edd,  who  bore  sable,  a  stag  standing  at  gaze  argent^ 
attired  and  unguled  or. 

Meurig  Lloyd,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  being  indignant 
at  certain  injuries  done  to  his  country  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  laws  and  customs,  seized  several  of  the 
king's  officers  appointed  to  see  them  executed,  slew 
some,  and  hanged  others.  To  escape  the  king's  ven- 
geance he  fled  to  the  sanctuary  at  Halston,  and  from 

1  Einion  married  Gwerful,  dangbter  and  heiress  of  Owain,  third 
son  of  Sir  Roger  de  Powys,  Knight,  of  Rhodes  and  lord  of  Whit- 
tington.  Kinion's  daughter  Hawys,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
lenaf  Fychan,  married  secondly  Sir  John  Hanmer  of  Hanmer,  Knt. 

2  Harl.  MS.  2299 ;  Add.  MS.  9864. 
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thence  escaped  to  the  Continent  and  entered  the  Impe- 
rial army,  in  which  after  having  served  with  the  great- 
est distinction,  the  Emperor  in  reward  for  his  great 
services  granted  him  a  new  coat  of  arms,  viz.  argent^ 
an  eagle  displayed  with  two  necks  sable.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country  he  gained  the  hand  of  the  fair 
heiress  of  Llwyn  y  Maen,  by  whom  he  was  ancestor  of 
the  Lloyds  of  Llwyn  y  Maen  and  Llanforda.  Kichard 
Lloyd  of  Llwyn  y  Maen,  who  died  in  a.d.  1509,  left 
Llanforda  to  his  eldest  son  John,  and  Llwyn  y  Maen  to 
his  second  son  Edward.  John's  descendant,  Edward 
Lloyd  of  Llanforda,  who  died  in  1662,  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Trevor  of  Bryn  Cunallt,  High 
Sheriff  for  Co.  Denbigh  in  1 622,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
three  children,  eldest  of  whom,  Edward  Lloyd  of  Llan- 
forda,^ who  had  no  legitimate  issue,  was  father  of  Ed- 
ward Llwyd  (or  Lhwyd)  the  antiquary,  and  in  1675 
sold  Llanforda,  at  sixteen  years  purchase,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  William  Williams,  Bart.,  ancestor  of 
the  present  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  of  Wynnstay 
and  Llanforda,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Denbighshire. 

5.  The  parish  of  Llanfihangel  ym  Mlodwel,  contains 
the  townships  of  Llan  ym  Mlodwel,  Abertanat,  Blodwel, 
Bryn,  and  Llynclys. 

Two  branches  of  the  royal  house  of  Bleddyn  ab 
C3mfyn,  were  settled  for  many  generations  in  this  parish, 
one  at  Blodwel,  and  the  other  at  Abertanat ;  their  pedi- 
grees are  as  follows  : — 


'  Hengwrt  MS.,  No.  198,  a.d.  1663. 
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BL0DWEL.1 
Measdtdd  ab  BLBi>DTN,=Hynedd,  daughter  of  Eunydd  ab  Gweniwj, 


Prince  of  Powy8,ob.  a.p. 
1 L33.   Or,  a  lion  rampt. 

I 


lord  of  Dyffryn  Olwyd,  Trefalun,  and  Ores- 
ford.    Azure^  a  lion  salient  or. 


Gruffydd,  lord  of  Cyfeiliog,  ob.  A.i).=l8t  wife, 
1 1 28.  Or,  a  lion's  gamb  erased  dex-  j 
terwise  in  bend  gules* | 

I  


=2nd  wife,  Joanna  or 
£weredda,d.  of  lago 
ab  Gruffydd  abGyn^ 
an,  Prince  of  Gwy u- 
edd. 


I  I  I 

0  wain  Cyfeiliog,  Meurig=== . .  .d .  of  Gruffydd  Rhiry  d  Foel  ,=== Jane,  d.  &  heiress 


Prince  of  Upper 
Powys,  ob.  A.D. 
1197.    Or,  a 
lion*s  gamb 
erased  dexter- 
wise  gules,* 


ofCarnOjSonof    jure  uxoris 

Howel  ab         of  Blodwel. 

leuaf,  lord  of 

Arwystli. 


ArgetU, 

3  raven's 

heads  erased 

ppr.,  their 

beaks  gules. 


ofleuanofBlod- 
wel,second  son  of 
Howel  of  Main, 
an  illegitimate 
son  of  Meredydd 

ab  Bleddyn, 
Prince  of  Powys. 


I  M 

Oa8wallon=£len,  d.  of  Llewelyn  ab  Owain  ab    Ieuan== 
Meredydd  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Yr       Llwyd 
Arglwydd  Rhys,  Prince  of      of  Blod- 
South  Wales.  wel. 


21  3| 

Madog    lorwerth 


Gwlaays,  heiress,  ux.  leuaf  ab  Alo  ab  Rhiwallon 
Fychan  of  Tr«fnant  in  Caer  Einion.  Or,  three 
lions'  heads  erased  gules  in  a  border  indented 
azure. 


Madog  of: 
Blodwel. 


David 

of 

Blod- 

wel. 


John  Bach  of  Blodwel= 

I 

John  Blodwel  of  BIodwel== 

I 

Richard  Blod  wel==Margaret,d.  of  Gruffydd  ab  Hywel  ab  Meredydd  ab  Tudor 
of  Blodwel.       i      of  Main  in  Meifod.     Argent^  a  lion  passt.  sable  in  a 
J  border  indented  gules. 

I 


John  BIodwel=2nd  wife,  Mary,  d.  and  coheiress  of 


of  Blodwel. 


David  Lloyd  ab  Thomas  of  Bodlitfau 
Party  per  fess  sable  and  argeni,  a 
lion  rampt.  counterchanged. 


=p...  d.  of  Gruffydd 
Goch  ab  Meurig 
of  Dyffryn 
Clwyd. 


I 


I 


Richard  B1odwel=Prudence,  d.  of  Sir  Roger  Eynaston  of        John  Blodwel 
of  Blodwel.  Hordley,  Knt.,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,         of  Oswestry, 

d.  of  John  Owain  Vaughan  of  Llwydiarth.        merchant. 


Harl.  MS.  2299. 


«  Harl.  MS.  1973,  f.  4. 
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ABERTANAT. 

(Barl.  M8S.  2299  ;  Lmoyt  Dwnn,  vol.  n,  p.  127.) 

Mereilydd  &b  Howel,  tta  illegitimate^ A ughnr&d,  d.  of  Orufiydd  ab  Howet 
'  "      '-  "    >  "■   '         ■     ■      abCynan;  but  otliera  state  th&t  she 
w&a  B  d&ughter  of  Idwal  of  Pommon, 
a  son  of  Qruffjdd  &b  Cjoftu. 


I 

i  ab  Bhys== 


Meredydd  Fychui^Luc;,  d.  of  Hwfa  ab  lonrerth  of  Hufod  j  Wem  in  the 
of  Abertanat.  parish  of  Wcezbam.    SaUe,  thiee  lioDS  pant,  argent. 


Mali,  d.  of  OoroQwj  ab  lot- 
werth  ab  Howel  ab  Mor- 
eiddig  ab  Saaddef  Hnrdd, 
lord  of  MostjQ.  Vert,  Bem^ 
of  brooinslipB,  a  lion  ramp- 


I 


ETa,ii; 


I. 


Madoe  ab 

gamwel  ab    Cad- 

afael  jrYnadjlord 

of  Cydewain.  Sablt,  on  a  ehev.  ar< 

fftnt,   inter   three    rugged   Btares, 

fired,  or,  a  flsur-de-ljs  gtUa  inter 

two  rooks  ppr. 


Lucy,  coheir,  nz.  Madog  Ooch  Catherine,  coheir,  ux.  lorwerth  Fychao 

ableuBDabCuhelyD  of  Lloraa  ab  lorwerth  Foel  of  Mynydd  Mawr. 

Uchaf.  Pes.  from  Einion  Efell.  Det.  from  Idneitb  Benfras. 


ABERTANAT. 
(Harl.  Mas.  4181,  2299,/.  12.) 


Qniffydd  of  Maelor  Saesneg, 
second  SOD  of  lorwerth  Voel, 
lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwj, 
and  Maelor  Saemeg.  £es. 
from  Tudoi  Trevor. 


:Qwerfyl,  d.  and  coheiress  of  Madog  ab  Mer> 
edjdd  ab  Llewelyn  Fychan  ab  Llewelyn  ab 
Owaiii  Fychan  ab  Owain,  lord  of  Mechain 
Is^oed,  second  son  of  Madog  ab  Meredydd, 
Prince  of  PowTB.  Argent,  a,  lion  mnipt.  table 
in  a  border  indented  gnlet. 
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2| 
Llewelyn  Ddu: 

of  Abertanat 

and  Blodwel. 


;.. .  d.of  Madog  Fjchan  ab  Goronwy 

Madog  ab  Rhiryd  ab  Ddu  of 

Owain  ab  Bleddjn  ab  Treflod- 

Tudor  ab  Rhys  Sais.  wel. 


I  H 

Morgan  Qoch    Madog 
of  Willington    Lloyd 
in  Maelor     of  Mael- 
Saesneg.      or  Saes- 
neg. 


Meredydd==Angharad,  d.  and  heiress  Angharad,  ux.  Margaret,  ux.Gor- 
of  Qruffydd  ab  lorwerth  Sir  David  Han-  on  wy  ab  Tudor  ab 
ab  David  ab  Goronwy,    mer,  Knt,  who    David  ab  Rhiryd 


of  Blod- 
wel  and 
Aber- 
tanat. 


.1 


J 


of  Horslli  in  Maelor  was  made  Chief 

Gymraeg.    Vert,  Bem6  of  Justice  of  £ng- 

broom-slips,  a  lion  land  in  1383. 
lampt.  or. 


ab  Sir  lonas  of 

Penley  in  Maelor 

Saesneg. 


Madog  of=^Margaret,  d.  and  heiress  of  lencyn  Decaf 
ab  Madog  Ddu  ab  Gruffydd  ab  lorwerth 
Fychan  ab  lorwerth  ab  leuaf  ab  Nlniaf 
ab  Cynwrig  ab  Rhiwallon.  JErmine^  a 
lion  rampt.  sabU. 


Blodwel 
and  Aber- 
tanat 


Agnes,  ux.  lencyn 

ab  Madog  ab 

Philip  Kynaston 

of  Stocks  near 

Ellesmere. 


1| 


1,  Rhys  ab  David=Gwerfyl  Hael  (the  Generous),  heiress  of=2,  Gruffydd, 


Blodwel  and  Abertanat.  '*Next  toGwer^ 
fyl  of  Qwynfa  and  Gwerfvl  the  Good, 
Stands  Gwerfyl  of  Blodwel  in  prudence 
and  blood."  She  settled  her  estates  upon 
her  eldest  son  by  her  second  husband. 
This  son,  whose  name  was  David  Lloyd, 
was  ancestor  of  the  Tanats  of  Abertanat, 
now  represented  by  J.  R.  Ormsby  Gore, 
Esq.,  ^l.  P.  for  Shropshire,  and  the  Tanats 
of  Blodwel  Fechan,  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 


ab  Ho  wel  of 

Maesmor  in  Din- 

maeljlordof  Rug. 

ArgerUftL  lion 
rampt.  sable,  de- 
bruised  by  a  ba- 
ton sinister 
guUs, 


third  son  of 

leuan 
Fychan  of 
Moeliwrch. 
Des.  from 

Einion 
Efell,  lord 

of  Cyn- 

Uaith. 


2| 

Catherine,  coheir,  ux.  Morgan  ab  lorwerth  ab  Gruffydd  Ddu  ab  Grufiydd 
Goch,of  Alrhey  in  Maelor  Saesneg.  Ermine,  a  lion  statant  gardt.  guUs. 
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DUDLESTON. 

The  Lordship  of  Oswestry  comprises  also  that  part 
of  the  parish  of  Ellesmere  which  contains  the  townships 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Dudleston.  These  townships 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  Rhys  Sais,  Lord  of 
Chirk,  etc.,  who  gave  them  at  his  death  to  his  third 
son,  Iddon  of  Cilhendref,  Lord  of  Dudleston.  Iddon 
bore  argenty  a  chev.  inter  three  boars  heads  couped 
gules,  tusked  or,  and  langued  azure;  and  married  Alice 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Done  of  Utkinton  in  Cheshire, 
Knight,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Trahaiam  of  Cil- 
henaref,  Lord  of  Dudleston,  who  married  Elen,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Geoffrey  Cornwall,  Knight,  Baron  of  Burford, 
by  whom  he  had  several  sons ;  Heilin  of  Pentref  Heilin 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Heilins  of  that  place,  and  of 
David  Holbech  of  Dudleston,  who  was  made  denizen 
by  petition  in  Parliament,  and  was  deputy  steward  of 
the  Lordships  of  Maelor  Gymraeg  and  lal,  8  Henry 
IV  (1409).^  He  bore  ffules,  a  chev.  engrailed  inter 
three  boar's  heads  couped  argent ;  and  dying  without 
issue  his  inheritance  went  to  his  uncles  Einion  Goch  of 
Pant  y  Bursli*  and  Madog  Goch.     He  was  the  son  of 

1  Golden  Grove  MS. ;  Harl.  MS.  4181. 

*  Einion  Goch  of  Pant  j  Bursli  was  the  father  of  Howel,  the 
father  of  John  of  Pant  y  Bursli,  whose  daupfhter  and  heiress,  Gwen- 
hwyfar,  married  John  Wynn  Kynaston,  third  son  of  Jenkyn  ab 
Gmffydd  Kynaston  of  Stockes,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Elis, 
ancestor  of  the  Kynastons  of  Pant  y  Barsli. 
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leuan  Goch  of  Dudleston  ab  David  Goch  ab  lorwerth 
ab  Cynwrig  ab  Heilin  of  Pentref  Heilin.  The  third 
son  of  Trahaiam  Lord  of  Dudleston,  was  Cadifor,  who 
had  Cilhendref  for  his  share  of  the  estates,  and  was 
ancestor  of  theEdwardses  of  Cilhendref,  now  represented 
by  the  Moralls  of  Plas  lolyn  and  Cilhendref,  and  of  Sir 
Henry  Hope  Edwards  of  Shrewsbury,  Bart,  flwfe,  the 
fifth  son  of  Trahaiam,  was  ancestor  of  the  Yaughans  of 
Burlton  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  Cilhendref,  which  was  situate 
in  a  retired  and  beautifiil  valley,  was  pulled  down  about 
ninety  years  ago.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  was  a 
chamber  perfectly  dark,  into  which  you  descended  by 
steps,  and  the  passages  to  which  were  hidden  by  tapes- 
try, evidently  appearing  to  have  been  intended  to 
have  been  a  place  of  concealment  in  cases  of  sudden 
danger.  Some  workmen  employed  in  taking  down 
part  of  the  house,  before  the  final  demolition  of  the 
whole,  discovered,  beneath  a  fligfht  of  stone  steps,  an 
earthJm  jar,  oont^inmg  maoy  piices  of  leather  m^ey.' 


PENTREP  MADOG  IN  DUDLESTON. 

Sir  Roger  de  Powys,  Knight  of  BJiodes,  and  Lord  of 
Whittington  (see  p.  250),  who  bore  vert,  a  boar  or, 
settled  tnis  estate,  and  Estwick,  upon  his  fourth  son 
Goronwy,  who  was  father  of  Llewelyn,  the  father  of 
Llewelyn  Fychan,  who  had  two  sons,  Llewelyn  Foel  of 
Estwick,  ancestor  of  the  Estwicks  of  Estwick,  and  Gruff- 
ydd,  who  had  Pentref  Madog.*  Gruffydd  married  Elen, 
daughter  of  Ednyfed  Lloyd  ab  lorwerth  Fychan  ab  lor- 
werth ab  Awr  (ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Plas  Madog  in 
Maelor)  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Llewelyn,  father  of 
Gruffydd,  who  had  a  daughter  and  heiress,  Eva,  who 
married  David  Bride  Hen  ab  levan  ab  David  ab  Llew- 
elyn ab  levan  ab  David  ab  Llewelyn,  eighth  son  of 

^  Oswestry  Advertiser,  Nov.  6,  1872. 
^  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  i,  p.  324. 
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Cjmwiig  ab  Rhiwallon,  Lord  of  Maelor  Gymraeg,  by 
w  horn  she  had  a  son,  Philip  Bride  of  Pentref  Madoj 
who  married  Alice,  daughter  of  John  ab  Richard  a1 
Madog  ab  Llewelyn  of  Halchdyn  in  Maelor  Saesneg,  a 
younger  son  of  Ednyfed  Gam  of  Pengwem  in  Nan- 
heudwy,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  coheirs,  of 
whom  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Pentref  Madog,  married 
James  Ey ton  of  Dudleston,  son  of  John  Eyton  of  Dud- 
leston,  youngest  son  of  William  Eyton  of  Eyton,  Esq. 

The  mother  of  the  above  James  Eyton  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Owain  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Owain 
ab  Howel  ab  Madog  of  Dudleston,  descended  from 
Madog,  Lord  of  Hendwr,  who  bore  argent y  on  a  chevron 
guleSy  three  fleurs  de  lys  or.  The  said  James  Eyton 
by  his  wife  Margaret,  waa  father  of  William  Eyton  of 
Pentref  Madog,  tho  was  Hving  in  A.D.  1592,  and  mar- 
ried  Dorothy,  daughter  of  James  Eyton  of  Eyton,  Esq., 
by  whom  he  had  issue  James  Eyton  of  Pentref  Madog, 
who  was  living  in  A.D.  1623,  and  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  of  Baron  Hill,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son.  Sir  Erobert  Eyton  of  Pentref  Madog,  Knight, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  with  Sir  Gerard  Eyton,  Knight, 
and  Mr.  Edisbury,  at  Eyton,  by  the  Parliament  troops 
under  Colonel  Mytton  in  a.d.  1643.  He  married  Jocosa, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis  Lloyd  of  Hardwick, 
~~  ,  and  had  issue  two  sons,  Robert  and  Gruflfydd, 
a  daughter  named  Penelope.^ 

^  Cae  Cyriog  MS. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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WELSH   WOEDS   BOREOWED   FROM  LATIN, 
GREEK,  AND  HEBREW. 

The  subjoined  list  is  intended  to  include  our  earlier 
loan-words  only ;  the  later  ones,  which  are  compara- 
tively few  and  uninteresting,  will  be  more  conveniently 
reserved  for  a  separate  list.  It  has  been  my  aim  to 
make  both  as  complete  as  possible ;  but,  no  doubt,  many 
words  will  be  found  to  have  been  overlooked.  On  the 
other  hand,  several,  the  Latin  origin  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful, have  been  inserted  with  the  view  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  of  light  being  thrown  on  their  history 
by  discussion. 

My  authorities  for  mediaeval  Latin  are  the  following 
works  :  *'Glossarium  Manuale  ad  Scrip  tores  mediae  et 
infimaB  Latinitatis,  ex  magnis  Glossariis  Caroli  du 
Fresne,  Domini  du  Cange,  et  Carpentarii  in  Compen- 
dium redactum,  multisque  Verbis  et  dicendi  Formulis 
auctum.     Halae,  mdcclxxii.'^     Also  Diefenbach's  Sup- 

Slement  to  the  same,  published  at  Frankfort  on  the 
laine  in  the  year  1857. 
As  to  orthography,  I  have  made  use  of  j  and  en  for 
asyllabic  i  and  w  respectively,  that  is,  to  ordinary  ears, 
the  sounds  of  y  and  w  in  the  English  words  yes  and  well; 
it  being  needless  to  add  that  Welsh  knows  neither  the 
English  (nor  the  French)  j  nor  the  labial  spirant  w  pre- 
valent in  certain  parts  of  Germany.  Further,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  write,  for  example,  hdno^  tdnmiy  for  what  some 
would  write  honnOy  tannau,  and  others  would  leave  the 
intelligent  reader  to  distinguish  from  hono,  tanaUy  pro- 
perly so  written. 

*AAPft'N  (TinnK),  'Aaron':  W.  Aaron  {Liber  Landavensis, 
27),Araun  {tb.Jl,163\Aravm  {lolo  MSS.,  108 ;  Myv.  Arck,^ll) ; 
Aron  (Edm.  Prys,  Fs.  Ixxvii,  20  ;  xcix,  6). 

ABCDARIUM,  abcturium,  abecedarium,  abequetorum,  abga- 
toria,  abgetorium  (Irish  aibgitir),  abvederium,  are  all  Med. 
Latin  forms  of  a  word  fonned  from  and  meaning  ' the  A  B  Cot 
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alphabet':  W.  agcayddor,  now  egaiyddor,  fern.,  'the  alphabet,  a 
principle*;  di-eguoyddor,  'unprincipled';  gcnyddor  fern,  (but  mas. 
in  Salesbury^s  Oaiyddor  Cymraeg), '  alphabet',  probably  a  short- 
ened form  of  egcnyddor.  Of  the  Latin  forms,  abequetorum  seems 
to  be  the  one  whence  come  the  Welsh  words,  derived  as  follows : 
'  abequetorum^  W. '  ♦abeqMctor',  '♦abeg^etor',  '♦abg^etor',  '*ag- 
gAiidor', '  agAiyddor', '  egA^yddor',  *  gMyddor*.  a.  On  goi  for  qv,  see 
'  iniquitas\  6.  Dd  for  t  is  owing  to  the  Mid.  Welsh  fashion  of 
writing  t  ioT  dd:  see  ' cubitus',  c.  As  to  the  omission  of  the 
unaccented  e,  see  *  benedico*.  d.  On  the  change  of  gender  see 
'  brachium* 

"ABEA  (Snn).  'AbeP:  W.  Ahel  {Lib,  Zand.,n7,  229).  Later 
it  occurs  as  Afel  (Barddas,  i,  54);  but  in  no  form  has  it  flourished 
as  a  Welsh  name. 

*ABPAA'M,  'Abraham*:  W.  Awraham  (i.  e.  Afraham,  in  the 
Black  Bodky  Skene;  ii,  12),  Efream,  Yfraham  (Brut  y  Tywysogion, 
p.  50).  Curiously  enough  the  initial  vowel  was  mistaken  for 
the  definite  article,  and  we  read  accordingly^  in  the  story  of 
'Amlyn  ac  Amic'  {Red  Book,  col.  1106)  the  words  'Medylyaw 
heuyt  adylyafi  yr  vream  benn  ffyd'.  Modern  Welsh,  however, 
knows  no  other  form  than  the  English  Abraham,  accented  on  the 
first  syllable,  a.  Whether/  in  the  Welsh  forms  was  intended  to 
represent  fi,  that  is  v  nearly,  or  is  the  usual  mutation  of  b,  on 
which  see  '  adomo',  is  not  clear,  ft.  The  retention  of  final  m  is 
singular,  and  due  probably  to  the  accent,  c.  E — a  for  a — a  is 
otherwise  not  unknown  in  the  language,  as,  for  example,  in  ffetan, 
'a  sack',  from  Eng. /a^=va^,  and  Old  Welsh  enuein,  'names',  for 
*enuen^=^*anmana.  Compare  e — i  for  t — i,  which  see  under 
'  cicuta'. 

ABSTRUSUS  (-a,  -urn),  'concealed',  in  the  sense  we  have  it 
in  Cicero's  Ac,  ii,  10,  where  one  reads  of  a  *  disputatio  pauUa 
abstrusior':  W.astrus,  'perplexed*,  'entangled*,  a.  The  termina- 
tion of  Latin  words  is  generally  dropped  in  Welsh :  final  8  and 
m  disappear  in  all  instances,  b.  The  Welsh  system  of  accentu- 
ation is  dissyllabic;  so  that  when,  by  the  dropping  of  a  termina- 
tion, an  oxytone  would  be  produced,  the  accent  retires  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  if  it  allows  of  it,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  c.  The  elision  of  a  mute  before  s  in  a  toneless  syllable, 
without  compensation,  will  be  found  further  exemplified  under 
the  words  ' excommunis',  'excusatio*,  'excuse',  'expono',  'ex- 
tendo',  'extraneus',  'lixiviimi',  *  psalterium',  'sextarius',  and  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  shortening  of  a  long  vowel  situated  in  a  tone- 
less syllable  preceding  the  tone,  which  see  under  '  divinus'. 

ACER  (acris,  acre),  'sharp,  violent':  Old  W.  arocrion  (gl.  'atro- 
cia*) :  this  would  in  the  singular  be  arocr,  from  a  simple  form. 
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ocfTy  representing  the  Latin  adjective.  In  old  Welsh  a  regularly 
becomes  o,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  had  a  soniewliat 
guttural  and  deep  sound,  approaching  that  of  the  English  a  in 
'  baU\ 

'AAA'M  (tanX),  'Adam':  W.  Adam  {Annales  Camir.,  52, 105 ; 
Brut  y  Tyw,,  206),  Adaf  {An,  GawhrioR,  52;  Brut  y  Tyw,,  230), 
Addaf  {Myv.  Arch,,  343-4),  Adda,  which  is  the  usual  form  in 
Mod.  Welsh,  a.  On  dd  for  d  see '  adomo'  and  ^AfipaAfd^,  b.  Other 
instances  of  the  disappearance  of/ will  be  found  under  'Asaph', 
'  barba^  '  bubalus', '  diabolus', '  faba\  '  habena',  'Jacobus',  *  lima', 

*  plebs', '  pluma', '  testimonium', '  turba'. 

ADMISSUS  (equus),  whence  we  have  in  M.  Lat.  admissarius 
(equtt8)='B,  stallion':  W.  emya,  'stallions.'  The  derivation  is 
'  admissus',  *  *anmiissus',  *  *amis', '  ♦emis', '  emys'.  a.  In  0.  W.  i 
modulates  a  into  c  in  a  preceding  syllable.  5.  0.  W.  i  generally 
becomes  y  in  Mod.  W.  c.  JSmys  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
plural  form,  and  is  so  treated,  the  singular  amws  having  been 
made  for  it  probably  soon  after  the  word  was  introduced  into  the 
language.  Formerly,  however,  the  word  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a  singular,  as  when  we  read  of  tri  emys  in  *  Ystoria  Chyarlys' 
in  the  Bed  Book,  col.  617.  Compare  what  is  said  under  '  asinus' 
and'papiUo'. 

ADOKNO, '  I  adorn':  W.  addum, '  an  ornament',  a.  Welsh 
consonants  flanked  by  vowels  have  since  the  end,  say,  of  the 
ninth  century,  been  systematically  modified  by  way  of  assimila- 
tion to  the  vowels,  as  follows :  jp,  t,  c,  became  6,  d,  g,  and  b,  d,  g 
became  /,  dd,  gh  (subsequently  omitted),  respectively,  b.  Had 
the  Latin  been  '  adomo'  and  not  '  addmo*,  we  should  have  in 
Welsh  addvrm  and  not  addum,  which  owes  its  form  to  the  com- 
mon change  of  6  into  u.  c.  The  noun  addum  was  obtained  by 
quasi-derivation  from  the  Latin  verb,  the  terminations  being 
thrown  off,  and  the  base  treated  as  a  noun.  Other  instances  will 
be  found  imder '  batido', '  batto', '  castigo',  *  circo',  *  consecro',  'con- 
solido', '  contendo', '  contrudo', '  deficio', '  dependeo', '  destillo', '  de- 
struo', '  disco', '  excuso',  '  loco',  *  muto',  '  planto',  '  plecto', '  plico', 
'  polio*, '  pungo*, '  rapio', '  rebello*, '  scribo*, '  sterno ,  '  struo'. 

iETAS,  '  age':  W.  oed,  mas.  Supposing  this  etymology  to  be 
correct,  the  following  is  the  derivation :  '  setas',  W.  *  *ait', '  oit', 
'oid',  'oed'.  a.  Similar  instances  tending  to  show  that  the  Welsh 
heard  e»  as  a  diphthong  in  a  few  Latin  words,  occur  under 

*  Grsecus'  and  '  poena',  ft.  The  change  of  ce  into  ai  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  O.  W.  makes  frequent  use  of  ai, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  ae  and  oe.  c.  The  habit 
of  changing  ai  into  oi,  so  common  among  the  English-speak- 
ing pop^ation  of  Ireland,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Welsh  as 
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late  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
occurrence  of  mail,  now  moel,  in  the  Capella  Glosses  lately  dis- 
covered in  Cambridge,  d.  The  change  of  oi  into  oe  is  not  very 
old  in  Welsh :  instances  of  it  are,  coel,  oedd,  glaew,  which  once 
used  to  be,  coil,  oid,  glaiu.  On  the  parallel  change  of  ai  into  ae 
see  '  captus'.  e.  As  a  rule,  Latin  feminines  remain  feminine  in 
Welsh,  unless  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  native  words  to  be- 
come masculine.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  discover  any  rule 
obeyed  in  this  respect  by  words  whose  leading  vowels  are  oe  or 
wy :  thus  Welsh  makes  masculines  from  cetas,  cera,  plebs,  jxena 
(also  fem.),  quadragmmay  and  stella  (Pughe),  and  feminines  from 
signum  and  rete,  /.  Welsh  nouns  are  borrowed  from  (a)  the 
nominative,  (/8)  the  genitive,  or  (7)  the  euK^usative, — or,  perhaps, 
we  should  say  the  ablative  of  the  Latin.  Other  instances  of 
borrowing  from  the  Latin  nominative  occur  under  'autor',  'bene- 
dictio',  *  caprio',  *  civitas*,  '  collatio',  '  confectio*,  *  confessio', '  con- 
ventio*, '  corpus', '  disparatio', '  doctor',  *  draco',  *  excusatio', '  favor', 
'  fornax', '  glutto',  *  hospes',  *  imperator',  'Ii/o-oO?, '  Judaeus', '  latro', 
'  lectio', '  legio', '  major', '  malec&ctio',  *  occasio',  *  papilio', '  profes- 
sio',  'puteus',  'Saxo',  'simplex',  'stamen', '  storax',  'sudor',  'tem- 
pus',  'virtus'. 

AFFECTUS,  'one  who  is  disposed  in  a  certain  manner  towards 
another':  Mid.  W.  affeith  (which  would  now  be  affaith),  meaning 
in  the  Welsh  Laws  an  abettor  or  accessory ;  that  is,  a  person  who 
is  disposed  to  assist  another  in  the  commission  of  a  crima  Der., 
'  aflfectus';  W.  '*afifect', '  *afirechth', '  afiTeith'.  a.  Consonantal  com- 
binations with  mutes  in  the  second  or  third  place  have  them 
changed  into  spirants  as  a  rule  in  Welsh :  thus  ct  becomes  chfh. 
h.  Two  •surd  spirants  together  are  subsequently  treated  as  incom- 
patible, and  the  former  commonly  disappears  with  or  without 
vowel  compensation,  c.  The  vowel  of  all  others  which  is  used 
in  Welsh  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  consonant  is  i :  thus  in 
the  present  instance  cMh  becomes  ith.  Other  instances  will  be 
found  under  'captivitas',  'captivus',  'captus',  'coctus',  'confectio', 
'  doctus', '  doctor*,  'effectus',  *  factum',  *  fructus', '  lectica^  '  lectio', 
'perfectus*,  *  punctum', '  tractatus',  *  tracto'. 

'ArrrilTOS, '  Egypt':  W,Aipht,  always  used  as  feminine,  Yr 
Aipht='^  'A^vTTTo^.  From  the  Latin  form  jEgyptus,  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  derive 
AipM;  nor  is  the  derivation  from 'A/yvttto?  very  easy.  Probably 
the  unaccented  v  disappeared,  and  ttt  made  pp,  which  in  Welsh 
regularly  results  in  ph  ovff,  as  wiU  be  seen  imder '  cippus'. 

ALTAEE, '  an  altar*:  W.  allor,  fem.  a.  On  6  for  a,  see  '  acer'. 
J.  Whenever  I  immediately  precedes  SLtoid,  it  becomes  II,  which 
has  its  parallel  in  Icelandic  U,  which  to  ordinary  ears  sounds 
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exactly  like  Welsh  lit :  thus  Welsh  ?u>lU  is  identical  in  sound 
with  Icelandic  holt  c.  When  the  dental  stands  immediately 
before  the  accented  vowel,  it  disappears.  Other  instances  are 
to  be  found  under '  caldarium', '  cultellus', '  psalterium'.  d,  Latin 
neuters  become  masculine  in  Welsh,  and  Latin  masculines  remain 
masculine  imless  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  native  words  with 
0,  mentioned  under '  brachium',  which  see.  Other  such  instances 
as  the  present  occur  under  *  fatum', '  horarium',  ^lopBavrjv, '  pa- 
gus',  '  ordo*,  '  sextarius',  '  signaculum',  '  stamen',  '  stratorium', 
*  tabulatum', '  vallum*. 

ALTUS  (-a,  -um),  '  high',  or  perhaps  we  should  posit  aUa 
{terra),  *  high  ground':  W.  edit, '  a  clifif,  the  side  of  a  hill'.  In 
N.  W.  i  fyny  yr  aUt=S,  W.  i'r  rhiw,  'up  hill'.  The  word  now 
generally  assumes  a  prothetic  g,  and  becomes  galU,  a  process  not 
very  common  in  the  case  of  words  beginning  with  a.  Compare, 
however,  gaddo,  N.  W.  for  addo,  and  genau-goeg,  the  'blind  gen- 
au;  Breton,  anaff,  'serpens  qui  non  habet  oculos'  (Catholicon). 

AMBEOSIUS  (afJLfip6(ru)s:), '  immortal','  Ambrose':  W.  £mrys, 
Umreis.  The  derivation  oiEmrys  is  *  Ambrosius':  W. '  *Ambresi', 
'  *Ambrifli',  'Embris', '  Emrys'.  a.  Other  instances  of  o  modulated 
into  e  by  a  succeeding  i  will  be  foimd  under  *  apostolus',  'coquina', 
'  fovea', '  hospes',  'Jupiter', '  offero*, '  olivum', '  monachus', '  polio', 
'  porcellus', '  spolium , '  torquis'.  h.  Some  of  these  words  also 
exemplify  the  total  assimilation  of  e  to  a  following  i.  Other 
instances  occur  under  '  angelus',  '  arma',  *  ascendo',  'castigo',  'epi- 
scopus', '  extendo', '  intervenio', '  lectio', '  legio', '  membrum',  '  me- 
mor', '  metrum'.  c.  Mb,  nd,  ngg,  invariably  drop  their  second 
element.  Other  instances  occur  under  '  angelus', '  ascendo',  *  ca- 
lendss',  'candela,'  'cingula',  'columba',  'contendo',  'dependeo*, 
'descendo',  ' evangelium',  'fundo',  'longa',  'membrana',  'mem- 
brum', '  plumbum',  '  pondus',  '  prandium',  '  pxmgo', '  splendens', 
'  splendidus', '  ungula'.  Compare  also  the  instances  under  '  an- 
cora'.  The  derivation  of  Emreis  is  immediate  from  '  *Ambresi', 
by  diphthongising  e  into  ei.  Other  instances  occur  under  '  arma', 
'brachium',  'caprio',  'cerasium',  'cervus',  'cingula',  'civitas*,  'con* 
ventio', '  draco', '  gemellus', '  latro', '  lixivium', '  monachus*,  *  pulli- 
cantus', '  rapio', '  Romani', '  spatium', '  spolium',  *  tertiana'.  Com- 
pare what  is  said  under  '  bestia'. 

ANAGRIPPA,  a  mediaeval  law-term,  written  also  '  auagripa', 
'anagrip',and  'anagriph',  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
a  German  source,  and  signified  a  fault  or  crime,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  laws  of  the  Longobards :  '  Ut  ille,  qui 
fornicatus  fuerit,  eam  tollat  uxorem,  componat  pro  culpa,  id  est 
anagriph  soL  15':  W.  angraifft,  engraifft,  or  engraff, '  a  reproof,' '  an 
example';  angreifft-jo, '  to  rebuke'.  The  t  seems  to  be  here  added, 
as  in  the  colloquial  forms,  taligrafft, '  telegraph',  and  ffalst, '  false*. 
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ANCORA.,  'an  anchor':  W.  angor,  a.  Had  the  Latin  been 
anchora,  we  should  have  in  Welsh  achor.  b,  Mp,  nt,  ngc,  as  a 
rule  allow  the  mute  to  disappear.  Further  instances  will  be 
found  under  'canceUus',  'concausa',  'compar',  'compello*,  'con- 
tendo', '  convention  '  elementa',  *  firmamentum*, '  fontana', '  impe- 
rator', '  planto',  *  prsesens*, '  puUi-cantus', '  sacramentum', '  sentio*, 
'simplex\  '  temperies',  'tempestas',  'templum',  'tempus',  *testa- 
mentum'.     See  also  '  argentum*. 

ANGELUS  (a77€Xo9),  *  an  angel*:  W.  arigel,  pi.  engyl,  of  which 
the  derivation  is  hngdi,  *dngili,  ingil,  ingyl.  The  plurals,  arir- 
gyljoriy  angeljon,  and  engyljan,  ako  occur,  especially  the  first. 

ANIMAL  (gen.  '  animalis'), '  an  animaF:  W.  anifail,  anifel, 
pi.  anifeiljaid,  enefeilaid  {Marchog  Crwydrad,  i,  5),  and  anueileit 
(t.  e.,  anfeileity  MabiTiogion,  iii,  299) :  Breton,  *  an^val'.  Deriva- 
tion, '  animalis':  W.  '  *animali', '  *aneniali',  '  *anemer, '  *anefer, 
*  anifel',  *  anileir, '  anifail'  (which  the  colloquial  reduces  back  to) 
'  anifel'.  a.  When  a  is  preceded  by  i  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  seems 
to  have  been,  in  some  instances,  prevented  from  acquiring  a 
guttural  sound,  and  so  from  becoming  o,  as  will  further  appear 
under  '  brachium', '  clavus', '  collatio',  '  Grains',  '  laicus', '  major*, 
'  Majus',  '  papilio', '  Romani'.  6.  The  i  in  anifel  cannot  be  the 
direct  representative  of  Latin  i,  for  it  should  be  now  y.  It  can, 
however,  represent  an  earlier  e :  see  'CoUatio'.  c.  Other  instances 
of  borrowing  the  genitive  will  be  found  under  '  autor',  *  crux', 
'dolor',  '  hibris', '  Jupiter',  'labor',  'lis',  ^vpid';,  'pars',  'pavo', 
'  prsesens', '  sapo',  '  scelus', '  tempus*. 

ANTIQUUS  (-a,  -um),  '  ancient',  '  old':  W.  entic  (Gl.  Friscce). 
This  would  now  be  hiig,  but  the  word  is  not  used. 

APOSTOLUS  (a7ro«rro\o9),  'an  apostle':  W.  abodol,  'an 
apostle';  pi.  ebystyl  and  eb^yl,  of  which  the  derivation  is  '  apos- 
toli',  '*aposteli', '  *apestili',  **epestir,  '*ebestil',  'ebestyl'.  a.  Ano- 
ther instance  of  i  extending  its  influence  beyond  the  syllable 
immediately  preceding  it  occurs  under  *  margarita'.  b.  The  old 
forms  abostol  and  ebestyl  have  been  superseded  in  recent  versions 
of  the  Bible  by  the  semi-naturalised  apostol  and  apostoljon  re- 
spectively. Similarly  Detvi,  Selyf,  Jeuan,  beaten  out  of  the  field 
by  such  '  novi  homines'  as  Dafydd,  Solomon,  loan,  are  also  fair 
specimens  of  the  way  in  which  all  reminiscences  of  the  old 
British  Church  have,  subsequently  to  the  Information,  been 
buried  under  later  strata  of  ccclesiasticism  in  Wales. 

APKILIS,  'April':  W.  EbHll.  This  is,  however,  not  the  form 
to  have  been  expected,  as  Ubril  would  be  more  regular,  and  as 
the  II  admits  of  no  explanation  on  Welsh  ground.  Compare 
Breton  Ebrell  (Catholicon),  Old  Eng.  Aprille. 

AKC A, '  a  chest,' '  a  box':  W.  arch, '  a  chest', '  a  coffin'. 
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AEGENTUM, '  silver*:  W.  arfant,  now  more  commonly  aiyan, 
'silver',  'money*.  Der.  'argentum',  W.  '*argSunt*,  '*ar'gknt', 
'  *ar*ghant*, '  *arlghant*, '  irjant*, '  irjan'.  a.  The  form  with  nt  is 
somewhat  antiquated :  so  with  pylgaint,  which  see  nnder  '  pulli- 
cantus*.  Compare  also  ugaint,  archaic  for  vgain,  'twenty*. 
h.  Other  instances  of  Latin  e  before  two  consonants,  superseded 
in  Welsh  by  a,  are  to  be  seen  imder '  calendse*,  'cervus* '  mentum', 
'patemus',  'serpens'  'splendens',  'stemo',  'tabema',  in  all  of 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  accent  falls  on  the  e  in  Latin,  c.  In 
O.  W.  every  complex  of  consonants  proof  against  assimilation, 
and  having  in  the  second  place  a  sonant,  evolved  an  irrational 
vowel:  thus  rb,  rm,  rd,  rg;  lb,  Im,  Ig ;  pr,  tr,  or;  pL  tl,  el;  br, 
dr,  gr ;  bl,  dl,  gl,  become  r'6,  r*m,  r*g,  eta,  and  underwent  the 
usual  modifications  to  which  vowel-flanked  consonants  are  liable, 
as  pointed  out  under  *  acer*.  d.  The  irrational  vowel  shows  a 
tendency,  as  here,  to  become  i,  especially  before  gutturals.  An 
exactly  parallel  case  to  the  present  one  is  the  derivation  of  tar- 
jan, '  a  shield',  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  targe,  gen.  targan.  g.  The 
student  of  the  Teutonic  languages  would  naturally  think  that 
here  we  have  simply  a  modification  of  ^  into/  This,  however, 
I  believe  to  have  no  footing  in  Welsh ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  O.  W.  g,  not  im'tial,  after  becoming  gh  (on  winch 
see  '  vacuus'),  disappears  altogether  in  modern  Welsh. 

AEMA,  'arms':  W.  ay/ and  araf^Mahinogion  and  Ystaria  Char- 
lys),  fem.,  pL  eirf,  also  in  mid.  W.  yrf.  The  derivation  of  these 
plurals  is : 

, ^        .,  ,*    ,    .,  ,»    >_•»('  *er*mi*, '  *er'f ', '  eir'f  *,  written  '  eirf '. 
*^-^''"°"'*«'^°"  I  «*iT'miV*ir'f;'yr'f '/written  'yrf'. 
The  Welsh  having  probably  taken  arma  to  be  singular,  made  it 
plural  by  means  of  the  common  plural  termination  -f. 

ARMELLA,  M.  Lat.='  omamentum  brachiorum':  O.  W.  armel 
(Oxford  Glosses),  defectively  writt-en  for  armelL 

ARTICULUS, '  a  joint', '  a  short  clause',  and  in  M.  Lat. '  libel- 
lus  supplex  expostulationis  ad  judicem',  not  to  mention  also 
'  articuli  coronaa'  and  '  articuli  cleri':  W.  erthygl,  fem., '  an  article 
of  faith,  a  short  essay',  a.  Why  the  Welsh  word  is  fem.  is  not 
easy  to  say.  6.  Here  erthygl  became  at  first  *artic'l,  the  unac- 
cented vowel  being  made  into  an  irrational  one,  and  so  disap- 
pearing fix)m  the  spelling.  Similar  instances  will  be  found 
under  'baculus',  'career', 'cingula',  ' consolido', ' culter',  'diabo- 
lus',  ' discipulus',  'facula',  'favor',  'fistula*,  'imperator',  'lit- 
tera', '  macula',  '  magister',  '  neuter', '  ofiFero',  *  ofiPula',  '  pedester', 
'  periculimi',  '  populus',  *  serious',  '  stimulus',  '  tabula*, '  tragula*, 
'  viridis*. 

•ASA'*  (tjDK),  'Asaph':  W.  Assaph  {Brut  y  Tyw,,  230),  Asaf 
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{lolo  JKSS,  102, 127),  Assa  {C,  Brit.  Saints,  266),  whence  we  have 
Llanasa  and  Pantasa,  F  {=^)  tov  ph  is  not  according  to  rule  ; 
but  we  must  suppose  the  Welsh  to  have  either  heard  Asaph  pro- 
nounced AssaVy  or  to  have  found  it  written  Assaf,  which  they 
proceeded  to  pronounce  in  their  own  way,  giving  /  its  oidinary 
value  of  English  v.  The  adjective  occurs  in  Latin  documents 
both  as  Assauensis  (frequently)  and  Assaphensis. 

ASCELLA,  M.  Lat.,  *  a  wing',  as  in  the  Vulgate  {Lev,  i,  17), 
where  we  read, '  confringetque  ascellas  ejus';  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, 'he  shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings  thereof:  W.  ascell,  pi.  escylL 

ASCENDO, '  r  ascend':  W.esa/n,  'to  ascend*,  also  ('  he)  ascends'; 
escynodd  ('  he)  ascended'.  Der.  '  ascendit':  W. '  *ascendit',  '  *as- 
cindit',  *  •escindit', '  *escinit', '  esc^nid', '  ^cyn'.  a.  Here  we  have 
chosen  to  consider  the  form  of  the  Welsh  verb  as  determined  by 
the  third  person  singular  (of  the  Latin),  both  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  vowel  i  of  the 
termination  it,  which  are  to  be  traced  both  in  this  instance  and 
in  those  given  under  'batido',  'deficio',  'descendo',  'destruo', 
'expono', '  extendo', '  intervenio', '  pasco', '  polio',  '  rapio', '  sentio', 
*  tussio'.  b.  The  Celtic  languages  seem  to  have  had  three  chief 
conjugations  with  the  vowel  characteristics,  a,  a,  i  (=ja) :  thus, 
in  Qie  Luxemburg  Folio  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  active  ends  in  et  (=:ati),  ot  (=:d^i),  and  it  {:^iti  or 
jati).  The  last  of  these  {it),  which  in  Mid.  W.  is  id,  as  in  '  sj^hid 
mefl  o  gesail', '  EUd  ci  i  gell  agored',  etc.,  is  important  as  a  point 
of  coincidence  with  Latin  verbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tions; whence  ascendit,  for  instance,  required  to  undergo  no 
immediate  change  of  form  in  order  to  do  duty  as  a  Welsh  verb. 

ASINA, '  a  she-ass':  W.  asen. 

ASINXJS, '  a  he-ass*:  W.  asyn.  Here  one  might  have  expected 
esi/n,  but  that  would  sound  to  a  Welshman  as  a  plural :  indeed, 
Davies  gives  est/n  as  the  plural  of  a^n  (see  '  papilio*),  in  which 
he  is  shown  to  be  right  by  the  use  made  of  the  word  in  the Tast^ 
lines  of  the  tale  of  Manawydan  Vab  Llyr  {Mob.,  iii,  161),  where 
we  read  "A  Eiannon  a  uydei  amweirieu  yr  essi/n  wedy  bydynt  yn 
kywein  gweir  am  y  mynwgyl  hitheu." 

ASTELLA,  a  M.  Lat.  formation  from  asiida,  *  a  splinter*, '  a 
small  board':  W.  astell, '  a  splinter', '  a  board',  pi.  estyll.  To  the 
O.  French  form  astele,  now  attelle,  *  a  splint',  and  others  mentioned 
by  Diez,  s.  v.  'ascW,  may  be  added  the  M.  Lat.  stellce  ('  bacilli 
quibus  alligatur  cms  post  rupturam  consolidandum'),  the  singu- 
lar of  which  occurs  in  the  Oxford  Glosses  {Gram,  Celt,,  1063)  as 
Stella,  with  the  Welsh  gloss  scirenn, '  a  splinter  or  chip  to  light 
a  fire  with'.  The  Irish  form  a^al  or  astol  (Stokes'  Old  Irish 
Glossaries,  p.  xxiii)  seems  to  come  immediately  from  astula, 
4th  bsr.,  vol.  IV.  18 
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ASTUTUS  (-a,  -um), '  shrewd', '  sagacious':  W.  astud, '  atten- 
tive', '  studious'.  Popular  etymology  associates  (lst^ld  with  the 
English  '  study'  and  '  steady*,  which  has  probably  contributed  to 
its  being  used  in  the  sense  it  now  has.  Compctre  prvdd  under 
'  prudens'. 

AUGUSTINUS,  'Augustine,  the  monk':  W.  Atosiin,  or  more 
commonly  Awslin  Fonack. 

AUGUSTUS,  'August':  W.  Awst,-  Der.  'Augustus':  W.  '♦Aw- 
gwst',  '*Awghwst',  •  *Aw^st', '  *A^st',  'Awst'.  a.  On  the  elision 
oi  gh  see  'Argentum'.  h.  The  contraction  here  indicated  is  com- 
mon enough  in  Mod.  W.  in  such  cases  as  clywck  for  clyw-wch, 
BxA  ffatoydd  ior  ffaW'Oiyddy  which  see  under  'fagus'. 

AUEUM,  'gold':  W.  aur,  'gold*;  euraidd,  'golden'.  Der. 
'  aurum':  W.  *  ♦owr',  *  *our', '  eur', '  aur'.  a.  The  change  of  eu  into 
mt,  in  final  syllables  in  Mod.  Welsh  is  very  general,  and  goes  on 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  ei  into  at,  which  see  under  '  animaP. 
h.  No  less  common  is  the  change  of  O.  W.  ou  into  eu  and  au ; 
for  example,  O.  W. '  dou', '  iou', '  tonnou', '  boutig',  are  now  dau, 
jaUy  ttmau,  beudy.  The  Dimetian  dialect  has  in  many  cases 
reduced  ou  into  oiy  and  not  into  au,  so  that  in  the  present  instance 
it  uses  oir  for  aur, 

AUTOE,  Med.  Lat.='  auctor', '  one  who  adds  to  the  existing 
stock',  ^  a  writer':  W.  awdwr,  pi.  awdaiyr ;  awdur,  pL  awduron. 
Awdwr  and  awdur  differ  only  in  being  derived  from  the  nomina- 
tive and  genitive  of  the  Latin  respectively,  the  former  as  follows, 
'  autor',W.'*awtor',  **awt*r' '  *awd'r','  awdwr', '  awd-wr',  pL '  awd- 
A^yr*.  a.  Here  the '  takes  its  complexion  from  the  preceding  w^ 
and  becomes  itself  w.  This  is  carried  out  with  great  consistency 
in  the  dialects  of  South  Wales :  thus,  for  the  written  cafn,  dwfn, 
dofUy  lleidr,  etc.,  we  speak  cafan,  dwfwn,  dofon,  lleidir,  whereas 
the  fondness  of  North  Wales  dialects  for  broad  terminations 
makes  such  words  as  lleidr  into  lleidar,  etc.  Instances  of  this 
will  be  found  in  this  list,  imder  '  bacillus',  'barba',  *  career',  'cul- 
ter',  *  facula^  '  lamna',  *  liber',  '  littera',  *  latro',  '  populus',  '  stumu- 
lus', '  stupula', '  vitrum*.  6.  Atvdwr  came  to  be  analysed  by  popu- 
lar etymology  into  awd-imr,  i.  e.  aivd-gtor,  as  though  one  of  its 
elements  were  gtw,  '  a  man',  which  makes  in  the  plural  gwyr, 
whence  the  plural  of  awdwr  comes  to  be  awdmyr.  The  same 
treatment  has  been  undergone  by  '  imperator',  winch  see. 

BACULUS, '  a  stick', '  staff':  W.  hagl^co)!.  bagal,  fem.,  pL  hagl- 
au, '  crutches'.  Der. '  baculus':  W.  '*bac'r, '  bagl'  (written '  bagl*), 
•  bagal'.  The  change  of  gender  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  :  compare, 
however,  other  instances  under  '  factum',  '  gradus', '  saccus'. 

BARBA,  '  a  beard*:  W.  barf,  coll.  and  Mid.  W.  haraf  (and 
haryj),  now  hara  in  the  dialect  of  Gwent. 
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BASSUS  (-a,  -um),  M.  Lat.='curtus',  *  humais*:  W.  las, '  shal- 
low*. 

BATIDO  (batidit),M.  Lat.='  baptizo',  'I  baptize':  W.  bedydd-jo, 
'  to  baptize';  hedydd, '  baptism*,  a.  It  is  right  that  the  reader 
should  know  that  bcUido  is  only  assumed  on  the  strength  of  such 
words  as  bcUisterium  and  baptizare,  as  a  probable  form  from  thd 
infinitive  baptidere,  which  is  also  given  as  baptire,  meaning  at 
first,  probably,  '  to  baptize', '  to  mark  with  the  sign  of  the  cross', 
then  '  to  mark', '  to  mark  or  coin  money',  as  in  baptire  monetam 
= French  boMre  i7ionnaie:=W,  bathu  arjan,  which  see  under 

*  batto'.  From  meaning  '  to  mark  or  coin^  the  word  seems  to 
have  got  also  to  mean  '  to  mark  by  beating',  and  absolutely  '  to 
beat',  unless  we  should  rather  consider  it  to  have  derived  this 
meaning  directly  from  the  Greek  common  in  such  expressions  as 
fidirreiv  riva  fidfifui  ^tapBuwueov, '  to  give  one  a  bloody  coxcomb'. 
b.  The  i  of  the  Latin  conjugation  of  batidere  seems  to  have  been 
availed  of  in  Welsh  as  a,j,  which  served  to  give  the  word  bedy- 
dd-jo  a  more  thoroughly  Welsh  aspect  than  if  it  had  been  dis- 
carded. Similar  instances  of  utilising  Latin  i  as  Welsh  j  occur 
under  *  brachium*, '  confinium', '  deficio',  '  hospes',  *  memor',  '  pa- 
pilio', '  polio',  ^  rapio', '  Romani', '  sentio', '  spatium', '  testis', '  tus- 
sio'.    e.  With  bedydd  compare  addum,  which  see  under  '  adomo'. 

BATTO  (part.  pass.  '  battatus'),  M.  Lat., '  I  beat':  W.  bath-u, 

*  to  coin';  bafhod-yriy  '  a  coin',  *  a  medal';  (arfan)  bathol,  *  coined 
or  stamped  (money);  bath  or  math,  mss.  and  fem., '  stamp', '  kind'; 

*  sort',  a.  As  to  tt  becoming  th,  see  *  aflfectus'  (a);  similarly ^^  and 
cc  make  ph  (or  jf)  and  ch  respectively.     Instances  occur  under 

*  bucca', '  cippus', '  cloppus', '  clocca', '  coccum',  '  glutto',  *  littera', 
*occasio',  'occupo',  *  pecco*,  *  peccatum', '  saccus', '  sagitta', '  siccus', 
'soccus'.  b.  Bathodyn  is  derived  from  battat-vs  by  suffixing 
the  Welsh  termination  -yn,  which  is  used  extensively  to  make 
singulars  and  diminutives :  -yn  is  masculine,  and  has  a  femi- 
nine -en;  their  derivation  being  -innas,  mas.;  imia,  fem.; 
which  became  -inn,  m.,  inna,  f. ;  then  -mn,  m.,  -enn,  f.,  whence 
-yTi  and  -en  now.  c.  On  bath,  see  '  adorno'.  The  letters  b  and 
m  often  interchange  in  Welsh;  another  instance  of  it  occurs 
under  'beneficium\  However,  bath  and  math  begin  to  be  de- 
synonymized  in  the  language :  thus  we  say  *  Gwraig  o'i  bath 
hi'  (not  'Gwraig  o'i  math  hi')='a  woman  like  her',  literally 
'  a  woman  of  her  stamp'.  On  the  other  hand,  we  now  .Vrite 
'  Math  ar  ddyn',  and  not '  Bath  ar  ddyn',  meaning  '  a  kind  of 
man',  literally  '  a  stamp  on  man',  which  '  Young  Wales',  missing 
the  connotation  of  the  word  and  the  point  of  the  preposition, 
changes  into '  math  o  ddyn',  so  as  to  tally  with  the  English '  kind 
of  man^ 

18 « 
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BATUS,  M.  Lat.='scapha',  'cyinW:  W.  &ad/a  boat'. 

BENEDICO, '  I  bless':  W.  bendig-o.  Other  instances  of  vowels 
preceding  the  tone-syllable  disappearing  will  be  found  under 
*  benedictio', '  beneficium',  *  caritas*, '  elementa', '  intervenio', '  ma- 
ledico', '  maledictio*, '  registra', '  trinitas', '  unitas'.  Compare '  arti- 
cnlus*. 

BEIJEDICTIO  (pL '  benedictiones'), '  a  benediction', '  blessing': 
W.  bendithj  pi.  beridithjon,  a.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Welsh, 
having  a  plural  ending  -on  or  -jon,  formed  bendithjon  from  ben- 
dith,  and  did  not  borrow  the  Latin  benedictiones.  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  think  the  fact  of  their  having  -on  and  -jan  only  makes 
it  more  probable  that  they  did  borrow  benedictiones,  seeing  that 
it  harmonised  itself  with  native  Welsh  plurals  so  readily.  Other 
instances  of  borrowing  Latin  plurals  will  be  found  under  *  ca- 
lenda^^  '  cicuta',  '  excusatio',  '  faba', '  hospes',  *  illi',  '  legio',  *  lit- 
tera',  '  latro',  '  maledictio', '  natalicia',  *  occasio*,  '  papyrus',  '  pec- 
ten',  '  pedester', '  Bomani^ '  saxo', '  vesper'.  6.  Whether  benedictio 
be  looked  at  as  benedictio  or  benedictio  is  indifferent,  as  Welsh  i 
regularly  represents  an  etymologically  long  i.  If  we  start  from 
bmedictio,  Hhen  bendith  represents  bendi-ith,  the  latter  I  being  a 
compensation  for  the  lost  consonant,  on  which  see  '  affectus'. 

BENEFICIUM, '  a  favour', '  a  kindness':  W.  benthyg  or  men- 
thyg, '  the  loan  of  anything'.  In  Mid.  Welsh  it  was  benffyg,  and 
in  0.  W.  bin/le  (gl.  benejicium)  in  the  Oxford  Glosses,  showing 
assimilation  of  e  with  t,  which  has  not  been  adopted  in  Mod. 
Welsh,  as  is  the  case  with  several  words  in  the  Lux.  Folio. 

BESTIA,  *  a  beast':  W.  bwystJU, '  a  beast  of  prey',  a  compound 
of  the  synonyms  bestia  and  W.  mil.  Der.  '  bestia',  W.  *  *b^sti-', 
' *bfiist-',  '*b^ist-',  '*baist-', ' *b6ist-', ' *b^ist-', ' b^st-'.  a.  The 
transition  of  i  into  ^  or  ii  may  be  heard  every  day  in  some  people's 
pronunciation  of  such  words  as  the  English  '  name', '  same',  etc. 
Compare '  animal',  b.  Oi  for  ai  ovei  has  already  been  noticed  under 
'  fletas'.  The  transition  of  oi  into  (m  and  then)  wy  is  found  in 
pwynt,  from  the  English  '  point',  and  in  such  plu^ds  as  *  wyn*, 
'  crwyn', '  crwys',  for '  *oini', '  •croini',  *  *croisi',  from  the  singulars 
'oen*,  'croen',  'croes'.  Other  instances  occur  under  'candela', 
'catena',  *cera',  'densus',  'ecclesia',  'fenirni',  'frena',  *habena', 
'maceria',  'pensum',  'plebs',  'postilena',  'propheta',  'psalterium', 
'  quadragesima',  *  remus',  *  rete',  '  sebum', '  serus',  '  stella', '  vene- 
num'. 

BLOCUS,  a  M.  Lat.  word  borrowed  from  some  one  of  the 
Teutonic  languages,  meaning '  a  block', '  a  tnmk',  and  possibly  to 
be  corrected  into  bloccus,  whence  the  derivation  would  be  regu- 
lar of  W.  blvKh,  *  a  box'.  The  transition  of  meaning  has  its 
parallel  in  the  English  woixi  '  trunk'. 
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BOTTUS,  M.  Lat.=(foKwm ;  W.  both/ ahottle'  (Mob.,  ii, 225), 
'  the  nave  of  a  wheel', '  the  boss  of  a  shield'. 

BEACHITJM,  *the  arm':  W.  braich,  fern,  (also  mas.  several 
times  in  the  Bible  and  in  Salesbury's  writings,  and  so  to  this 
day  in  Carnarvonshire  when  meaning  the  spur  of  a  mountain), 
'  the  himian  arm'.  Der.  '  br&chium':  W.  '  *brachi*,  *  *brechi*, 
'  *brech', '  breich', '  braich'.  Other  instances  of  Latin  ch  treated 
as  though  identical  with  Welsh  ch  occur  under '  chamisia',  *  con- 
cha', *  monachus'.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  h  in  these  words 
meant  anything  beyond  aspiration,  on  which  see  Curtius' 
Stvdien,  ii,  p.  143-153.     On  d  treated  as  d,  see  'animal',    c. 

*  BrajchiuirC  becomes  feminine  in  Welsh,  for  reasons  which  wiU 
appear  from  the  following  remarks :  In  very  early  Welsh  the 
nominative  seems  to  have  ended,  in  a  very  great  number  of 
words,  in  -a«,  mas.,  and  d,  fem.,  of  which  the  former  disappeared, 
and  the  latter  was  reduced  to  d.  This  last  affected,  in  an  import- 
ant manner,  the  form  of  nouns  or  adjectives  having  i  or  w  («^J  in 
the  stem.  Of  the  former,  let  us  take  as  an  instance  gv)ly\  *  wet', 
from  *vliqvas,  on  which  see  Stokes' /risA  Glosses,  p.  87.  The 
series  will  be 

Mas.,  '  ♦vliqvas',  *  *vlipa', '  g^lip', '  gMlyb'; 

Fem., '  Vliqva', '  vlip&', '  gAJep(a)', '  gAdeb'. 
2.  Of  thd  latter  let  us  take  as  an  instajice  another  adjective, 
dwjh, '  deep*,  identical  in  origin  with  old  Bulgarian '  diino',  *  fun- 
dus', for  '  *dubno'.     We  get  then  the  following  sequence : 

Mas., '  *dwbnas', '  •dwbna', '  *dwbn',  '  dwfn'; 

Fem.,  *  dwbna', '  ♦dwbnft',  '  *dobn(a'),  '  dofn*. 
The  result  is  that  the  language  has  a  strong  tendency  to  regard 
nouns  and  adjectives  whose  leading  vowels  are  y  (=1)  and  w 
(=d)  as  meusculines,  and  those  with  e  and  o  as  feminines ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  a  monoglot  Welshman  of  the  present  day 
would  not  hesitate  in  decidjng  the  gender  of  a  monosyllabic 
noun  he  had  never  before  heard,  supposing  its  leading  vowel  to 
be  y  OT  w,e  or  o.  Such  are  the  lasting  effects  on  the  genius  of 
the  language,  of  inflections  which  it  has  many  generations  ago 
utterly  lost.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  meant  that  this  analogy 
has  got  into  its  train  all  the  Welsh  nouns  of  this  description  ; 
but  the  tendency  is  unmistakable,  and  explains  some  instances 
of  falsification  of  gender  in  Pughe's  Dictionary,  as  when,  for 
example,  he  makes  clod  feminine.  Instances  of  words  which 
(like  *  brachium')  the  influence  of  the  vowel  e  has  eventually 
made  feminine,  will  be  found  imder  '  cancellus', '  centrum*, '  con- 
strue', '  culteUus', '  draco^  *  effectum',  '  evangelium',  *  firmamen- 
tum', 'flagellum',  'grex',  *lego',  '  manganeUus',  'monumentmm', 

*  offero',  *  pagiis',  '  praeceptum',  *  scamellum',  *  scribo',  '  serpens', 

*  stabellum',  *  templum',  *  tripus',  *  versus'. 
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BRASSICA  (pL'  braflsicfiD*),  *  a  cabbage':  W.  bresyeh,  'cabbages', 
sing,  hresygen, '  a  cabbage'. 

Der. ' brassic*':  W. ' brasiC, ' bra^iC {  [  J^^'. ^^y^;;. 

a.  On  -^n  see  '  batto*.  The  facility  with  which  -yn  or  -en  is  suf- 
fixed to  the  stem  or  plural  of  a  noun,  to  fonn  a  singular,  enables 
the  language  to  discard,  to  a  great  extent,  plural  terminations, 
and  to  have  in  readiness  a  choice  of  forms  to  be  differen- 
tiated according  to  the  whims  of  speech,  as  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  dail, '  leaves';  deU-en,  *  a  leaf;  dal-en, '  a  leaf;  daleji- 
au,  '  the  leaves  of  a  book'.  6.  As  to  c  becoming  either  ch  or  g, 
similar  bifurcation  occurs  in  such  words  as  tywyllwc,  *  darkness', 
yielding  both  tytoylhvg  and  tyuoyUwch,  Bresygen  is  known  to  me 
only  in  Meddygon  Myddfa%  p.  95. 

BUBALUS,  'a  buffalo  or  bison':  W.  Jmal  Der.  'biibalus': 
W,  '  *b^bal', '  *bubar,  '  *bufar, '  bual'.  Other  instances  of  the 
omission  of/ will  be  found  under  'A&£/a. 

BUCCA,  '  the  cheek':  W,  hoch  Parallel  with  the  modulation 
of  %  into  e  by  tt  is  that  of  u  into  o  by  this  same  vowel.  Other 
instances  will  be  found  imder  'columba',*columna', '  fuga',  *  furca', 
*  regula', '  stupula',  *  tabula', '  turba', '  turma', 

{To  he  continued.) 
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About  the  year  1850  the  paiish  church  of  Newborovigh 
underwent  a  thorough  repair.  During  the  progress  of 
the  work  I  frequently  visited  the  spot,  being  .much  in- 
terested in  the  remains  of  antiquity  then  discovered. 
Mention  is  made  in  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  No.  4, 
Oct.  1846,  p.  428,  that  "under  each  of  the  two-light 
windows  in  the  choir  are  arched  recesses,  that  in  the 
southern  wall  containing  what  appears  to  be  a  coffin 
lid,  that  in  the  northern  wall  being  blocked  up  from 
sight  by  a  pew."  The  flat  stone  under  the  arch  in  the 
southern  wall  seemed  really  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
plain  coffin  lid,  and  so  I  took  no  further  notice  of  it  at 
the  time,  but  confined  my  operations  to  the  one  beneath 
the  northern  arch,  then  first  brought  to  light  through 
the  removal  of  the  high  pew  by  which  it  had  been  pre- 
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viously  concealed  from  view.  The  deaning  of  this  slab, 
which  is  5  feet  3  inches  long  by  1  foot  7  inches  at  its 
broadest  end,  was  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty, 
owing  to  its  being  much  begrimed  with  dirt  and  plaster ; 
however,  there  appeared  at  last  the  beautiful  floriated 
pattern  of  which  a  copy  is  given  on  the  accompanying 
plate.  Along  a  band  down  the  middle  of  the  stone 
there  is  the  following  inscription  in  raised  letters  : — 

+  Hic  :  lACET  :  a)D  :  barker  :  cv  :  aie  :  p'piciet  :  a). . . 

"Hie  jacet  Ed^wardus)  Barker  cu(jus)  a(n)i(m)e  pr(o)- 
piciet(ur)  De... ' 

I  submitted  a  rubbing  of  the  above  to  Professor 
Westwood,  who  pronounced  the  date  to  be  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  remarked  upon  the  peculiarity  of 
the  compoimd  letters  so  in  Ed.  and  De(u8).  I  am  un- 
able to  find  historical  notice  of  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Edward  Barker,  but  there  is  a  "  David  le  Barker"  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Newborough,  in  the  Record 
of  Carnarvon  (''  ex'  Nowm  Bvrgvm,  fol.  58  (p.  85) — 
Et  tenet  in  eadem  villa  Pram  que  fuit  Dauid  le  Barker," 
&c.)  who  would  in  all  probability  be  a  member  of  the 
same  family.  The  name  being  English  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  person  buried  beneath  this  slab 
was  an  officer  of  the  crown,  probably  mayor  and  crown- 
steward  subsequently  to  the  time  when  the  town  was 
erected  into  a  gUd  mercatory  by  Edward  I,  and  the 
name  changed  from  **Rhosfeyr"  to  Newborough.  No 
native  could  hold  the  office  of  mayor — "  Ita  tamen  q'd 
idem  Maior  semper  sit  homo  Anglicanus  &  non  alius,' 
&c.  Record  of  Carnarvon,  p.  177.  Upon  a  flat  stoue 
4  feet  long  by  1  foot  6  inches  broad  above  a  modern 
window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  there  is  an  in- 
scription, the  whole  of  which  is  not  visible,  as  the  slab 
is  built  into  the  wall  at  either  end.     It  runs  thus  : — 

c  :  HIC  :  lACET  :  ellena  :  qvond^am  :  vxor  :  edward... 

*'...c.  hic  jacet  EUena  quondam  uxor  Edward." 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  "Ellena"  here 

^  D  left  out  by  mistake  in  original.   It  is  in  its  proper  place  now. 
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mentioned  was  wife  to  the  preceding.  The  name  ap- 
pears in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon  soon  after  that  of 
David  le  Barker :—''  Et  Elena  fil  Ma'd  ap  Hei'K  tenet," 
&c.  If  the  person  there  recorded  is  identical  with  the 
Ellena  of  the  tombstone,  we  may  suppose  that  Ed. 
Barker  was  married  to  a  Welshwoman. 

The  apparently  plain  coffin  lid,  5  feet  4  inches  long 
by  1  foot  9  inches  at  the  broadest  end,  under  the  arched 
recess  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  choir,  next  engaged 
my  attention.  Many  inequalities  were  to  be  seen  on 
its  surface,  but  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  made  out 
for  some  time.  At  length  I  perceived  at  the  upper  end 
what  appeared  like  a  man's  head,  the  hollow  spaces  on 
each  side  of  it  being  filled  with  mortar  and  small  stones 
firmly  wedged  in.  Below  this  was  a  protuberance, 
which  eventually  turned  out  to  be  the  bowl  or  body  of 
a  chalice  held  in  the  hands  upon  the  breast.  By  degrees 
the  whole  of  the  figure  was  revealed.  The  head  (sup- 
ported by  a  pillow)  and  shoulders  rest  beneath  an  ogee- 
headed  arch  deeply  cut  into  the  stone  ;  the  space  below 
the  hands  and  elbows  is  on  a  level  with  the  parts  bear- 
ing the  inscription.  The  robes  are  carried  downwards 
and  the  feet  may  have  appeared  at  the  lower  end,  but 
unfortunately  a  large  piece  has  been  broken  off  from 
this  part  of  the  stone.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  the  lost  portion  of  the  inscription  may  have  contained 
a  date  or  something  that  would  have  thrown  Ught  upon 
the  identity  of  the  deceased  ecclesiastic.  The  coffin-lid 
of  lorwetli  Sulien,  described  by  Professor  Westwood 
{Arch.  Camb.y  No.  vii,  July  1847,  p.  241,  where  a 
woodcut  of  it  is  given)  as  a  "  deeply  incised  effigy  lying 
beneath  a  semicircular  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  Corwen 
Church,"  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  details  in  the 
dress  and  in  not  having  tne  inscription  carried  round 
the  top  above  the  head,  almost  the  same  in  arrangement 
and  must  be  of  similar  date ;  see  also  the  coffin-lid  of 
Meredith  lorwerth  at  Cilcain  in  Flintshire  figured  on 
p.  444  of  A7xh.  Camb.  No.  iv,  October  1846.  The  in- 
scription, beginning  at  the  right  hand  upper  comer,  is 
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carried  all  along  the  edge^  excepting   opposite   those 

I)arts  where  the  stone  is  most  deeply  incised  and  the 
ower  left  hand  comer  where  there  is  a  double  line  of 
letters.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

X  HIC  :  lACET  :  DNS  :  MATHEVS  I  AP  :  ELYAS  I  CAPELLANVS  : 
BEAT^  :  MARI^  :  N0V0(?)bERI  :  QVIQVE  :  CES 

V  :  AVE  :  MARIA  :  ha  : 

"  Hie  jacet  D(omi)n(u)s  Matheus  ap  Elyas  Capellanus 

Beatae  Marias  novo  (?)  beri  quique  ces v.  Ave 

Maria  Ha."  This  inscription  was  also  submitted  to 
Professor  Westwood.  He  was  imable  to  give  a  reading 
of  the  surname,  which  he  thought  consisted  of  four  let- 
ters, one  compound  I  sent  him  fresh  rubbings  of  this 
name  and  these  he  showed  to  eminent  palaeographers, 
who  could  throw  no  light  upon  it.  Years  passed  away, 
during  which  I  frequently  puzzled  over  this  word  to  no 
piupose,  and  it  is  but  recently  that  the  true  reading, 
viz.,  ELYAS — Elyas — suggested  itself  to  me — Maiheus  ap 
Elyas.  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  identify  this  worthy 
with  any  historical  character  connected  with  Newbo- 
rough ;  the  only  instance  where  I  meet  with  the  «^r- 
name  is  in  an  extract  from  "  Harl.  Chart  75,  B.  40," 
given  in  Arch.  Camb.y  vol.  xiv,  third  series,  p.  185 — 
"  Et  sciendum  quod  hoc  totum  pactum  est  coram  domino 
Elya  Landavense  Episcopo  apud  Margam,"  etc.  The 
Christian  name  of  Matthew  is  met  with  in  the  Record 
of  Carnarvon,  page  222,  fol.  183,  where  a  certain 
Matheus,  Archdeacon  of  Anglesey  temp.  Edward  III,  pe- 
titions that  certain  lands  be  bequeathed  to  his  daughter, 
and  the  petition  is  refused,  on  the  plea  "  q'd  Arlis'  non 
debet  h'ere  filiam  et  h'd.^'  The  fact  of  Matheus  ap 
Elyas  being  "  Capellanus  Beatae  Marias"  proves  that  the 
Koyal  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  from  which 
the  place  took  its  name  of  Rhos-fair,  was  in  existence 
in  his  day.  My  belief  is  that  the  building  is  still  stand- 
ing, being  in  reality  none  other  than  the  place  within 
whose  walls  he  lies  buried,  to  wit,  the  eastern  end  of 
the  present  church  of  Newborough.     Most  observers 
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will  have  been  struck  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
that  edifice.  The  choir  is  perfect  in  itself,  being  de- 
scribed by  the  author  of  Mona  Mediceva  as  presenting 
**  an  example  unequalled  in  Anfflesey  for  pure  and  beau- 
tiful  design,  excellent  materiJ,  anS  careful  workman- 
ship"  {Arch.  Camh.,  No.  4,  October,  1846,  page  426); 
ana  he  adds  {ib.  page  428)  that  it  is  "  probably  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I/'  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  no 
one  has  hitherto  met  elsewhere  with  the  remains  of  the 
Prince's  chapel.  Rowlands  is  clearly  of  this  opinion, 
for  although  he  mentions  that  some  supposed  **  vestiges 
of  the  waQs"  of  the  Prince's  palace  were  visible  in  his 
day  at  a  place  called  Llys,  "  on  the  south  side  from  the 
chiu-ch  of  Newborough,"  he  adds,  "  I  think  there  can 
scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this  church  was  formerly  used 
as  a  domestic  chapel  for  these  royal  buildiugs  dose  to 
which  it  stood.  And  that  such  a  chapel  did  adorn  these 
buildings  somewhere  or  other  we  read  in  the  Extent^ 
and  in  what  place,  pray,  is  it  more  likely  that  these 
royal  buildings  should  have  had  their  chapel  than  where 
the  church  now  stands,  which  when  it  had  ceased  to  be 
domestic,  forthwith  became  parochial,  in  which  Ught  it 
has  long  since  been  regarded.''  {Antiq.  Paroch.,  trans- 
lated in  Arch.  Camb.,  No.  3,  1846,  page  308,  supple- 
ment. )  There  is  a  portion  of  the  wall,  about  fourteen 
feet  in  length  connecting  the  choir  with  the  nave, 
which  shows  masonry  of  a  rougher  and  much  inferior 
quality,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  two  were  at 
one  time  separated  by  this  space  (14  feet) ;  the  nave 
being  the  old  Llanbedr  (St.  Peter's),  and  the  choir  (which 
may  have  been  re-ediiied  in  Edward  the  First's  time) 
being  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary.  At  some  long  subse- 
quent time  the  east  gable  of  the  one  and  west  gable  of 
the  other  may  have  been  pulled  down  and  the  two 
united.  There  is  a  local  tradition  that  the  east  and 
two  side  windows  of  the  choir  were  transported  hither 
from  Llanddwyn  Priory,  but  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  such  an  assumption. 

W.  WyNN  WILLLA.MS. 
Bodewryd :  May  3rd,  1873. 
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THE  BEEDWAKDINE  CEOMLECH. 

During  the  Kington  meeting  one  of  the  objects  pro- 

Sosed  to  be  visited  was  the  Cromlech  in  the  parisn  of 
Iredwardine,  and  which  is  set  down  in  the  Ordnance 
Map.  Its  situation,  however,  is  such,  being  on  the 
higher  groimd,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
paxt  of  the  programme.  Since  that  time  a  careful 
drawing  has  been  kindly  made  for  the  Association  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Phillott  of  Staunton-on-Wye,  and  here  re- 
produced in  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Joseph  Blight. 

As  almost  universally  is  the  case,  the  former  envelope 
of  this  chamber  has  been  long  since  removed,  and  that, 
too,  so  efiectually  that  no  decided  traces  of  its  existence 
can  be  made  out.  And  yet,  judging  from  the  present 
character  of  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands,  there 
could  not  have  been  much  inducement  in  an  agricul- 
tural sense  to  undertake  the  labour  of  removing  such  a 
mass.  That  it,  however,  has  been  removed  by  some 
means  or  other  is  a  fact  that  admits  of  no  doubt,  nor 
whether  the  manner  of  removal,  or  the  motive  of  those 
who  removed  it  admit  of  explanation  or  not,  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  lessened  in  any  way.  From  the  ab- 
sence of  the  numerous  small  stones  often  found  in  con- 
nexion with  such  chambers  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  covering  material  was,  at  least  principally,  of  earth 
and  turf  At  a  distance  of  about  thirty  feet  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Houseman,  the  vicar  of  the  parish, 
exist  remains  of  the  exterior  circle,  \isually  of  detached 
stones  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tumulus,  but  Mr. 
Phillott  thinks  the  fact  doubtful.  Such  exterior  circles, 
however,  were  so  common  that  they  may  be  considered 
almost  normal,  although  care  must  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish them  from  smaller  ones  within  them.  These 
latter  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  stones  touching 
one  another  more  or  less  closely,  and  their  considerable 
smaller  diameter. 
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The  chamber  originally  seems  to  have  been  supported 
by  twelve  upright  stones,  some  of  which  have  long  since 
fallen  down.  Their  average  height  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  slab  they  supported,  the  longest  of  them 
standing  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  the  covering 
stone  (now  fractured)  being  19  feet  3  inches  long, 
with  a  maximum  breadth  of  nearly  1 1  feet.  A  stone 
stands  at  some  little  distance,  probably  connected  with 
the  monument,  but  in  what  way  is  uncertain. 

The  position  of  the  chamber  is  not  that  of  east  and  west, 
as  the  majority  of  such  chambers  appear  to  be  both  in 
this  country  and  France,  but  it  turns  more  towards  the 
north.  At  this  end  also  appears  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal entrance,  which  was  usually  closed  by  a  stone 
capable  of  being  removed  from  time  to  time,  when  fresh 
interments  took  place,  without  disturbing  the  structure. 
Such  stone  or  stones  could  therefore  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  support  of  the  covering  slab.  The  two  sides 
and  end  alone  supported  the  weight,  the  open  end  being 
only  closed  after  the  interment  had  taken  place.  In 
some  instances,  instead  of  one  or  more  slabs  being  used 
for  this  purpose,  a  wall  of  dry  masonry  was  built,  which 
would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it  was  intended  to 
bear  ar^j  grit  weight. 

Considering  the  sadly  mutilated  state  to  which  most 
of  such  chambers  have  been  long  since  reduced,  the 
Bredwardine  one  may  be  considered  as  among  the  more 
perfect  ones  remaining.  The  chamber  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  longer  than  it  is  at  present,  so  that 
its  original  dimensions  are  easily  ascertained. 

As  usual  it  is  associated  with  King  Arthur,  it  being 
called  by  the  peasants  Arthur's  Stone ;  they,  however, 
probably  apply  the  term  only  to  the  large  covering  slab 
and  not  the  whole  structure.  No  careful  collection  of 
such  instances  of  Arthur's  name  has  yet  been  made, 
but  probably  all  the  more  important  masses  of  stone 
throughout  Wales  will  be  found  so  associated. 

E.  L.  Baritwell. 
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NOTES    ON   THE   PARISH  AND   CHUECH   OF 
LLANDDEW,  BRECKNOCKSHIEE. 

(Read  at  the  Brecon  Meeting,  1872.) 

Llanddew,  like  many  other  Welsh  proper  names  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  philologist,  has  at 
best  a  doubtM  derivation  and  an  unsettled  orthogra- 
phy. The  most  common  way  in  which  the  word  is  at 
present  spelt  is  Llan^Aew.  This  is  simply  im  AngUcised 
form,  and  claims  no  further  notice.  In  the  manorial 
records  and  in  Pope  Nicholas'  Taaxition  the  word  is 
written  Landon,h\it  upon  what  ground  does  not  appear. 
The  other  two  forms,  Llandduw  and  Llanddew,  call  for 
some  attention,  as  they  are  deduced  from  independent 
sources,  each  of  them  laying  claim  to  the  correct  deriva- 
tion. The  former,  Llanddww  (the  church  of  God)  agrees 
with  the  derivation  given  by  Giraldus,  who  says,  "Llan- 
deu  ecclesia  Dei  sonat".  The  latter,  Llanddew,  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Llanddewi  (the  church  of  St.  David's), 
is  the  orthography  and  derivation  adopted  by  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Jones,  tne  historian  of  Brecknockshire.  Those 
who  follow  the  derivation  given  by  Giraldus  extend  the 
word  Duw  to  mean  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  opinion  quote  Ecton,  who  states  that  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  they 
add  that  the  wake,  or  feast,  is  still  hela  on  Trinity 
Sunday.  But  against  this  argument  it  may  be  urged 
that  there  is  no  mstance  in  the  Principality  of  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Triune  God  under  the  form  Llan-dduw. 
Llan  y  Drindod  we  have ;  and  if  this  church  had  been 
Trinity  Church,  it  would,  doubtless,  like  a  church  in 
Radnorshire,  have  been  called  Llandrindod ;  while  with 
regard  to  the  feast  being  held  on  Trinity  Sunday,  nume- 
rous instances  may  be  cited  where  the  feast  is  not  held 
on  the  patron  saint's  day. 

On  tne  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed,  as  going 
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against  the  other  derivation,  that  it  is  singular  that  the 
final  i  should  have  been  dropped  in  Llanddew(i)  whilst 
it  is  retained  in  Llanddewi  Brefi,  Llanddewi  Abergwes- 
sin,  and  other  instances.  Still  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  final  i  in  these  instances  may  have  been  preserved 
by  the  appended  words.  Without,  however,  presuming 
to  decide  which  of  these  derivations  is  the  correct  one, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  balance  of  probabilities 
is  in  favour  of  Llanddew  for  Llanddewi  (the  church  of 
St.  David).  And  this  view  is  strengthened,  if  not  fully- 
confirmed,  by  an  entry  made  in  a  register  at  Abergwili 
so  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  Guy  de 
Mona,  who  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  St.  David  in  1397, 
and  who  then  resided  at  his  palace  at  Llanddew,  is 
described  as  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llanddew,  otherwise 
Llanddewi. 

The  village  of  Llanddew  is  situated  about  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Breck- 
nock, and  contains  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
parish,  which,  according  to  the  last  census,  was  320, 
but  in  1801  was  only  174,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  population  has  doubled  itself  in  the  last  seventy 
years.  The  chief  places  of  interest  to  the  archseologist 
are  the  ancient  parish  church,  and  the  site  and  remains 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David  s.  There  are, 
however,  within  the  parish  some  other  plaxjes  of  suffi- 
cient  interest  to  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

On  the  Hay  road,  about  two  miles  from  Brecon,  is  a 
tenement  called  "  Troed  yr  Harn",  a  corruption  of  "  Tref 
Trehaem"(the  home  or  residence  of  Trehaern),  the  place 
having  been  a  part  of  the  possessions,  and  one  of  the 
mansions,  of  Treha^m  Fychan,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Gwrgan  ab  Bleddyn,  a  man  of  great  power  in  Breck- 
nockshire. A  legend  in  connexion  with  this  place  states 
that  Trehaern  Fychan  having  come  to  Llangors  to  meet 
William  deBreos,  with  the  intention  of  holdmg  a  friendly 
conference,  was  treacherously  seized  by  his  orders,  then 
fastened  to  a  horse's  tail,  and  in  this  manner  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Brecon  to  the  gallows,  where  he 
was  beheaded,  and  afterwards  suspenaed  by  his  feet. 
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Adjoining  the  farm  is  another  tenement  called  "Alex- 
anderstone",  to  which  is  attached  an  ancient  manor 
belonging  to  Lord  Tredegar,  called  "Alexanderstone" 
and  "  Mara  Mota",  comprehending  parcels  of  this  and 
two  or  three  other  parishes. 

dose  to  the  farmhouse  is  a  mound  measuring,  east 
and  west,  76  feet ;  south  and  north,  5  7  feet ;  height, 
1 5  ft.  As  to  its  original  purpose,  whether  intended  as 
a  place  of  interment  for  the  individual  whose  name  the 
property  bears,  or  for  any  other  particular  use  (a  plan 
and  section,  with  dimensions,  are  appended),  I  would, 
rather  than  hazard  a  conjectinre,  leave  the  solution  of 
the  problem  to  the  fancy  or  ingenuity  of  the  antiquary.^ 

Proceeding  hence  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  aloug 
the  road  that  leads  from  Troed  yr  Harn  to  the  village, 
we  come  to  a  small  tenement  commonly  called  "Standel,'' 
but  which,  it  is  conjectured,  should  properly  be  written 
Standard,  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  the  spot  where 
the  standard  of  Henry  VII  was  fixed  when  part  of  his 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas, 
marched  through  this  county  in  their  route  from  MU- 
ford  Haven  to  join  their  leaders  at  Shrewsbuiy.  Pro- 
ceeding  another  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-west  we 
come  to  another  tenement  which,  on  account  of  its 
orthography,  deserves  a  passing  remark.  It  is  Pej^in 
Du.  This  farm,  with  the  other^two  adjoining  it,  Peytin 
Gwyn  and  Peytin  Glas  (in  the  parish  of  Llandefaelog 
fach),  were  purchased  by  Llewelyn,  the  father  of  Sir 
David  Gam,  from  William  Peyton,  after  whom  the  tene- 
ments were  called;  hence  Peytin,  a  corruption  of  Peyton, 
the  appended  words  du,  gwyn,  glas  being  probably  in- 
tended to  describe  respectively  ihe  colour  of  the  soil. 
Peytin  Gwyn  derives  some  historical  importance  from 
having  been  the  early  residence,  if  not  the  birth  place 
of  Sir  David  Gam,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the 

^  If  we  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  engraving  of  this  mound, 
we  might  suggest  that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been,  at 
one  time,  surmounted  by  some  building,  more  probably  of  some 
stronghold. — En.  Arch,  Oamh, 
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political  contests  of  his  time  as  the  zealous  partizan  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  was  the  bitter  opponent  of 
the  celebrated  chieftain  of  North  Wales,  Owain  Glyn- 
dwr,  who  was  equally  zealous  and  active  in  favour  of 
the  House  of  Yoit.  Sir  David  was  the  son  of  Llewelyn 
ab  Howel  Vaughan,  and  as  is  well  known  was  called 
Gam  from  his  squinting,  a  name  he  has  handed  down 
to  his  descendants  the  Gams  and  Games  of  the  present 
time. 

Retm'ning  to  the  village  the  chief  object  of  interest 
is  the  parish  church,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
county,  and  which  may  perhaps  claim  a  seniority  over 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Jolm,  Brecon.  It  is  a  build- 
ing of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  engraving  from  a  drawing  by  the  late 
Mr.  Longueville  Jones.  Like  many  other  churches  it 
has  undergone  at  different  periods  a  great  number  of 
alterations,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  nave,  which 
is  of  late  and  barbarous  work,  the  original  church  re- 
mains nearly  intact  as  to  outline  and  character.  The 
building  is  cruciform,  with  lancet  windows,  which  appear 
originafly  to  have  been  surmounted  with  handsome  free- 
stone mouldings.  The  intersection  of  the  transepts 
with  the  body  of  the  church  is  siurmounted  by  a  clumsy 
low  tower  erected  in  1623,  and  probably  the  successor 
of  one  much  superior  in  every  way.  Of  the  four  bells 
it  once  contained  there  are  now  only  two  left,  the  others 
having,  it  appears,  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  appro- 
priated to  some  of  the  aforesaid  alterations,  which  so 
disfigure  the  ancient  pile.  The  south  transept,  like 
that  of  the  priory,  is  called  Capel  y  Cochiaid  (the  chapel 
of  the  red-haired  men,  or  Normans).  This  chapel  has 
been  blocked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  was 
some  years  ago  used  as  a  schoolroom.  Its  gable  is  dis- 
figured by  a  small  square  window,  and  surmounted  by 
an  unsightly  brick  chimney,  altogether  presenting  a  most 
melancholy  appearance.  The  other  transept  is  remark- 
able for  an  exceedingly  slender  lancet  in  the  east  wall, 
set  in  a  tall  altar  recess.     The  long  chancel  is  a  perfect 
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specimen  of  the  style  of  the  period.  *'  It  is,"  aays  Mr. 
Freeman,  "  with  its  three  lancets  on  each  side,  ite  east- 
em  triplet,  its  trefoil-headed  priest's  door,  unsurpassed 
for  the  comhination  of  perfect  plainness  with  perfect 
excellence."     Under  the  tower  is  a  massive  font  of  the 


twelfth  century,  remarkable  for  its  rudeness,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  representation  here  given  from  a  drawing 
by  the  same  hand.  There  are  also  in  the  usual  place 
the  remains  of  a  piscina.     The  stoup  belonging  to  this 


church  was,  I  have  been  informed,  discovered  some 
years  ^o  in  a  cottage  in  the  village  by  the  same  accom- 
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plished  antiquary,  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones.*  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Associ- 
ation, who  has  promised  to  replace  it  as  soon  as  the 
church  shall  be  restored.  In  the  walls  of  the  chancel 
are  two  corbels,  which  were  probably  used  for  support- 
ing  images,  and  in  the  corned  near  L  tower  are  ffocks 
of  masonry  which  appear  to  have  been  put  there  to 
support  some  alterations  made  in  the  church,  and  not, 
I  think,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  block  up  hagioscopes 
of  the  existence  of  which  there  is,  at  present  at  least, 
not  the  slightest  trace.  There  are  no  ancient  monu- 
ments in  this  church,  but  the  walls  of  the  chancel  are 
disfigured  by  numerous  tasteless  modem  tablets,  on 
whidi  are  inscribed  epitaphs  and  poetical  eflPiisions  which 
mark  an  era  that  happily  is  passing  away.  In  the 
chancel  floor  is  a  stone  slab  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  Here  lyeth  the 
body  of  James  Powell  of  Troed  yr  Ham,  gent.,  son  of 
Thomas  Powell  by  Catherine  his  wife,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Aiuilius  (sic)  Williams,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, Doctor  of  Physick,  who  died  the  27th  day 
of  March  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  1698."  In  the  east  wall  of  the  tower, 
near  the  stone  commemorating  its  rebuilding,  are  the 
arms  of  William  Havard  and  William  Griffith,  the 
then  churchwardens.  The  arms  of  Havard  are  a  bull's 
head ;  that  of  Griffith  a  lion  rampant.  Near  the  church, 
separated  only  by  the  village  road,  is  the  site  upon 
wtich  once  stood  tie  palace  of  the  distingtiished  Gi?al- 
dus  Cambrensis,  and  which  still  contains  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  palaces  of  the  bishops  of  St.  David's,  pro- 
bably built  by  Bishop  Gower  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  site  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  covers  about  an  acre 
and  a  quarter  of  ground.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
and  north  by  the  old  walls,  now  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
on  the  east  oy  a  hedge,  and  on  the  south  by  a  part  of 
the  old  wall,  and  the  remains  of  a  handsome  gothic 
arch,    which  the   accompanying  engraving  represents. 

I  See  Arch.  Camh,^  3rd  Series,  vol.  xiv,  p.  167. 
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The  western  wall  contains  a  semicircular  bastion,  and 
an  exceedingly  fine  well,  which  yields  an  abundant  and 
constant  supply  of  the  purest  water.  The  well  is  arched 
over  and  so  divided  as  to  leave  one  half  for  the  supply 
of  the  outside  village  and  the  other  half  for  private  use 
within  the  walls.  This  well,  and  the  arch  above  men- 
tioned, are  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  bear  traces  of 
the  work  of  that  zealous  promoter  of  church  architecture, 
the  good  Bishop  Gower.  When,  however,  the  original 
building,  the  one  probably  inhabited  by  Giraldus,  was 
erected,  or  came  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  St, 
David's,  there  are,  I  believe,  no  records  to  show. 

In  a  statute  made  by  Bishop  Gower  in  a.d.  1342  to 
discharge  and  exonerate  the  bishops  of  St.  David's  from 
keeping  up  more  episcopal  castles  and  houses  than  were 
necessary;  six  other  places  of  residence,  and  this  of 
Llanddew,  were  ordered  to  be  supported  and  maintained. 
Leland,  in  speaking  of  this  place,  gives  the  following 
account  of  it: — ''Llanedu,  a  mile  from  Brecknock,  a 
lordship  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  where  was  some 
time  a  very  faiyre  place  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
but  now  nothing  but  an  onsemeli  ruine.  The  Arch- 
deacon of  Brecknock  hath  a  house  even  there,  and  that 
is  also  fallen  dowen  for  the  most  part."  After  this 
description,  given  so  far  back  by  the  accurate  Leland, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  of  the  episcopal 
palace,  except  a  few  traces  of  the  foundation  discovered 
whilst  levelling  the  ground  about  the  vicarage  recently 
built  upon  the  site,  very  little  now  remains. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  site,  however,  considerable 
portions  of  the  walls  of  what  has  erroneously  been  called 
the  chapel  are  stUl  standing.  The  fact  of  this  building 
being  one  of  two  stories  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 
such  a  statement,  and  favours  rather  the  opinion  of  its 
having  been  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  The  north 
wall,  47  feet  long,  containing  portions  of  three  lancets, 
and  the  two  ends,  22  feet  wide,  with  a  lancet  in  each, 
are  in  part  remaining  ;  but  of  the  south  wall  shown  in 
Buck's  engraving  nothing  is  left  but  the  foundation. 

19" 
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Interesting  as  ihm  plaxje  is,  for  so  many  reasons,  it 
nevertheless  derives  its  great  historical  interest  from  its 
connection  with  the  renowned  and  I  may  say  extraordi- 
nary Archdeacon  of  Brecon,  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  It  is 
a^ociated  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  and  interest- 
ing episodes  in  his  eventful  history,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  writings  in  terms  of  much 
commendation.  In  one  place  he  thus  complacently 
alludes  to  it :  "  In  these  temperate  regions  I  nave  ob- 
tained (according  to  the  usual  expression)  a  place  of 
dignity,  but  no  great  omen  of  future  pomp  or  riches; 
and  possessing  a  small  residence  near  the  Castle  of 
Brecheiniog,  well  adapted  to  literary  pursuits  and  the 
contemplation  of  eternity,  I  envy  not  the  riches  of  Oce- 
sus ;  happy  and  contented  with  that  mediocrity  which 
I  prize  far  beyond  all  the  perishable  and  transitory 
thmgs  of  this  world."  It  was  here,  in  1187,  he  enter- 
tained no  less  a  personage  than  Baldwin,  Archbidiop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  having  come  into  Wales  on  his  cru- 
Bading  mission,  and  havSig  succeeded  in  maJdng  a  con- 
vert  of  Giraldus  (who  was  the  first  to  take  the  cross), 
stayed  over  the  night  with  the  Archdeacon  at  his  palace. 
In  Hoare's  Itinerary  we  read :  "  The  word  of  the  Lord 
being  preached  at  Llanddew,  we  spent  there  the  night. 
The  Archdeacon  of  that  place  having  presented  to  the 
Archbishop  his  work  on  the  topography  of  Ireland,  he 
graciously  received  it ;  and  either  read,  or  heard  a  part  of 
it  read,  every  day  during  his  journey,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  completed  the  perusal  of  it."  It  was  from 
Llanddew  he  accompanied  the  Archbishop  on  his  mission 
through  Wales ;  and  when  the  evil  tidings  were  com- 
municated to  him,  a^  he  was  returning  home  from  the 
wilds  of  Cardiganshire,  of  the  seizure  of  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  see  of  St.  David,  by  William  de  Breos 
on  behalf  of  the  King,  it  was  to  his  palace  at  Llanddew 
he  alluded  when  he  addressed  those  cheering  words  to 
his  companions :  "  Have  we  not  some  good  ale  at  home  ? 
Let  us  go  and  drink  it  before  it  be  all  gone." 

J.  Lane  Davies. 

Llanddew  Vicarage :  June  6th,  1873. 
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INSCRIBED    STONES   OF  WALES. 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  Rhys  may  assure  himself  that  the  names  on  the  Bridell 
Stone  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  ''^Naton  Leod  of  Ethel- 
werd's  Chronicle",  or  the  "  Noethan  and  Nwython  of  the  lolo  M88.** 
1  have  already  shown,  heyond  doubt,  that  there  is  no  such  form  as 
Netta  in  the  inscription ;  the  language,  formula,  and  characters  of 
which  are  purely  Gaedhelio.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pure  waste  of  time 
to  spend  further  criticism  on  it. 

Mr.  Rhys  has  also  sought  to  find  the  names  Vinnemagli  and  Sene- 
mdgli  in  Welsh  records,  and  conceives  that  the  former  '*  has  sur- 
vived in  the  form  of  Gwenfael,  which  occurs  in  the  loh  MS 8.,  p. 
144";  but  that  he  has  in  vain  "  looked  out  for  a  representative  of 
Senemagli  in  the  form  of  Henfael".  Both  of  the  names  in  question 
are  Irish,  as  are  most,  if  not  aU,  the  names  found  on  those  monu- 
ments hitherto  known  as  Romano-British.  This  is  an  assertion  thai 
I  know  will  shock  most  of  my  Cymric  friends ;  but  I  cannot  help  it, 
and  mean  to  prove  it,  though  not  on  the  present  occasion.  Vinne' 
magli  is  a  compound  name  having  the  Viniie  as  a  prefix.  This  is 
the  Irish  FinnSj  which  signifies  "  whiteness'*,  '*  fairness",  and  is  used 
as  a  name  in  itself,  and  as  a  prefix  to  hundreds  of  Irish  names,  as 
Finntan,  Finchu,  Finnbhar,  Finnchadhan,  etc. ;  and  also  as  a  suffix, 
e.  g.,  Branfinn,  Bairfinn,  etc.  In  Irish  there  is  no  v,  the  sound  is 
represented  by  mh  and  /. 

Magli, — This  is  a  form  of  the  well  known  Irish  term  Mael.  On 
the  pillar  of  Eliseg  it  is  found  in  the  latt.er  form  in  Brochmael. 
This  word  signifies  "  bald"  or  "  tonsured",  "  a  shaved  person  devoted 
to  some  religions  order".  (O'Reilly's  Ir.  Diet,)  In  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  we  find  three  hundred  names  with  this  prefix  (see 
Index  nominum).  The  exact  name,  in  the  reversed  form  of  Maelfin- 
nia,  will  be  found  in  the  same  authority, at  a.d.  892, 897, 894:,  898.  But 
more,  the  identical  form  will  be  found  at  a.d.  694,  where  we  have 
recorded  the  obit  of  Fianamhail,  son  of  Maenach";  and  at  a.d.  678, 
the  slaying  of  Fianamhail,  son  of  Maeltuile.  Several  other  persons 
of  this  name  are  recorded  in  the  same  authority. 

Senemagli. — This  is  a  name  of  similar  formation.  The  Sen  is  a 
common  prefix  to  Irish  names.  It  signifies  an  ''ancestor",  a  "se- 
nior", and  is  a  term  of  dignity  and  reverence.  Numbers  of  names 
with  this  prefix  will  be  found  in  the  indices  of  the  Annals  of  tlie  Four 
MaattrSj  Martyrology  of  Donegal^  and  other  similar  authorities,  as 
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Senan,  Senchan,  Senog,  Seuach.    Snch  forms  as  Finn  Magawlj  and 
Seanach  Magawly  are  frequent. 

Kespeeting  the  inscription  at  Penrhos  Ungwy,  Mr.  Rhys  states 
that  '*  he"  (Mr.  Brash)  '*  tries  to  show  that  it  commemorates  a  per- 
son belonging  to  the  Gaedhelic  race."  I  have  not  tried  to  prove 
that  which  is  apparent  to  every  person  conversant  with  the  Irish 
language.  I  have  simply  called  attention  to  the  form  of  the  name 
in  this  inscription,  which  is  pnrely  Ghiedhelic ;  and  I  have  given 
examples,  from  Irish  sources,  both  of  the  formula  and  name.  I  will 
now  give  Mr.  Rhys  another  in  addition  to  those  already  quoted,  and 
which  I  have  identified  since  my  last  communication.  It  is  to  be 
seen  on  an  Ogham-inscribed  stone  standing  17  feet  6  inches  above 
ground,  at  Ballycrovane  Bay,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  which  commences  with  macui  deccedda.  I  would 
again  remark  that  the  old  Irish  used  t  And  d  indifferently  and  com- 
mutably ;  and  also  that  they  used  the  genitive  in  -i  as  well  as  in  -a, 
particularly  in  Ogham  inscriptions.  Mr.  Rhys  has  laboured  very 
learnedly  and  very  ingeniously  to  torture  this  inscription  into  that 
which  it  is  not,  moved  evidently  by  a  strong  national  prejudice, 
which  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  antiquarian  research.  I,  as 
an  Irishman,  recognise  on  Welsh  soil  a  name  and  a  formula  that  at 
a  glance  I  know  to  be  Irish ;  and  finding  from  ancient  Welsh 
authorities,  as  well  as  from  topographical  names,  that  my  country- 
men were  once  in  possession  of  the  very  district  in  which  such  was 
found,  what  other  conclusion  could  I  come  to  ?  Were  I  to  find  on 
the  shores  of  Wexford  or  Waterford  a  sepulchral  inscription  to 
Qriffiih  ap  Owen^  I  should  be  fully  as  justified  in  claiming  it  to  be 
Irish  as  Mr.  Rhys  is  in  claiming  Maccui  Decetti  to  be  Welsn. 

Respecting  the  inscribed  monument  at  Clydai  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  was  bilingual.  I  have  carefully  examined  it,  and 
find  that  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the  stone  has  been  knocked  off,  as 
it  once  did  duty  as  the  pedestal  of  a  sun-dial,  the  stumps  of  the  four 
iron  pins  which  secured  the  plate  being  still  in  the  top.  The  Ogham 
inscription  has,  therefore,  been  injured,  and  a  portion  of  it  lost. 
What  remains  reads  as  follows :  on  the  top  lefl  hand  angle,  ettebn  ; 
the  N  is  close  to  the  present  top  of  the  stone.  On  the  opposite  angle, 
reading  from  the  top  downwards,  tob,  the  T  being  close  to  the  top. 
It  is  here  evident  that  the  inscription  commenced  on  the  lefb  angle, 
reading  upwards,  continued  round  the  head  and  down  the  opposite 
angle ;  the  entire  reading  ettebni  macui  fectob.  The  Latin  inscrip- 
tion reads  from  the  top  downward,  on  the  face  of  the  stone,  etebni 
FiLi  viCTOB.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  Irish  used  mh  and  / 
instead  of  v,  the  patronymic  must  have  read  either  fiotob  or  fectob. 
I  incline  to  the  latter  form.  Fee  being  a  common  prefix  to  Irish 
names,  as  Fechin,  Fecthach,  Fechna ;  and  Tor  signifies  a  "  head, 
chief,  or  sovereign  prince",  and  is  used  both  as  a  prefix  and  suffix, 
as  Torbach,  Torpan,  Toranan. 

I  have  also  examined  and  copied  the  Lougher  Stone.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  much  damaged.     Only  two  letters  are  determinable,  ic. 
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Before  the  l  are  two  scores  across  the  angle,  which,  if  a  letter,  would 
be  a ;  bnt  as  there  is  a  flake  off  the  angle  before  it,  it  may  have 
formed  a  portion  of  an  R.  There  is  neither  an  L  nor  an  F  on  the 
stone.  Farther  down  is  one  score ;  but  as  the  angle  before  and  after 
it  is  damaged,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  it  is  an  m  or  a  por- 
tion of  another  letter. 
Cork.  Richard  Bolt  Brash. 


THE  BOAR  CULTUS  IN  WALES. 

Sir, — ^Tour  correspondent  W.  H.  P.  will  find  in  the  Mythology 
and  BUea  of  the  British  Druids  several  references  to  this  subject, 
notably  at  pp.  *4,  14,  60,  62,  69,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
work.  Not  being  a  Welsh  scholar  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  with 
what  accuracy  Davies  has  rendered  from  the  original  the  passages 
quoted  in  his  work  ;  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  his  speculations, 
I-  am  informed  that  he  was  a  good  Welsh  scholar,  and  generally  a 
fidthfol  translator.  Richard  Rolt  Brash. 


ROMAN  STATION,  LLANDRINDOD. 

Sir, — As  inclosures  and  consequent  improvements  are  fast  remov- 
ing all  traces  of  old  landmarks,  I  think  it  desirable  to  call  attention 
to  a  small  square  entrenchment,  unnoticed  in  Williams'  Radnorshire 
and  the  Ordnance  survey,  on  what  was  Llandnndod  common.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  turnpike  road  from  Llandrindod  to 
Howey,  may  remember  that  after  the  top  of  the  hill  is  reached  there 
was  on  the  west  close  to  the  road  a  wide  shallow  pool,  much  fre- 
quented on  a  hot  day  by  cattle  and  ponies,  which  has  now  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared  by  drainage  in  making  the  Central  Wales  rail- 
way. About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  this  pool  I  observed, 
while  I  was  making  arrangements  for  planting,  an  appearance  of  an 
earthwork  almost  obscured  by  gorse,  which  grew  high  and  thickly 
there.  Now  that  the  gorso  has  been  cleared  away,  the  form  of  the 
earthwork  appears  in  its  original  state,  save  so  far  as  time  has  de- 
pressed the  earth  which  was  thrown  up.  Its  form  is  square,  and  it 
presents  all  the  requirements  of  a  Roman  camp  in  miniature ;  mea- 
sured from  the  outside  of  the  fosse  it  is  about  110  feet  in  length  and 
nearly  of  the  same  width.  There  are  four  entrances,  in  the  centre 
of  each  side  of  the  square,  those  on  the  north  and  south  about  10 
feet,  and  those  on  the  east  and  west  6  feet  wide ;  fosse  and  agger 
together  only  occupy  6  feet  in  width.  The  site  commands  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  adjoining  country  on  all  sides,  and  is  within 
signalling  distance  of  Castle  CoUen  and  of  the  circular  entrenchment 
near  Howey  known  as  Oaer  Ddu.  The  old  track  referred  to  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  Williams  in  his  account  of  Castle  CoUen^  runs  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  entrenchment.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it 
served  as  an  outpost,  or  camp  of  observation  ;  for  the  camp  at  Castle 
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Gollen,  for  its  small  size  precludes  the  supposition  of  any  bnt  a  tem- 
porary occupation  of  it.  The  main  approach  to  Castle  CoUen  was 
from  Newbridge  on  Wye  by  Llanyre  Church,  on  the  west  of  Ithon. 
The  line  of  the  road  is  shown  in  the  Ordnance  survey ;  but  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  narrow  raised  roadway  has  long  since  disappeared, 
when  the  commons  in  Llanyre  were  about  to  be  inclosed  in  1841-2 
its  appearance  attracted  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  and  lefb  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  who  were  its  constructors,  but  the  Commissioners 
set  out  a  new  road,  30  feet  wide,  from  Llanyre  to  Newbridge,  pretty 
much  on  the  line  of  the  old  road,  filled  up  the  inequalities  and  placed 
a  thick  coat  of  road  metal  on  the  surface.  The  hard  trap  metal 
would  not  bind,  and  so  river  gravel  was  thrown  on  the  face.  This 
was  obtained  from  two  conical  mounds,  indicated  by  shading  in  the 
Ordnance  survey,  which  stood  on  either  side  of  the  road  on  a  fisprm 
called  Cerrig  Croes,  and  which  were  levelled  for  the  purpose.  I 
made  inquiry  of  the  roadman  at  the  time  whether  any  remains  yrere 
met  with,  and  was  told  that  both  mounds  were  mere  heaps  of  river 
gravel,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  any  signs  of  charcoal  or  ashes 
may  have  escaped  his  attention. 

I  remain  yours,  &o. 
May  12,  1873.  R.  W,  B. 

WELSH  MYTHOLOGY  AKD  FOLKLORE. 

Sir, — It  is  needless  to  remind  you,  that,  of  the  historical  sciences 
which  have  lately  come  into  existence,  and  commonly  have  the  epi- 
thet "  comparative"  attached  to  them,  comparative  mythology  is  one 
of  the  most  instructive  aod  important;  now  I  wish  especially  to  ask 
whether  you  could  not  allow  a  little  space  in  each  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Association  for  a  budget  of 
folklore  and  mythology.  Your  readers  are  pretty  well  aware  that 
this  is  no  novel  subject  to  you,  who  have  enriched  the  Welsh  Ian** 
guage  with  the  term  llSn  y  weriii  as  a  most  happy  rendering  of  the 
English  "folklore",  and  contributed  valuable  articles  on  it  to  the 
late  lamented  Brython,  I  may  add  that  I  think  ydu  would  be  able 
to  fix  on  proper  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  Principality  to  report 
to  you  the  folklore  of  their  respective  localities,  and,  in  default  of 
this,  it  would  be  well  to  publish  many  a  tale  in  the  Arch.  Camb.^ 
which  is  now  to  be  found  in  books  only  accessible  to  few.  With 
your  kind  permission  I  subjoin  my  own  humble  contributions  to  the 
mythological  budget  I  here  propose : — 

1.  It  used  to  be  said  in  north  Cardiganshire  about  twenty  years  ago 
that  when  rain  falls  in  sunshine  the  devil  must  be  caressing  his  wife. 
Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  known  to  writers  in  mythology  only 
as  a  Teutonic  saying,  coupled  with  another  to  the  effect  that  a  rapid 
alternation  of  sunshine  and  shower  is  occasioned  by  the  devil  blanch- 
ing his  grandmother. 

2.  The  Teutonic  devil  is  a  craven  hungry  fellow,  by  no  means 
hard  to  be  outwitted ;   but  no  less  bo  is  he  in  Welsh  traditions ;  for 
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iDstanoe,  in  tHe  tale  which  relates  how  Devil's  Bridge  was  built ;  by 
the  way  I  believe  there  is  a  Devil's  Bridge  in  Brifcanny  and  another 
in  Switzerland,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  account  of  the 
building  of  them  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  ours  in  north 
Cardiganshire. 

3.  "  In  many  popular  tales,"  says  Cox,  in  his  work  on  the  My^ 
ihology  of  the  Aryan  Natic/ns^  vol.  ii,  280, ''  these  blue  pastures  with 
the  white  flocks  \=  the  clouds]  feeding  on  them  are  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  the  sheep  feeding  far  down  in  the  depths  are  made  the 
means  by  which  Boots  or  Dummling  (the  beggar  Odysseus)  lures 
his  stupid  brothers  to  their  death."  This  calk  back  to  my  mind  a 
story  which  I  heard  when  a  boy  from  a  servant  in  Cardiganshire  : 
as  far  as  I  can  recall  it,  it  ran  thus  :  '*  Once  on  a  time  there  were 
three  brothers  who  had  some  property  lefb  them  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them;  the  third  brother  seemed  to  be  an  idiot,  and  was 
treated  as  such  by  the  other  two.  One  day  he  drove  to  the  yard  a 
lot  of  fat  sheep  [how  he  got  them  I  don't  remember,  though  I  think 
it  was  in  the  tale],  the  brothers  asked  him  where  he  had  got  them, 
he  answered  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  the  three  then 
went  to  the  sea,  and  one  of  the  brothers  was  thrown  into  it  at  his 
own  request  (here  the  rustic  imitated  to  me  the  bubbling  of  the 
water  as  it  closed  upon  him).  *  What  is  he  doing  now,'  said  the 
other  brother  to  the  idiot.  *  Oh,  he  is  picking  out  the  best  sheep,' 
said  the  latter.  'Pray  throw  me  in  at  once  after  him,'  said  the 
greedy  brother  who  was  left  behind.  Thus  the  supposed  idiot  got 
rid  of  his  two  brothers  and  came  into  possession  of  the  entire  pro- 
perty." I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  better  version  of  this  tale  as  told 
in  Wales,  for  I  am  not  sure  of  the  details,  but  I  am  certain  it  con- 
tained nothing  about  the  reflection  in  the  water,  and  that  it  lefb 
untouched  the  question  as  to  how  the  two  brothers  could  possibly  be 
persuaded  that  their  brother  had  got  his  sheep  in  the  sea,  and  pro- 
ceeded just  as  if  it  were  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  flocks  of 
sheep  feeding  in  the  sea.  Without  making  any  remark  on  the 
mythological  importance  of  the  above  and  similar  passages  of  a 
folklore  which  lingers  under  the  ban  of  our  Sunday  schools,  I  con- 
clude by  returning  to  my  original  question  as  to  whether  the  Arch, 
Camb,  can  do  anything  to  save  them  from  utter  oblivion. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  Philomtthos. 


EAELY  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Sir, — 1.  In  taking  down  Dyserth  Church  a  stone  has  been  dis- 
covered on  which  are  the  following  inscriptions  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century : — t  Hic  jacet  :  robbbt:f':EYN:p':blbd':p':MAd'  and 
t  Hic  JACET:  H p'irynif'ibled'  p' mad':  thatis,  Hic  jacet  Alius  Ro- 
bert filins  Ryn  Alius  Bledyn  Alius  Madoc,  and  Hic  jacet  H Alius 

Ryn  Alius  Bledyn  Alius  Madoc.     The  name  of  the  second  brother  is 
illegible,  but  would  seem  to  begin  with  H.  Perhaps  some  one  of  the 
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readers  of  tbis  journal  will  be  able  to  tell  ns  who  these  men  were 
and  when  they  lived.  Byn  is  to  me  a  new  name,  but  I  think  it  can- 
not be  read  bvn,  t.  e.,  Run. 

2.  The  Bey.  D.  R.  Thomas  of  Cefn  tells  me  that  there  is  at  Llan- 
ervyl  in  Montgomeryshire  a  stone  which  reads  somewhat  as  follows : 

HIC  IN  (t)vMV(l)o  IACIT  B...STBCB   FILIA  PATERNINI  ANI  XIII  IN  PA  (CB). 

Would  some  member  of  the  Association  kindly  take  a  rubbing  of 
this  stone  ? 

3.  The  inscription  mentioned  in  the  Arch.  Gamh.  for  1846,  p. 
67y  as  being  at  Heneglwys,  is  there  given  upside  down.  I  see  on  it 
portions  of  the  words  filivs,  anima,  and  beqviescat.  The  stone  should 
be  once  more  carefully  examined  and  a  rubbing  taken  of  it. 

I  remain,  &c.  J.  Rhts. 


LLANFIHAXGEL  CWM  DU. 

Sir, — I  cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  a  complete  answer  to 
the  queries  of  "  Enquirer"  (p.  201)  respecting  Cwm  Du ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Literary  Bemaina  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Price 
(Carnhuanawc),  edited  by  Miss  Jane  Williams  (Llandovery,  1855), 
tends  to  show  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Carlisle  is  not  with- 
out foundation.  At  p.  200  of  the  second  volume  Miss  Williams  in- 
troduces us  into  the  scene  of  Mr.  Price's  labours,  and  the  place 
where  he  ended  his  days,  in  these  words :  "  The  inhabitants  of  Llan- 
fihangel  Cwmdik  say  proverbially  : 

'  Cam  enwir  ef  Cwmd<i, 
Cwm  gwyn  yw'n  cwm  ni  V 

The  dark  vale  is  a  wronff  name, 
Ours  really  being  a  bright  Tale. 

Its  vicinity  to  the  Mynydd  Dii  is  supposed  to  have  originated  the 
title  of  Cwmda." 

Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  Cwm  Du  is  a  very  inappi*opriate  name 
for  this  valley,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  prettiest  in  the 
Principality,  and  the  natives  seem  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly,  Rhungoll. 


^rri)8^Dlos{cal  j^oteis  anti  (Queries. 

Note  22. — Cath  Baluq  (p.  206,  ante).  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  Owen  Pughe  was  not  the  first  to  convert  Cath  Balug  into 
a  myth,  though  the  explanation  in  his  Dictionary  must  have  assisted 
to  give  currency  to  the  fable.  In  **  Trioed  Arthur  ae  Wyr"  (Triads 
of  Arthur  and  his  Men),  a  document  apparently  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Four  An- 
cient Books  of  Wales,  p.  45t>,  from  the  Hengwrt  MJS.  536,  we  find  the 
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hiyth  in  fall  bloom.  One  of  these  Triads  (28),  the  subject  of  which 
18  "  Tri  gwrdneichat  Tnys  Prydein"  (the  three  powerful  swine- 
herds of  the  Island  of  Britain)  ends  in  these  words :  "  Ac  odyno  jd 
aeth  hyt  y  Maendu  yn  Llanueir  yn  Aruon ;  ac  yno  y  dodwes  ar 
keneu  cath,  ar  keneu  hwnnw  a  uyry  wys  Coll  mab  Collurewy  ym 
Henei;  a  honno  wedy  hynny  uu  Cath  Palnc";  which  Mr.  Skene 
translates  as  follows :  "  And  thence  going  to  Maendu  in  Llanfare, 
in  Arvon,  and  there  she  dropped  a  kitten,  and  Coll,  son  of  Collfrewy, 
threw  the  kitten  into  the  Menai,  and  she  became  afterwards  the 
Paluc  cat."  Thus  we  see  that  the  myth  of  the  "Palnc  cat"  must  have 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition  several  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Dr.  Owen  Pughe.  Deiniol. 

Note  23. — Dbfteobani  (p.  206,  amle).  While  waiting  for  addi- 
tional information  regarding  this  place  as  desiderated  by  Mr.  Bbys 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal^  I  may  mention  that  the  editors  of 
the  lolo  ManuscripU  state  in  a  note  at  p.  669  of  that  work  that  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  which  they  identify  with  Defirobani,  was  "celebrated 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  Adam*';  but  they  give  no  reference. 
At  p.  262  of  the  same  work  the  name  appears  in  a  slightly  modified 
form,  namely,  Deffro  Bain,  which  the  rhyme  proves  to  be  the  correct 
reading,  though  the  editors,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  reproduce 
it  as  Defrohan'nau. 

Qoruc  Hug^dam  gymmhrain 

At  Gymry  Ynys  Prydain 

I  ddyffryd  o  Ddffro  Bain. 

Thus  rendered  at  p.  669  of  the  same  volume : — 

The  achievement  of  Hu  Cktdam  was  forming  social  order 

For  the  Oymry  of  the  Island  of  Britain, 

For  their  removal  from  Defrobannau  [Deffro  Bain]. 

The  Irish,  too,  appear  to  have  their  Deffrobani,  which,  in  their 
dialect,  assumes  the  form  of  Tvprafaine  or  Tihra  Faine,  In  a  poem 
descriptive  of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  Milidh  (Milesius)  and 
his  comrades  from  Scythia  to  Spain,  attributed  to  Cinnfaela  (who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Irish  annals,  died  a.d.  678  or  679),  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Bally  mote,  a  MS.  said  to  be  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  now 
defunct  Ossianic  Society  for  the  year  1857  (Dublin,  I860,  8vo), 
p.  268,  occur  the  following  stanzas,  which  I  give  in  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  Professor  Connellan  : — 

They  remained  three  months  in  the  island 
01  Tiprafaine  of  Ports  ; 
Three  months  more,  a  stormy  period, 
They  sailed  on  the  boisterous  sea 

At  the  expiration  of  eiffht  years  from  thence  they  sailed, 

Warned  by  fate  to  be  their  rightful  destiny  ; 

At  Tiprafaine  they  remained  a  month, 

In  which  they  experienced  neither  woe  nor  sorrow. 
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That  the  Tiprafaine  of  these  verses  is  the  same  as  the  Deffrobani 
of  the  Welsh  documents  admits  of  but  little  doubt.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  other  allusions  to  this  place  there  may  be  in 
ancient  Irish  writings.  Deiniol. 

Note  24.— CoBSTiNABTL  (p.  207,  ante).  The  form  "  Corstinabyl" 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  "  Ystoria  Ghyarlys"  in  the  Bed  Book  of 
Hergest,  and  probably  owes  its  origin  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
scribe  of  that  portion  of  the  volume.  Constinobl  (or  some  similar 
form  with  an  n  as  the  third  letter)  is  the  usual  spelling,  and  in  this 
guise  the  name  is  of  no  very  uncommon  occurrence.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  Corstinabyl  or  Corstinobl  (with  an  r) 
occurs  in  any  other  ancient  documents.  Deikiol. 


Qaery  19. — CHWiLrrNTDD.  Is  there  any  place  in  Upper  Cardigan- 
shire or  in  the  southern  part  of  Merionethshire  known  at  the 
present  day  as  ChwUfynydd  ?  The  name  occurs  in  a  predictive  poem 
found  in  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest,  and  printed  in  the  Four  Andeni 
Books  of  IVcUee,  ii,  292,  and  is  there  associated  with  the  river  Eleri, 
which  is  the  well  known  stream  which  flows  through  a  portion  of 
Cors  Focbno,  and  now  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Dyfi,  opposite 
the  town  of  Aberdovey  in  Merionethshire. 

Llad  a  bodL  o  eleri.  hyt  chwiluynyd. 

The  Eleri  formerly  entered  the  sea  at  Y  Berth  (the  port),  hence 
the  name  of  that  rising  watering-place;  and  its  present  channel 
from  that  village  to  the  Dyfl  is  artificial.  Ghwilfynydd  may  not  be 
far  from  Cors  Fochno  and  its  meandering  river,  and  the  name  may 
perhaps  be  known  to  some  readers  of  the  Archceologia  Gambrensis. 

OSKETICUS. 

Qriery  20. — Two  of  Edward  Lhwyd's  letters  printed  in  his  LWho- 
jphylacii  Britannici  Ichnographia  (London,  1699)  are  dated  respec- 
tively Scotoburgi  apud  Pembrochienses  and  Gotobergi  }  What  places 
are  intended  by  these  names  ?  The  other  letters  in  the  same  volume 
are  dated  GoUdeioe  Dimetarum  Insula^  North- Biorlei/y  GereticcB,  and 
CataractcB  apud  Radnorienaea ;  and  the  ''Prssfatio'^  bears  date,  Mon- 
gomericdj  Nov.  1.  Anno  1698.  Dtvedon. 

Note  25. — Stone  Cibclb.  On  an  elevated  bleak  flat  lying  be- 
tween two  high  hills,  some  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Taliesin, 
and  about  two  miles  from  Taliesin's  Grave,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
parish  of  Llangynfelyn,  Cardiganshire,  will  be  found  a  stone  circle, 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  "Oylch  Derwyddol"  (Druidic  circle), 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed.^     It  mea- 

^  We  belieyd  it  was  visited  by  members  of  the  Association  during  the 
Alierystwyth  meeting  in  1847.  ISee  Areh,  Camb.,  Ist  series,  vol.  ii,  p.  357. 
— Ed.  Arch,  Camb. 
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snres  about  180  feet  in  circnmference,  and  consists  at  present  of 
abont  forty  stones,  some  of  which  are  abont  half  a  yard  above  the 
snrronnding  surface  while  others  are  almost  level  with  it.  Towards 
Moel  Llyn,  which  lies  to  the  east,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  these 
stones  appear  to  have  been  removed  for  some  parpose  or  other,  as 
in  that  direction  only  some  three  or  four  stones  remain  in  a  segment 
forming  abont  one-fourth  of  the  circle,  and  there  are  some  gaps  in 
the  other  parts ;  so  that  originally  the  circle  woald  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  about  sixty  stones.  This  tract  of  ground,  which  is 
peaty  and  partially  covered  by  heath,  forms  part  of  the  farm  called 
Cae  yr  Arglwyddes,  the  property  of  Sir  Pryse  Pryse,  Bart.,  of 
Gogerddan.  J.  H.  S.  E. 


ffiimllBmoixs   i^ottreis. 

The  Tbnbt  Walls. — The  spirit  of  Vandalism  appears  to  have  been 
rampant  for  some  time  past  among  a  section  of  die  town  council  of 
Tenby,  and  nothing  seems  calculated  to  satisfy  it  but  the  total  demo- 
lition of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  mediaeval  remains  which 
form  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  town.  During  the  last  few 
years  proposals  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  more  ''  en- 
lightened'* members  of  the  body  corporate  to  relieve  the  town  of  every 
▼estige  of  its  past  history,  and  their  eye  dwelt  with  particular  ill 
favour  on  the  South-western  Gatehouse,  which  is  a  lai^e  semi-circu- 
lar tower  or  bastion,  pierced  by  a  gateway,  and  confessedly  of  great 
antiquity  and  beauty,  and  of  architectural  and  historical  interest. 
Matters  culminated  on  the  12th  of  May  last,  when  at  a  meeting  of 
the  corporation  a  resolution  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman  (notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  minority)  for  the 
removal  of  the  Gutehouse,  and  advertisements  were  soon  issued  for 
tenders  for  the  work  of  demolition.  The  opposition  of  the  minority 
was  supported  by  a  protest  signed  by  fifty-two  out  of  the  sixty  free- 
holders of  the  town,  and  by  many  of  the  principal  ratepayers.  But 
town  councillors,  bent  upon  '*  improvements",  and  strong  in  a  ma- 
jority of  one,  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  object,  and  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  ordinary  mortals.  With  these  magnates  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  minority,  the  protestations  of  freeholders  and  ratepayers, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  learned  societies,  were  equally  of  no  avail. 
There  was,  therefore,  but  one  course  open  to  the  people  of  Tenby  by 
which  they  could  hope  to  save  the  doomed  gatehouse  from  immediate 
and  complete  destruction.  Dr.  George  Chater,  a  freeholder  of  the 
borough  and  one  of  the  councillors  that  voted  in  the  minority,  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  corpora- 
tion from  pulling  down  this  ancient  structure ;  and  the  case  came 
on  for  hearing  on  the  23rd  of  June  before  Vice- Chancellor  Sir  R. 
Malins;  but  the  councillors,  having  apparently  heard  something 
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about  the  better  part  of  valonr,  did  not  appear  to  oppose  the  motion, 
and  the  injanction  was  granted.  We  hope  that  we  have  now  heard 
the  last  of  these  barbarous  and  discreditable  attempts  to  destroy  the 
ancient  walls  of  Tenby,  and  that  the  lesson  just  inculcated  on  the 
town  council  will  not  be  lost  on  others  whose  organs  of  destructive- 
uess  may  be  rather  prominently  developed.  Dr.  C hater  is  entitled 
to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  his  fellow  townsmen  and  of  all  persona 
of  taste  throughout  the  country. 


Thb  Celtic  Remains. — Appended  to  this  number  of  the  Journal 
will  be  found  an  instalment  of  the  Geltic  Remains,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  continue  until  the  whole  has  been  printed.  Some  account 
of  the  work,  with  copious  specimens,  appeared  in  the  volume  for  1872, 
p.  36.  The  specimens  already  given  having  all  been  taken  from  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  few  reprints  which  will  be  noticed  in 
this  sheet  are  unavoidable.  The  work  as  now  given  is  printed  in  its 
integrity,  and  when  completed  will  form  a  moderately  sized  volume. 


Cambrian  Archjeologtal  Association. — The  twenty-eighth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Knighton  on  Monday, 
August  4,  and  four  following  days,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Walsh,  M.P. 


A  Short  Account  op  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at 
Brecon.     London  :  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  1873. 

This  little  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  published  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Priory  Church,  a  work 
which  was  partly  carried  out  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  is  now 
being  continued  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  does 
not  protend  to  be  more  than  a  compilation,  but  stiU  the  subject 
matter  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a  church  which  Mr. 
Freeman  considers  "unquestionably  the  third  church  in  Wales", 
and  one  which  affords  an  excellent  example  of  what  Welsh  builders 
were  capable  of  designing  and  carrying  out,  when  sandstone  or 
limestone  was  near  at  hand.  Much  of  the  inferior  work  and  much 
of  the  want  in  Wales  of  churches  of  early  date  may  be  attributed  to 
the  use  of  the  schistous  and  perishable  stones  which  prevails  in  the 
Principality,  and  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  local  material  for  dress- 
ings. With  a  freestone  to  work  upon,  the  native  talent  of  Wales 
has  ever  developed  a  style  peculiarly  its  own  and  one  admirably 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather,  as  the  existing  buildings  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan, 
Pembroke,  and  Brecon  abundantly  testify. 
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We  may  readily  pass  by  the  first  part,  which  contains  a  some-* 
what  inaccurate  history  of  the  Lordship  of  Brecon,  as  foreign  to  oup 
subject  and  turn  to  the  second  part,  which  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's admirable  and  accurate  description  of  the  Priory  Church. 
(Arch.  Camb,  N.  S.,yo1.  v,  1854.)  As  many  of  our  readers  are  able 
to  refer  to  his  account,  and  others  have  recently  visited  Brecon,  a 
few  extracts  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  character  of 
the  church  to  those  who  have  not  these  advantages,  first  mentioning 
that  its  total  length  is  205  feet,  of  which  the  nave  occupies  107  feet, 
the  lantern  tower  34  feet  6  inches,  and  the  chancel  63  feet. 

The  gpround  plan  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  the  southern  one  not 
reaching  quite  to  the  west  end,  and  a  north  porch,  a  central  tower  or  choir, 
with  transepts,  and  an  eastern  limb,  forming  a  large  presbytery,  without 
regular  aisles,  but  with  remarkable  arrangement  of  chapels  on  each  side. 
Spealcing  generally,  the  eastern  parts  may  be  called  Early  English,  the 
western  I)ecorated 

The  eastern  limb,  which,  at  least  in  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
church,  formed  the  presbytery,  consists  of  four  bays.  Ab  it  originally  stood 
the  two  easternmost  bays  were  free,  while  chapels  were  attached  to  the 
western  pair,  but  on  the  north  side  later  alterations  have  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  this  arrangement.  This  style  is  common  Early  English,  ex- 
tremely good,  but  not  remarkable  for  richness  ;  in  the  exterior,  indeed, 
remarkably  the  reverse.  A  triplet  occupies  each  bav  except  the  western 
one,  and  a  quintuplet  fills  the  east  end.  Externally  tnese  windows  are  as 
plain  as  possible ;  within  they  have  detached  banded  shafts  and  moulded 
jambs,  but  nothing  conspicuous  in  the  way  of  ornament.  Those  at  the  sides 
are  singularly  slender,  and  the  centre  light  rises  in  an  unusual  degree 
above  the  side  ones.  The  eastern  quintuplet  has  broader  lights  and  a  more 
gradual  rise,  but  the  three  central  ones  are  larger  and  grouped  more  closely 
together  than  the  external  pair 

The  internal  aspect  of  the  presbytery  is  extremely  noble,  though  the 
contemplated  vaulting  has  never  been  added.  Vaulting-shafts,  corbelled 
off  at  the  string  below  the  windows,  rise  between  each  triplet,  and  a  portion 
of  the  springers  is  attached  to  each.  The  arches  traced  out  for  the  vaulting 
are  unusually  acute,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  triplets  which  are 
adapted  to  them.  This  circumstance,  I  believe,  more  than  anything  else, 
gives  this  presbytery  its  peculiar  beauty 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  space  under  the  tower  was  in 
this  church  also,  as  in  so  many  others  of  early  date,  originally  the  choir, 
occupied  by  the  stalls  of  the  monks,  the  eastern  limbs  being  merely  the 
presbytery. 

The  nave  is  of  four  bays  on  the  north  side  and  three  on  the  south,  such 
being  the  number  of  arches ;  the  southern  aisle,  as  has  been  hinted,  being 
a  bay  shorter  than  the  rest.  But  to  the  east  of  the  arcade,  beyond  its  res- 
pond, is  a  blank  wall  almost  equal  to  another  bay.  This  was  the  space 
occupied  by  the  rood  loft,  the  corbels  for  the  support  of  which  still  remain, 
making  it  demonstratively  certain  that  the  choir  was  originally,  as  stated 
above,  under  the  central  tower. 

The  recent  removal  of  the  plaster  brings  to  light  staircase  open- 
ings on  either  side,  and  thus  fully  confirms  Mr.  Freeman's  notion 
as  to  the  position  of  the  rood  loft  and  the  choir. 

The  third  part  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  reprint  of  Sir  Gilbert 
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Scott's  report  of  Not.  6,  1860.  Want  of  space  will  permit  us  to  make 
onlj  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  church.  It  is  said,  I 
believe,  to  have  been  rebuilt  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  I  have 
found  in  it  no  traces  of  work  (the  font  alone  excepted)  of  a  date  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  eastern  portions,  including  the  chancel,  the  transepts,  and  the  central 
tower,  are  (some  subsequent  alterations  excepted)  of  one  date,  and  the  re* 
suit  of  one  effort.  They  are  of  the  earlier  style  of  pointed  architecture,  but 
in  its  more  advanced  form,  dating,  perhaps,  from  1220  to  1230 

The  nave  with  its  aisles  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  simple  and 
dignified  in  its  character  ;  while  the  massive  tower  rising  in  the  midst  as- 
sumes, on  a  grander  scale,  the  same  stem  and  fortress4ike  aspect  which 
characterises  the  smaller  towers  throughout  South  Wales. 

Under  his  direction  a  new  roof  covered  with  stone  tiles  was  soon 
afterwards  put  on  the  presbytery  of  the  pitch  originally  designed, 
the  roof  of  the  transepts  was  raised  to  the  pitch  shown  by  the 
weather  mouldings  on  the  tower,  and  the  eastern  limb  with  the  at- 
tached chapels  and  the  transepts  was  restored  to  pretty  much  the 
same  state  as  the  alterations  in  the  fourteenth  century  bad  left  it. 
The  nave  remained  as  it  was,  separated  by  a  large  glass  ecreen, 
which  filled  the  arch  between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  and  prevented 
any  general  view  of  the  interior. 

This  screen  and  the  pews  in  the  nave  have  recently  been  removed. 
The  accumnlation  of  earth,  varying  from  18  inches  to  3  feet,  has 
been  removed  down  to  the  original  level  and  the  bases  of  the  piers 
of  the  nave  are  now  exposed  to  view.  The  ground  (except  the 
central  passage,  which  is  to  be  tiled)  has  been  flagged  with  the 
stones  found  under  the  floors,  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  on  which  are  carved  many  crosses  of  ele- 
gant design.  The  walls,  stripped  of  the  plaster  which  covered  them, 
show  the  excellence  of  the  walling  of  the  north  aisle  and  northern 
arcade  and  the  inferior  construction,  due  much  to  alterations,  of 
those  on  the  south.  The  pitch  of  the  nave  roof  is  not  to  be  raised, 
as  in  the  architect's  opinion  the  effect  would  be  to  swamp  the  tower. 
The  work  is  steadily  progressing,  but  additional  funds  are  still 
wanted,  and  so  we  hope  our  readers  will  contribute,  if  only  with 
their  mite,  to  perpetuate  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  ihe  Prin- 
cipality. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  last  year  may  remember  that 
Mr.  Matthew  H.  Bloxam,  who  has  probably  done  as  much  as  any 
man  living  to  promote  a  correct  notion  of  Gothic  architecture,  made 
some  remarks  in  the  Prioiy  Church  on  the  sepulchral  monuments, 
which  have  fortunately  been  printed  in  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  present  pamphlet.  We  therefore  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  add  them  to  the  present  notice,  and  state  in  explana- 
tion that  No.  2  relates  to  Walter  Awbrey  and  his  wife,  and  ao.  3 
commemorates  a  member  of  the  family  of  Games. 

1.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  within  the  north  wall  at  the  east  side 
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of  the  aiflle,  is  a  fine  opened -shaped  sepulchral  arch,  with  numerous  sets  of 
mouldings,  rounds  and  hollows.  In  two  of  the  latter  the  ball  flower  is  in- 
serted at  intervals.  This  arch  is  surmounted  by  a  plain  but  well  propor- 
tioned hood  mould,  and  the  head  of  the  arch  within  is  engrailed  or  foliated. 
Beneath  the  arch,  on  a  plain  high  tomb,  lies  the  fine  and  perfect  recumbent 
efiigy  of  a  civilian  well  sculptured  in  stone.  He  is  represented  bare-headed, 
his  hair  curled  on  each  side  the  face.  He  is  clad  in  a  long  tunic  or  coat 
(iuniea  talaris),  with  close-fitting  sleeves  {manicoB  botomcUea),  with  the 
hands  conjoined  horizontally  on  the  breast  as  in  prayer.  Over  the  long 
tunic  is  worn  a  shorter  overcoat  (supertunica),  with  short,  loose  sleeves, 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  but  not  reaching  down  to  the  elbows. 
In  front  of  the  breast,  and  over  the  shoulder,  is  worn  tippet-like  the  hood 
{capueium).  The  feet,  the  extremities  of  which  have  been  destroyed,  seem 
to  have  rested  against  a  dog.  The  habiliments  are  such  as  we  meet  with 
anciently  described  as  tunica  et  supertunica  cum  caputio.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  effigy  of  a  layman  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
eirca  1360,  and  the  sepulchral  arch  over  is  also  of  the  same  period.  It  is 
figured  by  Mr.  Theo.  Jones,  vol.  ii,  pi.  iv,  fig.  2. 

2.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  on  a  slab  on 
the  pavement  are  the  recumbent  effigies  in  relief  of  a  civilian  and  his  wife, 
her  effigy  being  placed  on  the  left  side.  This  is  a  monument  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  is  represented  as  bare-headed,  with  curled  locks  on 
either  side  his  face,  the  latter  is  <;)ose-shaven  and  the  neck  bare.  He  appears 
habited  in  the  tunica  talaris^  long  tunic  or  coat  with  the  mantle  over,  open 
in  front  with  the  caputium  or  hood  about  the  neck.  The  sleeves  of  the 
tunic  are  close-fitting.  The  hands,  conjoined  horizontally  on  the  breast,  are 
represented  holding  a  crucifix.  The  lady*s  head-attire  consists  of  a  close 
fitting  cap  and  wimple,  the  latter  covering  the  sides  of  the  face  and  coming 
under  the  chin.  Her  body  habiliments  consist  of  a  gown  with  somewhat 
close  fitting  sleeves,  and  a  mantle  over,  open  in  front  and  fastened  by  a  cor- 
don crossing  the  breast.  The  hands  are  conjoined  horizontally  on  the 
breast. 

Between  the  heads  of  these  two  effigies,  the  rood  or  crucifix  is  represented, 
with  the  figures  on  either  side  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  and  in  a  kind  of 
pediment  which  forms  the  head  of  the  slab,  rudely  sculptured  in  relief,  are 
the  figures  of  angels  with  thuribles. 

Round  the  edge  of  this  monument  is  an  inscription  in  Longobardic 
letters. 

The  date  of  this  monument  may,  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  circa  a.d.  1350; 
it  is  not  very  correctly  figured  by  Mr.  Theo.  Jones,  vol.  ii,  p.  22 ;  he  gives 
the  date  1312.    PI.  ii,  fig.  6. 

3.  Lying  loose  in  the  nave,  but  removed  from  its  original  position,  is  the 
recumbent  effigy,  carved  in  wood,  of  a  lady,  temp.  Mary,  circa  1555.  The 
head  is  represented  as  reposing  on  a  square  double  cushion,  on  the  head  is 
worn  the  close  fitting  cap  of  the  period,  with  the  partlet  on  the  top,  and 
round  the  neck  is  a  ruff.  Over  the  petticoat  is  a  double  chain  worn  over 
the  shoulders  and  in  front  of  the  breast,  the  petticoat  is  stitf  in  front ;  and 
hanging  by  a  chain  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet  is  a  pendant  ornament,  po- 
mander or  perfume  box.  Over  the  petticoat  is  worn  an  open  robe  or  gown 
tied  round  about  the  waist  with  a  scarf ;  this  gown  is  in  numerous  folds  and 
is  open  in  front  up  to  the  shoulders.  The  middle  portions  of  the  arms  are 
gone,  about  the  wrists  are  ruffs,  and  the  hands  are  conjoined  in  prayer. 
The  face  is  somewhat  mutilated. 

This  is  the  latest  instance  I  have  met  with  of  a  recumbent  sepulchral 
effigy  carved  in  wood. 

4th  sxb.,  tol.  iy.  20 
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4.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  on  a  high  tomb,  is  the  recumbent  sepul- 
chral effigy  in  marble  or  alabaster  of  Sir  David  Williams,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
Pleas,  who  died  A.]>.  1613,  with  the  recumbent  effigy  of  his  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  (James,  lying  on  his  right  side.  He  is  represented  in  his 
Judge's  robes — a  scarlet  coloured  gown  tied  about  the  waist  with  a  scarf  of 
the  same  colour.  The  sleeves  of  the  gown  are  cuffed  with  ermine.  Over 
the  gown  is  worn  the  ermined  mantle,  open  in  front  with  a  plain  tippet  over 
the  breast,  and  a  casting  hood  of  ermine  about  the  neek,  round  the  which  is 
a  nebule-shaped  ruff.  On  the  head  is  worn  the  square  judicial  cap,  the  face 
has  the  moustache  and  beard,  and  the  hands  are  conjoined  vertically  on  the 
breast,  the  head  reposes  on  a  tasselled  cushion. 

His  lady  has  the  partlet  head-dress,  wears  a  ruff  round  the  neck,  and  is 
habited  in  a  gown  with  ample  skirts,  over  which  is  worn  a  rich  stomacher 
buttoned  in  front  of  the  breast.  The  sleeves  are  full  at  the  shoulders,  and 
cuffed  at  the  wrists  with  small  ruffs.  The  soles  of  the  shoes  are  repre- 
sented unusually  small,  the  hands  are  conjoined  vertically  on  the  breast, 
and  the  head  reposes  on  a  tasselled  cushion,  a  chain  is  worn  over  the  shoul- 
ders and  hangs  down  in  front  of  the  neck. 

Near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  choir  is  a  triple  piteituk,  the  fenestella 
of  which  is  triple  and  the  arches  trefoiled  in  the  heads.  Beneath  these  are 
three  basons  perforated  with  drains.  Triple  piscinte  are  uncommon.  In  the 
ruins  of  Salley  Abbey  Church,  Yorkshire,  is  a  piscina  with  these  basons,  and 
in  Rothwell  Church,  Northamptonshire,  sjre  the  remains  of  a  triple  piscina, 
the  fenestella  of  which  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  basons  with  their  drains 
remain. 


Beunans  Mebiasek.  The  Life  of  St.  Mebusek,  Bishop  and  Con- 
fessor: A  Cornish  Drama.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and 
Notes,  by  Whitlet  Stokes.  Pp.  xvi,  279.  8vo.  London : 
TrUbner  and  Co.,  1872. 

The  drama  of  the  life  of  St.  Meriasek,  which  forms  a  sequel  to  the 
Cornish  Mysteries  already  published  by  Norris  and  Stokes,  was  dis- 
covered about  three  years  ago,  among  the  Hengwrt  MSS.,  by  Mr. 
Wynne  of  Peniarth.  The  MS.  is  a  small  paper  quarto,  measuring 
eight  inches  and  a  half  by  six,  in  an  old  leather  binding  labelled  on 
the  back,  "  310.  Cornish  Mystery",  and  consisting  of  about  ninety 
leaves.  The  colophon  states  that  it  was  finished  in  the  year  1504 
by  "  Dominus  Hadton",in  whose  handwriting  the  entire  MS.  seems 
to  be,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corrections  and  some  stage- 
directions  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  English. 

The  plot,  which  is  clumsy  and  incoherent,  is  to  the  following 
efiect.  Meriadek,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Cornish,  Meriasek,  is  the 
son  of  a  Duke  of  Britanny,  who  sends  him  to  school,  where  he  soon 
distinguishes  himself  by  his  studionsness  and  early  piety.  When 
he  returns  home  he  is  a  paragon  of  goodness  and  courtesy,  and  an 
encyclopsddia  of  learning.  Now  it  occurs  to  Conan,  King  of  Little 
Britain,  that  he  should  like  him  to  marry  a  certain  wealthy  princess, 
and  somehow  he  gets  a  feast  prepared  for  himself  and  his  nobles  at 
the  house  of  the  boy's  father.  At  the  close  of  this  entertainment  he 
broaches  the  question,  to  the  great  delight  of  both  parents.  The 
boy,  however,  is  too  good  to  hear  of  the  marriage,  and  declares  that 
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he  would  be  consecrated  "  a  knight  of  Qod".  Conan,  finding  his 
paternal  designs  and  cares  thus  set  at  nought,  departs  in  anything 
but  an  amiable  mood,  while  Meriasek  is  ordained  priest,  and  duly 
performs  his  first  miracles.  Subsequently  he  sets  sail  for  Cornwall, 
saves  the  crew  from  shipwreck,  and  lands  near  Camborne,  where  he 
builds  him  an  oratory,  and  calls  forth  a  miraculous  spring  of  water. 
Here,  of  course,  he  heals  the  sick,  the  maimed,  and  the  leprous ; 
but  a  certain  pagan  lord,  or  rather  a  much  calumniated  Mabomedan 
prince  called  Teudar,  is  roused  to  fury  by  the  news  of  Meriasek' s 
doings.  The  latter  is  duly  warned  of  his  danger  by  a  vision,  and 
makes  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Britanny,  where  he  tames  a  wolf, 
becomes  a  hermit,  and  builds  a  chapel  on  a  mountain  near  Pontivy. 
Then  the  scene  shifts  to  Rome,  where  we  find  Constantino  sending 
forth  his  knights  to  persecute  the  Christians.  The  martyrs'  souls 
are  received  into  heaven,  the  persecutors  scared  by  lightning,  and 
Constantino  himself  stricken  with  leprosy.  In  order  to  be  cured, 
the  Emperor  is  advised  by  his  doctor  and  his  pagan  bishop  to  take 
a  bath  of  children's  blood.  Some  three  thousand  children  are  col- 
lected, and  afterwards  dismissed  by  Constantino,  who  takes  pity  on 
them.  Thereupon  Peter  and  Paul  appear  to  him  in  a  vision,  and 
order  him  to  be  baptised  by  Pope  Silvester.  This  is  done,  and  the 
baptismal  waters  cure  him.  Again  we  are  back  in  Britanny,  where 
outlaws  rob  a  merchant  and  a  priest.  This  indaces  the  Earl  of 
Bohan  to  go  to  Meriasek.  He  vainly  tries  to  persuade  him  to  return 
to  the  world ;  but  succeeds  in  moving  him  to  clear  the  country  of 
robbers  by  sending  fire  on  their  forest.  Meriasek,  however,  saves 
their  lives,  whereupon  they  very  considerately  leave  the  country. 
The  scene  shifts  again  to  Cornwall,  where  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
having  heard  of  Teudar's  conduct  towards  Meriasek,  makes  war  on 
him.  The  latter,  encouraged  by  demons  to  show  fight,  is  of  course 
defeated.  The  first  day's  play  here  ends  with  a  genial  exhortation 
to  the  spectators,  one  and  all,  to  drink,  dance,  and  be  merry. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  scene  at  Rome,  where  Constantino 
announces  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Then  follow  various 
miracles  performed  by  Meriasek  in  his  native  Britanny,  until  we 
come  to  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Vannes,  when  great  and  small 
entreat  Meriasek  to  allow  himself  to  be  consecrated  his  successor. 
For  a  while  he  refuses  with  much  grace  and  pious  tact,  but  ulti- 
mately consents.  A  few  miracles  follow  his  consecration  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Then  we  are  treated  to  an  episode  from  the  MiraoiUa  de 
Beato  Mereadoco,  to  the  efiect  that  a  certain  woman's  only  son,  in 
the  service  of  a  King  Massen  (  =  Mazen  P),  is  taken  prisoner  by  a 
heathen  tyrant.  The  mother  entreats  the  Virgin  to  exert  herself  on 
behalf  of  her  son,  but  in  vain,  until  at  length  it  occurs  to  her  to  steal 
the  child  Jesus  from  her  arms.  The  Virgin,  seeing  that  the  sacred 
bambino  will  not  be  returned  until  the  woman's  son  is  restored  to 
her,  has  no  choice  but  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Then  fol- 
low some  more  miracles  performed  by  Meriasek,  and  a  scene  in 
Italy  where  two  heathen  dukes,  attacked  by  a  dragon,  flee  to  Con- 
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stanfcine,  who  sends  for  Pope  Silvester.  The  latter  vanquishes  the 
dragon,  and  performs  several  miracles.  This  scene  is  closed  by  the 
heathen  dukes,  after  having  been  baptised,  going  in  procession  to 
the  Pope's  palace.  We  are  again  taken  back  to  Britanny,  and  this 
time  to  witness  Meriasek's  death,  and  the  reception  of  his  soul  into 
heaven.  The  playwright  finishes  off  with  another  argwnentum  ad 
hominem  in  the  following  strain : 

Drink,  one  and  all,  drink  with  the  play, 

We  do  beseech  you  now, 
Before  ye  hence  begin  to  stray. 
Ye  pipere,  blow  a  merry  strain, 

That  each  to  dance  may  go ; 
And  if  it  please  you  to  remain 

A  week  or  more,  say  we, 

Full  welcome  shall  ye  be. 

With  respect  to  the  language  of  this  drama  we  may  say,  that, 
although  it  is  Middle  Cornish,  it  ever  and  anon  presents  points  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  philologist ;  nor  is  the  meaning  always 
transparent.  But  on  the  whole  the  editor  has  been  able  to  accom- 
pany the  original  with  a  highly  faithful  rendering  into  English. 
Here  and  there  we  differ  from  him,  as,  for  instance,  in  line  121, "  da 
yv  sevell  worth  vn  pris",  which  Stokes,  adopting  the  suggestion  of 
Id r.  Williams  of  Rhyd  y  Croesau,  translates,  "  good  it  is  to  arise  for 
a  while";  but  surely  it  must  mean  "good  it  is  to  abide  by  one  meal", 
which  alone  suits  the  context.  Other  instances  might  be  added 
which  need  no  mention  here,  many  of  them  having  already  been 
corrected  by  the  editor  himself;  and  the  additional  list  o^  corrigenda^ 
which  is  to  be  expected,  will  probably  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
on  this  score. 

The  editor's  notes,  which  are  numerous,  and  mostly  philological, 
are  highly  valuable,  and  in  the  masterly  strain  usually  his.  Among 
them  we  find  some  stray  notes  from  the  author  of  theLouicon  GomU' 
Britannicum,  with  some  of  which  the  printer  seems  to  have  reck- 
lessly dealt :  for  instance,  he  is  made  to  say  that  he  regards  *^gwarth' 
evyas  cognate  with  W.  gwarchad'\  the  word  to  be  compared  being 
gwerihefiny  "  supreme",  as  in  the  Myv,  Arch.^  p.  198  b.  Similarly 
there  is  something  wrong  in  his  equating  gal  with  W.gwael,  "vile", 
when  he  was  thinking,  perhaps,  only  of  the  Welsh  word  gel-ach ; 
and  in  his  identifying  keher  with  W.  cur,  "  ache",  instead  of  with 
cyhyr,  "  a  sinew  or  muscle".  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor 
has  not  been  able  to  insert  Mr.  Williams'  authorities  for  such  Welsh 
words  as  creckf  "  a  crash";  ynnio,  "  to  urge";  rkyf,  "  presumption"; 
euairty  "to  move";  hunedd,  "somnolence";  and  llest^  "to  hinder". 
The  very  insignificant  blemishes  alluded  to  can  in  no  way  restrain 
us  from  heartily  recommending  this  well  got  up  volume  to  students 
of  the  Celtic  languages,  and  from  expressing  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  editor  for  thus  increasing  the  available  supply  of  materials  for 
the  use  of  Celtic  philology.  J.  Rhys. 
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Thb  Bey.  Dr.  Bannister,  yicar  of  Si.  Day,  Cornwall,  anthor  of 
Glossary  of  Cornish  Names^  is  preparing  an  English-Corfiish  Dictionary 
in  which  will  be  given  the  Cornish  and  other  equivalents  to  all  the 
English  words  found  in  that  Glossary ;  in  the  Bev.  B.  Williams'  LeX" 
icon  Gomtir-  Briiannicum ;  in  the  vocabularies  of  Lhwyd,  Borlase, 
Pryce,  Polwhele,  Couch,  and  Garland ;  in  Mr.  W.  Stokes'  Cornish 
Glossary,  and  in  his  translation  of  Beunans  Meriasek,  It  is  also 
intended  to  give  derivations  of  Cornish  words  both  ancient  and 
modem,  synonyms  in  various  languages,  and  the  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tion of  common  English  words. 

The  same  writer  has  nearly  ready  Beliquia  Comvhienses,  or  lite- 
rary remains  of  the  old  vernacular  of  Cornwall,  including  the  story 
first  published  by  Lhwyd  {Arch,  Brit,^  p.  251),  the  mottoes  of  old 
families,  maxims,  proverbs,  colloquies,  and  songs ;  with  literal  trans- 
lations, a  vocabulary,  and  notes,  etc. 

Dr.  Bannister  is  also  engaged  upon  The  Nomenclaiure  ofComwaUj 
which  is  intended  to  be  introductory  and  supplementary  to  the 
Glossary  which  appeared  some  two  years  ago.  Hints  and  helps  are 
solicited. 

Other  instalments  ofBye-Gones  have  reached  us,  which  contain  no 
small  amount  of  interesting  manion.  In  these  portions  the  field  has, 
in  some  degree,  been  widened,  which  is  so  far  an  improvement. 
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PALiEOGRAPHY. — The  latest  tribute  paid  by  modem  times  to  anti- 
quity is  the  proposition  to  form  a  small  society  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  materials  for  the  study  of  palasography,  a  branch  of  an- 
tiquarian science  which  has  hitherto  been  treated  with  imperfect 
success  on  account  of  the  incompleteness,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  of  facsimile  specimens  of  ancient  writing  and  ornamentation 
of  manuscripts,  on  the  evidence  of  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
establish  definite  conclusions.  The  importance  of  paleaography  has 
been  recognised  in  various  costly  publications,  as,  for  instance,  the 
sumptuous  work  of  Silvestre,  that  of  Count  Bastard  selling  at  more 
than  £10,  and  more  recently  the  splendidly  illustrated  volume  of 
Professor  Westwood  on  "Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts".  The 
most  comprehensive  endeavour,  however,  to  systematise  the  science 
was  made  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  in  their  Nouveau  Traite 
de  Diplomatique,  published  in  the  years  1760-1762.  The  projected 
society,  which  is  to  be  limited  to  250  members,  proposes  to  avoid 
the  faultiness  and  imperfection  which  have  characterised  all  former 
and  hand- produced  specimens  by  the  employment  of  the  autotype 
process  of  photography.  By  means  of  this  agency  it  is  proposed  to 
form   an  ample  collection  of  facsimiles  from  pages  of  the  most  an- 
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cient  MSS.  and  other  early  writings,  exact  in  eveij  particnlar  except 
actual  coloors.  The  action  of  the  society  will  be  extended  to  foreign 
conntries,  although  in  the  first  instance  the  selections  must  fall  upon 
the  finest  examples  of  writing  and  ornamentation  which  occur  in 
European,  to  the  exclusion  of  Oriental  MSS. 

Roman  Remains  at  Silohesteb. — On  June  19th  a  paper,  the  third 
of  a  series,  was  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at  its  rooms 
in  Somerset  House,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G-.  Joyce,  rector  of  Stratfieldsaye, 
in  Hampshire,  on  the  results  of  excavations  which  have  been  made 
during  six  years,  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  at  Silchester,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  chief  objects  discovered  were  two  of  the  principal  gates, 
the  forum,  the  basilica,  and  the  circular  temple.  The  perimeter  of 
the  city,  measured  by  a  line  taken  along  the  centre  of  the  walls, 
upon  the  plan  executed  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  2,670  yards. 
In  the  course  of  the  survey  the  precise  spot  was  ascertained  at 
which  the  ancient  Roman  road  from  London  (which  is  incomplete 
as  it  approaches  the  city  on  the  east)  would  meet  the  wall  if  pro- 
duced. This  having  been  accurately  determined  a  considerable 
gap,  by  which  a  modem  highway  now  enters,  was  actually  found  to 
exist  at  the  point.  A  trench  was  cut  at  this  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  road  each  way,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  great  east  gate  was 
laid  open.  The  centre  of  the  road  from  London  entered  the  walls 
by  this  gate  of  260  feet  south  of  the  comer  next  the  amphitheatre. 
The  gateway  presented  a  curtain  45  feet  wide,  in  which  were  the 
openings  of  the  portals.  This  curtain  stands  recessed  9  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  main  walls,  which  make  a  sweep  inward  on  each  side 
to  meet  it.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  portals  was  designed  for 
vehicles,  and  the  other  for  foot  passengers,  but  an  ancient  drain  has 
effaced  all  marks  from  which  their  size  might  have  been  determined. 
In  other  respects  the  details  are  very  complete.  The  portals  gave 
access  to  an  arched  way  28  feet  in  length  and  of  the  same  width. 
The  arch  rested  on  massive  piers  13  feet  thick,  each  of  which  had 
two  guard-rooms  in  the  thickness  of  its  walls.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine how  the  gateway  opened  into  the  streets,  because  these  have 
been  traced,  and  are  found  to  have  been  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  none  of  them  apparently  communicating  direct  with  this  exit. 
The  gate  faces  to  the  north-west,  while  the  streets  are  true  to  the 
cardinal  points.  Either  there  was  behind  the  wall  an  unoccupied 
space,  the pomcerium,  or  a' short  connecting  line  led  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  from  the  gate  to  the  end  of  the  great  road,  across  the  city 
westward,  which  passed  close  along  the  north  front  of  the  foram  in 
an  unbroken  line.  At  the  south  gate  two  ancient  roads  met,  the  one 
from  Winchester,  the  other  from  Old  Sarum.  This  gate  is  very 
similar  to  the  east  gate,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  deeply  recessed. 
From  the  gates  Mr.  Joyce  passed  to  the  forum.  The  extraordinary 
rarity  of  a  Roman  forum  remaining  to  our  day,  entirely  perfect  in 
plan,  so  that  every  chamber  admits  of  being  accurately  measured, 
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renders  this  subject  one  of  the  keenest  interest  to  archeeologists. 
Every  Roman  town  possessed  its  fomm,  bnt  at  Pompeii  alone  is 
there  one  preserved.  Even  in  Rome  itself,  althongh  most  import- 
ant portions  remain,  a  fornm  quite  complete  in  plan  does  not  exist. 
The  other  great  towns  of  Italy  offer  none.  Ganl  probably  possesses 
them,  but  as  yet  has  no  forum  disinterred.  The  fora  of  the  Romans  are 
capable,  according  to  Yitruvius,  of  being  reduced  to  two  classes. 
The  Latin  type  was  oblong  and  narrow,  the  Greek  was  square  and 
surrounded  by  a  double  ambulatory.  Singularly  enough  at  Pom- 
peii, where  a  Greek  type  might  have  been  expected,  there  exists  a 
distinctly  Latin  forum,  and  at  Silohester,  where  a  purely  Latin  type 
would  be  looked  for,  there  is  a  marked  example  of  the  Greek.  The 
forum  at  Silchester  is  not  absolutely  square,  but  very  nearly  so,  and 
its  three  exterior  sides  are  encompassed  by  a  double  ambulatory. 
This  fact,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  basilica, 
is  not  merely  interesting,  but  gives  a  clue  to  its  date.  The  forum 
is  wedded  to  the  basilica  in  the  closest  union,  one  great  party  wall 
along  the  fourth  side  of  the  former  being  common  to  both.  This 
proves  to  have  been  in  effect  the  very  plan  on  which  was  constructed 
the  world-famed  forum  of  Trajan  at  Rome  having  the  Basilica  tJlpia 
by  its  side.  The  plan  of  this  corps  de  batiment  is  a  great  rectangle, 
813  feet  by  276  feet.  Those  oo  the  north  and  south  sides  gave  ad- 
mission to  the  shops  and  ambulatories  of  the  forum  and  to  the  courts 
of  the  basilica.  Mr.  Joyce,  with  singular  ingenuity,  pointed  out  the 
probable  uses  and  occupants  of  the  various  shops,  which  had  been 
excavated  on  the  north  side  of  the  forum.  The  "  tahemm  argen^ 
tarrvBy^  or  money-changers,  the  butchers,  the  drinking  shops,  the 
''luncheon-bars,''  were  indicated  with  precision.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  carefully- executed  plans  and  drawings,  and  numerous 
objects  found  during  the  progress  of  the  excavations  were  exhibited. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  O.B.,  P.S.A., 
called  attention  to  the  great  value  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Joyce  had 
carried  on. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  on  the 
summit  of  Humbledon  Hill,  near  South  Shields,  have  discovered 
another  sepulchre  supposed  to  be  Celtic. 


Ruthin. — On  the  24th  of  May  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  drain- 
ing on  the  land  of  W.  Gornwailis  West,  Esq.,  in  a  field  adjoining 
the  Ruthin  Railway  Station,  discovered  a  curiously  shaped  earthen- 
ware pitcher,  about  four  feet  from  the  surface,  and  underneath  it 
he  came  upon  a  quantity  of  quicksilver  mixed  up  with  the  soil.  The 
pitcher,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Green,  of  the 
Castle  Hotel,  is  supposed  to  be  some  centuries  old,  and  is  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  spot  where  the  vessel  was  found 
is  quite  boggy.  We  are  not  told  what  are  the  proofs  of  its  supposed 
antiquity. 
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GiAirrs'  Graves. — A  report  on  some  official  explorations  in  the 
H'Wnengraber^  or  giants'  graves,  in  the  Island  of  Sylt^  off  the  western 
coast  of  Schleswig,  has  been  recently  published  by  Herr  Heinrich 
Handelmann,  the  Conservator  of  National  Antiquities  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  These  barrow- diggings  were  undertaken  in  the  course  of 
1870,  1871,  and  1872.  Some  of  the  mounds  appear  to  have  been 
merely  cenotaphs,  while  others  are  true  burial-mounds,  referable  to 
the  early  part  of  the  bronze  period,  when  the  body  was  deposited 
nnbumt  in  a  stone  cist ;  in  some  cases  the  burial  has  been  by  cre- 
mation. Among  the  objects  deposited  with  the  dead  are  weapons  of 
flint,  bronze  swords  and  daggers,  and  personal  ornaments  in  gold 
and  bronze.  All  the  objects  brought  to  light  during  these  researches 
are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  National  Antiquities  at  Kiel. 


An  Antique  Ring. — An  antique  ring,  bearing  the  inscription 
"  Ethels witha,"  has  been  found  by  a  labourer  in  a  field  near  Sher- 
bnrn,  Tadcaster,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  queen  of 
AJfred  the  Great.  It  has  been  purchased  by  Canon  Greenwell,  of 
Durham. 
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Will'mi  p'  anna*  xilL  vja,  yi^d.    Capell'  do  Uansanfrayde  in  tenor'  d'o*i 
Wiirmi  p'  anna'  vijli.  riy*.  ii\jd. — czT^Zi.  xyj*.  viyd.    Inde 

Stipend'  vnius  preebiter'  divina  celebran'  in  d'o'a  Capella  de  Llansafrayde 
p'  anna'  cs.  ffeod'  Joh'is  Eiton  p'caratore  eccl'ie  de  Buyabon  p'  Bigillum 
Conaent'  p'  tenar*  vit'  b'  de  p'fio'  eiusd'  Eool'ie  Ant'  p'cipiend'  zls. — yijli. 

Et  reman'  czli.  zyjf.  "viijd. 

Capell'  de  llandesUio  in  tenor'  d'c'i  WilVi  Fykeringe  p'  anno'  z^ li.  ijs,  mjd, 
Inde  stipend'  CapeUan'  dioina  celebran'  in  d'c'a  Capell'  p'  anno'  c«. 

Et  reman'  dare  v^/i.  ij8.  uijd. 

Capell'  de  Bryneglois  in  tenor'  d'c'i  WiU'i  p'  anno'  yUjU.  zj<.  iigd.  Inde 
stipend'  rnios  CapeUan'  d'c'a  celebran'  in  d'c'a  Capell'  p'  anno'  cs. 

Et  reman'  clare  lz^«.  iigd. 
S'm'  to'lis  premiss'  in  Com'  pred'  czzzvi^li.  z«.  ii^d.    Inde 

Sepriss'  p'ot  sup'ios  p'tic'larit'  p'  zv^li.  Beprisseciam  p'  p'curac'  &  lee- 
tuar*  sol'  Ep'o  Assaven'  'tna'  ez'm  Bector  de  Vaag'h  &  Eglois  ros  in  Com' 
Caernervan  q'm  ez'm  Bector  de  llanveme  in  Com'  Moontgom'y  ao  ez'm  Bec- 
tor' de  Chirke  Wrezham  Bwabon  UangoUen'  llansanfroyd  &  Bryngloys  in 
pred'  Com'  Denbigh  p'  anno'  zagli.  viy».  ob. — zzzvigli.  viy».  ob. 

Et  reman'  cli.  ^s.  i\jd.  ob. 

Terr'  co'  z'is  insomill'  Dimiss'  qoa'  Bedd'  non  diaidant*. 

Colleg'  S'c'i  Petri  infra  Vill'  de  Bothyn  : 

Terr'  et  tenem'  z'm  &  oblac'  Colleg'  pred'  p't'm  Bimittont  ad  fflrm'  Bob'to 
Salysboiy  Armig'  p'  Beddis  zzzizZi.  zigs.  iiijd.    Inde 

Stipend'  Thome  Hoghes  nop'  Stipend'  in  Ecd'ia  CoUegiat'  s'c'i  Petri  in 

Bathyn  in  Com'  Denbigh  mode  apponctoat'  ad  offic'cor'  ib'm  p'  anno'  vi\jli. 

Stipend'  Bob'ti  ap  Madd'  nop' Stipend'  d'c'i  nop'  Eccl'ie  Collegiat'  de 

Buthyn  modo  apponct'  ad  offic'  cor'  in  Eccl'ia  de  Uanroth  p'  anno'  ci.  Bedd' 

Besolnt'  Ep'o  &  Arch'  Bangoriens'  ez'e  nu'  de  CoUeg'  p'd'  vs.  vd. — zi^2i, 

Y8.  vd. 

Et  reman'  zzvjU.  vijt,  xjd. 

M.  C.  J. 


INQUISITIONES    POST    MOETEM. 

27  Edw,  I,  139. 

The  following  inqoisition  contains  an  accoont  of  the  trial  relative  to  the 
lands  of  Owen  ap  Meoric  in  the  cantred  or  lordship  of  Builth^  referred  to  in 
the  paper  "  On  Welsh  Becords  during  the  Time  of  the  Black  Prince.'* 

"  Edwardus  Dei  gratia  Bez  Anglie  Dominos  Hibemie  eb  Doz  Aqoitanie 
dilecto  et  fideli  soo  Bogero  Eztraneo  salotem.  Qoia  soper  modo  et  caosa 
capcionis  terrarom  et  tenementorom  qoe  fueront  Oweni  ap  Meorich  in  Boelt 
per  vos  in  manom  nostram  tempore  qoo  fiiistis  ballivos  noster  ibidem  qoi- 
bosdam  certis  de  caasis  volamos  cerciorari  vobis  mandamos  qood  de  modo 
et  caosa  predictis  nos  apod  Eboraoom  in  crastino  Sancti  Martini  prozimo 
fatoro  sob  sigillo  vestro  distincte  et  aperte  reddatis  ceroiores.  Bemittentes 
nobis  tone  hoc  breve  Teste  me  ipso  apod  Lodes  zzi\j<>  die  Septembris  anno 
regni  nos tri  vicesimo  s " 

r 
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(II.) 

"Bogems  ExtraaeuB  oepit  terras  et  tenementa  contenta  in  brevi  in  ma- 
nnm  Domini  Begis  pro  disoordia  in  partibns  illis  euitando  ita  tamen  qaod 
iusticia  fieret  partibas  calampniantibus  dictas  terras  et  tenementa  heredi- 
tarie  secundnm  leges  et  consnetudines  partinm  illaram.  Quia  plurea  paren- 
tes  dicti  Oweni  dictas  literas  et  tenementa  iure  bereditario  caJnmpniabant 
et  ante  qaam  jos  inter  iUos  parentes  de  dictis  terris  et  tenementis  discussnm 
fiierat  idem  Bogems  castrum  de  Buelt  cum  terra  Domino  Johanni  Giffard 
per  mandatom  Domini  Begis  liberaoit." 

(in.) 

Beaerentissimo  yiro  Domino  Johanni  de  Langeton  vel  ^ns  locum  tenenti 
Domini  Begis  Cancellarii  sui  si  placet  Bogerus  de  Burcbull  et  Walteros 
Halilutel  reuerenciam  et  bonorem  mandatum  Domini  Begis  recepimns  in 
bee  verba.  Edwardus  Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglie  Dominus  Hibemie  Dux  Aqui- 
tanie  dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  Bogero  de  BuchuU  et  Waltero  Halilutel  salu- 
tem.  Cum  Bogerus  Extraneus  dudum  Balliuus  noster  de  Buellt  quasdam 
terras  et  tenementa  que  fuerunt  Oweni  filii  Meurici  in  Lanavan^  Lystynan'' 
Gu  web  vvri,"  Trenan,  Kyle  wrah,  Maesselig,  Lanbiaghel^  et  Qoerafant*  occasione 
cigusdam  discordie  inter  Anianum  filium  Madoci  et  participes  suos  et  bere- 
des  prediofci  Oweni  tunc  suborte  cepisset  in  manum  nostram  Nos  pro  eo 
quod  iidem  beredes  ynanimes  nunc  existentes  nobis  attente  supplicarunt  vt 
eis  de  terris  et  tenementis  prediotis  que  sunt  de  bereditate  sua  vt  dicunt 
justiciam  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem  parcium  illarum  fieri  faciamus 
assignauimus  vos  Justiciarios  nostros  ad  querelam  et  rationes  ipsorum  bere- 
dum  inde  audiendum  et  ad  plenam  et  celerem  justiciam  secundum  legem  et 
consuetudinem  predictas  vlterius  faciendum.  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus 
quod  ad  certos  diem  et  locum  quos  ad  boc  provideritur  querelam  et  rationes 
predictorum  beredum  in  premissis  audiatis  facturi  inde  quod  ad  justiciam 
pertinet  secundum  l[egem]  et  consuetudinem  predictas  saluis  nobis  amerd- 
amentis  et  aliis  ad  nos  inde  spectantibus  mandauimus  enim  Balliuo  nostio 
de  Lonel....  quod  ad  certos  diem  et  locum  quos  ei  scire  facias  venire  faciat 
coram  vobis  beredes  predictos  ad  jus  suum  in  bac  parte  si  voluerint  exigen* 
dum  et  prosequendum  et  aliquos  de  fidelibus  nostris  parcium  illarum  ad 
cerciorandum  vos  super  jure  nostro  si  quod  in  terris  et  tenementis  predictis 
babeamus  nee  ne  et  tot  et  tales  probes  et  legales  bomines  de  Cantredo  de 
Buellt  per  quos  rei  Veritas  in  premissis  melius  sciri  potent  et  inquiri.  In 
cig'us  rei  testimonium  bas  literas  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentee.  Teste  me 
ipso  apud  Sanctam  Badegundam  .xv.  die  Junii  anno  regni  nostri  vicesimo  sep- 
time.  Et  pretextu  istius  mandati  nos  assignauimus  tam  Balliuis  de  Buellt 
et  partibus  clamantibus  quam  eciam  aliis  probis  et  legalibus  bominibus  par- 
cium illarum  ad  boc  summonitis  diem  Mercurii  proxiraum  post  festum  Nati- 
uitatis  Beate  Yirgfinis  apud  Webbley  audituri  facturi  et  recepturi  secundum 
quod  in  mandate  nobis  directo  plenius  continebatur.  Quo  die  omnes  suffi- 
cienter  coram  nobis  venerunt  et  proposita  quadam  exceptione  ex  parte 
Domini  Begis  per  Balliuos  suos  quod  beredes  predicti  Oweni  non  fuerint 

^  Llanavan  vawr.  ^  Llysdinam.  '  Cwmcbwefru. 

*  Llanvibangel  Bryupabuan.  *  Gwarafog  (?). 
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auditnri  eo  qnod  ftienint  illegpitimi.  Et  ad  hoc  fnit  responanm  qnod  adeo 
bene  in  partibna  illis  illeg^timi  qnam  leg^timi  saccedunt  in  hereditatem 
antecessorom  suoram  et  sio  semper  Gonsaeverint  et  hoc  petont  qnod  inqui- 
ratar.  Alia  eoiam  proposita  fait  exceptio  qnod  eoe  qui  post  mortem  predicti 
Oweni  in  predictis  terris  et  tenementis  intravit  quidam  Griffinas  ap  Howel 
et  predicta  tenementa  tenait  quoadusqaam  propter  forifacturam  qnam  fecit 
Buspensns  faerat  et  sic  nemo  habet  jos  in  predictis  tenementis  nisi  Dominns 
Bex.  Ad  hoc  fdit  responsum  quod  predictus  Griffinas  nallo  jure  intravit  in 
predictis  tenementis  sed  se  intrasit  et  hoc  petunt  quod  inquiratur. 

Inqoisicio  super  omnibus  querelis  et  responcionibus  jurata  et  oneratavenit 
et  dicit  quod  Dominus  Bex  nullum  habet  jus  in  predictis  tenementis  nisi  in 
dominio  sed  dicit  quod  Agharat  Eua  et  Taglustel  filie  predicti  Oweni  propin- 
quioree  heredes  sunt  et  dicit  ylterius  quod  illegitime  sunt  sed  dicit  quod  in 
partibus  illis  adeo  bene  illegitimi  quam  legitimi  succedunt  in  hereditatem 
antecessorum  suorum  et  quod  sic  semper  consueverint  et  dicit  quod  preno- 
minatus  Griffinus  ap  Howel  multum  jus  habuit  in  predictis  tenementis  nisi 
quod  yi  ea  occupauit. 

Sed  quia  Dominus  Bex  est  in  seysina  prediotorum  tenementorum  et  eciam 
quia  heredes  sunt  illeg^timi  difficile  nobis  videbatur  accedere  ad  judicium. 
Hinc  est  quod  dominacioni  vestre  humiliter  imploramus  quatinus  caritatis 
intuitu  oommuni  in  premissis  sit  agendum  nobis  per  latorem  presencium 
quam  ciduB  poterit  resoribere  velitis. 


(IV.) 

Edwardus  D[ei]  gratia  Bex  Anglorum  Dominus  Hibemie  et  Dux  Aquitanie 
dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  Bogero  de  Burghull  et  Waltero  Hakelute  salutem. 
Quia  ex  querela  Anghorath  filie  Oweni  ap  Meuric  Eue  et  Tanglustel  soro- 
rum  eiusdem  Angharath  accepimus  quod  vos  proponitis  quasdam  difficultates 
que  Bubeunt  super  reddicionem  indioii  de  loquela  que  est  coram  vobis  per 
breve  nostrum  de  terris  et  tenementis  que  fuerunt  predicti  Oweni  in  parti- 
bus de  Buelt  ad  judicium  predictum  reddendum  procedere  hactenus  distu- 
listis  ad  dampnum  ipsarum  Angharath  Eue  et  Tanglastel  non  modicum  et 
gravamen.  Noe  super  recordo  et  pro[ce8]8u  loquele  predicte  habite  coram 
vobis  et  edam  utmm  iUegitlmi  in  partibus  illis  in  terris  et  tenementis  que 
sunt  tam  de  hereditate  quam  perquisito  antecessorum  suomm  sicut  et  legi- 
timi  sucoedere  debent  post  mortem  eorundem  et  si  terre  et  tenementa  supra- 
dicta  sint  de  hereditate  predicti  Oweni  vel  perquisito  nee  ne  cerciorari  et 
eisdem  Angharath  Eue  et  Tanglustel  vlterius  justiciam  fieri  volentes  in  hac 
parte  vobis  mandamus  quod  inquisita  per  sacrum  proborum  et  legalium 
hominnm  parcium  illamm  per  quos  rei  Veritas  meUus  sciri  poterit  juxta 
assignadonem  vobis  prius  inde  fiictam  super  articulis  predictis  plenius  veri- 
tatem  vos  prefate  Waltere  cum  recordo  et  prooessu  loquele  supradicte  et 
eoiam  cum  inquisicione  supra  articulis  illis  facta  sub  sigillis  eorum  per  quos 
facta  ftierit  sitis  coram  nobis  apud  Eboracum  in  crastino  Sancti  Martini 
proximo  future  ad  excerdorandum  nos  plenius  in  premissis.  Et  habeatis  ibi 
hoc  breve.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  Ledes  .xxiii'o.  die  Septembris  anno  nostri 
regni  vicesimo  septimo.    Per  ipsum  Begem. 
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(V.) 

PtooessoB  habitus  inter  Dominom  Begem  et  heredes  Oweni  filii  Meurici 
super  terras  et  tenementa  que  fuerint  ipsios  Oweni  in  Buelt. 

Dominus  Bex  mandauit  Bogero  de  Barchull  et  Waltero  Hakelutel  literas 
suas  in  hec  yerba,  "Edwardus"  [etc.  Then  follows  another  copy  of  the 
King's  writ  and  the  subseqnent  proceedings,  as  in  §  III,  as  far  as  the  words 
"  vi  ea  occupauit."]  Sed  quia  Dominus  Box  fait  in  seisina  dictorum  tenemen- 
torum  et  eciam  quia  eorum  consuetudo  fait  legi  contraria  quia  quod  Bastardi 
adeo  bene  succederent  in  hereditatem  antecessorum  snorum  sicut  et  legi- 
timi  difficile  eis  videbatur  accedere  ad  judicium.  Ideo  predicti  Bogerus  et 
Walterus  mandaverunt  istum  processum  Domino  Cancellario  vt  ipsos  super 
premissis  consuleret  quid  esset  £B.oiendum.  Ita  quod  partes  tulernnt  aliud 
mandatum  Domini  Begis  in  hec  verba,  "  Edwardus"  [etc.,  as  in  No.  lY]. 

Et  sic  pretextu  istius  brevis  iterato  vocata  fuit  predicta  inquisicio  die 
Jouis  proximo  ante  an....  EwangUsti  anno  supradicto  loco  quo  prius  et  super 

articulis  in  breyi  contentis  jurata  et  onerata quod  tam  illegitimi  quam 

legitimi  sucoedunt  in  hereditatem  antecessorum  suorum  et  eciam  in  perqui- 

sitis  si  habeant predictus  Owenus  nullas  terras  habuit  de  perquisite 

nisi  de  hereditate  antecessorum  suorum.  In  cigus  rei  testimonio jura- 
tores  sigiUa  sua  apposuerunt. 


ROLL  OF  FEALTY  AND  PRESENTMENTS  ON   THE  ACCES- 
SION OF  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE  TO 
THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALES. 

Mvnisiers*  Accounts,  Early  Series,  i6  and  17  Edw.  Ill,  No.  16. 

Wallia. — Botulus  de  fidelitate  et  attendoncia  presentatis  coram  Bicardo  de 
Stafford  et  sociis  suis  tunc  anno  xv^'mo. 

Dominus  Bex  mandavit  Willielmo  de  Emeldon  clerico  suo  breve  suum 
patens  in  heo  verba.  Edwardus  Dei  gratia  Bex  Anglie  et  Francie  et  Domi- 
nus Hibemie  dilecto  clerico  suo  WilUeUno  de  Emeldon  salutem.  Cum  per 
cartam  noetram  dederimus  et  concesserimus  Edioardo  Principi  Wallie  Daci 
Comnbie  et  Comiti  Gestrie  filio  nostro  primogenito  Principatum  predictum 
habendum  et  tenendum  de  nobis  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  Begibus  Anglie  im- 
perpetuum  cum  omnibus  dominiis  et  terris  nostris  NorthwaXlie  WestwaUie 
et  SuthwalUe  ac  dominio  castro  villa  et  oomitatu  de  Kaamarvan  dominio 
castro  et  vUla  de  Coneweye  dominio  castro  et  villa  de  Crukith  dominio  castro 
et  villa  de  Bello  Marisco  dominio  castro  et  villa  de  Hard^^igh  dominiis  et 
oomitatibus  de  Angleseye  et  Meryonyth  dominio  castro  villa  et  comitatu  de 
Kermardyn  dominio  castro  et  viUa  de  Lampadervaur  dominio  et  seneecalcia 
de  Cantremaur  dominio  castro  villa  et  comitatu  de  Kardigan  dominio  castro 
et  villa  de  Emelyn  dominio  castro  et  villa  de  Buelt  dominio  castro  et  vUla  de 
Haverford  dominio  castro  et  villa  de  Monte  Oomery  ac  omnibus  dominiois 
terris  et  tenementls  que  fiierunt  Resi  ap  Mereduk  et  que  ad  manus  inclite 
memorie  Domini  Edwardi  quondam  Begis  Anglie  avi  nostri  devenerunt  una- 
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cam  omniboB  aliis  domiaiiB  civltatibns  castris  bargis  villia  maneriia  membris 
hamelettis  terria  tenementis  feodis  militum  vacacionibas  episcopatum  advo- 
eacioniboB  eodeeiarum  cathedraliam  taliaram  quarumcunque  necnon  abbia- 
ram  prioratnm  capellaruin  hoBpitaliam  et  aliarum  domorum  religioBarum 
mineris  regalitatibus  libertatibas  Uberis  consuetudinibas  custumiB  prisis  et 
exercicio  onmia  josticiatus  et  cancellariatas  homagiis  seryiciis  redditibus 
proficuie  pratis  pascois  pasturis  wreoco  maris  piscariis  moria  mariscis  turba- 
riia  forestia  chaceia  parcia  boscia  warennis  hundredia  oommotia  ragleriis 
rmgeldiia  wodewardiia  conatabalariia  ballivia  foreatariia  coronatoriia  reversi- 
onibaa  feiiia  mereatia  wardia  maritag^ia  releviia  eaobaetia  et  aerviciia  tenen- 
tiam  tarn  liberornm  quam  nativoram  ao  omnibua  aliis  tarn  ad  dictum  Prin- 
cipatum  qnam  ad  noa  in  dictia  partibus  apectantibua  quoquo  modo  adeo 
plane  et  integpre  aicut  noa  ea  tenuimoa  aea  tenere  deberemua  vel  possimua 
fiiciendo  nobia  pro  dicto  Frincipata  et  premissis  omnibua  tale  aervicium 
qoale  invenietnr  celebria  memorie  Dominum  Edwardum  nuper  Begem  Anglie 
predeceeaorem  noatrum  dioto  ayo  noetro  pro  predictia  omnibua  dum  ea 
tenoit  ex  oonoeaaione  dioti  ayi  noatri  feciaae  prout  in  carta  nostra  predicta 
pleniaa  continetor  N09  de  fidelitate  et  circumapectione  veatria  pleniua  oonfi- 
dentea  asaignavimua  voa  ad  Prindpatum  civitatia  castra  maneria  dominia 
aeneacalciam  comitatoa  villaa  feoda  advocacionea  terras  et  tenementa  pre- 
dicta et  omnia  alia  tam  ad  dictum  Principatum  quam  ad  noa  in  eiadem  par- 
tibna  speotantia  in  manum  noatrum  capiendum  et  aeiaiendum  et  ad  ea  omnia 
et  aingola  prefato  Prindpi  yel  cgua  in  hao  parte  attomatia  quoa  ad  hoc  per 
literaa  auaa  patentee  deputaverit  liberandum  habendum  juxta  tenorem  carte 
noetre  aupradicte  necnon  ad  aupervidendum  defeotua  in  castria  et  maneriia 
predictia  ao  armatnraa  et  victualia  et  aliaa  rea  noatra  in  eiadem  exiatencia  et 
ad  indenturaa  inter  voa  et  predictum  Prinoipem  vel  attornatoa  auoa  de  defec- 
tubna  armataria  et  victaalibaa  illia  que  quidem  armature  et  victualia  eidem 
Principi  ant  dictis  auia  attomatia  similiter  per  voa  liberari  yolumua  et  de 
predo  eoTundem  TictuaUum  et  armaturarum  faciendi  et  ad  partea  indentu- 
ramm  illaram  penes  voa  remanentea  ad  acaccarium  noatrum  deferendum 
Theaaurario  et  Comerario  nostria  ibidem  liberandum.  Et  ideo  vobia  man- 
damna  quod  ciroa  premiaaa  intendatia  et  ea  facere  in  forma  predicta  nolu- 
mua  enim  quod  voa  de  compoto  aliqao  erg^  noa  ratione  premiaaorum  onere- 
mini  uUo  modo.  In  cojua  rei  teatimonio  haa  literaa  nostras  fieri  fecimus 
patentee.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  Weatmonaaterinm  xxvi\j  die  Jnnii  anno  regni 
noatri  Anglie  decimo  aeptimo  regni  vero  noatri  Francie  quarto.  Pretextu 
cigua  mandati  preceptum  fuit  tam  Vicecomitibua  et  Conatabulariis  castro- 
mm  qnam  M^joribua  et  Ballivia  civitatum  Burgorum  et  viUarum  per  totum 
predictum  Principatum  quod  venire  facerent  coram  prefato  WilUelmo  ad 
certos  dies  et  loca  prout  inferiua  contentum  tam  Episcopos  Abbates  Priores 
Comites  Barones  et  milites  quam  omnes  alios  de  Principatu  qualitercumque 
tenentes  de  ballivis  suis.  Ac  eciam  quod  omnes  Yicecomites  Constabularii 
Camerarii  Mi^ores  et  Ballivi  et  omnes  alii  ministri  quicunque  essent  ad  pre- 
dictos  dies  et  loca  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum  ea  que  ex  parte  dicti  Domini 
Begis  ad  predictum  Willielmum  eis  fuerint  injungenda.  Virtute  ci\jus  pre- 
cepti  iidem  Yicecomites  Constabularii  Mi^ores  et  Ballivi  predicti  sic  fecerunt 
prout  patet  per  panellum.  Qui  quidem  WiUielmiM  virtute  mandati  sui  pre- 
dicti totum  predictum  Principatum  cum  omnibus  castris  civitatibua  burgis 
et  viUis  ac  omnibua  terria  et  tenementia  predictia  in  predicto  Principatu 
existentibuB  in  manu  predicti  Domini  Regis  ccpit  et  seisivit  &q,    Et  super 
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hoc  Domintis  Edwardus  filius  illustris  Domini  Regis  AngHe  et  Francie  pri* 
mogenitiiB  Princepa  WaXlie  Dnx  Oomubie  et  Comee  Oestrie  mandavit  Henrico 
de  Ferrariis^  Ricardo  de  Stafford^  Petro  de  Byldeahurgh  Thesaorario  suo  Ricardo 
de  la  Pol^  et  Httgoni  de  Berewyk  literas  saas  patentee  in  hec  verba :  Sdward 
eisnez  filz  an  noble  Eoi  Dengleterre  et  de  fVance  Prince  de  Qales  Duos  de 
Comewaille  et  Oounte  du  Cestre  a  touz  ceuz  que  cestee  lettres  verrount  ou 
orrount  saluz.    Come  nostre  tree  redoute  seignur  et  piere  le  £oi  de  sa  tres 
noble  et  g^acieuse  seignurie  eit  graunte  et  done  a  nous  la  Princiaute  de 
Gales  od  toutes  les  appurtenances  si  come  en  sa  chartre  a  nous  faite  en  cele 
partie  et  plus  au  plein  contenuz.    Et  sur  ce  eit  mande  par  ses  brie£i  souz 
Boun  grant  seal  a  ceux  qi  ount  la  garde  des  chasteauz  terres  et  autres  ohoses 
apurtenauntes  a  la  dite  Princiaute  de  faire  a  nous  ent  la  deliveraunce  et 
auxint  as  Evesques  Abbes  Priours  Gountes  Barouns  Chivalers  et  touz  autres 
foials  et  souzgiz  de  Gales  que  en  leur  homages  et  autres  services  a  nous 
soient  obeissantz  et  entendauntz  si  come  les  ditz  briefs  plus  pleinement  con- 
tienent.  Nous  fiantz  du  grant  sen  avisement  et  loialte  de  noz  chers  et  foials 
Monsire  Henri  de  Ferrers  Mens.  Richard  de  Estafford  et  Sire  Pierres  de  QHdes- 
hurgh  nostre  Tresorier  Richard  de  la  Pole  et  Hugh  de  Berevfyk  avons  establi 
et  assigne  eux  tous  cink  quatre  treys  on  deux  de  eux  des  quels  nous  voloms 
que  le  dit  Mons.  Henri  qest  chief  de  eux  ou  en  cas  que  le  dit  Mons.  Henri 
soit  destorbez  par  maladie  ou  en  autre  manere  que  adonques  le  dit  Mons. 
Richard  de  Estafford  soit  un  a  demander  et  recevire  pour  nous  et  en  nostre 
noum  plenere  seisine  et  possessioun  dea  toutes  les  ohoses  oontenues  es 
chatres  et  briefis  dessuditz.    Et  auxint  a  demander  et  prendre  pour  nous  et 
en  nostre  noum  reconissance  de  touz  noz  foials  et  souzgiz  de  la  dite  Prin- 
ciaute et  a  fiEure  toutes  autres  ohoses  que  lur  semblera  que  necessaires  et 
covenables  serrount  es  busoignes  de  suis  ditz.    Eauntz  ferm  et  estable  tout 
ce  que  les  ditz  Mons.  Henri  Mons.  Richard  Sire  Pierres  Richard  et  Hugh  dnk 
quatre  treis  on  deux  de  eux  des  queux  nous  voloms  que  le  dit  Mons.  Henri 
quest  chief  de  eux  ou  en  cas  que  le  dit  Mons.  Henri  soit  destorbe  par  maladie 
ou  en  autre  manere  que  adonques  le  dit  Mons.  Richard  de  Estafford  soit  un 
ferrount  es  dites  busoignes.    En  tesmoignaunce  de  queu  chose  nous  avons 
faites  faire  cestres  noz  lettres  overtes.   Done  souz  nostre  prive  seal  a  nostre 
Manoir  de  Kenyngton  le  xxvj  jour  de  Jujn  Ian  du  regno  nostre  tresoher 
seignur  et  piere  le  Boi  Dengleterre  dis  et  septisme  et  de  France  quart. 

Quibus  Uteris  visis  et  auditis  predictus  WiUieUnus  virtute  mandati  sui 
predicti  predictis  Ricardo  de  Stafford  Ricardo  de  la  Pole  et  Hugoni  nomine 
predicti  Edioardi  Principis  tarn  de  predicto  Principatu  castris  civitatibus 
burgis  villis  feodis  quam  de  omnibus  aliis  terris  et  tenementis  predictis  &c. 
plenam  seisinam  liberavit.  Undo  quesitum  est  per  prefatos  Ricardwn  et 
BocioB  sues  predictos  ab  Episcopis  Abbatibus  Prioribus  Comitibus  Baronibus 
Militibus  Constabulariis  Mi^'oribus  et  Ballivis  ministris  ao  omnibus  aliis  de 


^  Son  of  William  Lord  Ferrers  of  Okeham.  Was  engaged  in  the  French 
war^  i6  Edward  III,  and  died  the  following  year. 

'  Sir  Bichard  Stafford,  Ent.,  second  son  of  Edmund  Lord  Stafford  by 
Margaret  daughter  of  Ralph  Lord  Basset.  In  French  wars,  30th  to  35th 
Edward  III,  when  he  was  made  Seneschal  of  Gascony, 

3  Eldest  son  of  William  de  la  Pole,  merchant,  of  Kingston  on  Hull,  and 
undo  of  first  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
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predioto  Principatn  tenentibtiB  ad  pre&toe  dies  et  loca  ezistentibtis  si  fideli- 
tatem  et  attendenciam  ao  de  tenenoiis  et  officiis  eis  nomine  predioti  Princi- 
pis  facere  et  attomare  yoluerint.  Qui  qaidem  Episcopi  et  omnes  alii  tenentes 
et  ministri  predict!  ea  gratie  faoere  ooncesserant  pront  patet  inferias. 

Fidelitae  Episoopi  AssavensU, — Unde  Episoopus  Aasaventis^  fedt  fidelita- 
tem  et  attendenciam  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  apad  Sanctam 
Assavam  die  JovIb  in  vigilia  Sancti  Petri  ad  vincula  anno  regni  fiegis  Anglie 
z7\j*mo  regni  vero  sui  Ij'rancie  iv'to. 

Fidelitatee  attendencie  et  sacra  ministrorum  facta  apad  Coneweye  die 
Veneris  in  festo  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula  anno  predicto  Domini  Begis  Anglie 
xy\j'mo  et  Francie  iv'to. 

WaUia.  Conewey.^ — Thomas  de  Upton  Constabnlarins  castri  de  Conetoey  fecit 
sacmm  coram  predictis  Rieardo  et  sociis  snis  predicto  Domino  Principi  de 
officio  Constabularii  fideliter  ezercendo  et  ad  dictum  castmm  de  Conewey  ad 
opos  dicti  Domini  Principis  obsenrando  quousqne  aliad  de  predicto  Principe 
habait  in  mandatis  etc.  Item  idem  Thomas  fecit  sacrum  suum  et  de  officio 
M^oratus  cgusdem  yille  in  forma  predicta.  Johannes  Chdynogh  et  Bieardus 
Wyther  baUivi  ejusdem  ville  fecerunt  sibi  sacrum  suum  de  officio  suo  etc 
Dominus  Episeopua  Bangorensit*  Thomas  de  Upton  Johannes  Oodynogh  RieaV' 
dus  Wyther  Johannes  de  Hosom  Willelmus  Adinet  Johannes  de  London  Simon 
Cardigan  Thomas  Maresehal  Ricardus  Wyther  Thomas  Shermon  Thomas  Devias 
Walterus  de  Eton  Rogerus  de  Wolashale  Bohertus  de  Wyrleye  Willelmus  de 
Haurdyn  Rohert%u  de  Sprotton  Johannes  de  Bukk^  Johannes  de  Morton  Thomas 
ap  Wille  Willehn'us  le  Taillour  Johannes  clerieus  Sen{eschallu8']  Ricardus  de 
Flynt  Thomas  Fisher  Robertus  de  Erdeslowe  Rogerus  Balle  Willelm%LS  de  Wat' 
ford  Robertus  de  Trillegh  Henricus  de  Trillegh  Johannes  del  Shoppe  Bieardus 
Coke  Henricus  de  la  Walle  cum  tota  communitate  ville  de  Coneweye  singilla- 
tim  fecerunt  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis 
predicto  Domino  Principi  Ao. 

Quesitum  fuit  hie  ad  hunc  diem  per  prefatum  Ricardum  et  socios  sues  de 
burgensibus  et  tenentibus  ville  de  Conewey  predicte  id  quod  iidem  burgenses 
ct  tenentes  predicto  Domino  Principi  ad  castrum  ac  villam  suam  in  predictis 
partibus  reparandum  et  proficiendum  in  initio  novi  dominii  sui  in  auxilium 
voluerint  exhibere  qui  quidem  burgenses  et  tenentes  sic  responderunt  quod 
Dominus  Edwardus  nuper  Bex  Anglie  proavus  Domini  Principis  nunc  post 
oonquestum  Principatus  predicti  ordinavit  et  statuit  burgenses  sues  predicte 
ville  esse  suos  gamesturos  in  eadem  villa  et  nichil  ab  eis  ultra  hoc  ezigebat 
et  poetea  Dominus  Edwardus  avus  predioti  Domini  Principis  nunc  statu m 
suum  predictum  absque  aliqua  exactione  vel  demanda  confirmavit.  Et  simi- 
liter Dominus  Edwardus  Bex  Anglie  pater  ejusdem  Domini  Principis  eun- 
dem  statum  eis  in  forma  predicta  confirmavit  et  dicunt  quod  per  diversas 
guerras  et  misas  super  illos  in  partibus  illis  ante  heo  tempera  facta  ita  de- 
pauperantur  quominus  se  ipsos  sustinere  potuerunt  per  quod  aliquod  auxi- 
lium in  presenti  dicto  Domino  Principi  dare  non  possunt. 

Memorandum  quod  omnia  armatura  victualia  et  alias  res  in  castro  de 
Conewey  inventas  ad  certum  precium  appreciatas  per  xij  juratores  qui  Domi- 


^  David  ap  Bleddyn. 

'  See  fabric  roll  of  Conway  Castle,  Arch.  Canib.,  vol.  v.  New  Series. 

3  Matthew  de  Euglefeld. 
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nas  WiUelmus  de  Emeldon  olericas  Domini  Beg;i8  liberavit  dioto  Bomino 
Ricardo  de  Stafford  Ricardo  de  la  Pole  et  Ht^oni  de  Berewyh  per  indentniain 
inter  dictam  Willelmum  e^predictoB  Dominum  Rieardum  Ricardum  et  HttgO' 
nem  factam  pront  in  eisdem  indenturis  pleniua  conUnetur  iidem  Dominos 
Ricardus  Ricard^s  et  Hugo  immediate  liberaverant  Thomam  de  Upton  Oon- 
stabalariam  dicti  castri  constitatum  per  alias  indentnras  inter  ipsos  Rvcar^ 
dum  Ricardum  et  Uugonem  et  dictum  Thomam  inde  fiftctas  prout  in  eiadem 
plenius  continetur  <&c. 

M.  I  doiso. — Adhuo  de  fidelitatibus  et  attendenciis  factis  coram  prefatis 
Ricardo  et  sociis  sais  &g.  apud  Bellum  Mariscum  die  Dominica  proxima  poet 
festam  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula  anno  supradicto. 

North  Wallia.  Villa  de  Bello  Marisco.  Sacrum  Minietrorum. — Johaniies  de 
Warrewyk  Conetabularius  castri  de  Bello  Mcirisco  fecit  sacrum  pro  officio 
constabularii  &c,  quousque  &c.  de  compote  &c.  Idem  Johannee  Major 
ville  predicte  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  m^joratus  &c.  quousque  Robertus  Smale- 
%Dode  et  Johannet  de  Neuburgh  ballivi  ejusdem  ville  feoerunt  sacrum  singiUa- 
tim  de  officio  sue  &c.  quousque  &c.  Johannes  de  Baddeslegh  et  yiiomas  de 
Helpeston  Ooronatores  cjusdem  ville  fecerunt  sacrum  de  officio  coronatoris 
quousque  &c.  Johannes  Kokeye  aldremanus  dicte  ville  fecit  sacrum  de  officio 
suo  Ac. 

Fidelitas. — Dominus  Bobertns  de  Hambuiy^  Petrus  Bussel  Eig^non  ap 
Jevan  Gronow  ap  Madoc  Johannes  Cokey  Johannes  de  Benteleye  Adam  de 
Sondbach  Bicardus  le  Baker  Walterus  Bussel  Petrus  Salomon  Galfiidus  le 
Mercer  Adam  Hayn  Willelmus  Adinet  Johannes  do  Baddesleye  Johannes 
Crokedoke  Thomas  Nesse  Johannes  de  Bredon  Walterus  le  Mercer  Nicholas 
Frend  Gronow  ap  Jevan  Ing^ame  le  Diester  Thomas  de  Helpeston  et  omnea 
alii  tenentes  de  dicta  villa  singillatim  fecerunt  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam 
dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  &o, 

Angleseye. — Johannes  de  Warrewyke  Vicecomes  de  Angleseye  fecit  sacrum 
de  officio  Vicecomitis  &c. 

Sacrum  Ministroruro. — Johannes  de  Hosom  Senescallus  Domine  Isabelle 
Begine  Anglic  de  Commoto  de  Meney'  fecit  sacrum  essendi  intendentis^pre- 
dicto  Domino  Principi  &c. 

Fidelitas. — Bees  ap  Griffith  Miles  Jevan  Wythel  Howel  ap  Henry  Lewelin 
ap  lorwerth  Griffith  ap  Wyn  Howel  ap  lorwerth  Vaghan  Madoke  ap  Philip 
ap  Lenlin  David  ap  Gethin  Jevan  ap  lorwerth  Howel  ap  Madok  ap  Leulin 
Leulin  Moil  Teudyr  ap  Kyn  Howel  ap  Griffith  Griffith  Dun  Madoc  ap  Griffith 
Vaghan  David  Thloyt  ap  Ken[ric]  ap  Gronow  Bees  ap  lorwerth  David  ap 
lorwerth  Howel  ap  Tudyr  Ede[nevet]  ap  David  Thloyt  Howel  ap  Madok 
Thloyt  Jevan  ap  Mereduk  Jevant  ap  Jevaf  lorweth  ap  David  Thloit  Howel 
ap  Kenwric  Howel  Lippa  lorwerth  ap  Kendric  Eenwric  Duy  Madoc  ap 
Tadyr  WiUiam  ap  Griffith  Leulin  Vaghan  Gronow  ap  David  Bouth  David  ap 
Wyn  David  Thloyt  Griffith  ap  David  ap  lorwerth  et  omnes  alii  tenentes  de 
dicto  comitatu  singillatim  fecerunt  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino 
Principi  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  &o. 

Memorandum  quod  omnia  armatura  victualia  et  alias  res  in  Castro  do 
Bello  Marisco  inventas  que  Dominus  Willelmus  de  Emeldon  clexicus  Domini 


*  Late  Chamberlain  of  North  Wales.    (7?cc.  Cam.,  32.) 

*  Under  a  grant  for  her  life,  4  Edw.  III. 
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Begis  diotis  Domino  Bioardo  et  Bicardo  liberavit  per  indenturas  inter  eos- 
dem  facias  prout  in  eisdem  plenios  continetur  iidem  Dominua  Bicardns  et 
Bicardas  immediate  liberaverant  Johanni  de  Warrewyk  constabulario  dicti 
Gastri  constitnto  per  alias  indenturas  inter  ipsos  Bicardum  et  Bicardnm  et 
predictam  Johannem  inde  fiEUstas  pront  in  eisdem  plenius  continetur,  &c.^ 

Kaemarvon.— Adhnc  de  fidelitatibas  et  attendenciis  et  sacris  ministroram 
coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  &c.  apnd  Kaemarvon  die  Martis  proxi- 
mo post  festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  Yincula  anno  snpradicto. 

Sacmm  Ministroram  Ville. — Johannes  de  Barton  constabularius  Castri  de 
Kaemarvon  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  constabularii,  &c.  Idem  Johannes  M^or 
TiUe  de  Kaemarvon  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  M^joratus,  Ac.  Johannes  de 
Haunton  et  Thomas  de  Oredale  Ballivi  ville  predicte  fecemnt  sacrum  de 
officio  Ballivi,  &c.  Johannes,  de  Mere  Coronator  ejusdem  ville  fecit  sacrum 
de  officio  Coronatoris,  &c. 

Fidelitas  Yille. — Johannes  de  Haunton  Thomas  de  Crelelegh  Bogerus  de 
Acton  Begine  Camorarius  Willelmus  de  Wolley  Simon  de  Farlegh  Henricus 
le  Taillour  Thomas  de  Whytchirche  Beginaldus  de  Trentham  WiUelmus 
Laweles  Bobertus  de  Flamstede  Philippus  Faber  Bobertus  de  Helpeston 
Beginaldus  le  Sklatiere  Hugo  James  Hugo  le  Mercer  Thomas  de  Harberive 
et  omnes  alii  burgenses  ville  de  Kaernarvon  fecerunt  singillatim  fidelitatem 
et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suLb. 

Sacrum  Ministroram  Comitatus. — Thomas  de  Upton  Yicecomes  de  Kaer- 
narvon fecit  sacrum  de  officio,  &c.  Adam  Heynes  Wodeward  de  Cruythyn 
Willelmus  Bitterlegh  Wodeward  de  Isshaf  Howel  ap  Davyd  Wodeward  de 
Ughaf  et  Bobertus  de  Parys  Wodeward  de  Ughoor  fecerunt  sacrum  de  offi- 
cio, &0. 

Fidelitas  Comitatus. — Madoc  Glotheith  (Griffith  ap  Bees  ap  Leulin  Griffith 
ap  Howel  Yaghan  Kenric  ap  Kenric  lorwerth  Dieu  David  Thloyt  ap  Jor- 
werth  Grono  Thloyt  ap  Jorwerth  Lowargh  Day  Madoc  Duy  Griffith  ap  Ygof 
Ednevedd  ap  Meredudd  Tudyr  ap  Howel  Griffith  ap  David  ap  Tudyr  Madoc 
Duy  ap  Madoc  Willelmus  ap  Jorwerth  David  ap  Gwrgen  Jevan  ap  Jorwerth 
Bees  Thloyt  Griffit  ap  Ednevet  Leulin  ap  Griffit  Jevan  ap  Griffit  Eignon  ap 
Leulin  Yaghan  Leulin  ap  Gwyn  Atha  ap  David  Yaghan  Leulin  ap  David 
Ednevet  ap  Heil  Jevan  Thloyt  ap  Jevan  et  omnes  alii  de  comitatu  predicto 
singillatim  fecerunt  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Principi 
coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis. 

Sigillnm  novum  Officii  Oamerarii  liberatum. — Postea  idem  Dominus  Ed- 
wardus  Princeps  Wallie,  &o.,  mandavit  hie  ad  hunc  diem  Domino  Johanni 
de  Pyrye  literas  suas  patentes  de  officio  Camerarii  Scacoarii  de  Caernarvon 
sab  date  apud  Byflet  prime  die  Augusti  anno  supradicto  virtute  quarum 
literaram  lectarum  et  auditaram  novum  sigillum  de  stanno  officii  predicti 
quod  venit  sub  sigillo  Domini  Henrici  de  Ferrariis  prefato  Domino  Bicardo 
et  sociis  suis  in  preseutia  Domini  Episcopi  Bangomensis  et  tooius  oommuni- 
tatis  comitatus  de  Caernarvon  ad  predictum  diem  predicto  Domino  Johanni 
de  Pyrye  coram  eisdem  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  ad  officium  predictum  fideliter 
exercendum  jurato  fait  liberatum.    Et  super  hoc  immediate  ibidem  procla- 


^  See  the  accounts  for  repairs  to  the  Castle,  lo,  13,  Edward  II  and  4  Ed- 
ward III,  "  Original  Documents,"  Arch.  Camb,,  zix  to  Izxij  ;  also  Extent  of 
lauds  assigned  to  the  Casblo,  ibid.,  xiv. 

s 
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matum  tait  quod  nullus  minister  nee  aliquis  alius  de  cetero  antiquo  sigillo 
dicti  Domini  Be^s  nee  alieni  alio  sigillo  autentiquo  fait  obediens  aut  intendens 
nisi  tantummodo  novo  sigillo  officii  predict!,  &c.  Et  dictum  sigiUum  Domini 
Kegis  antiquum  liberatum  fuit  predicto  Domino  Willelmo  de  Emeldon  hie 
ad  hunc  diem  ad  Cancellarium  Domini  Begis  deferendum,  &c  Et  super  hoc 
dictum  est  eidem  Domino  Johanni  quod  de  Bingildis  Bagloriis  et  omnibus 
aliis  subministris  qui  de  officiis  suis  compotum  ad  scaccariam  predictam  red- 
dere  tenentur  reciperet  sacrum  super  tali  securitate  per  qua  respondere  volu- 
erit. 

Clameum  Bogeri  de  Hayton. — Quia  omnia  oastra  ciyitatiB  maneria  et 
omnia  alia  terras  et  tenementa  que  de  dicto  Frincipatu  tenentur  in  capite  in 
manu  predicti  Prindpis  sunt  seisita  venit  quidam  Bogerus  de  Hayton^  coram 
prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &q.,  hie  ad  hunc  diem  et  dioit  quod  ipse  tenet 
manerium  de  Aberfrawe  cum  pertinentiis  ad  terminum  vite  sue  ex  concessi- 
one  Domini  Edwardi  Begis  Anglie,  &c.,  et  petit  quod  carta  et  concessio  pre- 
dicte  ei  allocentur.  Et  quia  predicti  Bicardus  et  socii  sui  nondum  avisentur 
ad  premissa  faciendum,  &o,  Ideo  dictum  est  ei  quod  inveniat  sufficientem 
securitatem  ad  respondendum  dicto  Domino  Principi  de  ezitibus  manerii 
predicti  usque  festum  sancti  Michaelis  proxime  futurum  pervenientibus  et 
quod  interim  sequatur  dicto  Domino  Principi  et  consilio  suo  de  confirmaci- 
one  carte  sue  habendi  si  sibi  viderit,  &o.  Qui  quidem  Bogerus  ad  premissa 
faciendum  istos  invenit  manucaptores  videlicet  Willelmum  de  Shaldeford 
Simonem  Dragonem  Willelmum  de  Upton  et  Johannem  patrem  eg  us  qui  pro 
exitibus  illis  usque,  &c.,  in  forma  predicta  manucaptione,  &c. 

Auxilium  Petitum. — Postea  quesitum  est  per  pre&tum  Bicardum  et 
Bocios  sues  de  hominibus  tocius  communitatis  comitatus  de  Kaemarvon  et 
Anglesey  id  quod  iidem  homines  predicto  Domino  Principi  ad  castra  ac  viUas 
sua  in  predictis  partibus  reparandum  et  perficiendum  in  initio  novi  dominii 
sui  in  auxilium  voluerint  exhibere.  XJnde  tam  magnates  quam  omnes  alii 
de  comunitate  predicto  ceperunt  diem  cum  eisdem  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis 
predictis  quod  de  probioribus  hominibus  comunitatis  predicti  coram  Domino 
Principe  et  oonsilio  suo  mittere  voluerint  in  tres  septimanas  Sancti  Micha- 
elis proxime  futuras  ubicunque  fuerit,  &c.,  et  secundum  statum  et  prope 
snum  premissa  tunc  ibidem  gratis  facere  debent,  &c. 

Sacrum  Operariorum. —  Magister  Bobertus  de  Helpeston  mason  fecit 
sacrum  de  officio  suo,  &c.  Johannes  de  Mere  carpentarius  et  custos  ingeni- 
orum  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  8U0,&c.  Walterus  Smale  plumbator  fecit  sacrum 
de  officio,  &o.  Willelmus  de  Pedewarden  attiliator  fecit  sacrum  de  officio,  &c. 


1  Boger  de  Heyton,  the  King's  physician,  was  summoned  to  answer  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto  before  the  Prince's  J.  J.  itinerant  in  North  Wales, 
how  he  claimed  the  right  to  have  fairs  and  markets  in  his  town  of  Aber- 
frawe.  He  produced,  in  support  of  his  claim,  a  grant  of  King  Edward 
III  to  hold  fairs  and  markets  for  his  life  within  the  manor;  to  which 
it  was  objected  that  Edward  I,  after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  ordained  that 
no  fairs  or  markets  should  be  held  in  N'orth  Wales  save  in  the  towns  of  Car- 
narvon, Beaumaris,  Harlech,  and  Bala;  and  as  it  appeared  by  the  grant 
that  the  King  was  not  then  aware  of  such  an  ordinance,  the  grant  was  void. 
The  hearing  was  adjourned,  and  the  decision  does  not  appear.  {Record 
Cam.,  190,  I.) 
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Johannes  de  Holne  armorer  fecit  sacrum  de  officio^  &o.  Hova  de  Chirk  faber 
f«cit  sacrum  de  officio,  &c.* 

Anzilinm  petitum  de  Clero. — Qaesitam  fait  hie  ad  hunc  diem  per  prefatoe 
Bicardum  de  Stafford  et  socios  snos,  &o.,  ab  Episcopo  Bang^rense  ibidem 
ezistente  abbatibus  prioribos  archidlaconis  et  omnibus  aliis  de  clero  de  tota 
Northwallia  id  quod  idem  Episcopus  et  omnes  alii  de  clero  predicto  Domino 
Principi  ad  castra  ac  yillas  sua  in  partibus  predictis  reparandum  et  perfici- 
endum  in  initio  novi  dominii  sol  in  auzilium  voluerint  exhibere.  Qui  qui- 
dem  Episcopus  et  omnes  alii  de  toto  dero  petierunt  diem  apud  Salop  coram 
prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c.,  in  festo  Nativitatis  beate  Marie  nunc 
proxima  future  super  premissis  tunc  responsionem,  &o.  Qui  quidem  dies 
datus  est  eisj  &c. 

Memorandum  quod  Dominus  Johannes  de  Burton  locum  tenens  Comitis 
de  Arundel!  nuper  Justiciarii  Northwallie  nullos  rotnlos  sen  memoranda  de 
officio  Justiciarii  predicti  prefato  Kicardo  de  Stafford  nee  sociis  suis  nee 
alieno  alio  ex  parte  dicti  Domini  Principis  liberavit  licet  ad  hoc  faciendum 
per  eosdem  Bicardum  et  socios  sues  sepius  fuit  requisitus,  &o.* 

M.  2. — Adhuc  de  fidelitatibus  attendenciis  et  sacris  ministrorum  coram 
prefatum  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  apud  Grukyth  die  Joris  proximo  post  festum 
SancU  Petri  ad  Vincula  anno  snpradicto. 

Northwallia.  Villa  de  Cmkyth.  Sacrum  Ministrorum. — Willelmus  de  Hop- 
ton  Constabularins  Castri  de  Crukyth  fecit  sacrum  snum  Domino  Principi 
coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  de  officiio  Gonstabularii,  &q.,  Willelmus 
de  Hopton  M%jor  ville  predicte  fecit  fidelitatem  et  sacrum  de  officio  M^jora- 
tus,  &c.  Johfuies  Pykard  Coronator  yilie  predicte  fecit  sacrum  de  officio 
Coronatoris«  Bicardus  de  Holond  et  Bicardus  de  Offelegh  Ballivi  ville  pre- 
dicte fecerunt  sacrum  de  officio  ballive  sue  nomine  dicti  Principis  &c. ' 

Fidelitas. — Bogerus  de  Eccleshale  Willelmus  Chaneuz  Willelmus  de  Man- 
chester Bicardus  de  Manchester  Willelmus  Wjgan  Johanes  del  Merssh 
Johanes  filius  Hugonis  Thomas  de  Haselden  Badulfus  de  Offele  Lodowycus 
de  Fyfeld  ot  omnes  alii  tenentes  de  villa  de  Crukyth  singillatim  fecerunt 
fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et 
sociis  suis,  Ac. 

Adhuc  de  fidelitatibus  et  attendenciis  et  sacris  ministrorum  coram  prefato 
Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &o.,  apud  Hardelagh  die  Sabbati  in  vigilia  Sancti  Lau- 
rencii  anno  snpradicto. 

Hardelagh.'  Sacrum  Balliyi  et  Ministrorum. — Bartholomus  de  Salle  Con- 
stabularins Castri  de  Hardelagh  fecit  sacrum  et  attendenciam  de  officio  suo 
Domino  Principi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &g.  Idem  Bartholo- 
mus M^jor  ville  de  Hardelagh  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  M^joratus,  &c.  Thomas 
Yaghan  Ballivus  ville  predicte  fecit  sacrum  de  officio,  &c.  Thomas  Brice 
Ballivus  et  Coronator  ville  predicte  fecit  sacrum  de  officio,  etc. 

Fidelitas  Ville  de  Hardelagh. — Thomas  Yaghan  Willelmus  le  Taillour 


^  See  Fabric  Bolls,  Edward  II,  Arch.  Canib.,  vol.  i,  3rd  Ser. 

-  Bich'd  Fitzalan  Justiciar'  1 1  Edw.  III. 

*  Walter  de  Manny  had  a  grant  of  the  constableship  of  this  castle  and  of 
the  office  of  sheriff  for  Merionethshire  for  his  life,  6  Edward  III.  B.  de  Salle 
was  probably  his  lieutenant  (Reg,  Cam.,  139).  See  the  interesting  collection 
of  documents  relating  to  Harlech  Castle,  vol.  i.  Arch.  Carnb.,  p.  246. 
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Johanes  de  Andele  Gilbertos  Baynard  Thomas  le  Oolier  Johannes  Pelle 
Bicardas  Prat  Qilbertas  Skot  Bobertus  le  (holier  Johannes  Faber  Johanes 
le  Colier  Bicardas  Gone  et  omnes  alii  tenentes  de  villa  de  Hordelagh  singil- 
latim  feceront  fidelitatem  et  attendenoiam  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis 
Buis,  &o. 

Sacmm  Yicecomitis. — Howel  ap  Gron[ow]  Yicecomes  de  Meiyonyth  fecit 
sacrum  de  officio  Yicecomitis,  &G, 

Fidelitas. — Abbas  de  Kymmer^  fecit  fidelitatem  dicto  domino  Principi 
coram  prefato  Bicardo,  &c.  Abbas  de  Thanegwstel^  Abbas  de  Strathmaghel 
et  Abbas  de  Basingwerk  et  Griffith  de  Glyndordo  nondum  venerunt.  Ideo,  &c. 

Fidelitas  Baronam. — Bees  ap  Madoc  Griffith  ap  David  ap  Elise  Madoo  ap 
Elise  Teg  Madoc  Oweyn  ap  Davyd  ap  Griffith*  Thlewelyn  ap  David  ap  Grif. 
fith^  Baiones  de  Edymion  feceront  fidelitatem  et  attendenoiam  singillatim 
dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefato,  &o.  Barones  de  Aberfcanand  nondum 
veneront.    Ideo,  &o. 

Fidelitas  Communitatis  Comitatns  de  Merionyth. — levan  ap  Thlewelyn 
Thlewelyn  Yaghan  Griffith  ap  Yryen  David  ap  Gwrgen  Atha  Goch  ap  Eynion 
ap  Thlewelyn  Griffith  ap  Jorwerth  Edn(evet)  ap  Yrien  Ghriffith  ap  Atha  Jevan 
Yaghan  ap  Jevan  ap  Gwyr  Birio  ap  Ken  Oweyn  ap  David  ap  Griffith  Leulin 
Yaghan  ap  Leulin  ap  Cad(wgan)  Griffith  Yaghan  Griffith  ap  Gwoeyn  Edn(evet) 
ap  Leulyn  Jevan  ap  Ennon  Yaghan  Griffith  Gochyn  Map  Eynion  Eynion  ap 
Aron  Davyd  ap  Cadugan  ap  Ith(el)  Eynion  ap  Griffith  Jorwerth  ap  Jevan 
Kenrio  ap  Eynion  Jevan  ap  Ada  Howel  ap  Biric  Gwyn  Thloit  Gwynagh  et 
comunitas  comitatus  de  Meryonyth  singillatim  feoemnt  fidelitatem  et  atten* 
denciam  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &e. 

Sacrum  Wodewarde. — Johannes  le  Hoson  Wodeward  de  Ardudo  Petrus  de 
Overton  Wodeward  de  Estunum  et  Petrus  de  Overton  Wodeward  de  Tale- 
pont  fecerunt  sacrum  de  officio,  &c.  Bogerus  de  Heyton^  Wodeward  de 
Penthlyn  et  Gween  ap  Madoc  Ooronator  de  Penthlyn  nondum  veneront. 
Ideo,  &o. 

Auxilium  petitum. — Et  qoesitum  est  per  prefatum  Bicardom  et  socios  soos 
hie  ad  hone  diem  de  baronibos  et  hominibos  tocios  istios  comitatns  id  quod 
prefato  Domino  Principi  in  aoziliom  ad  castra  ac  villas  soa  in  predictis 
partibos  reparandum  et  perficiendnm  in  initio  novi  dominii  sui  vdoerint 
exhibere  qoi  quidem  barones  et  homines  predicti  sui  responderunt  quod  ties 
vel  quatuor  de  probioribus  hominibus  comitatus  predicti  mittere  voluerint 
coram  prefato  Domino  Principe  et  consilio  suo  in  tree  septimanas  Sancti 
MichaeUs  proximo  futuras  ubicunque  fuerit,  &o.,  et  de  premiseis,  &c.,  tunc 
ibidem  respondere  voluerint,  &c. 

Lampadervaur. — Adhuc  de  fidelitatibus  et  attendenoiis  et  sacris  ministro* 
rum  factis  apud  Lampadervaur  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  die  Mar- 
tis  proximo  post  festum  Sancti  Laurenoii  anno  supradioto« 


^  See  account  of  Cymmer  Abbey,  vol.  i.  Arch,  Camh. 

*  See  accoont  of  Yalle  Crucis  and  Basingwerk  Abbeys,  vol.  i.  Arch.  Cavib. 
>  See  proceedings  on  "Quo  warranto".  Bee,  Cam.,  151,  169. 

*  Probably  descendants  of  David  ap  Griffith  ap  Owen  Elisse,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  prisoners  to  be  given  up  to  the  King,  in  the  articles  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  Llewelyn  at  Aberconway  in  1277,  and  whose  homage  the  King 
granted  to  Llewelyn  for  his  life.    (Bymer,  ii,  p.  89. ) 

*  See  before,  Aberfrawe. 
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Sacmm  Ministrornni^ — Johanes  de  Mawardyn  locam  tenens  Johanis  de 
Monte  Gomery  Militis  Constabularii  Castri  de  Lampadervaur  fecit  sacrum 
et  attendenciam  de  officio  suo  Domino  Frincipi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et 
sociis  snis,  &o.  Bobertns  de  la  Tour  et  Bobertus  de  Northern  Ballivi  ville 
predicte  fecerunt  sacrum  de  officio,  &c. 

Fidelitas  Ville  de  Lampadervaur. — Bobertus  Sicjdemor  Willelmus  Lloyt 
ap  Jevan  Vachan  Bobertus  Wroth  Johanes  ap  Bichard  Bicus  ap  Bichard 
Bicus  ap  Jevan  ap  Dikon  Jeran  ap  Adaf  ap  Devynalth  Bicardus  Cherd 
Jevan  ap  Walter  ap  David  Philippus  ap  Jevan  Vaghan  David  ap  Jevan  ap 
Boppert  Bicardus  ap  David  ap  Walter  Badulfns  Morgan  Johanes  Mile  et 
omnes  alii  tenentes  de  villa  de  Lampadervaur  singillatim  fecerunt  fidelita- 
tem  et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Frincipi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis 
suis,  &c. 

Cardiganshire. — Adhuc  de  fidelitatibus  et  attendonciis  et  sacris  ministro-* 
rum  de  Senescalcie  de  Cardiganshire  factis  die  et  anno  predictis  coram  pre- 
fato Bicardo  et  sociis  suis. 

Sacrum  Ministrorum. — Willelmus  Denys  Senescallus  de  Cardiganshire 
fecit  sacrum  de  officio  Senescalscie,  &o.  Idem  Willelmus  Coronator  Senes- 
oalscie  predicte  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  Coronatoris,  &c.  Qriffith  ap  Thlewelyn 
ballivuB  itinerarius  Senescalscie  predicte  fecit  sacrum  de  officio,  &c.  Et 
omnes  alii  ministri  qui  ad  scaocariam  Domini  Principis  debent  computare 
fecerunt  sacramentum  de  officiis  suis  coram  Domino  Johane  de  Pyrie  Came- 
rario,  &c. 

Fidelitas. — Bobertus  Clement  Bees  ap  Jevan  Yaghan  Grenou  ap  Meiller 
Owayn  ap  Mereduth  Jevan  ap  Hewelin  ap  Gourgenne  Leulin  ap  Adaf  ap 
Bees  Madoc  Duy  ap  Heweilin  ap  Gourgenne  Leulin  ap  Adaf  ap  Bees  Madoc 
Duy  ap  Heweilin  ap  Gwaltole  Atha  ap  Thelyn  David  Loyt  ap  Jevan  Yaghan 
Leulin  ap  Griffith  Loyd  William  ap  Hent  Bees  ap  Madoc  Griffith  ap  David 
ap  Jevan  Bees  ap  Lewelyn  Yaghan  Howel  ap  Adaf  David  ap  Jevan  ap 
Cadogan  Leulin  ap  Mereduk  Jevan  Loyd  ap  Jevan  Bingilth  Leulin  ap  Cad- 
ogan  Bees  ap  Griffith  ap  Bees  Griffith  Yaghan  ap  Griffith  ap  Bees  Jevan 
Loyd  ap  Griffith  ap  Madok  Lewelyn  ap  Kechyn  Madoc  ap  Lewelin  LeweUn 
Loid  David  ap  Griffith  Goch  Jorwerth  Yaghan  ap  Jevan  ap  Gourgan  Jevan 
ap  Madoc  Yaghan  Jevan  Moil  ap  Howel  ap  Owayn  Jevan  ap  Howel  ap  Llew- 
elyn Jevan  ap  Griffith  Moil  Jevan  Loyd  ap  Evan  ap  Griffith  Philippus 
Madok  David  Bougam  Madok  Loyt  Griffith  ap.  Jevan  Jevan  Boul  Jorthergh 
ap  Jevan  ap  Mereduk  Lewelyn  ap  Madok  Mereduk  ap  Griffith  ap  Gwyon 
Eynon  ap  William  Griffith  Gogh  David  Yaghan  Lewelin  ap  William  Griffith 
Gogh  David  Yaghan  Lewelin  ap  David  Yaghan  Griffith  Loyd  ap  Howel  ap 
Gwion  et  tota  communitas  Senescalsie  de  Cardiganshire  sing^latim  fecerunt 
fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Prindpi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et 
sociis  suis,  &c. 

Fidelitas. — Abbas  de  Stratflour^  fecit  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto 
Domino  Principi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &o. 

Et  quesitnm  est  hie  per  prefatos  Dominum  Bicardum  de  Stafford  et  socios 
sues  tam  a  predictis  hominibus  ville  predicte  de  Lampadervaur  quam  de 
hominibus  tocius  civitatis  Senescalcie  predicte  id  quod  prefato  Domino  Prin- 
cipi in  auziHum  ad  castra  ac  villas  sua  in  partibus  illis  reparandum  et  per- 

*  See  account  of  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  Arch.  Camb.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  ii  i,  191. 
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ficiendam  in  initio  novi  dominii  sui  volaexint  exhibere.  Qui  qnidem  homines 
sic  responderunt  qnod  de  probioribus  liominibas  ville  et  Senesc^iloie  predic- 
tarum  mitterent  coram  prefato  Domino  Principi  et  consilio  sao  in  tree  sep- 
timanas  Sanoti  Michaelis  nbicanqne  fueiit,  &c.,  et  qnod  tunc  Tenns  ipsnm 
Dominnm  Principem  sic  facere  deberent  per  quod  ab  ipso  Domino  Principe  et 
consilio  sao  g^tia  merito  habere  debent,  &c, 

M.  2  dorso. — Adhac  de  fidelitatibus  et  attendenciis  et  saoris  ministroram 
de  villa  dominio  et  Castro  de  Emelyn  die  Mercurii  proximo  post  festnm 
Sancti  Laorencii  anno  supradicto  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  snis,  tic. 

Emelyn.  Sacrum  Ministrorum. — Thlewelyn  ap  Wylim  locum  tenens 
Domini  Gilberti  Talbot^  constabularii  et  receptoris  denarii  Oastri  de  Emelyn 
fecit  sacrum  de  officio  Constabularii,  &c.  Idem  Thlewelyn  Balliviu  ville  pre- 
dicte  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  &c.  Idem  Thlewelyn  receptor  denarii  de  dicto 
dominio  pervenientis  fecit  sacrum  de  compote,  &c. 

Fidelitas. — ^Willelmus  Wroth  Robertus  Martyn  Lewelin  ap  Gadogan  Jo- 
hanes  JoUe  Willelmus  Coke  Jevan  Gethyn  PhUippus  Coreston  Jeran  ap  y 
boula  Galfrid  Cissor  Nicholns  Monet  Johanes  Wyne  Gilbertus  Cadogan 
David  ap  Madoo  Walterus  ap  David  Bobertus  ap  David  Walterus  ap  Griffith 
Lewelyn  ap  Griffith  Gk>gh  Eynon  ap  Gronow  ap  Adaf  Madoc  Yaghan  Griffith 
Loith  ap  Griffith  Gogh  Griffith  Yaghan  ap  Griffith  ap  Howel  Bicardns  ap 
Jevan  Eynon  ap  Cradoc  David  ap  Jevan  ap  Kenric  David  ap  Madoc  Benboul 
David  Yoialf  de  Mertherkelen  Griffith  ap  Willim  Madoo  ap  Jevan  Gogh 
Willim  ap  Eynon  ap  David  David  Yaghan  ap  David  Ts  Griffith  ap  Meillir 
Bees  ap  Philip  Seys  Griffith  ap  David  Ys  Jevan  €K>gh  ap  Jorwertii  David 
Leyaf  Jevan  Wyn  ap  Jorwerth  Howel  ap  Meillir  et  tota  comnnitas  dominii 
predicti  singillatim  fecerunt  fideUtatem  et  attendendam  dicto  Domino  Prin- 
cipi coram  prefatis  Bioardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c. 

Cardigan.  Iskoyd. — Adhuc  de  fidelitatibus  et  attendenciis  et  sacris  minis- 
trorum de  villa  de  Cardigan  et  Commoto  de  Yskoyd  factis  apud  Cardigan 
die  Jovis  in  vigilia  Assumpcionis  beate  Marie  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram 
prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c. 

Sacrum  Ministrorum. — Willelmus  Denys  Constabularius  Castri  de  Caidi- 
gan  et  Custos  Commoti  de  Yskoyd  et  Constabularius  de  Cardiganshire  fecit 
sacrum  de  officiis  predictis,  &c.  Johanes  Matheu  propositus  ville  de  Cardi- 
gan fecit  sacrum  de  officio,  &c.,  et  de  oomputando  fideUter,  &c. 

Fidelitas.  Yskoyd. — Philippus  Coyt  Johanes  Yadre  Willelmus  Warlagh 
BogeruB  ap  Beynald  Bogerus  Judkyn  Johanes  Madur  Johanes  Prout  Wal- 
terus le  Deyer  Johanes  ap  Eynon  Johanes  Geraud  Thomas  Seys  Bicardus 
Donnyng  Griffith  ap  Gwylin  Bees  ap  Lewelyn  ap  Bees  Jevan  ap  Bees  Wyth 
Jevan  ap  Jorwerth  ap  Lewel  Madoc  Loyd  Griffith  ap  Bees  Emlyn  Bees 
Yaghan  ap  Bees  Emlyn  Willelmus  ap  Phelip  Uagre  et  tota  communitas  tarn 
ville  de  Cardigan  quam  commoti  de  Yskoyd  singillatim  fecerunt  fidelitatem 
et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis 
suis,  &c. 

Haverford. — Adhuc  de  fidelitatibus  et  attendenciis  et  sacris  ministrorum 
apud  Haverford  die  Veneris  in  fcsto  Assumpcionis  beate  Marie  coram  prefato 
Bicardo  et  sociis  suia,  &c. 

^  First  Baron  Talbot  by  writ.  Justiciary  of  West  Wales  and  South  Wales, 
was  in  the  retinue  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Gascony,  and  was  with  him  in 
France. 
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Bacrnm  Ministromm. — Willelmns  Harald  Senescallus  Constabularius  et 
receptor  denarii  Castri  de  Haverford  feoit  fidelitatem  et  sacrum  de  officiia 
predictis,  &c.  Johanes  de  Gobagh  WillelmaB  Foesard  Hamond  le  Gras  et 
Bicardus  Clamery  Ballivi  ville  de  Hareford  et  Johanee  le  Cok  Walterna 
Dawe  et  Henrioos  Bensian  Balliyi  forinBeoi  dominii  predict!  fecerant  sacrum 
de  officio,  &o. 

Fidelitas  Ville  et  Dominii. — Thomas  Douston  Thomas  North wode  Johanes 
Douston  senior  Johanes  Wysman  WiUelmus  Joce  Bobertus  Tankard  Johanes 
Drihille  senior  Nicholus  Gosseline  Bobertus  de  la  Boche  Johanes  Joce  Hen- 
ricus  filius  Henrici  Bicardus  de  la  Porte  Willelmus  de  Nasshe  WiUelmus 
Gourda  Willelmus  de  Busse  Willelmus  Harold  Willelmus  Bobelyn  Stepha- 
nus  Nest  Willelmus  de  Hoton  et  tota  comunitas  tam  ville  de  Hareford  quam 
de  toto  dominio  singillatim  fecerunt  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto 
Domino  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c. 

Fidelitas. — Prior  de  Hayerford^  fecit  fideHtatem  et  attendenciam  dicto 
Domino  Principi  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c. 

Auxilium  petitum. — Postea  queeitum  est  hie  ad  hunc  diem  per  prefatum 
Bicardum  de  Stafford  et  socios  suos  de  hominibus  tocius  communitatis  de 
Haverford  et  tocius  dominii  id  quod  iidem  homines  predicto  Domino  Prin- 
cipi ad  cast'ra  et  villas  sua  in  predictis  partibus  reparandum  et  perfidendum 
in  initio  novi  dominii  sui  in  auxilium  voluerint  exhibere.  Qui  quidem  homi- 
nes sic  responderunt  quod  in  casu  quod  idem  Princeps  in  partes  illas  acce- 
dere  voluerit  quod  tunc  versus  ipsum  sic  facere  voluerint  quod  ab  ipso 
Domino  Principe  gratis  merito  habere  debent  et  aliud  responsum  non  dede- 
mnt. 

Caermerdyn. — Adhuc  de  fidelitatibns  attendenciis  et  saoris  ministrorum 
apud  Caermerdyn  die  Dominicale  proximo  post  festum  Assumpcionis  beate 
Marie  anno  supradieto  factis  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c. 

Sacrum  Ministrorum. — Besus  ap  Griffith'  nuper  locum  tenens  Domini  Gil- 
bert! Talbot  Justiciarius  WestwaUie  et  Suthwallie  et  Senescallus  de  Canter- 
maur  venit  hie  ad  hunc  diem  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  et  fecit 
sacrum  de  offidis  Justiciarii  et  Senescalii,  &c.,et  de  intendentis  dicto  Domino 
Principi,  &0. 

Waltems  atte  Bergh  Senescallus  de  Caermerdyn  et  Constabularius  Castri 
ibidem  venit  hie  ad  hunc  diem  et  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  predicto  et  de  atten- 
denda  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c.  Ber- 
nardus  Dun  Viceoomes  ibidem  venit  hie  ad  hunc  diem  et  fedt  sacrum  de 
officio,  &c.,  et  de  attendencia  dicto  Domino  Principi,  Ac 

Demand*  Botulorum. — Memorandum  quod  Dominus  Besus  ap  Griffith 
Chevalier  locum  tenens  Domini  Gilbert!  Talbot  nuper  Justiciarius  Westwallie 
et  Suthwallie  et  Senescallus  de  Cantrefmaur  nullos  rotulos  sen  memoranda 
de  officiis  Justiciarii  et  Senescalli  predictis  prefato  Bicardo  de  Stafford  nee 
sociis  suis  nee  alieno  alio  ex  parte  diet!  Domini  Principis  liberavit  licet  ad 
hoc  fadendum  per  eosdem  Bicardum  et  socios  suos  fuerit  requisitus,  &c. 


1  Order  of  St.  Augustin.  The  grant  of  Bobert,  son  of  Bichard,  was  con- 
firmed by  a  grant  of  King  Edward  III,  8  Jan.  1331-2.  "  Terram  Leprosam*', 
in  Haverford,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  granted. 
(Mon,  Angl.) 

«  Nephew  of  Gilbert  Lord  Talbot.     (Dugdale,  Bar.) 
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M.  3.  Fidelitas. — Thomas  Bede  Bemardas  Saunder  Johanes  Hygon  Jo- 
hanes  Andrea  janior  Willym  ap  Llewelin  Thomaa  Piers  Stephanus  le  Walsche 
HenricuB  Bow  Henrious  Thony  Johanes  Veyf  Lanrendos  Hygon  Bicardus 
Busael  Bioardus  Jordan  Thomas  Yisch  Johanes  Malros  Thomas  Baret  Wil- 
lelmus  Caprich  Bicardas  Caprich  Johanes  Canatu  de  Sancto  Claro  Philipns 
Skorlag  Philipns  Canan  Johanes  Adam  de  Landestefan  Willelmus  Davi 
Johanes  Wyn  et  iota  commnnitas  tam  de  comitata  de  Caermerdyn  qnam 
dominio  de  Oantermaur  venit  hio  ad  hunc  diem  et  feoemnt  fldelitatem  et 
attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Prinoipi  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  de  Staffbrd  et 
sociis  snis,  &c. 

Abbates  Priores. — Johanes  Prior  Eoclesie  Sancti  Johanis  Evangelisti  de 
Caermerdyn  Abbas  de  Alba  Landa  Besas  ap  David  Abbas  de  Tallegha*  Abbas 
de  Strata  Florida  et  Pontins  Prior  de  Sancto  Claro  yenernnt  hie  ad  hunc 
diem  et  fecerunt  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Princlpi  ooram 
prefato  Bicardo  de  Stafford  et  sociis  suis  predictis,  &c. 

Fidelitas  Baronnm. — Besus  ap  Griffith  ap  Howel  Gaido  de  Briona  senior* 
Bicardas  de  Penros  Bicardas  de  Stakepol  David  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Philip  tenen- 
tes  per  baroniam  venerant  hio  ad  hanc  diem  et  fecerunt  fidelitatem  et 
attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  de  Stafford  et 
sociis  suis  predictis,  &c. 

Laorencius  de  Hastings  Comes  Pembroke  Willelmas  do  Clynton  de  Hont- 
yngdon'  et  Jacobus  Daudelee^  qui  tenent  per  baroniam  nondum  venerunt. 
Ideo,  &c. 

Kaermerdyn.  Liberacio  Seisine  Comitis  Derby.— Quibus  quidem  fidelita- 
tibus  et  attendenciis  ac  seisina  Castri  ville  et  Comitatas  de  Caermerdyn 
ac  dominii  et  Senescalsie  de  Cantrefmaor  ac  aliorum  terrarum  et  tenemen- 
torum  in  partibus  illis  ezistencium  per  prefatos  Bicardam  et  socios  snoa 
nomine  predicti  Principis  in  forma  predicta  captis  et  receptis  venit  quidem 
Walterus  ap  Berugh  SenescaJlas  Domini  Henrici  de  Lancaster'  Comitis 
Derby  de  Caermerdyn  et  dicit  quod  Dominus  Bex  nunc  concessit  et  dimisit 
predicto  Comiti  Castrum  villam  et  Comitatum  de  Caermerdyn  dominium  et 
Senescalsiam  de  Cantrefmaur  simul  cum  aliis  dominiis  terris  et  tenementis 
in  villa  et  comitatu  predictis  ad  terminum  annoram  pro  certa  firma  eidem 
Domino  Begi  inde  annnatim  reddenda  et  profert  literas  predicti  Domini 
Begis  patentee  quarum  datum  est  apud  Westminster  zv^'mo  die  Februarii 
anno  regni  ejusdem  Domini  Begis  Anglic  sexto  decimo  et  regni  sui  Francie 
tercio  que  hoc  testantur,  &c.  Et  petit  quod  Castrum  villa  Comitatus  dominia 
senescalsia  terre  et  tenementa  predicta  sibi  nomine  predicti  Comitis  liberan- 
tur  tenendum  in  forma  predicta,  &c.    Et  super  hoc  idem  Dominus  Princops 

»  Tallach,  Talley,  Benedictine. 

'  Lord  of  Laugham.  See  Beg.  of  Kemeys,  p.  70.  The  name  is  run  through 
with  the  pen. 

'  W.  de  Clynton,  Earl  of  Huntyngdon,  married  the  widow  of  John  de 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  in  her  right  was  seised  of  one-third  of  the 
manor  of  St.  Clere,  the  town  and  Castle  of  Eilgerran,  and  commote  of  Emlyn. 

*  James  Lord  Audley,  in  26  Edward  III,  was  charged  to  find  fifty  men-at- 
arms,  with  lances,  in  the  King's  service,  for  his  land  of  Eemmeys  and  the 
commote  of  Pemeth.    (Dngd.,  Bar.) 

*  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1345,  second  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandfather 
of  King  Henry  IV. 
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A. 

Abad,  an  abbot  (f.  g.  abodes,  an  abbess).  This  is  derived  firom 
the  Syrian  word  ahbas,  signifying  a  president  of  monks.  The 
abbots  were  originally  laymen,  and  the  British  monks  in  former 
times  were  no  clergymen. 

Giraldns  Cambrensis  tells  us  the  monks  in  the  monastery  on 
Bardsey  Island  were  first  governed  by  a  lay  abbot,  and  called 
Colideos,  Probably  they  were  so  called  from  their  black  hoods, 
i,  e.,  cyliau  diwn.  But  it  seems  they  were  ecclesiastics  when 
Dyfric,  the  archbishop,  went  there  from  the  Synod  of  Brevi,  a.d. 
519.  (This  was  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Badon  Hill.  Usher.) 
See  JSnlli  and  Myrddin  WylU. 

Sometimes  the  princes,  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  here, 
took  it  in  their  heads  to  build  monasteries,  and  to  act  as  abbots 
over  them,  whereby  they  got  the  title  of  Saints.  "Abbas  erat  et 
princeps  super  Guntianam  (Gwenllwg)  regionem,"  says  the  Book 
ofLlandaff,  in  the  life  of  St.  Cadoc.  He  was  the  son  of  Gwyn- 
Uiw  Filwr,  the  prince  of  that  country. 

Ababis,  a  British  druid  cotemporary  with  Pythagoras,  who  is 
said  to  have  taught  Pythagoras  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of 
souls,  etc.  He  lived  about  510  years  before  Christ,  and  about 
the  244th  year  of  Bome.  Some  £emciful  men  think  his  name 
was  Ap  Eys. 

Aber,  redh  Abebw,  the  fall  of  one  water  or  river  into  another 
or  into  the  sea ;  and  as  it  was  natural  to  bmld  houses  or  towns 
on  such  convenient  places,  abundance  of  towns  in  Britain,  North 
and  South,  are  to  this  day  called  by  the  names  of  the  rivers 
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there  discharging  themselves.  So  the  word  dhtr  or  dhffrw  is  com- 
pounded of  a  and  heruOy  to  boil,  or  the  ebullition  it  makes  in  its 
fall  Hence  Aberfifraw,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Wales 
in  Anglesey,  hath  its  name  from  the  fall  of  the  river  Ffraw  into 
the  sea ;  and  this  may  suffice  for  all  the  rest.     Vide  Ffraw. 

Places  in  Scotland  that  have  Aber  in  their  name  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. :  Aberdeen^  Aberbrothock,  Abemethy,  Aberdour,  Aber- 
com,  Lochaber,  and  Aberwic  (L  e.,  Berwic), 

Aberalaw,  in  Anglesey,  the  fall  of  the  river  Alaw  into  the  sea. 

Abekarth,  Cardiganshire. 

Aberavan  :  vid.  Avan. 

Aberbabgod,  in  Bedwellty,  Monmouthshire. 

[Bargod  Taf,  ger  Haw  Mynwent  y  Crynwyr. — Walter  Dame8.'\ 

Aberbergwm,  Glamorganshire. 

Bwrw  Aber  fal  nyth  Eryp 

Bergwm  wenn  ba'r  gwae  am  w^. — L.  Morganwg, 

Aberbran. 

Hafart  o  Aberbran. — Dafydd  Eppynt. 
[Br&n  i  Dawy  nwch  Tnys  Cedwyn. — W,  D.] 

Aberbrothock  or  Arbrothock,  a  town  on  the  river  Tay,  in 
the  county  of  Angus  in  Scotland,  forty  miles  north-east  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Aberbwthyn,  Carmarthenshire. 

Aberbythych,  Caermarthenshire. 

Abercar,  in  Taf  Fawr,  Breconshire. 

Abercaraf,  in  Ilyfr  Coch  Hergest,  for  Abercoraun,  and  that 
for  Abercaraun.  Mynydd  yn  Abercarav. — Gwnsgargerdd  Vyrddin. 

Abercaron,  the  fall  of  the  river  Caron  into  the  sea.  See^b^r- 
eumig  and  Caron. 

Aberciog  or  Aberkeog,  see  Ciog  river.  Aber  Cuauc,  and  Kyog. 
— Llywarch  Hen, 

Aberconwy  Abbey,  on  the  river  Llechog,  called  also  Mynach- 
log  Lechog  and  Aberllechog.  It  was  built  after  the  year  1145 
(see  Ty  Owyn  ar  -Da/)  and  before  1157.     (See  Caradoe,  p.  ...) 

Here  Gruflfydd  ap  Cynan  ap  0.  Gwynedd  was  buried  in  a  monk's 
cowl,  A.D.  1200.  The  monks  were  in  such  credit  among  the  Welsh 
in  those  days,  that  they  believed  Heaven  was  in  their  gift ;  nay. 
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80  superstitious  were  they,  that  they  thought  if  they  had  but  a 
monk's  cowl  on,  it  would  give  them  admittance  through 

Abercoran  or  Abercomtn  Castle,  in  Caermarthenshire  {Cara- 
doc,  p.  321) ;  reeth,  Abercowyn.  This  Castle  was  kept  by  the 
Korman,  Bobt.  Courtmaine,  A.D.  116. . .  (Powel's  Caradoc,  p.  178.) 

Abercurnig  or  Aebercurnig,  a  monastery  mentioned  by  Bede 
(L  i,  c.  12)  at  a  place  called  in  the  Pictish  language  Peanvahd 
(or,  as  the  annotator,  Penvml) ;  but  in  the  English  tongue.  Pen- 
ndtun ;  in  the  British,  Abercaron.  It  is  now  called  Abercaron 
Castle,  where  the  Picts'  Wall  is  said  to  begin  at  a  place  called 
WaUtoun.  {Notes  on  Bede.)  Probably  the  name  Penneltun,  in 
the  language  of  the  natives,  was  Pen  y  Wal  (i.  e.,  the  end  of  the 
wall).  But  the  place  of  this  town  is  disputed  by  Warburton  in 
his  Survey  of  the  WalL 

Abercwyddon,  in  Monmouthshire.  [Ahergim/ddon  ym  mhlwyf 
Maesaleg. — lolo  Morganwg.'] 

Aber  Cynen  or  Ctnan,  in  Caermarthenshire,  Qu.  whether 
Cennent 

AbercynLleth,  a  gentleman's  seat. — J,  D,  [Cynllaith  i  Dan- 
ad.— FT.  i>.] 

Aberdar,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan. 

Aberdaron,  a  church  dedicated  to  StHowyn.  (BrovmeWillis.) 
(Qu.,  whether  it  belonged  to  Enlli  ?)  This  was  a  sanctuaiy  in 
Grufifydd  ap  Cynan's  time,  A.D.  1113 ;  and  Grufiydd  ap  Eys  ap 
Tewdwr  took  sanctuary  there,  and  from  thence  he  fled  to  Ystrad 
Tywy.    Vide  Daron  river. 

Aberdau  :  see  Dau. 

Aberdeen  or  Aberdon,  a  city  in  the  coimty  of  Marr  m  Scot- 
land, on  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  about  eighty-four 
miles  north-east  of  Edinbuigh.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
styled  Old  and  New  Aberdeen.  The  rivers  go  into  the  sea  about 
a  mile  distant,  and  the  new  town  is  built  on  the  Dee.  The  fish- 
ing town  of  Petty  lies  on  the  sea-side. 

Aberdulas  [in  Glamorgan. — I,  Jf.] 

Adfydd  Ffranc  ar  fib  ffordd  ni  ofyn 

Yn  Aberdalas  gwanhas  gwehyn 

Gochwedd  yn  eu  cylchwodd  yn  eu  cylchwyn. 

Hoianau  Myrddin, 
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Aberdyfi,  a  village  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  month  of  the 
river  Dyfi.  There  was  a  castle  bnilt  by  Ehys  ap  Gruffydd,  King 
of  South  Wales,  a.d.  1155,  at  Aberdyfi,  over  against  North  Wales, 
that  is,  in  Cardiganshire ;  but  now  there  are  not  the  least  marks 
of  it  to  be  seen.     See  Caradoc  in  0,  Owynedd. 

Aberenion,  a  castle  built  by  Maelgwn  ap  Rhys,  A.D.  1205. 

Aberffos  (nomen  loci). 

Diddos  Aberffi)8  ni  ba. — Bhya  Pennardd, 

Aberffraw  :  vide  Ffraw.  Cantref  Aberfiraw,  one  of  the  three 
cantrefs  of  Anglesey,  containing  two  commots,  Llion  and  Mall- 
draeth. 

Aberffrydlan,  a  gentleman's  seat  in  Merionethshire,  on  the 
river  Ffrydlan. 

Aberoabth  Celyn  is  Aber  village  and  church  in  Caernarvon-, 
shire,  called  also  Abergwyngregin,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
pass  of  Bwlch  y  Ddeufaen.     Vid.  Oarth  Celyn, 

Abergavenni  or  Abergavenny  (now  Abergenny),  a  town  in 
Monmouthshire,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Monmouth.  Here  Wm. 
de  Bruse  treacherously  murdered  the  men  of  Gwent,  a.d.  1176. 

Abbrgelau,  a  church,  village,  and  parish,  in  the  deanery  of 
Bhos,  Denbighshire.    Vid.  Oelau. 

Abergorlegh,  in  Carmarthenshire. 

Abergwaith. 

A  chad  Abergwaith  a  chad  laitbon. — Hoianau  Ifyrddin. 

Abergwili,  near  Caermarthen.  A  battle  was  fought  here 
between  Llywelyn  ap  Seisyllt  and  the  South  Wales  men,  who 
set  up  one  Bun,  a  Scot,  for  a  pretender,  a.d.  1020.  The  North 
Wales  men  got  the  victory. 

Aberhonddu,  a  town  and  castle  on  the  fall  of  Honddu  into 
the  Wysg ;  in  English,  Brecknock ;  the  chief  town  of  Brecknock- 
shire. It  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  Camden 
observes,  because  their  coins  are  found  here.  Ber.  Newmarch, 
in  Wm.  Rufus'  time,  built  here  a  stately  castle  which  the  Breosses 
and  Bohuns  afterwards  repaired;  and  here  was  a  CoU^ate  Church 
of  fourteen  prebendaries,  which  Henry  VIII  translated  here  from 
Abergwili,  in  the  Priory  of  the  Dominicans.     Vid.  Honddu, 

Aberllai,  if  rightly  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd,  the  place 
where  Urien  Reged  was  killed  by  the  Saxons. 
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Yn  Aberllai  lladd  Urien. — Llywarch  Hen,  If  not  Aberllew, 
which  see  [s.  v.  Zlew]. 

Aberllech,  a  place  in  South  Wales,  where  the  Britains  fell 
upon  the  Normans,  Anno  Domini  1094,  and  destroyed  most  of 
them.    (CaradoCy  p.  154.) 

Aberllechog:  SQQLlechog,  Here  was  the  Abbey  of  Aberconwy. 

ABERLLIENNA.WC,  rightly  Aberlleiniog,  in  Anglesey.  Caradoc 
(in  Gr.  wp  Cynan)  is  mistaken.  Built  by  the  Earls  of  Chester  and 
Salop  (p.  155)  A-D.  1095. 

ABfiRMAW,  a  village  and  a  good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 

river  Maw  in  Meirion.     Here  a  customhouse  for  coast  business 

hath  been  lately  set  up,  and  here  is  a  public  ferryboat  to  cross 

the  river.     Now  called  Bermo, 

Talwn  fferm  porth  Abermaw 

Ar  don  drai  er  ei  dwyn  draw. — B,  ap  Qwilym. 

Abermenai,  where  the  river  Menai  falls  into  the  sea  near 
Caernarvon ;  but  it  is  properly  no  river,  but  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Here  Cadwaladr  ap  Gruflydd  ap  Cynan  in  the  year  1142  landed 
with  a  great  force  of  Irish  and  Scots,  whom  he  had  hired 
against  his  brother,  Owain  Gwynedd ;  but  the  auxiliaries  were 
defeated,  and  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  brothers. 
{GaradoCy  p.  197.)  Caradoc  says  they  had  no  battle  ;  but  if  this 
was  that  described  by  Gwalchmai  ap  Meilir,  it  was  a  desperate 
one.  But  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sea-fight  with  Henry  II  and  all 
the  power  of  England  and  Normandy  and  the  hired  fleets  of  Irish 
and  Danes.  His  first  expedition  to  Wales  was  in  the  year  1154 ; 
and  his  second  in  1157,  at  Chester. 

Abernaint,  a  gentleman's  seat. — J,D,  [Near  Uanfyllin,  Mont- 
gomeryshire.—  W,  D!\ 

Abernant  Bychan,  a  gentleman's  seat,  Cardiganshire. 

Abernefydd,  or  Mefydd,  or  Newydd,  or  Nevydd,  where  Elidir 
Mwynfawr  was  killed  by  Ehun.    {MS) 

Abernon  :  Eglwys  Abemon  near  St.  David's.  (Ilwyd^s  Notes 
oil  Camden)  It  seems  there  is  a  river  here  called  Non,  so  named 
from  Non,  the  mother  of  St.  David.    [See  Fenton. —  W.D.] 

Aberporth,  Cardiganshire,  and  Blaenporth. 

Aberrheidol  (Caradoc  in  0.  Gwynedd,  p.  220).  This  is  either 
Aberystwyth  or  the  Dinas  by  Aberystwyth.     [The  junction  of 
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Eheidiol  and  Ystwyth  was  formerly  in  a  different  place  from  the 
present  junction.     See  my  Tour. —  JF.  2?.] 

Abertanat,  near  Uansilin :  vid.  Tanad. 

Abertakadr. 

Am  Abertaradr  yn  tremyna 

Am  Byrth  Ysgewin  yn  goresgynnn. 

Qwynfardd  Brychdniog^  i  Arg.  Rys. 

Abertarogi  :  see  Tarogi. 

Abertawy,  Swansey  in  Glamorgan ;  a  seaport  and  town  of 
good  trade.  [The  river  Tawy  here  falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel 
—  TV.  B.] 

Aberteifi,  a  town  and  castle  built  on  the  river  Teivi,  near  the 
sea.  This  place,  in  the  time  of  the  wars  with  the  Normans, 
Saxons,  Flemings,  etc.,  was  the  key  and  lock  of  all  Wales.  Ehys, 
the  Prince  of  South  Wales,  in  the  year  1177,  being  in  peace  with 
Henry  11,  proclaimed  through  all  Britain  a  great  feast  to  be  kept 
at  this  castle,  where,  among  deeds  of  arms  and  other  shows,  the 
poets  and  musicians  of  Wales  were  to  try  their  skill  for  the 
honour  of  their  several  countries,  with  great  rewards  for  the  over- 
comers.  Here  North  Wales  got  the  better  in  poetry,  and  South 
Wales  in  music.     {Caradoc  in  D,  ap  Owain,) 

Aberthaw  or  Aberdaon,  a  seaport  in  Morganwg. — Dr.  Potml, 
p.  122.  [AberddaiiHm,  where  the  river  Dawon  falls  into  the  Bristol 
Channel ;  in  English,  Aberthaw. — /.  Jf.] 

Abertridwr,  Glamorganshire. 

Abertrinant,  Cardiganshire. 

Abertwrch,  in  Ilangiwg,  Glamorgan.  [Twrch  i  Dawy.  See 
Survey  of  South  Wales, —  W,  2>.] 

Aberwig,  qiL  Berwick  ?    Vid.  y  Ferwig, 

["  Mwnt  a'r  Ferwig,  maent  ar  fai."— TT.  P.] 

Aberwiler  (B.  Willis)  y  part  of  the  parish  of  Bodffari,  Flint- 
shire.    [Commonly  Aberchiviler ;  "  Gwylary,"  say  some. —  W.  2>.] 

Aberyw  or  Aberhiw,  now  Beriw,  a  parish  and  church  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, dedicated  to  St.  Beuno  (k  aber  and  yw), 

Y  barr  mwya'n  Aberyw, 

A*r  bel  yn  aur  o'r  blaen  yw. — 0.  ajp  LI,  Moel, 

Abloic,  was  King  of  Ireland,  who  landed  in  Anglesey,  burnt 
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Holyhead,  and  spoiled  Ueyn,  about  a.d.  958,  in  the  reign  of  lago 
and  leuaf,  sons  of  Idwal  Voel.     (Powel's  Caradoc,  p.  61.) 

AccwiL,  a  man's  name.  Perhaps  from  Aquila;  and  hence 
some  think  the  prophecy  of  Eryr  Caersepton  (i.  e.,  the  Eagle  of 
Caersepton)  took  its  name^  a  man  called  Aquila  having  prophe- 
sied those  things  about  his  countrymen,  the  Britains.  See 
Powel's  Caradoe,  p.  5 ;  and  see  also  Leland's  Script  Brit.,  c.  5. 

AcH  and  Aghau  :  pedigree,  or  a  table  of  the  descents  of  persons 
from  their  ancestors.  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  in  his  ATUiquUies,  says 
in  great  triumph,  that  there  are  only  sbcty-six  descents  between 
Shem  and  Christ  in  St.  Luke ;  but  that,  according  to  the  British 
history,  the  descent  from  Brute  to  Gassibelan  is  seventy,  and 
twenty-two  more  from  Noah  to  Brute,  in  all  ninety-two.  This, 
he  says,  is  a  plain  mark  of  imposture  in  the  British  history  of 
Galfrid.  But  to  any  impartial  man  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  its 
authenticity;  for  the  Scriptural  descents  are  of  sons  from  fathers, 
but  the  British  account  is  of  kings,  brothers,  and  strangers,  and 
some  of  but  short  reigns. 

AcH,  pro  Merch.     (Dr.  Davies,  Orammar,  p.  161.) 

ACHLACH,  Glyn  Achlach,  or  (as  in  one  MS.)  Gl)ni  Achalch, 
a  place  in  Ireland  where,  in  a  meeting  of  the  British  and  Irish 
musicians  about  the  year  1096,  the  rules  of  composition  of  music 
for  Wales  and  Ireland  were  settled  by  order  of  Murchan,  the 
Irish  prince,  and  of  Grufiydd  ap  Cynan,  the  Welsh  prince.  This 
was  Murchartus.     (Ogygia,  p.  438.) 

Adanau  :  vid.  Caer  Adanau. 

Adar  (Ykys),  the  Adros  of  Pliny,  etc.  Ynys  Adar,  the  old 
name  of  Skerries.     (Hum.  Llwyd,  Brit,  Descript) 

Adda  and  Addaf  (n.  pr.),  Adamus. 

Adda  Fras,  the  poet  and  pretended  prophet  of  Isconwy  about 
the  year  1240. 

Adebon  or  Gadbbon  (n.  pr.  v.).  "  Gorchan  Adebon"  by  An- 
euryn. 

Adles,  verch  Dafydd  ap  Ilywarch  Goch  o  Degaingl. 

Adwy'e  Beddau,  a  pass  through  OflFa's  Ditch,  where  the  graves 
of  the  Saxons  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  that  were  killed  there 
in  Henry  the  Second's  expedition  to  Berwyn.  See  Crogen  and 
Concen, 
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Aedak  ap  Blegored,  a  prince  or  king  of  Wales  in  the  year 
1003. 

Aedenaw,  or  Abdenawc,  mab  Gleisiar  o'r  Gogledd,  im  o'r  tri 
glew.     (Tt.  27.) 

Aedd  ap  Clys  or  Aedd  mab  Clys :  see  Afarwy. 

Aedd  Mawr,  father  of  Prydain,  who  is  said  to  have  conquered 
this  island.  Ehys  Goch  Eryri  says  this  Aedd  was  son  of  Anto- 
nu8,  son  of  Ehiwallawn,  son  of  Bhegaw,  daughter  of  Uyr.  See 
Prydain  and  Dyfnwal  Mod  Mvd. 

Aeddan  (n.  pr.  v.),  Aidanus  or  jEdanus ;  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle Aegthan ;  in  the  English  of  Bede,  Edan. 

Aeddan  Fradawg,  father  of  Gafran.  {Triad  34.)  This  Aeddan 
was  a  prince  of  the  Northern  Britains,  or  British  Picts,  who  had 
the  civil  war  with  Ehydderch  Hael.  (Tr,  46.)  Bede  calls  him 
a  king  of  the  Scots  (lib.  i,  c.  34).  This  is  the  Brideus  of  Nennius. 
His  great  battle  with  Ethelfrid,  King  of  the  Angles  of  North- 
umbria,  was  fought  at  Daegstane  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year 
603,  as  Bede  says,  but  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  606.  This  I  take 
to  be  that  battle  the  Triades  call  "Y  DifancoU,"  i.  e.,  the  total 
loss.  (Triades,  34.)  That  part  of  the  army  commanded  by  Gaf- 
ran, his  son,  being  2,100,  in  retreating  to  save  their  lord,  were 
drove  into  the  sea.  "  Un  o  dri  diwair  deulu"  (i.  e.,  one  of  the 
three  faithful  clans),  I  suppose,  retreated  into  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Fordun,  Boethius,  and  Buchanan^  are  aU  confusion  about  his 
successor. 

Aedden  ap  Cyngen,  about  eight  descents  after  Brychwel  Ys- 
githrog. 

Aeddon,  n.  pr.  v. 

Aeddon  o  Fon,  his  elegy  wrote  by  Taliesin. 

Aeddon  (Tree),  near  Aberflfraw;  vulgo  TreEiddon:  vid.-4rcA- 
aeddon  (Llyn). 

Aeddren,  a  place  in  Ilangwm,  where  it  is  said  Bedo  Aeddren 
came  from.    {MS) 

Aedwy,  river  in  Eadnorshire.  Aberaedwy,  a  parish  in  Radnor- 
shire.   Vid.  Edwy. 

Aeles,  verch  Ricart  ap  Cadw  ab  Gr.  ab  Cynan ;  probably  Alice, 

Aelhaiarn  (Saint).     Llanaelhaiarn  in  Caernarvonshire. 

Aelianus  :  vid.  Elian. 
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Aeron  (nom.  fluv.),  a  river  in  Ceretica. 

Ymddifastlei  lew  ar  Ian  Aeron  berth 
Pan  borihes  erjroii. 

Cynddelw,  i  Howel  ap  Owain  Gwynedd. 

HeDce  Aberaeron,  a  village  aud  sea-creek  in  Cardiganshire ;  Uc7i 
Aeron,  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  river  Aeron ;  and  Is  Aeron, 
the  country  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  it. 
Aekon  (n.  pr.) :  see  Euron. 

Aeron  galon  galed. — Mt/rddiu. 

Aeron  (Llanerch),  a  gentleman's  seat. — J.  D,  Fentre  Aeron, 
a  gentleman's  seat. 

iETNA,  a  fiery  mountain  in  Sicily,  which  may  have  got  its 
name  from  the  Celtic  tan :  so  the  ancients  wrote  etan,  i.  e.,  y  tan, 
the  fire. 

Aethog  ap  Iddig  ap  Cadell  De3a"nllys  (in  other  places  Deym- 

Afagddu  (n.  pr.  v.). 

Afngddu  mab  Caridwen. — Hanes  Tallesin, 

Afallach  (n.  pr.  v.).     (Triad  52.) 

Afallon,  Ynys  Afallon,  the  Isle  of  Avalonia ;  called  also  by 
Latin  writers  Glasconia.  This  was  a  spot  of  ground  encompassed 
with  rivers  and  marshes,  and  where  anciently  stood  a  monas- 
tery. It  lies  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  is  now  called  Glas- 
tonbury. The  name  is  derived  from  afal  (an  apple),  as  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  says  it  abounded  formerly  with  apples  and  orchards ; 
or  from  Avallon,  once  lord  of  that  place,  which  I  take  to  be 
Afallach.  In  this  ancient  monastery  King  Arthur,  the  great 
British  hero,  was  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  was  discovered  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II ;  and  a  grand  monument  was  erected  for 
him  in  the  new  abbey  by  Henry  de  Sayle.  (Vide  Morgain.) 
But  the  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  avallen,  the  plural  of 
which,  among  the  Lo^rian  British,  might  be  Afallon,  wliich  is 
the  termination  of  the  plural  of  many  nouns,  as  dijn,  dyiiion ; 
Qivas,  givelsion;  though  the  Cumbrians  and  the  Northern  Britons 
or  Picts  would  have  called  it  Avallennau,  as  appears  by  Mer- 
tldin\s  works,  who  was  a  Pict  of  the  forest  of  Kchjddon.   Giraldus 
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Cambrensis'  Avallon,  lord  of  the  territoiy  called  Avellonia,  his 
British  name  seems  to  be  Afallach. 

Felly  'n  Ynys  Afallach 
Efe  a  aeth  jn  fjw  iacb. 

Lewis  Qlyn  Gothty  i  Arthur. 

The  island  was  also  called  Ynys  Wydrin,  or  the  Glass  Island, 
from  the  colour  of  the  river  being  like  glass.   Hence  Glascania. 

Afan,  a  river  in  Glamorganshire :  hence  Aberafan,  corruptly 
wrote  by  Camden  Aberafon,  Cwmmwd  rhwng  Nedd  ac  Afan. 
(Price's  Uescript) 

Afan  (Saint).    Uanafan. 

Afan  Neddig,  bardd  Cadwallon  ap  Cadvan.     (E.  Lhoyd.) 

Afan  Ferddic,  a  poet  mentioned  by  Cynddelw  to  Hywel  ap 
Owain  Gwynedd.   Mian  Verdic,  bardd  Cad.  ap  Cadvan.  {Tr,  17.) 

Afaon  (n,  p.  v.),  mab  Taliesin,  one  of  the  three  tarw  unben 
(Tr.  13),  killed  by  Llawgad  Trwm  Bargawd.    {Tr.  38.) 

Afarwy,  ap  Lludd  ap  Beli  Mawr,  un'or  tri  w^r  gwarth.  {Tr, 
90.)  "  He  invited  lulcessar  and  the  men  of  Rome  to  this  island, 
and  caused  3000  [pounds]  of  silver  to  be  paid  annually  as  tribute 
from  this  island  to  the  men  of  Eorae."     {Triades,  91.) 

Afarwy  (n.  p.  v.). 

Lleith  Twain  llith  brain  braiddfrys 
I  faran  Avarwy  aedd  mab  Cl^s. 

Cynddelw^  Marwnad  Yw.  ap  Madawc. 

Afarwy  and  Afarddwy.  Mr.  Ed.  Ilwyd  thinks  Mardubra- 
tius  or  Mandubratius  was  Afarwy  Fras. 

Afarwy  Hir,  father  of  Indeg.     [Tr.  60.) 

Afawn  (n.  pr.  v.).  Hence  Bodafawn  or  Bodafon :  vid.  Aedd/m. 

Afaerwy  (fl.),  in  Marwnad  Cynddylan.     {Lhjwarch  Hen,) 

Affric  or  Affrwic,  the  quarter  of  the  globe  called  Africa. 
"Ac  ar  hynny  o  espeit  y  deuthant  hyd  er  Affric."  {TyssUio.) 
From  whence  the  Danes  or  Norwegians  came  to  Ireland  and 
Britain  in  the  reign  of  Ceredic.  "  Gotmwnt  brenin  yr  Affric.*' 
{TyssUio.)  Vid.  PoweFs  Caradoc,  p.  6,  where  he  is,  out  of  Cas- 
tor, called  Gurmundus,  an  arch-pirate  and  captain  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, A.D.  590.  Galfrid  calls  him  Gormundus,  king  of  Africa ; 
but  the  Britiah  copy  of  Tyssilio  has  it  "  brenin  yr  Affric"  (q. 
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Affrwic  ?).    This  termination,  ie  or  wic,  is  common  in  the  north : 
Leipsick,  Brunswic,  Dantzic,  for  Leipwick,  Dantwick. 
Afia  or  Arafia  {D,  ap  Gvnl^m,  D.  ap  JEdmumt,  etc.),  Arabia. 

Ag  attr  Arafia  'n  grug  a  rifwn. — L,  O.  Cothi. 

AGNEDA,Castell  Mynydd  Agnes,  Edinburgh  ;  called  also  Alata 

Casira  and  Castrum  Puellarum,  Castell  y  Morwynion,  i,  c,  the 

Castle  of  Maidens. 

AiDAL,  Italy. 

Myn  croes  naid  o  fro  Aidal. 

AiPAN  (St.) :  hence  Llanidan  in  Anglesey,  (ff.  Rowlmtds.) 
Others  say  St.  Nidan.  Aidan  was  the  apostle  of  the  Northum- 
brians about  the  year  600,  and  succeeded  by  Ffinnan. 

AiFFT,  Egypt. 

AiFFTES,  a  gipsy  or  Egyptian  woman, 

AiFFTWR,  an  Egyptian. 

Alaeth  ap  Elgrid  Lfts  ap  Eilon. 

Alaethau  ap  Cadvan.  {MS.)  Under  him  Dyfyn  Diarcher 
claimed  the  Principality. 

Alais,  verch  Ithel  Vychan. 

Alan  (n.  pr.  v.),  a  name  veiy  common  in  Armorica,  several  of 
their  kings  being  of  that  name.  In  Triadcs,  35,  there  is  one  of 
this  name  mentioned  to  have  been  defeated  by  his  men  before 
the  battle  of  Camlan  between  Arthur  and  Medrod  (a.d.  542),  and 
was  there  killed.  He  was  probably  an  Armorican  auxiliary  of 
King  Arthur's. 

"  Teulu  Alan  Fyrgan  a  ymchoelasant  y  wrth  eu  harglwydd  yn 
lledrat  ar  y  ffordd  ae  oUwng  yntau  ae  weision  i  Camlan  ac  yno 
yllas."   (Tr.  35.) 

The  very  surname,  Fyrgan,  whatever  it  means,  hath  been  re- 
tained by  the  Armoricans  to  the  time  of  our  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  for  I  find  Alan  FergmrU,  Count  of  Bretagne,  paid  homage 
to  Henry  I  of  England  for  Britanny.    (Vertot,  vol.  ii,  p.  185.) 

Alan,  a  king  of  Armorica  about  the  year  688,  when  Cadwaladr 
deserted  Britain ;  father  of  Ifor  (i  ad  and  gldn,  q.  d.  a^l-lan,  fair 
eyebrow).  Camden  would  have  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  -^lia- 
nus.  But  why  ?  Is  it  impossible  there  might  be  Alan  as  well 
as  Allian  ? 
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Alasswy.  Tir  Alasswy,  mentioned  in  the  English  battle  of 
Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth.  "  Teymdud  Leissawn  ac  Alasswy  dir  i 
deym  Dyganwy." 

Alaw  (fl.),  a  river  in  Anglesey,  on  the  banks  of  which  thei'e  is 
the  Tomb  of  Bronwen  verch  Uyr  o  Harlech.  "  Bedd  petrual  a 
wnaed  i  Fronwen  ferch  Ilyr  ar  Ian  Alaw,  ag  yno  y  claddwyd 
hi."  {Mahinogiy  ap.  Davies.)  There  is  a  cromlech  in  these  parts 
which  is  said  to  be  Bronwen*s  Tomb.  (J.  D.  Davies's  Letter  to 
E.  Llwyd.)    Hence  Glan  Alaw,  n.  L    (Llwyd's  Notes  on  Camden^ 

Alban  (n.  pr.  v.).     Alban,  son  of  Brutus ;  St.  Alban,  etc. 

Alban,  father  of  Diflfwg.    (2V.  72.) 

Alban,  Lat.  Albania,  Scotland.  So  in  the  Irish  tongue,  Alba 
and  Alban  is  Scotland ;  and  Albanach,  Scottish ;  and  the  country 
called  Braidalbain,  in  Scotland,  still  retains  the  name  Albania. 

Albanactus  ap  Brutus;  rect6  Albanact,  neu  Albanact  ap 
Prydain :  vid.  Lhegr, 

Albion,  one  of  the  anaient  names  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  among 
the  Greeks ;  so  called,  as  some  think,  from  Albion,  the  son  of 
Neptune.  {Perrot.)  There  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  in  Wales, 
that  one  Albion  Gawr  had  once  a  command  or  some  authority 
here.  This  is  commonly  interpreted  Albion  the  Giant,  but  means 
no  more  than  Albion  the  Prince.  This  name,  Albion,  for  the 
island,  it  seems,  never  got  footing  among  the  natives,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  Triades  the  original  name  of  the  island  was  Clas  (vide 
Clas  Merdm),  y  Vel  Tnys,  and  Ynys  Prydain.  Mela  says  that 
Albion  was  Idlled  in  Gaul  by  Hercules.  If  this  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  he  was  six  hundred  years  before  Brutus ;  but  Varro 
reckons  forty-four  Hercules's.    Vid.  Catur, 

Alclud,  Alclut,  Ue'r  oedd  llys  Ehydderch  HaeL  Alclwyd, 
Alcluyty  but  properly  Aelclwyd,  a  city  on  the  brow  of  the  river 
Clwyd  (Clyde)  in  Scotland,  which  is  either  Glasgow  or  Dun- 
barton.  Here  was  the  royal  seat  of  the  Strathclwyd  Britains. 
Bede  (1.  i,  c.  1)  says  the  Britons  call  it  Alcuith,  in  another  MS. 
Ahluith  or  Alcluick;  1.  i,  c.  12,  Alcluith,  which  in  British  is,  he 
says,  Eock  Cluith.  As  this  city  and  several  others  in  the  Triades 
are  not  in  Nennius  (Catalogue  of  Cities),  it  is  plain  he  had  not 
seen  the  Triages. 

Aldkyt,  taid  Ithel  ap  Adda. 
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Aldyt  ap  Ywain  ap  Edwin  frenin. 

Alectus,  the  eighty-third  king  of  Britain  :  q.  Aleth  ? 

Aleth  frenin  am  winoedd. — D.  ap  leuan  Bu. 

He  killed  Carawn,  king  of  Britain.  {Tyssilio,)  Selden  calls  him 
Caius  Alectus,  The  English  translation  of  Bede  calls  YxYmAlbertus 
(1.  i,  c.  6) ;  but  the  Latin,  Alledus, 

Aled  (n.  fl.).  Dyffryn  Aled,  Denbighshire.  Cwm  Aled.  Uwch 
Aled  and  Is  Aled,  two  commots  of  Rhyfoniog  hundred.  Vid. 
Tudur  Aled.    Aled  river  falls  into  Elwy,  Denbighshire. 

Alet  (n.  fl.).     Dr.  Davies  translates  it  Alettvs,    Vid.  Aled. 

Aleth  (n.  p.  r.) :  qu.  Alectus  ?  which  see. 

Aleth,  a  prince  of  Dyfed  {J.  D.),  neu  Alun. 

Aleth,  a  country  in  Armorica :  vid.  Machutvs. 

Alfryd  ap  Gronow  o  Wareddog. 

Alffryd,  in  English  Alfred. 

Alis,  taken  by  the  British  poets  for  the  general  mother  of 
Englishmen ;  as  we  say,  sons  of  Eve. 

0  waed  tenia  plant  Alis. 

B,  Llwyd  ap  LI.  ap  Grafftjdd. 

Plant  Alis,  y  Saeson;  Plant  Alis  y  hiswail,  by  way  of  con- 
tempt. 

Almaen,  enw  gwlad. 

Almedha  (St.),  daughter  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog.  (Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  Itin.  Camb.,  p.  826.)     Probably  Eledel 

Almor  (n.  L).     (Dr.  Davies  in  Allmor)    Vid.  Alienor. 

Alne,  a  river  (Bede,  1.  iv,  3,  28),  probably  Alun.  It  is  near 
the  Isle  of  Fame. 

Alo  (n,  p.  v.),  a  great  man  in  Powys,  rhwng  Gwy  a  HafreD,q.  ? 

0  Iwyth  Gw6n  gwehelyth  gynt 

Ag  Alo  ni  fygylynt. — I.  db  Tudur  Penllyn. 

Gwaed  Alo  yn  goed  eilwaith. — Owain  ap  Lhjxv.  Moel, 

Alser,  mab  Maelgwn.    (Trioedd  y  Meirch,  No.  6.) 
Alser  ap  Tudwal  ap  Rodri  Mawr. 
Alswn,  verch  Howel  ap  Ehobert. 

Alswn  wych  lysienyn  wawr. 

Altn  (fl.),  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Dee  below Aslmore.     Ys- 
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trad  Alun.  Caer  Alun,  Haverfordwest  {Th.  Williams.)  Coed 
Alun,  Caernarvonshire.    Penalun  yn  Nyfed. 

Alwen  (fl.),  in  Denbighshire,  falls  into  the  Dee.  (Uywarch 
Hen  in  Marwnad  Cynddylan.)  Llewelyn  Ddu  was  lord  of  Uwch 
Alwen,  and  kept  his  court  at  a  place  called  Cynwyd.    («/".  D.) 

Allmon  (pL  Ellmyn),  an  Alman  or  German ;  but  AlUmon  is 
literally  a  highland  man  or  High  German.  All  authors  agree 
that  the  Alemanni  were  a  particular  nation  of  Germans,  distinct 
from  them.  The  Britains  distinguished  the  Nort-myn  from  tlie 
AlU-myn,  The  Germans  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
%to,,Almain8 ;  but  call  themselves  TtoUshmen,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  name  German,    ( Verstegan,) 

Allt,  a  very  ancient  Celtic  word  signifying  the  ascent  or  side 
of  a  mountain ;  and  from  hence  the  Romans  borrowed  their  altus 
by  adding  us.  It  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  places  in 
Britain  which  have  that  signification,  as  Allt  Faelwc,  yng  Ngher- 
edigion ;  probably  Allt  Fadoc  (^Triades,  Meirch,  1) ;  yr  Allt  Kudd ; 
yr  Allt  Wen  or  All  wen ;  Allt  y  Crib ;  yr  Allt  Goch ;  Allmor, 
Alltmor.  Almeria,  a  city  and  port  of  Spain,  called  fix)m  hence. 
AJso  in  compounds  in  the  ends  of  words,  as  Pen'r  Allt,  y  Ben- 
allt,  yr  Alltben,  the  Alices  (yr  AUpen),  y  Wenallt,  y  Felalit,  y 
Faelallt,  y  Goedallt,  y  HiraUt,  Allt  Gadwallawn.  Allt  Cwm- 
bobus,  a  gentleman's  seat  in  I^. 

Allt  Meliden  (nom.  loci).  Prebend  of  Allt  Meliden  at  St 
Asaph. 

Alltgrug,  in  Ilangwig,  Glamorgan. 

Alltmor,  the  seventh  battle  of  liewelj^  ap  lorwerth,  near 
Pennal.    {Cylch,  Llewelyn,)     **  Pennal-dir  angir  angerdd.'* 

Alltran,  a  rock  near  Holyhead. 

Alltud  Bedegog  :  vid.  Oallii,  Our  books  of  genealogies  make 
tliis  man  to  be  father  of  St  Elian,  who  was  the  founder  of  a 
monastery  in  Anglesey.  Qu.,  whether  he  was  not  the  same  with 
lUvdus,  who  was  head  and  founder  of  a  famous  college  in  Mor- 
gan wg  at  Lantwit  ?    Vid.  JElian  and  JSilian, 

Ambiorix,  a  commander  of  the  Gauls ;  first  a  captain  of  the 
Eburones.     (Ccesar,) 

Ambri,  Amesbury.   Mynydd  Ambri,'Dinas  Ambri,  Amesbury. 

Ambrones,  some  nation.    Nennius  interprets  this  name  by 
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Ald-Saxonum,  or  Old  Saxons,  which  Paulinus,  Archbishop  of 
York,  baptized.  (Nennius,c.lxiii.)  But  Ainsworth  says  they  were 
a  people  of  Switzerland,  whose  country  being  drowned,  turned 
thieves  ;  from  which  ill  men  were  called  Ambrones. 

Amddyfrwys  :  lianamddyfrwys  or  Llanamddyfri,  vulgo  Lan- 
dovery. 

Amgoed,  one  of  the  three  commots  of  Cantref  Daugleddeu, 
(Price's  BescripL) 

Amhafal  (fl.).     Llywarch  Hen  in  Marwnad  Cynddylan. 

Amhinioo,  a  lordship  in  Ceretica;  or  Anhiniog,  Anhunoc. 

(Price's  Descript) 

I'nhiniog  olndog  wledd 

Mi  af ;  yno  mae  f  annedd. — Beio  ap  leuan  Bu. 

Ami,  verch  ArgL  Herbert. 

Amlawdd  Wledig  [married  Gwen,  daughter  of  Cunedda 
Wledig.—  W.  R] 

Amlwch,  a  village  and  church  in  Anglesey.  Qu.,  whether  a 
llyn  or  llwch  there  ?     Llyn  Mynydd  Trysglwj^i. 

Amman  :  vid.  Cwm  Amman,  in  Uandeilo,  Carmarthenshire. 

Ammwlch  :  Cefn  Ammwlch,  a  place  in  Ueyn ;  from  an  and 
bwlch,  q.  d.  cyfa, 

Ammwyn,  defender  (Celt.),  a  title  of  Jupiter.  By  the  Romans 
Latinised  Ammon  or  Hammon.  Teml  lou  Ammwyn,  i,  e.,  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Ammwyn  Garthan  :  qu.,  whether  the  name  of  a  place  where 

Gruffydd  ap  Cynan  ap  Owain  Gwynedd  fought  a  battle  and 

burnt  it  ? 

Molais  rwyf  Cemais  camre  ysgaylan 

Yn  ammwyn  garthan  gyrch  i  dandde. 

Prydydd  y  Moch^  i  Gr.  ap  Cjnan  ap  Ow.  Gwynedd. 

Amwjm  Ednob  and  Ammwyn  Elfael,  in  Cynddelw  in  Marwnad 
Cadw.  ap  Madawc. 

Amode,  verch  Howel  ap  Ivan. 

Amrel,  an  admiral.  This  word  seems  to  be  but  of  modem 
use  in  Wales.  The  British  word  for  an  admiral,  in  King  Arthur's 
time,  when  the  British  navy  was  in  its  height  (about  A.D.  520), 
was  llyngesawCy  from  llynges,  a  navy,  or  llyngesatar,  a  navy  man. 
(Vid.  Triades,  20.)   But  the  original  Celtic  word  for  chief  admiral 
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seeiDS  to  be  penaig,  q.  d.  pen  eigion,  L  e.,  head  of  the  ocean, 
though  used  for  any  principal  officer  after  we  had  lost  our  navy. 

Amwn  Ddu,  breuin  Groeg  [Graweg]  :  vid.  Tewdric, 

Am WYTHIG,  or  Amwyddig,  from  gwijdd,  surrounded  with  woods 
or  shrubs :  hence  Shrewsbury  or  Shrubsbury,  anciently  Pengwern 
Bowys. 

An  AN,  verch  Aneurin.    ( TV.  74.) 

Anan  (n.  f.).  Anan,  merch  Meic  Mygotwas,  un  o*r  tair  gohoy w 
riain.    (Tr.  74.)  * 

Anarad,  id.  quod  Anaraivd. 

Anarad,  Merfyn,  Cadell, 
A  droed  i  wr  edryd  well  ? — Or,  ap  Llewelyn  Vychan, 

Anabawd,  the  name  of  the  sixth  prince  of  Wales  in  A.D.  877, 
son  of  Eodri  Mawr.  Not  corrupted  fi-om  ffonoratus,  as  Camden 
suggests,  but  derived  from  a'n  or  ein,  and  aratvd^  q.  d.  our  ora- 
tor ;  as  we  say  ^'a'ti  dwylo"  for  "ag  ein  dwylo". 

Anarawd  ap  Gr.  ap  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales,  a.d.  1142. 

Anarawd,  arglwydd  Emwythig  in  King  Arthur's  time. 

Anawan.    Scr, 

Andras,  king  of  Britain  ;  Androgius. 

Andrau  or  Andrew  (but  in  my  copy  Andryw)^  the  fiftieth 
king  of  Britain ;  from  an  and  derwydd  or  drv^wydd,  a  druid. 

Androencs. 

Aneu.    Sct. 

Anevrin  or  Aneuryn  (n.  pr.  v.),  a  poet  of  this  name,  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  510.  In  Nennius,  A't/mw ;  Sir  Tho.  Br., 
Enerin,  Aneuryn  or  Aneiryn  Gwawdrydd,  Medeym  Beinld; 
he  was  killed  by  Eidyn  mab  Einygan.  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd  calls 
him  Myehdeym  Beirdd.    {Triades,  38,  39,  74.) 

Angaw  (n.  L),  Anjou  in  Gaul. 

Angell,  a  river.     Aber  Angell,  Meirion. 

Angharad  or  Angharat  (n.  f.).  Angharat  Ton  Felen,  merch 
Ilhydderch  Hael,  un  o'r  tair  gohojrw  riain.     ( JV.  74.) 

Angharad  lea  ad  lewych 

Yngliaer  Duw  mae  'Ngharad  wych. 

Angharad  ach  Evrog  Gadarn. 
Angharad  ach  Colion.     Sn: 


^nhufak^iix  €nmhmx!i. 
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OR  BEOMFIELD,  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  lAL 

OR  YALE,  AND  CHIRKLAND, 

IN    THE    PKINCIPALITT   OF    POWYS    FADOG. 
{ConHvuti  from  p.  267.) 


THE   BRYN. 

This  township,  which  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
fihangel  ym  Mlodwel,  was  the  inheritance  of  Ithel,  who 
was  called  Lord  of  the  Bryn.  He  married  Annesta, 
daughter  of  Cynfyn  ab  G wrystan,  and  sister  of  Bleddyn 
ab  Cynfyn  ab  Gwrystan,  Prince  of  Powys.  By  this  lady 
Ithel  had  issue  a  son,  Ednowain  ab  Ithel,  Lord  of  the 
Bryn,  who  bore,  argent,  three  wolves  passant  in  pale 
«a6/e,  collared  of  the  field.  Other  heralds  state,  however, 
that  he  bore,  argent,  three  greyhounds  courant  sable, 
collared  of  the  field.  He  married  Generys,  daughter  of 
Rhys  Sais,  Lord  of  Chirk,  Maelor  Saesneg,  etc.,  by 

4rrn  ssr.  Vol.  iv.  21 
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whom  he  had  issue.  One  of  his  sons  named  Gwrgeneu 
was  Lord  of  the  Bryn ;  and  one  of  his  daughters,  named 
Genhedles,  married  Gwalchmai  ab  Meilir  of  Trefeilir  in 
Cwmmwd  Malldraeth,^  son  of  Mabon  ab  larddur  ab 
Mor  ab  Tegerin,  who  was  descended  from  Cunedda 
Wledig,  King  of  North  Wales,  by  whom  she  was  the 
mother  of  Einion  ab  Gwalchmai  of  Trefeilir,  a  celebrated 
bard,  who  flourished  from  about  a.d.  1170  to  about  a.d. 
1220.  Einion  bore,  argent^  three  riding  saddles  sahlcy 
stirruped  or. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  David  ab 
Meredydd  ab  Grufiydd  ab  lenkyn  Pen,of  Pentref  Sianyd 
or  Pentref  Siencjm,  was  Lord  of  the  Bryn.* 


The  parish  of  West  Felton  is  also  in  the  lordship  of 
Oswestry,  as  is  likewise  the  parish  of  Rhwytyn,  or 
Ruyton  of  the  Eleven  Towns,  which  contains  the 
eleven  townships  of  Old  Ruyton,  Cotton,  Shelfog,  Shot- 
taton,  Wykey,  Eardiston,  Tedsmore,  Rednall,  Haugh- 
ton,  Sutton,  and  Felton.®  These  townships  form  the 
manor  of  the  Eleven  Towns,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Rhiryd  Flaidd,  Lord  of  Penllyn,  Pennant  Melangell, 
Glyn,  and  the  Eleven  Towns  in  Powys,  and  Eifionydd  in 
Gwynedd.  He  bore,  vert^  a  chev,  inter  three  wolves' 
heads  erased  argent^  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Vaughans 
of  Llanuwchllyn  and  Glan  Llyn,  Lloyds  of  Y  Ddwyfaen 

*  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  16.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  281. 

^  Besides  these  townships,  the  parish  of  West  Felton  contains  the 
townships  of  Sandford^  Twyford,  and  part  of  Woolston. 
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aiid  of  Glanhafon  and  of  Trevor  Hall,  and  Lloyds  of 
Llandderfel,Vauglian  of  CefnGwyn,and  Edwards  of  Tref 
Brysg  in  Llanuwchllyn,  Owen  of  Cefn  Treflaeth  in  Llan- 
ystumdwy,  Jones  of  Helygen  in  Tegeingl,  Ellis  of  Coed 
y  Cra,  and  the  Myddletons  of  Gwaenynog  and  Chirk 
Castle,  who  bore,  argenty  on  a  bend  vert,  three  wolves' 
heads  erased  argent,  langued  gules, 

Einion  Greulawn,  Lord  of  Cruccaith  in  the  lordship 
of  Oswestry,  was  the  son  of  Einion  ab  Rhiryd  Flaidd, 
and  was  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Pentref  Aeron  in  the 
township  of  Oswestry. 

The  parish  of  Kinnerley,  which  contains  the  town- 
ships of  Kinnerley,  Argoed,  Dovaston,  Kynaston,  Maes- 
brwg  XJchaf,  Maesbrwg  Isaf,  Edgerley,  Tir  y  Coed,  and 
Osbaston,  is  also  in  the  lordship  of  Oswestry. 


KUNASTON. 


This  township  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  lor- 
werth  Goch,  Lord  of  Mochnant  (see  Cantref  Rhaiadr). 
His  eldest  son,  Sir  Gruffydd,  who  was  a  Knight  of 
Rhodes,  succeeded  to  his  estates  in  the  parish  of  Kin- 
nerley, and  resided  at  Cae  Howel  in  this  parish.  He 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "Y  Marchog 
Gwyllt  o  Gae  Howel"  (the  Wild  Knight  of  Cae  Howel), 
and  married  Mallt,  daughter  of  leuan  Goch  ab  Gruffydd 
Goch  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Rhys  ab  Rhydderch  ab  Rhys  ab 
Cadifor  ab  Dyfnwal  ;^  but  according  to  others,^  Mallt 
was  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  leuan  Goch  ab 
Howel  ab  David  ab  Madog,  by  whom  he  was  father  of 
Gruffydd  Fychan  of  Cae  Howel,  who  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Robert,  Lord  of  Bulkeley  in  Cheshire  (who 
was  living  in  a.d.  1241),  by  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  of 
Warrington ;  by  v/hom  he  was  father  of  Gruffydd 
Kunaston  of  Tregynffordd,  Kunaston,  Cae  Howel,  and 
Yr  Ystog  (Stoke)  near  EUesmere,  who  married  Gwen, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  lorwerth  ab  Gruffydd  ab 
Heilyn  ab  Meurig  ab  leuan  ab  Adda  Goch  ab  Cyn- 

1  Harl.  MS.  2299.  »  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  i,  p.  326. 
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wrig  of  Y  Fron  Goch  (now  called  Celynog)  in  Moch- 
nant,  son  of  Pasgen  ab  Gwyn  ab  Gruflfydd,  Lord  of 
Cegidfa ;  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Philip  Kynaston  of 
Yr  Ystog,  who  married  Gwerfyl,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Roger  Fychan,  second  son  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Powys,  Knight  of  Rhodes  and  Lord  of  Whittington ; 
by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons  :  1,  Madog  Kynaston, 
who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Kynaston  family ;  2,  leuan ;  3,  Morgan,  who  had  Cae 
Howel ;  and  a  daughter,  Angharad,  the  wife  of  leuaf 
ab  Madoff  ab  Cadwgan  Ddu,  ab  Cadwgan  Goch,  ab  Y 
Gwion,  ab  Hwfa,  ab  Ithel  Felyn,  Lord  of  lal.^ 


MAESBRWG- 

The  first  person  mentioned  in  the  genealogies  as  Lord 
of  Maesbrwg  was  Cadwgan  Fychan  ab  Cadwgan.  He 
bore,  azurCy  a  boar's  head  couped  argent^  tusked  or,  and 
langued  gules.  His  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Eva, 
married  Idnerth  Benfras,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Uchtryd,  Lord  of  Cyfeiliog  and  part  of  Meir- 
ionydd,  the  son  of  Edwyn  ab  Goronwy,  Prince  of 
Tegeingl.  The  arms  assigned  to  Idnerth  were,  argent^ 
a  cross  flory  engrailed  sable  inter  four  Cornish  choughs 
ppr.;  on  a  chief  azure^  a  boar's  head  couped  argent^ 
tusked  or,  and  langued  gules.     By  right  of  his  wife, 

^  Cae  Cyriog  MS. 
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Eva,  he  became  Lord  of  Maesbrwg,  and  was  ancestor  of 
the  Bromfields  of  Brjn  y  Wiwer  in  the  parish  of  Rhiw- 
fabon,  Lloyds  of  Maen  Gwynedd  in  Mochnant  and  of 
Glan  Tanad  Uchaf,  Wynns  of  Abercynllaith  in  Llan- 
gedwyn,  Humphries  of  Glan  Alwen  in  Llangar,  Maerdy 
in  Gwyddelwem,  and  Llwyn  in  Llanfyllin,  Lloyds  of 
Llanarmon  Mynydd  Mawr,  Griffiths  of  BronGain,  Lloyds 
of  Bryngwyn,  IJoyds  of  Mathrafal,  and  Lewis  of  Gil. 

Ninth  in  descent  from  Idnerth  was  leuan  of  Caer 
Einion,  who  bore,  argent,  a  lion  rampant  and  canton 
sahle.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  Owens  of  Llynlloedd, 
Woodhouse,  and  Condover,  and  the  Davieses  of  Rhiw- 
argor  in  Llanwddyn.  Some  genealogists  state  that  leuan 
of  Caer  Einion  had  a  son  named  David  Aber,  who  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Griffiths  of  Broniarth ;  but  Lewys  Dwnn 
and  Rhys  Cain^  say  that  David  Aber  was  the  son  of 
Matthew  Caer  Einion,  who  was  a  son  of  leuan  ab  lor- 
werth  ab  Howel  Grach,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Prince 
Owain  Cyfeiliog. 

The  lordship  of  Oswestry  contains  also  the  parishes 
of  Knockyn  and  Melverley,  and  the  township  of  Sych- 
din  in  the  parish  of  LlansUin. 

Besides  those  already  enumerated,  there  were  several 
other  ancient  famiHes  settled  in  the  lordship  of  Oswes- 
try, among  whom  were  the  Joneses  of  Treflodwel,  de- 
scended from  Goronwy  Ddu  of  Treflodwel,  brother  of 
Llewelyn  Ddu  of  Abertanat ;  William  ab  Rheinallt  ab 
David  of  Careg  Hwfa,  descended  from  Meredy dd,  fourth 
son  of  Ednyfed  Gam  of  Pengwern  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
gollen ;  the  Pughs  of  Ty  Ceryg  in  the  parish  of  Llan  y 
Myneich,  descended  from  Gnl^dd,  fifth  son  of  Ednyfed 
Gam  of  Pengwern ;  and  the  Joneses  of  Westyn  Rhyn 
and  Ty'n  y  Celyn  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  All  these 
families  aescend  from  Tudor  Trevor.  The  Wynns  of 
Pentref  Morgan  in  Dudleston,  and  the  Vaughans  of 
Dudleston,  descend  from  Owain  Brogyntyn. 

^  BhjB  Cain,  the  genealogist  and  historian,  was  a  native  of  Oswes* 
try,  and  a  disciple  of  William  Lleyn.  Dr.  Owen  Pnghe  states  that 
he  flourished  from  a.d.  1560-1600. 
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Y  DREWEN,  OR  WHITTINGTON. 

The  lordship  of  Y  Drewen,  Blancheville,  or  Whitting- 
ton,  comprises  the  parish  of  Whittington,  which  con- 
tains the  townships  of  Whittington,  Welsh  Franckton, 
part  of  Old  Marton,  Bergheld,  Day  well,  Fernhill,  Hind- 
ford,  Henlle,  EbnaU,  and  Halston ;  which  last  township, 
in  which  there  is  a  chapel,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

This  lordship,  of  which  all  the  lands  once  belonged 
to  Tudor  Trevor,  was  given  by  his  descendant,  Tudor 
ab  Rhys  Sais,  who  was  Loi*d  of  Whittington,  Chirk, 
Nanheudwy,  and  Maelor  Saesneg,  to  his  second  son, 
Goronwy  Befr  (the  smart  or  handsome),  sometimes  called 
Wrenoc,  who  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Ingelric,  a 
noble  Saxon  ("who  had  previously  had  a  son  named 
William,  of  whom  the  Conqueror  himself  was  father"),* 
by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons  : 

1.  Sir  William  Befr,  called  also  Sir  William  de  Powys, 
Knight  (Llwyth  Gwydd  y  Derwen),  who  had  an  only 
daughter,  named  Gwenhwyfar,  who  married  Gwarine 
de  Metz,  a  nobleman  of  Lorraine,  and  one  of  the  Lords 
Marchers,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  the  celebrated  Sir 
Fulke  Fitz  Warine.  As,  however,  by  the  British  laws, 
a  female  could  not  inherit  the  manors  or  lands  of  her 
ancestors,  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Whittington  went 
to  Sir  William  de  Powys'  next  brother.  Sir  Roger  de 

1  ArcJi.  Camh,,  1852,  p.  285. 
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Powys,  Knight  of  Rhodes,  who  bore,  vert,  a  boar  or. 
He  married  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Hwfa  ab  lorwerth  ab 
Gruffjdd  ab  leuaf  ab  Niniaf  of  Maelor  Gymraeg  {gules, 
two  lions  passant  argent  for  lorwerth  ab  Gruffydd),  by 
whom  he  had  issue  four  sons  :  1,  Sir  Maurice  or  Sir 
Meurig  Llwyd,  Knight,  and  Lord  of  Whittington,  who 
was  slain  by  Sir  Fulke  Fitz  Warine ;  and  thus,  says 
Gutyn  Owain,  the  lordship  of  Whittington  went  to 
Sir  Fulke  Fitz  Warine,^  who  had  it  confirmed  to  him 
in  A.D.  1219  by  Henry  III,  King  of  England ;  and  for 
which  confirmation  he  gave  the  King  £262  and  two 
coursers.^ 

In  an  Anglo-Norman  life  of  Sir  Fulke  Fitz  Warine, 
written  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  lorwerth  Drwyndwn, 
it  is  said,  ''dona  a  Rogero  de  Powys,  Blanche  Ville  e 
Maylour";  and  when  he  died  we  are  told  that  Llewelyn 
ab  lorwerth,  Prince  of  Wales,  regretted  his  death  "  pur 
ce  qe  Morys  fuit  son  cousyn."* 

2.  Sir  Roger  Fychan  de  Estwick,  Knight  {vert,  a  boar 
or).  He  was  declared  to  be  the  heir  of  his  brother, 
Sir  Meurig  Llwyd,  Knight,  by  a  deed  of  settlement 
made  by  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
confirmed  by  Henry  III,  King  of  England.  He  left 
issue,  besides  a  daughter  named  Gwerfyl,  who  married 
Philip  Ky naston  of  Stocks,  ancestor  of  tne  late  Sir  John 
Roger  Kynaston  of  Hardwicke,  Bart.,  a  son  and  heir 
called  Meredydd,  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Gwerfyl, 
married  leuan  Foel  ab  Gwilym  ab  Cynwrig  Sais  ab 
Cynwrig  ab  Owain  ab  Bleddyn  ab  Tudor  ab  Rhys  Sais.* 

3.  Owain  ab  Sir  Roger  de  Powys,  who  had  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress  named  Gwerfyl,  who  married 
Einion,  a  son  of  Gwilym,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Gruffydd 
ab  Gwen wynwyn,  Prince  of  Upper  Powys,  by  whom  she 
had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Agnes,  who  married 
first  leuaf  Fychan,  Constable  of  Knockyn  Castle,  son  of 
leuaf  ab  Rhun  ab  Einion  Efell,  Lord  of  Cynllaith  ;  and 

1  Cae  Cyriog  MS.  «  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  i,  p.  323. 

'  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  13,  note. 

4  Cae  Cyriog  MS. ;  Add.  MSS.  0864-6. 
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secondly,  Sir  John  Hanmer,  Knight,  Constable  of  Car- 
narvon Castle  in  the  time  of  Edward  I ;  and 

4.  Gk>ronwy  ab  Sir  Roger  de  Powys,  who  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Pentref  Madog  in  Dudleston, 
of  whom  an  aocoimt  has  been  already  given. 


III.  The  third  son  of  Goronwy  ab  Tudor  ab  Rhys  Sais 
was  Sir  Jonas  of  Penley  in  Maelor  Saesneg,  Knight 
(Llwyth  Llanerch  Banna),  who  bore,  azurCy  three  boars 

{)assant  in  pale  argent,  tusked  and  unguled  or,  and 
angued  guhs.  He  married  Gwladys,  daughter  of  Jen- 
kyn  ab  Adam  Herbert,  Lord  of  Gwern  Ddu,  and  Gwen- 
llian  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Aaron  ab  Rhys  ab  Bledri, 
ELnight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
five  sons  :  1,  YnyT,who  had  Penley;  2,  David ;  3,Gwil- 
ym ;  4,  Rhiryd ;  5,  Goronwy ;  6,  Llewelyn,  third  in  de- 
scent from  whom  was  leuan  Llwyd  ab  Llewelyn  ab 
David,  whose  daughter  and  heuress,  EUiw,  married 
Gruffydd  ab  Madog  ab  Einion,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Broinfields  of  Bryn  y  Wiwer  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwfabon. 
Ynyr  of  Penley,  the  eldest  son,  married  and  had  issue : 
l,Gruflfydd ;  2,  Rhiryd,  who  had  Penley ;  and  3,  Ithel. 
Rhiryd  of  Penley,  the  second  son,  had  three  sons : 
1,  David  Goch  ;^  2,  Tudor,  who  had  Penley,  which  he  left 
to  his  daughter  and  coheiress,  Margaret,  who  married 
David  Dimog,  alias  Deio  ab  Madog,  of  Willington  in  the 
parish  of  Hanmer,  of  the  house  of  Tudor  Trevor,  and 
ancestor  of  the  present  Edward   Dymoke  of  Penley 

1  Harl.  MS.  4181. 
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Hall,  Esq. ;  and  3,  David/  whose  daughter  and  heiress, 
Annesta,  married  Philip  Hanmer,  son  of  Sir  John  Han- 
mer,  Knt.,  Constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son.  Sir  David  Hanmer,  Knt.,  who  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  England  in  a.d.  1383. 

David  Goch,  the  eldest  son  of  Rhiryd  of  Penley,  was 
father  of  Sir  Matthew  Goch,  Knt.,  who  was  born  in  a.d. 
1386  (10  Richard  II),  a  most  valiant  and  renowned  sol- 
dier, and  Governor  of  Tanceaux,  Le  Hermitage,  Tanque- 
ville,  and  Liseaux.  Being  at  last  sent  by  the  Lord 
Scales  to  assist  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Londoners 
against  the  arch-rebel  Jack  Cade,  he  was  slain  on  Lon- 
don Bridge,  valiantly  fighting  in  defence  of  the  King 
and  city,  July  4,  a.d.  1450,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  (by  Margaret, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Bryan  de  Harley,  Knt.,  Lord 
of  Brampton  Bryan  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Harleys  Earls  of  Oxford)  of  Rhys  Mowdde, 
Lord  of  Castell  Edwyn,  ab  Rhys  Mowdde  ab  David 
Mowdde,  ab  David  ab  Gruffydd  Foel,  Lord  of  Castell 
Edwyn,  son  of  Ifor  ab  Cadifor  ab  Gwaethfoed,  Lord  of 
Cardigan,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  three  sons,  Geofirey 
Goch,  Matthew  Goch,  and  David  Goch,  and  a  daughter 
named  Margaret. 

Geofirey  Goch,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  when  his 
father  was  fifty-three.  He  had  an  estate  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  he  obtained  through 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Avery 
Traheme,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  was  ancestor  of  the  Goughs 
of  Alvingham.* 

In  A.D.  1220  the  castle  of  Whittington  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  Welsh,  as  we  may  infer  from  Henry 
having  given  Sir  Fulke  Fitz  Warine  permission  to  fortify 
it.  Tne  memory  of  this  is  still  preserved  in  a  room  in 
the  gateway,  by  a  figure  of  a  knight  on  horseback 

*  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  811. 

'  Harl.  MS.  4181,  where  a  very  full  aceonnt  of  tbe  Goch  or  Gongh 
family  is  given  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 
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coarsely  painted  on  the  wall,  with  the  following  lines, 
now  almost  obliterated,  placed  beneath  : 

This  was  Sir  Ffoalke  Fitz  Warren,  late  a  great  and  valiant  knigbt. 
Who  kept  the  Britons  still  in  awe,  and  ofttimes  put  to  flight. 
He  of  this  castle  owner  was,  and  held  it  by  command 
Of  Henry,  late  surnaraed  the  Third,  then  king  of  all  this  land. 
His  grandfather,  a  Lorrainer,  by  fame  was  mnch  befriended, 
Who  Peverley's  dau*r  took  to  wife,  from  whom  this  Ffoalke  de- 
scended. 
.    His  ancient  feats  of  chivalry  in  annals  are  recorded ; 

Oar  king  of  England  afterwards,  him  baron  made  and  lorded.^ 

YDref  Wen,  orWhittington,  was  celebrated  by  Lly- 
warch  Hen  as  the  place  where  Cynddylan,  King  of 
Powys,  was  slain  in  a.d.  613.* 

Gutyn  Owain,  the  historian  of  the  Abbeys  of  Basing- 
werk  and  Strata  Florida,  who  was  "  Pencerdd"  and  bard 
to  David  ab  leuan  ab  lorwerth,  abbot  of  Valle  Crucis,* 
and  also  to  the  abbots  of  the  two  first  mentioned  monas- 
teries, lived  at  Traian  in  this  lordship.  He  was  a  great 
herald  and  genealogist,  and  wrote  an  epitome  of  the 
British  history,  which  was  preserved  in  Basingwerk 
Abbey,  and  from  this  circumstance  was  called  Llyfr  Du 
Basing,  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Tay- 
lor Griffith  of  Wrexham,  Esq.  Gutyn  Owain  was 
nephew  of  John  ab  Richard,  abbot  of  Valle  Crucis,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  Abbot  David  ab  leuan  ab 
lorwerth.*  His  pedigree,  according  io  Lewys  Dwnn,  and 
preserved  in  the  Cae  Cyriog  MSS.,  was  as  follows  :^ 

^  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  i,  p.  327. 

*  See  Arch.  Camb,,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ix,  p.  148. 

^  David,  abbot  of  Valle  Crucis,  was  the  son  of  lenan  ab  lorwerth 
ab  leuan  Beladr  ab  Y  Cethin  ab  leuan  ab  lorwerth  Fawr  ab  lor- 
werth ab  Heilyn  ab  Madog  ab  David  ab  Howel  ab  Meurig,  who  had 
half  of  Trevor  in  Nanheudwy,  fourth  son  of  Tudor  ab  Rhys  Sais, 
Lord  of  Chirk,  etc.  (Harl.  MS.  4181.)  He  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  April  26,  a.d.  1500.  He  died  in  a.d.  1503,  as  is  sup- 
posed, at  the  Abbey,  and  was  probably  buried  there ;  where  it  is 
presumed  he  lived,  on  account  of  having  no  episcopal  palace  left 
standing  in  his  diocese,  since  it  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Owain 
Glyndwr.     (Willis*  Survey  of  St.  Asaph,) 

^  Harl.  MS.  4181. 

^  The  Cae  Cyriog  MSS.  contain  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
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TRAIAN. 

Gutyn  Owain  ab  Huw  ab  Owain  ab  lorwerth  ab 
Hwfa  Llwyd  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Adda  ab  Tegwared  ab  lor- 
werth ab  Trahaiam  ab  Cynddelw  ab  Rhiryd  ab  Pod  ab 
Pasgen  ab  Helig  ab  Glanawg  ab  Gwgan  Gleddyfrudd, 
son  of  Caradog  Freichfras,  King  of  Fferlis  and  Breck- 
nock, and  one  of  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  who  bore,  sable,  a  chev.  inter  three  spears'  heads 
aryent,  the  points  imbrued  proper. 

According  to  the  books  of  Thomas  ab  leuan,  the  above 
Hwfa  Llwyd  was  the  son  of  Gruffydd  Goch  ab  David 
ab  Tegwared. 

David  ab==Tangwy8tl,  daughter  of  Madog  ab  Cyfoerth  ab  Cuhelyn  ab 
Tegwared  |  Llywarch  ab  Llywarch  Qoch  ab  Llywarch  Uolbwrch.   Vert, 

ia  stag  trippant  argent,  attired  aad  unguled  or 
Qocn= 


I  I        I 

Hwfa  ==GwenlliaD, daughter  of  lorwerth  ab  Meilir  Goch     Madog    Tudur 


Llwjd 


ab  Meilir  ab  Rhjs  Goch  ab  Rhys  Gethin,  Lord    Llwyd     Llwyd 
of  Llanymddyfri.     Argent,  a  lion  rampt.  sable, 
armed,  langued,  and  crowned  ffules 


Iorwerth=Agne8,  d.  of  Gruffydd  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Meilir  Eyton,    Gruffydd 
Lord  of  Eyton,  Erlisham,  and  Borasham.    Ermine,        Goch 
a  lion  rampt.  azure,  armed  and  langued  gules^ 

0wain== 


genealogies  and  family  history,  collected  by  John  Griffiths  of  Cae 
Cyriog,  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwfabon,  Esq.,  who  died  in  A.D.  1698, 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  heir  and  representative, 
Thomas  Taylor  Griffith  of  Wrexham,  Cae  Cyriog,  and  Pennant  y 
Belan,  Esq.,  by  whom  they  were  most  kindly  lent  to  me.  They  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  the  history  of  Powys  Fadog,  and  contain  many 
of  the  lost  pedigrees  of  Lewys  Dwnn,  particularly  those  of  the 
families  of  Trevor  of  Trevor  Hall,  Jones  of  Llwyn  Onn,  and  Lloyds 
of  Plas  Madog  J  which  last  place  is  called  by  Lewys  Dwnn,  Plas 
Madog  Warwyn,  from  Madog  Warwyn,  the  eldest  son  of  Elidir  ab 
Rhys  Sais,  Lord  of  Eyton.  The  Llyjfr  Qoch  o  Bowys  and  other 
volumes  of  genealogies  by  Lewys  Dwnn  are  now  lost;  but  Mr.  John 
Griffiths  and  Mr.  John  Davies  of  Rhiwlas  had  access  to  them.  (Lewys 
Dwnn,  vol.  i,  introduction,  pp.  30,  31.) 
^  Eyton  Pedigree. 
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Huw  ab  Owain==  David  ab  Owain== 

!  L 

kvid    Gruffvdd  ab  Huw  ab  Owain.    Anirhi 


David  Gruffjrdd  ab  Huw  ab  Owain,  Angharad,  coheireu,  ax.  Llewelyn, 

ab  ali<is  Gutyn   Owain,  ob.  in  second  son  of  Gruffydd  ab  Rhys  ab 

Huw  A.D.  14 — ,  and  was  buried  at  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  Lloyd  of 

ab  Strata  Florida  Abbey  Bryn  Cunallt 

Owain  | 

Gwenllian,  uz.  Howel  Fycnan  ab  Howel/  of  Oswestry. 

It  is  uncertain  when  Gutyn  Owain  died,  but  we  find 
that  "the  first  step"  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  1485,  was  a  com- 
mission issued  to  the  Abbot  of  Llanegwestl,  or  Valle 
Crucis  ;  Dr.  Owen  Pool,  Canon  of  Hereford ;  and  John 
King,  Herald  at  Arms ;  "  to  make  inquisition  concern- 
ing Owain  Tudur",  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Powel,  in  his 
HistoHe  ofCarnbria,  printed  in  a. D.  1584,  mentions  this 
commission,  and  states  that  "the  commissioners, coming 
into  Wales,  travelled  in  that  matter,  and  used  the  helps 
of  Sir  John  Leiaf  (a  priest),  Guttyn  Owain  Bardh,  and 
Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn  ab  leuan  Fychan  of  Llanerch,  co. 
Denbigh,  and  others,  in  search  of  the  Brytish  or  Welsh 
bookes  of  petigrees,  out  of  which  they  drew  his  perfect 
genealogie."* 

The  Lloyds  of  Ebnall,  in  this  lordship,  were  descended 
from  Owain  Brogyntjm.  Edward  Lloyd,  the  last  male 
heir  of  this  family,  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Mary,  who  married  Edward  Lloyd  of  Llwyn  y  Maen. 
Traian  once  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Ithel 
Felyn,  lord  of  lal. 

CANTREP  RHAIADR. 

III.  Cantref  Rhaiadr  contained  the  three  comots  of : 
1,  Mochnant  Is  Rhaiadr ;  2,  Cynllaith ;  and  3,  Nan- 
heudwy. 

1.  The  comot  of  Mochnant  Is  Rhaiadr,  together  with 
that  of  Mochnant  Uwch  Khaiadr  in  Cantref  y  Fyrnwy, 

1  Howel  of  Oswestry  died  in  a.d.  1481.     (Harl.  MS.  2299.) 
*  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  i,  xiv. 
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once  belonged  to  lorwerth  Goch,  a  younger  son  of  Prince 
Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn.  This  chieftain  fought,  together 
with  the  other  Welsh  princes,  at  the  battle  of  Crogen 
in  A.D.  1163,  against  the  English  ;  but  soon  afterwards 
he  appears  to  have  sided  with  Henry  II,  in  consequence 
of  which  Owain,  Lord  of  Mechain  Is  Coed,  a  son  of 
Prince  Madog  ab  Meredydd,  and  his  cousin  Owain  Cyf- 
eiliog,  in  a.d.  1164,  took  the  whole  territory  of  their 
uncle,  lorwerth  Goch,  and  shared  it  between  them ;  so 
that  Mochnant  Uwch  Rhaiadr  feU  to  Owain  Cyfeiliog, 
and  Mochnant  Is  Rhaiadr  to  Owain  ab  Madog. 

lorwerth  Goch,  who  had  also  parts  of  Tre  'r  Main, 
Burgedin,  Hope  in  Teirtref,  and  Whittington,  married 
Maude,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  de  Manley,  of  Cheshire, 
Knight,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  three  sons  :  1,  Sir  Gruff- 
ydd,  who  was  a  Knight  of  Rhodes  and  ancestor  of  the 
Kynaston  family;  2,  lorwerth  Fychan,  Baron  of  Main 
in  Meifod,  the  ancestor  of  Llewelyn  Foelgrwn,  Baron  of 
Main,  who  bore,  argent^  a  lion  passant  sahle  in  a  border 
indented  guleSy  from  whom  descended  the  Parrys  of 
Main,  the  Matthewses  of  Trefnannau,  the  Maurices  of 
Bryn  y  Gwaliau  and  Bodynfol,  the  Lords  Lilford,  and 
the  Powyses  of  Berwick ;  and  3,  Howel  of  Cae  HoweL 

Besides  these,  lorwerth  Goch  had  also  an  illegitimate 
son,  Madoff  Goch  of  Mawddwy.  This  chieftam  bore, 
argent^  a  dievron  party  per  pale  gules  and  azure  inter 
three  falcons  sahUy  the  left  leg  of  each  lifted  up,  their 
beaks  and  right  legs  of  the  third,  and  a  trefoil  over  the 
head  of  each  azure.  These  were  the  arms  of  Lly  warch 
ab  Cadfan ;  and  Madog  Goch  wore  them  when  he  killed 
Llywarch  ;  and  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth.  Prince  of  Wales, 
gave  these  arms,  as  well  as  the  lands  of  Llywarch  ab 
Cadfan,  to  Madog  Goch.^  The  Owens  of  Trefeilir  and 
Llangristiolus,  in  Cwmmwd  Malldraeth,  are  lineally  de- 
scended from  Madog  Goch. 

Mochnant  Is  Rhaiadr  contains  part  of  the  parish  of 
Llanarmon  Mynydd  Mawr,  the  townships  of  Llanged- 
wyn  and  Scrwgan  in  the  parish  of  Llangedwyn,  portions 

^  Cae  Cyriog  MSS. 
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of  the  parishes  of  Llanannon  Dyffryn  Ceiriog,  and  Llan- 
gadwaladr,  and  the  townships  of  Tre  'r  Llan,  Trewern, 
Henfachau,  Banhadla  Uchaf,  Banhadla  Isaf,  Trefeiliw, 
Trebys  Fawr,  Trebys  Fach,  Garth  Eiyr,  and  Brithdir,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanrhaiadr  ym  Mochnant/  and  part  of  the 
parish  of  Llan  y  Myneich. 


HENFACHAU. 

In  the  time  of  Madog  ab  Gruffydd  Maelor,  Prince  of 
Powys,  Cadwgan  y  Saethydd  of  Mochnant  was  Lord  of 
Henfachau.  He  bore,  argenty  a  chevron  gule^  inter 
three  pheons  pointed  to  the  centre  sable.  He  was  the 
son  of  Rhiryd  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Rhiryd,  second  son  of 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn,  Prince  of  Powys,  by  his  fourth  con- 
sort, who  was  a  daughter  of  Gruffydd  ab  Carwed  ab 
Alaw  of  Llwydiarth  in  Mon.  Carwed  bore,  sable,  an 
oak  tree  fructed  or,  the  stem  crossed  by  two  arrows 
pointed  upwards,  saltirewise,  argent  He  married 
Angharad  Fechan,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Gruffydd/ 
third  son  of  Meilir  Eyton,  Lord  of  Eyton  {ermine ,  a  lion 
rampant  azure ),  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Goronwy, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord  of  Henfachau.  He 
married  Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of  David  ab  Howel 
Fychan  ab  Howel  ab  leuaf.  Lord  of  Arwystli  {gules,  a 

*  Mont.  Coll.,  vol.  iv,  p.  201. 

*  Gruffydd  married  Angharad,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Llewelyn 
ab  Menrig  ab  Caradog  ab  lestyn  ab  Gwrgant,  Prince  of  Glamorgan, 
who  bore,  gules,  three  chevronells  argent. 
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lion  rampant  argent,  crowned  or),  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  Eva,  who  married  Cuhelyn 
ab  Rhun  ab  Einion  Efell,  Lord  of  Cynllaith. 


RHOSWNOG   IN   POWYS. 

Besides  Cadwgan  y  Saethydd,  Rhiryd  ab  Cadwgan 

had  another  son  named  Ithel,  who  by his  wife, 

daughter  of  Meredydd  ab  lorwerth  ab  Llywarch  ab 
BrAn,  Lord  of  Cwmmwd  Menai  (by  Angharad  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Howel  ab  Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn 
ab  Cynfyn),  had  issue  a  son,  Howel  ab  Ithel,  Lord  of 
HhoBwnog,'  or,  according  to  others.  Lord  of  Khos  and 
Khufoniog,°  who  bore,  argent,  a  rose  gules,  seeded  or. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  ab  Cadwgan 
ab  Cadwaladr  and  Grufiydd  ab  Einion,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  coheiresses  ; 

1.  Margaret,  wife  of  Howel  ab  Cynwrig  Fychan  ab 
Cynwrig  ab  Llywarch  ab  Heilyn,  descended  from  March- 
weithiaD,  Lord  of  Is  Aled,  who  bore,  gules,  a  lion  ramp- 
ant argent,  armed  and  langued  aziire;  and  the  ancestor 
of  the  Wynnes  of  Foelas,  Prices  of  Rhiwlas  in  Penllyn, 
etc. 

2.  Annesta,  wife  of  Cadwgan  Goch  ab  Y  Gwion  ab 
Hwfa  ab  Ithel  Felyn,  Lord  of  lal,'  who  bore,  sable,  on 

1  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  343.  »  Harl.  MS.  2299. 

»  Ibid.    Cue  Cyriog  MSS. 
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a  chevron,  inter  three  goats'  heads  erased  oVy  three  tre- 
foils of  the  field. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  on  the  authority  of  the  HarL 
MS.  2299, 1  stated  that  Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn  had  but 
one  son,  named  Howel,  who  was  illegitimate  ;*  but  the 
same  authority  also  states  that  Grulfydd  Hiraethog,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  books  of  pedigrees,  says  that 
Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn,  by  his  first  consort,  Hunydd, 
had  a  third  son  named  Howel,  who,  I  think,  must  nave 
been  the  father  of  Angharad,  the  wife  of  Meredydd  ab 
lorwerth  of  Cwmmwd  Menai  in  Anglesey  ;  for  Lewys 
Dwnn*  expressly  states  that  she  was  an  heiress,  which 
she  could  not  have  been  had  she  been  the  daughter  of 
the  illegitimate  Howel,  who  had  two  sons,  Meredydd 
and  leuan ;  and  I  also  think  that  it  must  have  been 
Howel,  the  third  legitimate  son  of  Meredydd  ab  Bledd- 
yn, who  was  slain  by  his  own  men  in  A.D.  1140.' 

1  Arch.  Camh.,  Oct.  1872,  p.  295.. 

^  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  207. 

'  I  find  that  I  am  further  corroborated  in  this  view  bj  an  extract 
from  Robert  Yaughan's  great  Book  of  Pedigrees^  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  obh'gingly  sent  me  by  H.  R.  Hughes  of 
Kinmael  Park,  Esq.  In  this  book  it  is  stated  that  Meredydd  ab 
Bleddyn  had  a  legitimate  son,  named  Howel,  by  his  first  consort, 
Hunydd,  the  daughter  of  Eunydd. 

(To  he  eofUinued,) 
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In  Llowes  churchyard,  Radnorshire,  is  a  singular  monu- 
ment. It  consists  of  a  stone  of  great  weight  and  size, 
standing  in  an  upright  position,  to  the  south  of  the 
church,  close  to  the  pathway,  and  measures  in  height, 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  about  7  feet  4^  inches. 
Increasing  in  width  gradually  from  the  top  downwards, 
it  measures  at  the  top  only  27  inches  across,  while  at 
the  bottom  it  reaches  a  width  of  36  inches.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  plan  adopted  in  the  case  of  coffin- 
lids  was  the  reverse  of  this.  There  the  coffin-lids  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  crosses  in  relief  on  them,  diminished 
in  width  from  the  top  downwards.  I  believe  this  was 
a  universal  rule.  Following  likewise  the  same  plan  in 
its  thickness  as  its  width,  this  stone  increases  in  thick- 
ness from  10  inches  at  the  summit  to  10^  inches  at  the 
base.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Moll  Walbec",-  and  on 
either  side  a  cross  is  carved.  On  the  side  facing  east 
is  a  cross  of  very  irregular  geometrical  pattern,  consist- 
ing of  semilunar  compartments,  lozenges,  and  triangles. 
Almost  every  lozenge  and  triangle  diiBPers  in  size  and 
shape  from  its  corresponding  one;  and  they  are  evi- 
dently simply  arranged  with  the  idea  of  getting  in  so 
many  of  each,  to  make  out  the  pattern,  without  any 
attempt  at  true  symmetrical  arrangement.  The  semi-i 
lunar  compartments  are  cut  in  to  a  depth  of  2  inches,  a 
greater  depth  than  the  rest  of  the  pattern.  On  the 
west  side  is  a  Latin  cross  with  bifurcated  arms,  cut  in 
to  a  depth  of  3  inches.  The  crosses,  in  both  cases  fol- 
lowing the  increase  in  size  of  the  stone,  increase  in 
width  downwards.  The  stone,  which  is  a  limestone 
block,  partly  overgrown  with  lichens,  has  suffered  most 
on  its  west  face  trom  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  east  face.  In  the  edge  of  the 
stone,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  curious  small  hole,  2  inches 
across,  which  runs  in  3  inches,  tapering  inwards. 

4th  8BR.,  V^OL.  lY.  22 
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Having  thus  minutely  described  the  stone,  I  will  give 
part  of  its  description  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Williams 
m  his  History  of  Radnorshire.  After  giving  its  dimen- 
sions, which  are  very  inaccurate,  he  goes  on  to  say  it  is 
"carved  or  sculptured  into  the  simiUtude  of  a  human 
body.  On  its  breast  is  delineated  a  large  circle  divided 
into  four  semilunar  compartments  separated  by  rich  {sic) 
sculpture.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  a  lozenge.  The 
lower  part  of  the  body  is  decorated  with  lozenges  and 
triangles.  Its  arms  have  been  broken  off  by  accident, 
or  violence,  or  by  the  corroding  hand  of  tima*' 

What  gave  Mr.  Williams  any  grounds  for  this  fanci- 
ful description,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  He  cer- 
tainly was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  cross  ever  had 
the  arms  he  speaks  of.  It  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
trace  of  their  loss.  It  may  be  described  as  a  St.  Cuth- 
bert  s  cross  from  the  outline,  which  bears  a  similarity 
to  the  pectoral  cross  foimd  in  1827  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, and  disinterred  with  a  skeleton  supposed  to  be 
that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  by  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  together 
with  some  other  most  curious  relics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
age.  Mr.  Williams  then  giving  the  conjectures  of  others 
with  regard  to  what  this  figure  (as  he  calls  it)  is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  says,  "  some,  among  whom  was  the 
late  Theophilus  Jones,  Esq.,  supposed  that  this  formid- 
able figure  represents  Malaen,  the  British  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  war."  Then  speaking  of  the  traditional 
report,  which  he  treats  as  extremely  extravagant,  "  it 
asserts",  he  says,  "that  a  female  figure  of  gigantic 
strength,  called  Moll  Walbec,  threw  tlus  immense  stone 
out  of  her  shoe,  across  the  river  Wye,  from  Clifford 
Castle,  which  she  had  constructed  distant  about  three 
miles.  The  British  and  original  appellation  of  MoU  Wal- 
bec was  Malaen  y  Walfa,i,e.,'  the/iiry  of  the  enclosure'." 

Equally  extravagant  is  the  present  legend  of  the 
stone  as  related  to  me  by  the  old  clerk  who  has  been  in 
the  parish  for  the  last  fifty  years.  He  asserts  that  a 
duel  was  fought  between  two  members  of  families  living 
in  the  neighboui'hood,whom  he  named,  and  that  accord- 
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ingly  this  cross  was  erected  to  their  memory.  Possibly 
the  simple  cross  was  to  commemorate  the  vanquished, 
and  the  more  elaborate  one  the  victor.  In  order  to 
dismiss  this  view  of  the  matter  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  we  have  no  tradition  of  a  cross  ever 
having  been  erected  to  commemorate  a  duel,  though 
there  are  traditions  of  such  a  character  respecting  the 
great  undressed  pillar-stones  so  common  m  Ir^nd. 
There  was  an  old  Breconshire  family  of  the  name  of 
Walbeof,  but  it  is  now  long  since  extinct.  It  appears 
from  Jones'  Breconshire  that  many  slabs  were  erected 
to  their  memory,  and  one  monument  is  in  the  church  of 
Llanhamlach  near  Brecon.  Possibly  the  stone  might  have 
been  named  after  the  Walbeofs ;  but  of  course  this  is 
purely  conjectural.  It  is  said  (and  it  is  the  more  pro- 
bable derivation  of  the  word)  that  the  name  Moll  Wal- 
bec  was  derived  from  Maude  de  St.  Valerie,  the  wife 
of  William  de  Breos,  who  was  the  victim  of  King  John. 
Did  not  William  de  Breos  fly  to  Ireland  ?  and  was  not 
she  starved  to  death  with  her  children?  I  cannot 
remember  without  books  to  refer  to.  The  De  Breoses 
were  lords  of  the  district.  The  name  Moll  Walbec  has 
been  applied  by  country  people  to  the  female  corbel- 
head  (now  in  a  cottage)  taken  from  Huntington  Castle. 
It  is  likewise  a  common  habit  to  call  any  carved  corbel 
at  Hay,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  that  name.  Tak- 
ing these  last  facts  together  with  the  name  applied  to 
this  cross,  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of  Moll  Wal- 
bec was  given  by  popular  assent  to  any  stone  the 
natives  could  not  understand. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  that  the  clerk  in- 
formed me  that  this  mteresting  monument  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  destruction,  for  he  remembers,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  that  some  men  were  digging  it  up  to 
place  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  schools  ;  but  the 
late  vicar  happening  to  come  by,  stopped  the  work,  and 
ordered  the  soil  to  be  filled  in  again  round  it.  They 
had  got  down  to  a  depth  of  4  feet,  and  had  not  even 
£hen  reached  the  base  of  the  stone. 

22* 
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With  regard  to  Welsh  crosses  in  general,  they  appear 
frequently  in  the  shape  of  a  small  cross  within  a  circle, 
set  in  the  top  of  a  long  shaft,  the  latter  having  at  times 
the  interlaced  ornaments  in  compartments.  They  often 
have  inscriptions,  in  the  Romano-British  character,  to 
the  memory  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  erected ; 
but  are  destitute  of  anything  resembling  the  symbols 
of  the  Scotch  crosses,  and  differ  from  them  both  in  de- 
sign and  construction.  The  crosses  of  Ireland  differ 
widely,  too,  from  the  Scotch.  The  Irish  are  cruciform 
in  shape,  with  a  halo  or  circle  which  binds  the  arms  and 
stem  together,  of  which  we  have  only  a  few  Scotch 
examples. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
these  three  families  of  crosses,  if  I  compare  the  Llowes 
Cross  individually  with  the  drawings  of  any  one  of 
them,  I  do  not  find  one  cross  at  all  resembling  it  in  pat- 
tern. In  form  it  is  allied  most  closely  to  the  Irish. 
**  The  form  of  the  Llowes  Cross,"  the  Rev.  James  Graves, 
Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland,  writes,  "  is  distinctly  Irish ;  but 
the  ornamentation  is  not.  The  panels,  with  us,  are 
filled  up  either  with  figures  or  interlaced  work, — the 
lacertine  ornament  as  it  has  been  called." 

Going  carefully  through  the  two  splendid  volumes  of 
that  exhaustive  work,  Tlie  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scot- 
land, by  Dr.  John  Stuart^  Secretary  to  the  Spalding 
Club  (published  by  that  Club  in  the  years  1856  and 
1867),  I  found,  at  Plate  104,  a  cross  resembUng  it  partly 
in  outline ;  but  out  of  the  nearly  two  hundred  Plates  I 
did  not  come  across  one  resembling  it  at  all  in  pattern. 
I  have  corroborative  evidence,  from  two  or  three  sources, 
of  its  ornamentation  being  unknown  in  Ireland.  In 
England  and  Wales  I  know  of  no  cross  at  all  Uke  it. 
The  crosses  in  Cornwall  are  very  dissimilar,  and,  as  a 
rule,  much  simpler ;  and  in  only  one  case  have  I  heard 
of  a  cross  of  like  kind,  which  a  friend  of  mine  has  a 
recollection  of  having  seen  in  some  book  with  Rimic 
inscriptions  on  it.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique. 
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Its  date  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Mr.  R.  R. 
Brash  thinks  the  lozenge-panelling  betokens  a  rather 
late  date;  but  at  the  same  time  says  the  lozenge-pattern 
is  very  unusual,  and  the  head  of  the  cross  peculiar.  As 
it  is  not  of  any  known  marked  type,  and  there  is  no 
inscription  to  help  one,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Mr.  M. 
H.  Bloxam,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  English  and 
Welsh  crosses,  differs  from  him,  and  thinks  that  it  dates 
from  the  early  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  I  am  much 
inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  especially  from  the  rough- 
ness and  general  want  of  finish  of  the  stone,  and  the 
extreme  rudeness  and  want  of  symmetry  in  the  pattern. 
There  is  no  quarry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
that  could  have  furnished  the  stone,  and  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  it  was  formerly  a  maen  hir,  or 
ancient,  unlettered,  sepulchral  monument,  which  was 
removed  from  its  original  position,  and  converted  into 
a  Christian  cross.  Looking  at  it  now,  it  bears  every 
appearance  of  this.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  eleventh 
century  several  instances  occur  of  this  conversion  being 
made.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  stood  on  Bryn  Rhydd 
Common,  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  its  present  position, 
possibly  with  others ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  par- 
ticular stone  was  selected  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
a  cross. 

This  Llowes  Cross  might  have  been  copied  from  the 
original  St.  Cuthbert's,  which  seems  to  nave  followed 
him  from  Lindisfame,  and,  together  with  his  remains, 
appears  to  have  shared  his  fortunes  after  his  death.  It 
is  related  that  in  the  days  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  whose 
history  terminates  with  the  year  1096,  St.  Cuthbert's 
Cross  stood  in  the  cemetery  of  Durham  Cathedral,  and 
may  be  the  one  referred  to  by  Leland  as  standing  at 
the  head  of  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Minster.  "It  is  a  crosse  of  a  7  fote  longe,  that 
hath  had  an  inscription  of  diverse  rowes  yn  it ;  but  the 
scripture  cannot  be  red." 

Whether  this  Radnorshire  cross  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  this  St.  Cuthbert's  is,  of  course,  uncertain ; 
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but  certain  it  is  that  the  former  is  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  St.  Cuthbert's  cross,  as  well  as  that  the 
latter,  which  formerly  seemed  to  have  had  a  wandering 
life,  was  fixed  in  its  place  in  the  churchyard  about  or 
before  the  year  1096. 

The  parish  of  Llowes  was  in  the  cantred  of  Elvael ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  in  the  taxation,  in 
1291,  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  the  parish  of  Llowes  is  twice 
mentioned.  This  Pope  granted  the  tenth  to  King  Ed- 
ward I  for  six  years,  towards  defraying  the  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land;  and  amongst  the  other  parishes 
taxed  thus,  Lewas  is  mentioned  as  having  furnished  its 
tenth  :  Lewas,  £8:0:  0 — 0  : 1 6  :  0.  There  is  thus  evi- 
dence of  its  being  a  parish  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

With  respect  to  the  small  hole  in  the  edge  of  the 
stone,  as  it  does  not  go  through  the  face  of  the  stone, 
or  even  through  the  angle  (examples  of  which  occur 
both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland),  I  think  it  cannot  lay 
claim  to  be  a  "  holed  stone".  Probablv  in  this  case  it 
signified  nothing,  unless  possibly  the  hole  was  drilled 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  transporting  it. 

Having  finally  dismissed  all  the  legends  concerning 
its  erection,  let  us  see  what  were  the  general  purposes 
intended  by  the  erection  of  crosses.  They  were  pro- 
bably various.  Crosses  were  erected  as  memorials  of 
the  founders  of  churches ;  and  Dr.  Petrie  supposes  that 
on  occasions,  in  addition  to  this,  they  served  as  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  these  individuals.  It  may  also  be 
supposed  that  they  were  erected  by  the  early  mission- 
aries in  place  of  the  older  stones  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, with  the  view  of  altering  and  sanctifying  the 
principles  (whatever  they  were)  which  had  led  them  to 
set  up  their  rude  stones.  In  the  case  of  the  erection  of 
this  Welsh  cross,  I  am  much  inclined  to  adopt  this  last 
view.  May  not  a  monk  of  Celtic  race  have  migrated 
firom  the  north  to  Radnorshire,  carried  with  him  the 
idea  of  the  cross  which  he  had  seen,  and  endeavoured 
to  perpetuate  its  form  in  his  new  residence  ? 

Ernest  Haktland. 
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As  an  occasional  rambler,  resident  for  a  few  days  at 
Beamnaris,  I  have  always  at  hand  a  note-book  to  set 
down  anything  I  consider  deserving  of  being  recorded, 
and  whilst  looKing  over  (a  few  days  ago)  the  Church  of 
Beaumaris,  the  monument  in  the  vestry,  with  its  two 
recumbent  effigies,  struck  me  as  worthy  of  a  more 
lengthy  and  particular  description  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  The  Church  of  Beiaumaris  is  not  unworthy 
of  a  note,  though  it  may  probably  have  been  described 
at  length  in  some  publication  or  other. 

It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  town  church.  The  tower, 
the  upper  part  at  least,  is  modem.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  of  that  style  of  ecclesiastical  construction  termed 
decorated,  which  prevailed  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  Edwards.  The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  aisles  on  each  side  by  four  pointed 
arches,  with  moulded  architraves  of  two  orders  of  bold 
and  excellent  design,  springing  from  plain  octagonal 
piers,  with  caps  of  a  few  simple  mouldings.  Some  of 
the  windows  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  are  of  pleas- 
ing contour,  and  the  tracery  with  which  they  are  filled 
is  of  good  decorated  design.  There  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  east  end  of  each  aisle  a  small  cnantry  chapel, 
anciently  divided  by  screen  work  from  the  rest  of  the 
church. 

The  existence  of  piscin©  or  water  drains  within  niches 
in  the  south  wall  of  each  aisle  is  a  sure  indication  of  an 
altar  having  formerly  existed  at  the  east  end  of  each 
aisle.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  not  the  original  roof,  but 
one  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  arch  is  of 
very  good  and  bold  character,  of  the  same  period  as  the 
nave  and  aisle,  the  architrave  mouldings,  however,  con- 
sisting of  quarter  rounds,  run  from  the  apex  of  the 
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arch  down  to  the  base,  without  any  stop  by  way  ot 
capital  The  chancel  is  at  least  two  centuries  later  in 
date  than  the  body  of  the  church,  having  been  recon- 
structed on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  cnancel,  demo- 
lished probably  sometime  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  present  chancel  appears  to  have  been  bmlt. 
I  have  no  records  to  consult  respecting  the  church,  and 
therefore  simply  form  my  opinion  from  the  architectural 
features  of  various  portions  of  the  fabric. 

I  regret  I  cannot  speak  in  commendation  of  the  pre- 
sent fittings  of  the  church,  but  with  the  revival  of  a 
better  taste  these  will  doubtless,  at  no  very  distant 
period  I  hope,  give  place  to  fittings  more  in  consonance 
with  the  architectural  features  of  the  church.  I  must, 
however,  except  the  stall-like  arrangement  of  the 
chancel  with  ancient  sittings  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  present  chancel.  These  stalls  were  evidently  re- 
moved after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  from 
some  religious  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps 
from  the  conventual  church  at  Penmon,  perhaps  from 
the  church  or  chapel  now  demolished  at  the  Friary  at 
Llanfaes.  The  carved  suhsellia^  or  underseats  of  the 
stalls  are  so  fixed  at  the  back  of  them  that  they  are 
easy  to  be  examined,  but  the  carvings  which  appear  to 
be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  present  no  features  worthy 
of  particular  notice,  no  groups,  the  heads  of  a  monk, 
of  a  bishop,  of  a  female  religious  veiled,  wimpled,  and 
crowned.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  a  monu- 
mental stone  in  commemoration  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
father  of  one  of  the  great  worthies  of  England,  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  monumental  remains  is, 
however,  that  high  tomb  in  the  vestry,  removed,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  Friary  Church,  at  Llanfaes,  long  since 
demolished,  and  set  up  here  ;  nor  is  this  a  singular  in- 
stance, for  there  are  many  monuments  in  different 
churches  throughout  the  kingdom  which  were  originally 
placed  in  conventual  churches,  and  on  their  suppression 
and  demolition  removed,  and  set  up  in  some  neighbour- 
ing parochial  church. 
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The  recumbent  effigies  on  this  tomb  are  those  of  a 
knight  and  his  lady.  There  is  no  inscription  to  denote 
the  personages  here  represented,  but  from  the  style  of 
armour  of  the  knight  and  costume  of  the  lady,  the  date 
to  which  this  monument  may  be  ascribed  may  safely  be 
asserted  to  be  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  knight  is  represented 
with  his  head  resting  on  a  tilting  helmet  with  mantling 
and  crest  On  his  head  he  wears  that  peculiar  kind  of 
helmet,  a  visored  salade,  the  vizor  being  raised  so  as  to 
disclose  the  face.  About  his  neck  and  covering  the  chin 
is  a  gorget  of  plate,  and  over  this  is  worn  the  collar  of 
SS.  The  armpits  are  protected  by  gussets  of  mail ;  the 
shoulders  and  upper  portions  of  the  arms  by  pieces  of 
plate,  the  prototypes  of  the  pass  guards,  epaulieres  and 
rerebraces.  The  elbows  are  defended  by  coudes,  and  the 
lower  portions  of  the  arms,,  from  the  elbows  to  the 
wrists,  by  vambraces.  The  backs  of  the  hands  are  pro- 
tected by  gauntlets,  composed  of  one  or  two  plates  only. 
The  body  armour  consists  of  a  breastplate  mth  a 
placard  or  additional  plate  in  front,  to  this  is  attached  a 
skirt  of  taces  overlapping  upwards,  and  beneath  this 
appears  an  apron  of  chain  mail  vandyked,  and  over  this 
are  worn  angular  tuilettes  of  plates  mstened  to  the  skirt 
of  taces.  Cuisses  of  plate  defend  the  thighs,  genouilleres 
the  knees,  jambs  the  legs,  and  soUerets  of  flexible  over- 
lapping laminae  of  plate,  with  gussets  of  chain  mail  at 
the  insteps,  protect  the  feet  which  rest  against  a  lion. 
Spurs  are  fastened  to  the  heels.  The  sword,  which  is 
gone,  worn  on  the  left  side,  was  fastened  by  a  narrow 
belt  crossing  diagonally  from  the  right  hip  to  the  left 
thigL  The  anelace  or  dagger  attached  to  the  right  side 
is  also  gone. 

The  recumbent  effigy  of  the  lady  is  on  the  right  of 
that  of  the  knight.  She  is  represented  wearing  on  her 
head  a  high  cap  something  like  a  sugar  loaf,  to  this  is 
attached  a  veil 

Round  her  neck  appears  a  leaf-like  ornament.  The 
gown  is  close  fitting  to  the  waist,  and  openings  at  the 
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sides  disclose  the  inner  vest ;  the  sleeves  are  close  fit- 
ting and  cuffed  at  the  wrists.  The  skirts  of  the  gown 
fell  in  ample  folds  to  the  feet,  which  rest  against  two 
whelps.  At  the  back  is  worn  a  mantle  or  cloak  fest- 
ened  across  the  breast  by  a  cordon,  attached  to  a  fei> 
mail  or  ornamental  appendage  on  either  side  of  the 
mantle.  The  two  tasseUed  extremities  of  the  cordon 
hang  down  on  the  body.  The  head  reposes  on  a  cushion. 
The  hands  both  of  this  and  the  other  effigy  are  joined 
on  the  breast  in  attitude  of  prayer. 

The  sides  of  this  tomb  are  divided  into  eleven  com- 
partments, containing  alternately  a  shield  and  statuette. 
Each  statuette  is  placed  within  a  canopied  housing  or 
tabernacle.  These  statuettes  are  very  interesting,  and 
require  to  be  described  severally.  Those  on  the  north 
side  consist  of — 

1.  The  statuette  of  a  female  clad  in  a  gown  and 
mantle,  with  a  veil  and  crown  on  the  head,  and  with  a 
sword  held  in  the  left  hand.  This  may  have  been  in- 
tended for  St.  Catherine. 

2.  The  statuette  of  a  bishop  vested  in  the  alb  and 
chesible,  with  a  low  mitre  on  the  head;  the  right  hand 
upheld  in  act  of  benediction,  the  left  hand  represented 
holding  a  pa^itoral  staff. 

3.  Tne  statuette  of  an  abbess  habited  in  a  full  gown, 
with  wide  hanging  sleeves,  the  neck  and  chin  wimpled, 
the  head  covered  with  a  veil  and  crowned.  In  the 
right  hand  is  held  a  pastoral  staff,  in  the  left  hand  is 
held  a  book. 

4.  The  statuette  of  a  bishop,  vested  as  before. 

5.  The  statuette  of  a  female  religious,  with  the  head 
crowned,  habited  in  a  full  gown  with  a  plaited  gorget 
or  wimple  about  the  neck  and  chin,  holding  a  pastoral 
staff  in  the  left  hand  and  a  book  in  the  right. 

6.  The  statuette  of  a  bishop,  vested  as  before. 

The  east  or  lower  end  of  the  tomb  is  divided  into  five 
compartments,  alternately  occupied  by  a  statuette  and 
a  shield.     The  statuettes  are — 

1.  Statuette  of  a  bishop,  vested  aa  before. 
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2.  Statuette  of  an  abbot,  bare  beaded  and  tonsured, 
vested  in  an  amice,  alb,  and  chesible.  In  tbe  left  band 
is  beld  a  pastoral  staff,  and  a  pair  of  fetter  locks,  con* 
nected  by  a  cbain,  appears  to  be  suspended  from  the 
right  hand. 

3.  Statuette  of  a  female  not  in  a  religious  habit,  but 
clad  in  a  low  close  fitting  gown  and  mantie,and  crowned, 
with  a  staff  in  the  left  hand,  the  points  of  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  jaws  of  a  dragon — ^perhaps  intended  to 
represent  St.  Margaret. 

The  south  side  of  the  tomb  has  the  same  number  of 
statuettes  as  the  north.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Statuette  of  a  knight  in  armour,  somewhat  muti- 
lated, so  as  to  render  the  details  difficult  to  make  out. 

2.  Statuette  of  a  female,  crowned,  perhaps  intended 
to  represent  St.  Catherine. 

3.  Statuette  of  a  prior  or  abbot,  represented  bare- 
headed, and  vested  in  amice,  alb,  and  cnesible,  holding 
in  the  right  hand  a  book,  in  the  left  a  pastoral  staff. 

4.  Statuette  of  a  bishop,  vested  as  before. 

5.  The  same. 

6.  The  same. 

The  west  end  contains  like  the  east,  three  statuettes 
as  follows : — 

1 .  Statuette  of  a  female  crowned,  andbearing  a  sword, 
perhaps  St.  Catherine. 

2.  Statuette  representing  St.  Christopher,  bearing  on 
his  shoulder  the  Infant  Christ,  represented  according  to 
the  story  in  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Voragine.  I  have 
once  before  met  with  a  sculptured  representation  of  this 
allegory  of  the  schoolmen  m  a  church,  I  think  Minster 
Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  portion  of  an  inlaid  brass 
in  Morley  Church,  Derbyshire,  contains  also  a  represen- 
tation of  St.  Christopher,  there  considered  as  a  real  per- 
sonage. Paintings  of  St.  Christopher  were  frequent  on 
the  walls  of  our  churches,  and  many  such  are  still  to  be 
found  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of  preservation. 

3.  Statuette  of  a  Friar  in  the  garb  or  weed  of  a  Domi- 
nicaD,  his  cowl  or  gown  and  hood  with  the  scapular  in 
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front.  I  have  only  met  with  one  other  figure  in  the 
garb  of  a  Dominican,  and  this  is  carved  on  one  of  the 
subsellia  of  the  stalls  in  St.  Mary  s  Church,  Beverley. 
This  statuette  is  then  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel  is  a  sepulchral  brass 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  This  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
conventional  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  some- 
what rare  example,  there  being  perhaps  not  a  dozen 
brasses  in  the  kingdom  with  this  emblem.  The  Almighty 
Father  is  represented  as  the  ancient  of  days,  with  a  man- 
tle or  cope,  and  tiara  on  the  head.  The  Son  as  the 
image  of  the  crucified.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  shape  of 
a  dove,  above  the  Son.  On  one  side  of  this,  but  de- 
tached, is  the  figure  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  crowned  and 
holding  the  Infant  Christ  in  her  arms.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  figure  of  St.  John,  with  the  chalice  contain- 
ing the  serpent  in  his  left  hand.  Beneath  are  the  efligies 
of  a  civilian  and  his  wife.  He  is  represented  as  bare- 
headed, his  hair  cut  club-wise,  habited  in  a  merchant's 
gown,  with  two  male  children  behind  him,  with  a  scroll 
issuing  from  his  mouth,  bearing  the  words  "  Osanna  in 
Excelsis."  His  wife  appears  in  the  pedimental  head- 
dress, a  gown  with  full  puckered  sleeves,  and  a  female 
child  behind  her.  Issuing  from  her  mouth  is  a  scroll 
containing  the  words  "  Kyrie  eleyson."  The  inscrip- 
tion beneath  is  in  commemoration  of  Richard  Bulkeley, 
a  merchant,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  but  there  is  no  date 
on  the  monument. 


PRIESTHOLM  OR  PUFFIN  ISLAND. 

The  Isle  of  Piiestholm,  Ynys  Seiriol,  now  often 
called  Puffin  Island,  about  four  miles  north-east  of 
Beaumaris,  is  doubtless  visited  during  the  season  by  a 
number  of  tourists.  Uninhabited  by  man,  it  is  yet  of 
considerable  interest  from  having  been  the  abode  of 
Seiriol,  a  religious  recluse  of  the  sixth  century.     A 
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small  monastic  establishment  was  early  founded  here, 
of  which  the  tower  of  the  church  and  some  foundations 
of  the  conventual  buildings  on  the  north  side  are  the 
only  existing  remains.  This  tower,  small  in  size,  and 
in  point  of  architectural  construction  exceedingly  rude, 
is  nevertheless,  from  its  extreme  antiquity,  of  no  slight 
interest.  It  is  I  think  the  earliest  Christian  structure 
now  existing  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the 
approximate  date  I  should,  for  reasons  I  will  adduce, 
assign  to  it,  is  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  or 
about  A.D.  680.  The  external  dimensions  of  this  tower 
are  on  either  side  thirteen  feet  eight  inches,  the  in- 
ternal dimensions  on  either  side  eight  feet  two  inches, 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  being  two  feet  eight  inches.  It 
is  of  two  stages  in  height,  each  consisting  of  about 
twenty  feet,  divided  externally  by  a  square  edged 
string  course.  In  the  lower  stages  are  three  semi- 
circular headed  arches  rudely  constructed  of  laminae  or 
thin  uncut  pieces  of  rag  stone,  that  on  the  west,  now 
blocked  up,  leading  into  the  nave,  now  demolished, 
being  five  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  that  on  the 
soutn  side  to  which  a  modem  shed  is  now  attached,  led 
into  a  southern  transept ;  by  that  on  the  east,  which 
formed  the  communication  with  the  chancel  or  choir, 
access  to  the  interior  may  still  be  obtained,  though  it 
has  been  partially  closed  on  either  side.  Each  of  these 
two  last  arches  are  of  similar  construction  to  that  first 
described.  The  walls  in  the  interior  have  been  covered 
with  plaster.  There  is  no  internal  division  between  the 
two  stages,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  a  staircase. 
The  upper  stage  is  lighted  by  a  window  on  each  side, 
that  on  the  east  has  a  single  stone  in  the  head  rudely 
worked  to  a  semi-circle,  the  jambs  are  pieces  of  rag 
stone,  three  in  number  on  each  side.  The  north  win- 
dow is  also  of  a  single  light,  with  a  single  stone  for  the 
head  rudely  worked  into  a  semi-circle,  with  each  of  the 
jambs  formed  of  three  pieces  of  rag  stone.  The  windows 
on  the  south  and  west  are  double  light  windows,  the 
heads  are  formed  of  a  single  stone  each,  rudely  fashioned 
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in  two  semicircular  openings;  but  tie  intermediate 
shafts  or  baluster  divisions  between  the  lights  are  gone. 
The  jambs  of  the  south  window  consist  of  four  pieces  of 
uncut  stone  on  either  side,  those  of  the  south  of  three 
pieces  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other.  The  jambs 
are  all  straight-sided.  The  roof  is  of  stone,  pyramidi- 
cally  formed,  and  is  perhaps  not  only  the  very  earliest 
prototype  we  have  of  the  spire ;  but  the  earliest  exist- 
mg  roof,  I  think,  in  the  kingdom  of  any  building  above 
ground.  This  extremely  ancient  and  interesting  struc- 
ture is  constructed  of  unhewn  masses  of  stone,  set  in 
mortar  of  great  strength.  The  only  approax^h  to  mould- 
infifs,  and  fliey  can  hardly  be  called  such,  are  the  square- 
edied  string  course,  anS  the  heads  of  the  windows. 
This  building  may  well  be  compared  in  its  constructive 
features  with  the  chancel  of  Jarrow  Church,  in  North- 
umberland, and  the  remains  of  InnLafallen  Abbey,  near 
Killamey,  both,  I  think,  of  the  seventh  century ;  and  I 
trust  this  ancient  tower  at  Priestholm  may  long  be 
preserved  as  one  of  our  national  antiquities.  I  believe 
that  by  excavations  judiciously  carried  on,  the  site  of 
the  church  and  plan  of  the  conventual  buildings  might 
be  feirly  developed. 

Matthew  Holbechb  Bloxam. 

Townsend  Cottage,  Beaumaris  : 
Aug.  27,  1867. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  SOME  REMAINS  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
CHAPEL  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  DEERFOLD. 

The  paper  on  '*  The  Ancient  Forest  of  Deerfold,"  in  the 
ArchcBologia  Cambrensis  (4th  Series,  vols,  i  and  ii), 
created  considerable  interest,  from  the  account  it  con- 
tained of  the  Lollards  in  Herefordshire,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  them  by  the  Bishop  and  Canons 
of  Hereford. 

On  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1389,  the  leading 
Lollards  dispersed  in  various  directions  to  escape  the 
persecution  to  which  they  were  immediately  subjected. 
William  Swynderby,  with  several  companions,  took 
refuge  in  the  extreme  seclusion  of  the  Forest  of  Deer- 
fold,  under  the  direction,  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose, of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (Lord  Cobham).  -Swynderby 
was  the  most  eloquent  of  the  immediate  followers 
of  Wycliflfe,^  and  it  was  not  Kkely  that  his  eloquence 
could  remain  long  undiscovered  anywhere.  He  came 
into  the  diocese  of  Hereford  early  in  the  year  1390, 
and,  taking  no  notice  of  an  inhibition  at  once  served 
upon  him  at  Monmouth,  he  preached  in  the  churches  of 
Whitney,  Almeley,  Croft,  Leominster,  and  Kington,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Forest  of  Deerfold 

In  1391  a  process  was  issued  by  Bishop  Trefnant  of 
Hereford  against  William  Swynderby,  which  is  given  at 
full  length  in  the  Hereford  Episcopal  Register  for  that 

^  In  a  mandate  issaed  against  the  Lollards  by  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester two  years  before  (1387),  Swynderby  is  especially  named,  with 
Hereford,  Asshton,  Purney,  and  Parker,  and  they  are  thus  described  : 
"  Insania  mentis  perdncti,  ao  bubb  salatis  immemores,  sub  magna) 
sanctitatis  yelamine  yenennm  sab  labiis  in  ore  mellifluo  habentes, 
zizaninm  pro  framento  seminantes."  (Reg.  Wakefield,  Wigom., 
fol.  128 ;  Wilkins,  iii,  p.  202.)  In  1391  Swynderby  had  the  high 
tribute  paid  to  his  eloquence  of  a  special  inhibition  from  Archbishop 
Courtney, "  lest  any  one  should  presume  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
William  Skynderbye."  (Reg.  Courtney,  fol.  338a  ;  Wilkins, iii,  p.  2 15.) 
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year.  By  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  articles  of  this 
process,  Swynderby  is  accused  of  having  "  presumed  to 
celebrate",  in  certain  chapels  "  not  hallowed'',  situated 
in  **  Dervoldswood"  and  in  "  the  Park  of  Newton,  nigh 
to  the  town  of  Leintwarden".  It  thus  became  a  matter 
of  much  interest  to  discover  the  site  of  these  chapek, 
or  small  chantries,  as  they  probably  were. 

It  was  found  that  at  the  namlet  of  Newton  there  is  a 
field  of  old  pasture  called  "  The  Chapel  Meadow",  and 
here  there  can  still  be  traced  clearly,  beneath  the  grass, 
the  foundations  of  some  small  building. 

In  the  Forest  of  Deerfold  the  name  and  traditions 
belonging  to  the  "  Chapel  Farm"  led  before  to  the  disco- 
very that  the  farmhouse  itself  was  an  old  oak  building  of 
so  rich  and  interesting  a  character  that  it  was  minutely 
described  and  figured.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  building  of 
the  end  of  the  foiurteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  was  probably  bu3t  by  the  Lollards 
as  a  place  of  worship,  although  not  in  itself  of  an  eccle- 
siastical character.  No  direct  evidence  could  then  be 
discovered  of  the  existence  of  any  previous  chapel  there. 
A  careful  examination  of  all  the  walls  supporting  the 
woodwork  of  the  house  and  the  surrounding  buildings 
only  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  single  stone  of  interest. 
This  stone  was  built  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
house,  and  was  of  a  sandstone  foreign  to  the  locality; 
but  yet  offered  no  other  special  character  on  its  exposed 
surface. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  recall  these  facts  to  remem- 
brance, that  the  interest  attaching  to  a  discovery  made 
there  last  March  (1873)  may  be  clearly  seen. 

The  Chapel  Farmhouse  has  been  undergoing  consider- 
able  repaid,  or  has  been  suffering  terrible  desecration, 
as  the  alterations  may  be  looked  upon  from  an  econo- 
mical or  an  archaeological  point  of  view.  At  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  house,  about  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  workmen  dug  out  some  yards  of  worked 
sandstones  similar  in  character  to  the  one  already  men- 
tioned, and  quite  foreign  to  the  district.    Many  of  these 
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stones  had  already  been  used  as  foundation  or  plinth 
stones  before  any  archaeological  eye  fell  upon  them;  but 
amongst  those  left  were  those  which  evidently  formed 
the  upper  part  of  a  small  Norman  window.  There  were 
four  otner  stones  of  similar  mouldings,  but  not  quite 
matching  these.  Others  were  plainly  lined,  or  had  a 
simple  moulding  at  the  comers ;  the  majority  were  plain. 


El(iT»Uon<ifthrMiipp»r8lm«lofiiiii«lINommi  window.    OnMlghllifull  iln. 

The  discovery  of  these  worked  stones,  together  with 
the  history,  the  names,  and  the  traditions  of  the  place, 

f  roves,  therefore,  satisfactorily  that  the  site  of  the  Chapel 
'armhouse  was  also  the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel  or 
chantry  mentioned  in  the  Hereford  Episcopal  Eegister 
of  1391  as  one  of  those  in  which  Swynderbywas  accused 
of  officiating  unlawfully.  Henby  G.  Bdll. 
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WAPLEY   CAMP  AND  ITS  CONNEXION  WITH    THE 
RESISTANCE  OF  CAEACTACUS  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

(Bead  at  Knighton.) 

Wapley  Camp,  apart  from  history  and  tradition,  wears 
every  aspect  of  being  a  British  camp,  and  a  British  camp 
of  the  date  of  their  eventful  struggle  with  the  Romans. 
It  is  not  one  of  those  circular,  small,  single-ditched 
"rings"  which  represent  defensive  works  between  the 
Welsh   and  the  Anglo-Saxons.     Its  shape,  situation, 
ramparts,  outerworks,  all  bespeak  an  earlier,  a  Roman  in- 
vasion date.    Here  is  the  rocky  or  stony  height  a-top  of 
which  a  more  or  less  flat  surface  of  considerable  propor- 
tions has  been  enclosed  by  a  formidable  agger  or  ram- 
part of  stone  and  earth,  and  outside  of  which,  on  all 
sides  but  the  north,  the  mounds  and  ditches  are,  or  have 
been,  fivefold.     The  shape  of  this  enclosure  has  been 
miscalled  elliptical ;  but  the  map  and  plan  which  accom- 
pany this  paper,  and  which  we  owe  to  the  kindness  and 
zeal  of  Mr.  Fulwar  Craven  Fowle,  C.E.,  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  it  might  be  more  accurately  described  as  nearly 
triangular.     A  Roman  camp  such  as  the  local  talk  pro- 
noimced  Wapley  to  be,  until  the  spirit  of  archaeological 
inquiry  led  us  to  be  more  precise,  would  certainly  have 
been  square  or  oblong ;  more  marked  by  its  distinct 
gates ;  and  most  of  all,  in  a  hostile  country  like  this, 
it  would  have  been  situate  rather  on  level  ground,  or  at 
least  in  the  lower  lands,  for  fear  of  entanglement  in 
mountains  imperfectly  known  to  a  foreign  foe.    It  would 
also  have  been  fortified  with  earthworks  only,  from  de- 
fault of  stone. 

In  similar  camps  on  the  Welsh  border,  like  Wapley, 
abiding  memorials  of  a  severe  and  supreme  struggle 
(notably  at  Croft  Ambrey,  seven  miles  or  therealjouts 
distant  to  the  east),  we  find  the  three  sides  which  are 
most  accessible  and  assailable,  fortified  with  manifold 
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lines,  the  innermost  much  the  highest  and  strongest ; 
whilst  on  the  fourtli  side  (for  Wapley  has  a  very  slight 
facing  to  the  west,  at  the  vertex  of  its  triangle),  which 
side  is,  in  both  these  cases,  the  north,  a  single  entrench- 
ment only  surmounts  the  sharp,  sheer  steep  which 
frowns  over  the  vale  below,  and  enables  the  camp,  on 
this  hand,  to  laugh  its  foes  to  scorn  in  its  grand,  self- 
sufficient,  natural  strength. 

At  Wapley  the  sole  ancient  entrance,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  traced,  would  seem  to  have  been  to  the  south.  At 
Croft  Ambrey  it  is  to  the  north-west.  Another  little 
difference  between  the  two  is  this,  that  whereas  at  the 
Ambrey  soil  and  stone  from  the  interior  have  plainly 
been  removed  from  the  now  uneven  and  irregular 
surface,  to  add  greater  strength  to  a  naturally  strong 
rampart,  at  Wapley  we  find  an  almost  flat  tableland 
within  the  enclosure,  as  well  as  a  perennial  reservoir  of 
water  towards  the  south  extremity,  which  might  encou- 
rage the  notion  that  this  fortified  camp  was  designed 
rather  for  permanent  residence  than  for  a  place  of  resort 
and  resistance  in  case  of  sudden  attacks  or  hard-pressed 
retreats.  This  feature,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  no  parallel 
in  any  of  the  Herefordshire  camps.  I  concur,  however, 
with  Profefisor  Babington,  who  visited  this  Camp  with 
the  Cambrian  archaeologists  in  1863,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Kington  Meeting,  in  thinking  that  it  was  simply  a 
camp  of  casual  resort ;  though,  no  doubt,  there  is  room 
enough  for  British,  or,  for  that  matter,  Roman  huts  in 
respectable  numbers  within  the  barriers. 

From  Mr.  Fowle's  map  and  its  measurements  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  camp  is  about  6  72  yards  in  length,  and 
about  330  yards  in  breadth  at  its  broadest.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  geographical  position  of  these  border  camps 
bespeaks  them  the  inner  line  of  fortresses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Silures  and  Ordovices  against  other  native 
tribes,  in  case  of  local  disturbance  of  friendly  relations, 
and  still  more  against  the  foreign  invader,  who,  as  we 
know  from  the  historian  Tacitus,  forced  them  success- 
ively, on  his  march  towards  the  final  place  of  conflict, 

'  23 
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with  so  much  diflSculty  and  so  much  loss.  Mr.  Harts- 
home,  in  his  Salopia  Antiqiia, — a  work  which  evinces 
a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  in  connexion 
with  its  topography,  as  well  as  much  orderly  thought 
in  systematising  the  results  of  personal  investigation, — 
has  set  down  Wapley  and  Croft  Ambrey*  as  the  south- 
ernmost of  Caractacus'  interior  line  of  camps, — a  line 
which  begins  with  Hen  Ddinas,  near  Oswestry,  on  the 
north. 

Without  aspiring  to  be  a  seventh  Richmond  in  the 
field,  or  to  add  anoQier  conjecture  to  those  hazarded  by 
more  or  less  enterprising  antiquaries,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  as  to  the  site  and  locale  of  the  "  last  battle  of 
Caractacus"  (the  locahsation  of  which  at  this  remote 
point  of  time,  and  in  our  dearth  of  historical  data,  I  take 
to  be  well  nigh  hopeless),  I  fear  I  must  trouble  you  to 
go  back  with  me  to  that  hero's  gallant  and  final  stiniggle, 
because  it  affords  a  way,  in  fancy  at  least,  of  once  aeain 
covering  Wapley  with^Uying  foW.  less  peaxjeablfm- 
clined  than  the  last  considerable  gathering  on  its  top, 
when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Woolhope  Club,  under  my 
leadership,  on  the  1 5th  of  May  last, — forms,  however, 
from  one  half  of  whom  (the  weaker  half)  we  inherit  our 
British  love  of  freedom,  whilst  from  the  other  and 
stronger  we  get  our  civilisation.  To  avoid  the  possibi- 
lity of  misapprehension,  I  must  repeat  that  I  regard 
Wapley  ("the  place  of  weapons," as  Mr.  Flavel  Edmunds 
considers  it  to  mean)  as  one  of  the  last  entrenched  camps 
defended  by  Caractacus,  and  stormed  by  Ostorius  on 
the  road  to  the  supreme  decision  of  the  struggle,  wher- 
ever that  may  have  been.^ 


a 


*  See  Salopia  Antigua^  p.  72  :  "  They  are  the  key  to  Radnorshire 
and  Montgomeryshire,  and  before  Ostorius  could  advance  into  those 
counties,  which  I  suspect  were  occupied  by  the  Ordovices,  it  was 
necessary  they  should  be  forced." 

*  The  Welshman,  Humphrey  Lloyd,  of  Camden's  date,  considers 
Caer  Caradoc,  near  Clun,  to  have  been  the  scene  of  this  last  battle. 
Aubrey,  Gibson,  and  others,  argue  for  Coxwall  Knoll,  which  General 
Roy  in  1772  puts  out  of  the  question  by  showing  that  it  only  corre- 
sponds with  Tacitus'  account  in  some  points,  while  Caer  Caradoo 
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It  was  in  the  year  50  a.d.  that  Ostorius  Scapula,  the 
general  sent  by  Claudius  in  succession  to  Aulus  Plau- 
tius,  having  suppressed  the  rising  of  the  Cangi  and 
Brigantes  north  of  Mersey,  turned  his  attention  towards 
the  Silures,  a  people  of  South  Wales,  as  to  whose  pre- 
cise situation  it  is  vain  to  attempt  definiteness,  though 
Professor  Pearson  thinks  that  in  early  times  they  must 
have  stretched  from  South  Wales  into  Gloucestershire,^ 
the  territory  aligned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Dobuni, 
Whatever  their  boundaries,  their  consequence  and  influ- 
ence must  have  been  considerable,  as  may  be  inferred 
both  from  their  provoking  Ostorius  to  measures  of  re- 
pression, and  also  from  the  nature  of  one  of  these  mea- 
sures used,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,^  to  eflfect  such  repression. 
He  established  a  Roman  colony  at  Camulodunum  (near 
Maldon),  in  the  country  of  the  Trinobantes  {h.  e.,  Hert- 
ford and  Essex),  and  this  to  overawe  the  Silures, — a 
colony  in  the  east  of  Britain  to  hold  in  check  a  nation 
of  its  far  west.  The  clue  to  this  seeming  paradox  is, 
that  Caractacus  was  the  son  of  Cunobelin,  king  of  the 
Trinobantes, — a  chief  who  seems  to  have  held  an  ex- 
does  so  in  none.  HartsLome  ineHnes  to  the  fortification  on  the 
Breiddin  Hills,  on  the  north-west  base  of  which  rolls  the  river 
Severn  ;  or  to  Cefn  Camedd,  near  Llandinam,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
also  washed  by  the  Severn.  Bnt  if  so,  why  did  not  Tacitns  name 
the  "  Sabrina",  with  which  he  was  familiar  P  Cox  wall  is  derived, 
according  to  Hartshorne,  from  the  Celtic  "ysgod"  (jylva)  and 
"  gwal"  {yaUum),  There  is  a  Coxwall  Wood  in  Wilts.  As  to  Caer 
Caradocs,  there  are  three  at  least  in  the  field :  one  near  Church 
Stretton,  and  one  near  Sellak  in  Herefordshire.  See  Hartshorne's 
Salopia  Aniiqua,  p.  51,  etc. 

^  *'  My  opinion  is  that  there  were  fewer  dynasties  and  peoples  in 
historical  times  than  would  appear  from  a  list  of  clan-names,  and 
that  the  Brigantes  on  the  north,  the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes  on  the 
east,  the  Gaelic  Ordo vices  and  the  Welsh  Silnres  on  the  west,  and 
the  Dumnonii,  Belgaa,  and  Cantii  on  the  south,  comprise  all  the 
names  of  any  real  consequence."  (Pearson,  Roman  Britain^  p.  7.) 
"I  am  inclined  to  think,*'  he  adds  in  p.  9,  "that  in  early  times  the 
Silures  must  have  occupied  part  of  the  territory  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  the  Dobuni,  and  were  pi-obably  driven  back  upon  Wales  by 
the  Romans." 

*  Tacitus,  Ann,  xii,  c.  31. 
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tended  sway  over  the  south  and  centre  of  Britain,  and 
to  have  been  regarded  as  paramount  in  arms  by  the 
Celtic  races  on  the  Severn  and  beyond  it :  so  that  this 
colony  which  Ostorius  planted  was  designed  to  punish, 
at  the  centre  of  Cunobelin's  or  Caractacus'  sway,  the 
protracted  resistance  of  the  outskirts  and  extremities. 
The  distance  betwixt  Maldon  and  this  side  of  the  Severn 
becomes  less  of  a  difficulty  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  con- 
nexion of  east  and  west  by  kinship  and  common  sove- 
reignty. 

At  the  time,  however,  with  which  we  are  concerned 
Ostorius  had  been  constrained  to  direct  his  operations 
more  pronouncedly  against  the  Silures,  who  were  both 
themselves  high-spirited  beyond  their  neighbours,  and 
furthermore  emboldened  by  the  valour  and  tried  courage 
of  their  leader.  Caractacus,  it  appears,  had  led  out  his 
tribesmen  far  beyond  their  native  mountains  into  the 
more  open  country,  which  is  now  Herefordshire  and  the 
valley  of  the  Wye.  He  had  laid  waste  the  fields  of  the 
Roman  settlers  on  the  Severn  and  the  Lower  Avon,^ 
that  Avon  which  flows  through  Somersetshire  and  Wilts. 
Ostorius  collected  his  contingents  from  his  various  en- 
campments and  fortresses  on  the  Cotswold,  crossed  the 
Severn,  and  pressed  the  forces  of  Caractacus  first  to 
their  outer  line  of  defences  on  the  Malvern  Range,  and 
then,  when  driven  from  these  with  great  loss  of  men 
and  spirits,  upon  the  camps  of  Whitburne  and  Thorn- 
bury  (in  the  Bromyard  and  Leominster  district),  upon 
Croft  Ambrey  and  upon  Wapley.  There  were,  doubt- 
less, other  points  of  resistance ;  probably  other  lines  of 
pursuit  and  retreat  beside,  and  connected  with,  these. 
Tradition  associates  Dinedor  Camp,  near  Hereford,  with 
the  same  period,  and  connects  its  local  name  of  Oyster 
Hill  with  that  of  the  famous  Roman  general.  But  from 
each  of  the  fortresses  named  there  is  more  or  less 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  Britons  were  driven,  and 
this  in  the  order  given  above.  The  gate  out  of  which, 
in  confused  disarray,  the  stormed  Silures  poured  forth 

^  See  Tacit  as,  Ann,  xii,  c.  31. 
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from  the  Croft  Ambrey  when  they  could  hold  it  no 
longer,  is  just  where  we  should  expect  it  if  the  next 
point  to  be  made  was  Wapley. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  route  and  fortimes  of 
Caractacus  after  Wapley  was  gained  and  lost.     Driven 
thence  he  may  have  led  his  diminished  but  not  utterly 
disheartened  forces,  who  had  Claudius'  threat  of  exter- 
mination to  spur  them  on  to  extremities  of  valour,  either 
towards  Knighton,  near  to  which  are  supposed  entrench- 
ments of  Caractacus  at  Burrough  Hill,  BUling  s  Ring, 
and  Bury  Ditches,  and  where  the  Roman  camp  at  Nor- 
ton enabled  the  invaders  to  command  the  defiles  to  the 
east  and  west ;  or  along  the  valley  of  the  Lugg,  which 
washes  the  northern  base  of  Wapley,  into  the  Leint- 
wardine  open  country,  where,  at  Coxwall  Knoll,  some 
traditions  place  the  scene  of  Caractacus'  last  battle.    It 
may  be  that,  repulsed  from  Wapley,  he  divided  his 
forces  into  two  bands,'  and  that  one,  proceeding  Knight- 
onwards,  in  due  time  reached  the  last  rallying  point  by 
the  course  of  the  Teme,  whilst  the  other  fouua  it  less 
circuitously  by  the  streams  of  the  Lugg.    But  wherever 
the  last  battle  was  fought,  there  is  a  certainty  that,  in 
Tacitus'  vivid  description,  it  partakes  as  to  situation, 
assault,  and  defence,  of  a  character  which  would  be 
intelligible  if  we  put  either  Wapley  or  Croft  Ambrey 
in  the  place  of  it ;  although,  when  the  crowning  dis- 
aster came,  the  Britons,  according  to  Tacitus  (c.  34-35), 
had  mountain  fastnesses  to  flee  into ;  whereas  in  both 
these  places  they  would  have  had  first  to  make  their 
escape  down  a  very  sharp  declivity,  and  to  cross  streams, 
ere  they  could  regain  the  fastnesses  of  their  native 
mountains.* 

'  Pearson  considers  that  the  most  powerful  of  British  federal 
kings,  Cunobelin  or  Caractacns,  can  hardly  have  exercised  genuine 
control  over  the  services  of  half  a  million ;  and  that,  allowing  one  in 
five  to  be  fighting  men,  it  would  take  weeks  to  muster  them ;  and 
the  duties  of  a  commissariat  would  be  enormous. 

*  An  examination,  since  this  paper  was  written,  of  the  fortified 
post  of  Caer  Drewyn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  near  Corwen, 
inclines  us  to  speak  of  it  as  fulfilling,  bettor  than  any  site  we  have 
seen,  the  conditions  of  Tacitus'  description. 
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This  note  of  diflference  narrows  considerably  the  list 
of  competing  claims  for  the  site  of  the  last  battle.  For 
my  own  purpose  let  me  endeavour,  with  the  text  of 
Tacitus  in  my  mind  s  eye,  to  note  some  common  points 
between  the  stronghold  of  Wapley,  its  occupation  and 
its  storming,  and  that  which  the  Koman  historian  has 
portrayed  in  connexion  with  the  details  of  another  and 
slightly  later  scene  of  conflict  and  resistance. 

First,  then,  of  the  situation.  Caractacus  chose  a  site 
of  such  a  nature  that  approach,  retreat,  everything,  was 
against  the  invading  Koman,  and  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
ton on  the  defensive.  Such  is  Tacitus'  express  state- 
ment. On  one  side  was  a  steep  mountain  rioge ;  on  the 
others, where  there  was  smoother  and  easier  access  (''si 
qua  clementer  accedi  poterant",  c.  33),  a  stone  rampart 
was  opposed  to  the  assaulting  army.  So  far  there  is 
pretty  exact  correspondence,  as  there  is  also  about  the 
river  which  washes  the  base  of  the  hill,  though  as  for 
the  "shifting  ford",  or  "uncertain  fordage",  which  Taci- 
tus commemorates  in  the  words  "vado  mcerto",  this  is 
alike  inexplicable  in  almost  every  site  which  antiquaries 
have  pitched  upon  for  the  scene  of  the  last  battle. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  clause  which  comes  next 
in  Tacitus  is  one  that  aflfords  more  help  and  light  upon 
our  present  inquiry.  He  notes  that  "catervse  armato- 
rum  pro  mimimentis  constiterant",  which  I  take  to  mean 
that,  on  the  part  of  the  assaulted,  crowds  of  armed  men 
were  posted  in  front  of  the  inmost  and  stiffest  en- 
trenchments,— in  the  ditches  and  spaces  between  the 
second  and  third,  and  even,  as  at  Wapley,  the  fourth 
line  or  agger.  At  the  first  brush  this  must  have  been 
fierce  work  for  the  assailants.  We  seem  to  see  the 
innermost  line  surmounted  by  so-called  barbarians 
busily  plying  the  arrow,  the  javelin,  and  other  more 
casual  missiles,  over  the  heads  of  the  occupants  of  the 
lower  and  outer  trenches,  who  in  their  turn  were  not 
only  playing  the  same  game,  but  ready  with  sheer  force 
to  meet  the  brunt  of  the  invading  squadron,  should 
they,  unrepulsed  by  missiles,  succeed  in  getting  to  close 
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quarters.  In  the  case  of  two  equally  matched  barbarian 
armies  it  would  strike  us  that  the  one  possessed  of  so 
elaborate  a  vantage  would  have  been  the  next  thing  to 
impregnable.  But  Roman  generals  and  legions  were 
wont  to  take  a  rapid  account  of  what  could  and  what 
could  not  be  taken  by  assault, — "quae  impenetrabilia, 
quaeque  pervia  essent", — and  relying  on  their  discipline, 
mode  of  warfare,  and  practice  in  scaling  and  siegework, 
to  be  slow  in  concluding  that  any  position  was  wholly 
in  the  first  category;  and  so,  as  Tacitus  shows  us,  on 
coming  near  the  agger,  and  whilst  the  fight  was  with 
missiles,  they  would  put  up  with  a  large  proportion 
and  a  severe  loss  of  killed  and  wounded,^  filUng  up  the 
thinned  ranks  with  dogged  endurance,  and  with  \mre- 
mitted  vigour  of  assault.  At  last  the  arrowy  shower 
would  get  so  thick  and  dense,  that  they  had  to  form  the 
testudoy  or  "  tortoise,"  or  "  shed", — ^a  great  Roman  re- 
source in  scaling  fortified  places,  which  got  its  name 
from  the  bonded  combination  of  shielck  wherewith 
soldiers  tiled  their  heads  so  as  to  form  a  scale-like 
covering.  In  Rich's  Companion  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities^  the  testudo  is  described  as  "a  compact 
covering  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  or  the  pent  of  a 
shed,  which  was  made  by  raising  each  shield  over  its 
owner's  head  and  shoulders,  and  fitting  each  shield 
closely  imder  the  shield  next  to  it.  Over  this  pent  every 
missile  would  slide  off  without  detriment  to  those  below 
it;  and  this  pent  was  produced  by  the  outer  ranks 
stooping  whilst  those  in  jfront  of  them  stood  more  and 
more  erect."  It  becomes  intelligible  what  an  appliance 
this  must  have  been,  when  the  struggle  came  to  close 
quarters,  for  enabling  the  assaulting  p^£ty  to  tear  away 
barriers  of  rudely  pued  earth  and  stones,  to  breach  line 
after  line  of  defence  in  succession,  and  to  crush  those 
who  manned  each  of  them  in  hand  to  hand  encounter : 
nay,  when  they  came  at  last  to  the  innermost  and  most 
impregnable  rampart  of  all,  the  odds  must  have  been 

^  Seventy  thousand  Roman  colonists  are  said  to  liavo  perished  in 
Boadicea's  revolt. 
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strongly  in  favour  of  the  Roman  thus  shielded  as  well 
as  equipped  in  defensive  body  armour,  as  against  the 
Britons  who  had  seen  each  line  in  succession  broken, 
who  had  no  body-armour  to  protect  them,  and  whose 
resistance  depended  a  good  deal  on  fitful  discharges  of 
arrows  and  other  missiles,  as  to  which  we  do  not  find 
that  they  possessed  any  special  skill  If  we  may  trust 
the  Roman  historian,  the  result  was  cx^mmordy  the 
same ;  and  could  it  be  reenacted  before  us,  it  is  probable 
that  so  much  as  we  have  described  .of  the  incidents  of 
Caractacus'  last  battle,  wherever  fought,  would  serve 
for  a  true  and  correct  account  of  how  it  fared  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago  with  Wapley 
Camp  and  its  gallant  defenders,  when,  however  much 
the  poet  Cowper  may  seek  to  redress  the  balance  of 
odds,  in  the  final  words  of  Boadicea^s  prophecy,  the 
empire  of  Rome  was  brought  one  step  nearer  to  its  cul- 
minating point,  and  the  shame  and  ruin  of  the  native 
tribes  more  irrevocably  accomplished. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  help  remained  for  those  who 
manned  the  innermost  line  of  fortification  when  those 
who  were,  as  Tacitus  writes,  "  pro  munimentis",  or  an 
advanced  guard  had  been  slaughtered,  as  they  must 
have  been  (for  there  was  no  retreat  up  a  stiff  and  sheer 
wall),  and  served,  in  their  slain  and  trampled  heaps,  as 
steps  to  reduce  the  labour  of  scaUng  for  the  victorious 
assailants.  The  utmost  that  remained  was  to  contest 
the  rampart  while  they  might ;  and  then,  while  a  de- 
voted few  delayed  the  invincible  legionaries  for  a  brief 
space,  to  pour  forth  at  outlets  and  byways  best  known 
to  themselves,  and  flee  into  the  plains  below,  where 
they  would  hurriedly  gather  their  scattered  remnants 
for  future  resistance,  according  as  pluck  and  occasion 
might  suggest. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  picture  is  a  draught  on  fancy. 
Be  it  so.  What  else  have  we  to  refer  to  or  to  build 
upon,  where  the  actual  facts  are  so  dim,  distant,  and 
unrecorded  ?  One  object  of  this  brief  paper  is  to  pro- 
voke inquiry  and  discussion ;  to  invito  a  consideration 
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of  the  Britifili  camps,  in  which  Herefordshire  and  Kad- 
norshire  are  so  ricn,  on  a  system  and  as  a  whole;  and 
to  stimulate  the  study  and  preservation  of  old  memo- 
rials which  deserve  to  be  had  in  honour  not  only  as 
monuments  of  national  patriotism,  but  also  as  valuable 
memorials  of  our  primaeval  history. 

The  scenery  over  which  the  eye  may  range  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  Wapley's  bold  and  grand  outlook  is 
not  strictly  within  the  proposed  scope  of  this  paper ; 
and  even  if  it  were  so,  I  should  be  afraid  that,  as  a 
native  Silurian,  I  might,  if  I  ventured  on  description, 
be  tempted  to  picture  it  too  fondly,  and  with  undue 
prolixity.  I  would,  however,  just  remark  that,  look 
which  way  you  will,  whether  upon  the  wooded  knolls 
and  smiling  pastures  of  Herefordshire,  or  on  the  wilder 
and  more  mountainous  districts  of  Radnorshire  and 
Montgomeryshire,  traces  in  considerable  numbers  exist 
both  of  the  Roman  invader  and  the  bold  Briton  who 
resisted  him. 

Of  some  of  the  Roman  camps,  such  as  Sutton  Walls 
and  Risbury  (though  these,  Mr.  Hartshorne  thinks, 
were  later  works),  the  Woolhope  Club  has  discussed  the 
history  and  topography  in  its  useful  and  valuable  Trans^ 
actions.  On  the  Radnorshire  side,  however,  there  is  a 
large  field  for  the  antiquarian  in  vestiges  of  the  gallant 
defence  of  which  Wapley  forms  a  section  or  chapter. 
Tom  en  Castle  near  New  Radnor,  Castell  CefhllyB,  Caer 
Ginon,  another  Tomen  near  Builth,  Castle  Ring  (south 
of  Discoed),  and  Burva  Bank  or  Camp, — some  of  these 
within  the  range  of  the  eye  from  Wapley, — are  a  few 
of  the  British  works  that  crown  divers  eminences,  and 
recall  the  struggle  of  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  visit  of  the  Cambrian  archaeo- 
logists to  the  district  will  bear  finiit  in  greater  assurance 
and  certainty  touching  the  debatable  question  of  Carac- 
tacus'  latest  efibrts  to  avert  the  invincible  supremacy  of 
"  Rome  for  empire  far  renowned."  As  Plautus  has  it, 
"  Pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus  quam  auriti  decem'', 
which  in  our  English  dramatist  s  words  is  roundly  ren- 
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dered,  "  Give  me  the  ocular  proof."  Using  our  eyes, 
and  comparing  the  harvest  of  them  with  Tacitus'  data, 
we  shall  gain  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  British 
and  Boman  camps  than  arises  from  contemplating  an 
isolated  specimen. 

The  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the  groimd  within 
and  without  the  entrenchments  at  Wapley  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Woolhopians  on  the  1 5th  of  May  in  this 
year,  and  were  generally  allowed  to  be  made  ground  for 
the  object  of  affording  easy  burrows  for  the  rabbits 
when  the  camp  first  became  a  warren.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  there  were  sepulchral  tumulL 

Mr.  F.  C.  Fowlfj's  plan,  which  will  accompany  this 
paper,*  is  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  been 
made  of  it,  and  I  desire  to  record  the  zeal  and  interest 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  task. 

James  Davies. 

Moor  Court,  Kingtoo,  Herefordshire. 
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During  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  Hereford,  in  the 
year  1867,  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  formerly  President  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford,  drew  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  members  to  a  singular  stone  object,  the  use  or  in- 
tention of  which  puzzled  even  those  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  throw  some  light  on  its  history. 
Dr.  Wilson  subsequently  communicated  a  short  notice 
of  it  to  the  ArchcBologia  Ca/inhrensis,  which  appears  in 
the  volume  of  1868,  p.  446.  The  cut  there  given  is  here 
reproduced,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  the  volume  to  refer  to,  but  because  it  bears  a  strange 
similarity,  in  some  respects,  to  the  stone  relic  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  short  notice. 

^  Tbe  Association  is  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Banks  for  hia  liberal 
present  of  the  illustration. — Ed,  Arch.  Camb, 
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Dr.  Wilson,  among  other  suggestions  offered  from 
different  quarters,  and  which  are,  in  his  judgment,  un- 
satisfactoiy,  alludes  more  pai-ticularly  to  one  which 
supposes  that  the  stone  may  have  been  some  kind  of 
hammer  used  for  purposes  other  than  the  ordinary  one 
of  such  an  implement.  This  idea  he  rejects,  not  only 
from  the  softness  of  the  stone,  which  would  not  bear 
pennissioQ  without  material  damage,  but  because  of  the 
additional  weakness  caused  by  the  perforationa     Nor 


does  the  implement  show  any  marks  of  such  usage,  for 
the  small  fracture,  or  rather  chip,  shown  in  the  cut  has 
been  caused  by  some  accident,  and  is  not,  moreover,  in 
that  part  which  would  have  been  used  if  it  had  been 
a  hammer.  He  adds,  moreover  :  "  It  has  occurred  to 
me  (a  conjecture  which  I  offer  with  much  diffidence) 
that  it  may  have  been  rather  an  article  of  ornament 
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than  of  use,  and  employed  as  a  gorget  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  a  cord  or  thong  passed  through  the 
larger  hole,  while  objects  of  triumph  or  supposed  mag- 
nificence were  hung  in  proud  display  from  the  smaller 
ones.  And  this  idea,  perhaps,  derives  some  little  con- 
fii-mation  from  the  two  pieces  of  antiquity  found  in 
the  same  place,  and  the  first  one  of  which  is  also  en- 
graved ;    for  these  appear  not  to  be  spindle-whorls : 


indeed, they  are  neither  large  enough  nor  heavy  enough; 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  worn  smooth  equally 
on  both  sides  seems  to  imply  that  they  have  formed 
part  of  a  barbaric  necklace." 

This  conjecture,  at  first  sight,  seems  by  no  means  an 
improbable  one,  although  as  a  central  pendent  orna- 
ment its  size  must  have  made  it  clumsy  and  inconve- 
nient. The  suggestion,  however,  although  perhaps  the 
best  offered,  must  he  rejected,  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  pierced  stone  to  be  mentioned  below  is 
of  the  same  kind,  and  probably  intended  for  the  same 
use ;  but  its  form  is  such  that  it  could  not  easily  have 
served  as  a  pendent  ornament,  especially  as  the  central 
hole,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  would  not  have  been 
placed  where  it  is. 

This  stone  object,  which  it  is  believed  has  not  yet 
been  noticed  or  described,  was  found  in  clearing  out 
the  rubbish  wliich  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  accu- 
mulated in  one  of  the  drains  of  Stokesay  Castle,  namely 
that  which  empties  itself  into  the  moat  at  the  south- 
east  comer  of  the  Castle.     Fortunately  Mrs.  Acton 
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Stackhouse  had  undertaken  the  superintendence  of  this 
and  other  proceedings  connected  with  this  Castle,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Craven,  at  that  time  the  owner  of 
it ;  otherwise  this  very  singular  stone  might  have  been 
either  overlooked,  or  perhaps  destroyed.  It  was  imme- 
diately  rescued  by  her,  and  is  now  placed  in  a  glass 
case  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Castle.  The  mate- 
rial is  soft  sandstone  of  light  yellowish  tint ;  and  the 
stone  measiu-es  in  length  nearly  three  inches,  in  breadth 
about  two.  It  is  an  inch  thick  at  the  larger  end.  On 
the  edges  appear  seven  small  holes,  while  the  larger 
and  central  one  has  a  small  groove  worked  in  the  inte- 
rior, about  half  way  down,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  some  bent  instrument. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  such  stones 
should  be  found  within  the  same  district ;  for  the  one 
described  by  Dr.  Wilson  was  found  near  deobury  Mor- 
timer, in  the  same  county  of  Salop,  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  Stokesay.  This  stone,  the  property 
of  E.  Whitcomb,  Esq.,  of  Cleobury  Mortimer,  was  foiuid 
in  1816,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  discovery 
took  place  in  ploughing  a  small  entrenchment  upon 
Holly  Waste,  or  HoUy  Fast,  near  Girch ;  and  the  only 
record  of  the  place  and  manner  of  finding  is  a  memo- 
randum of  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  as  the 
farmer  who  picked  it  up,  and  his  two  servants  who  were 
ploughing,  are  dead.  According  to  this  memorandum 
two  perforated  discs  of  sandstone  were  discovered  not 
far  from  it,  which  Dr.  Wilson  conjectures  may  have  been 
members  of  the  necklace,  of  which  the  central  pendant 
he  supposed  to  have  been  the  larger  stone.  The  import- 
ance, however,  of  these  discs  having  been  found  near 
the  stone  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  discoyeiy 
of  the  Stokesay  stone  seems  to  dispose  of  the  coniecture 
of  Dr.  Wilson ;  for  although  the  two  stones  differ  in 
many  details,  they  essentially  are  of  the  same  kind,  as 
will  probably  be  admitted  on  comparing  them. 

Both  stones  have  seven  small  holes.  Dr.  Wilson 
conject\u:es  that  in  the  one  he  describes  an  eighth  may 
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have  existed  where  a  chip  occurs  in  the  edge  (which  is 
the  small  fracture  already  alluded  to);  but  indepen- 
dently of  other  reasons  for  setting  aside  this  conjecture, 
the  presence  of  an  eighth  hole  must  have  interfered 
with  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  the  pattern. 

In  the  Cleobury  Mortimer  stone  the  number  of  small 
holes  may  have  been  limited  to  seven,  as  neatly  filling 
up  the  space ;  but  the  same  motive  could  not  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  same  number  in  the  Stokesay 
stone,  as  there  was  not  only  room  for  additional  ones, 
but  a  vacant  spaxje  is  left,  the  filling  up  of  which  with  the 
same  kind  of  holes  would  have  made  the  whole  arrange- 
ment more  imiform.  It  may,  therefore,  be  legitimately 
inferred  that  the  number  seven  is  not  an  accident,  but 
has  some  meaning  or  reference  yet  to  be  explained. 

If,  however,  the  two  stones  so  far  are  alike,  yet  they 
differ  in  other  respects  :  thus  the  larger  one  being  "  in 
shape  like  an  escallop  joined  to  the  plane  side  of  an 
oyster-shell,  one  side  being  flat,  the  other  concave"  (p. 
447) ;  the  smaller  one,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  like 
an  ordinary  stone  hammer  with  one  end  more  pointed 
than  the  other,  having  both  its  upper  and  under  sides 
convex.  The  contrast  between  the  two  stone  objects,  in 
this  respect,  is  very  marked. 

In  the  larger  one  another  peculiarity  exists  which  is 
wanting  in  the  other,  namely  the  horizontal  (if  the  term 
may  be  used)  piercing  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  longer  axis  of  the  stone,  and  so  near  the  narrow 
end  of  it  that  any  small  shaft  or  pin  inserted  would  not 
come  into  contact  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
handle  inserted  in  the  central  round  hole,  which  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  receive  a  handle. 

On  referring  to  the  engraving  of  the  Qeobury  stone, 
lines  radiating  from  the  central  hole,  ajid  surrounded 
with  a  circle  nearly  perfect,  are  seen.  They  evidently 
have  no  connexion  of  any  kind  with  the  seven  smaU 
apertures,  and  are  simply  ornamental,  and  nothing 
more.  The  form  of  the  Stokesay  implement  will  ac- 
count for  their  absence.     There  are  also  other  details 
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pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wilson  which  are  altogether  want- 
mg  in  the  Stokesay  implement.  Thus  at  the  lower  part, 
or  smaller  end,  "certain  lines  seem  to  have  been  drawn, 
apparently,  when  complete,  describing  a  parallelogram, 
two  of  which  remain.'  In  addition  to  these  lines,  an 
inspection  of  the  cut  will  show  three  small  circular  de- 
pressions like  cups,  with  a  larger  one  below,  all  which 
are  apparently  ornamental  decorations,  while  the  Stoke- 
say specimen  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of  even 
an  attempt  at  ornament;  for  neither  can  the  small  holes 
be  called  ornaments ;  while  the  narrow  groove  in  the 
central  hole,  if  intended  as  a  decoration,  would  have 
been  invisible  both  if  the  stone  were  fitted  with  a  handle 
or  used  as  a  pendent  ornament. 

But  different  as  these  two  stones  are  in  so  many 
points,  their  singular  agreement  in  having  the  same 
dumber  of  smaJl\oles,  in  addition  to  the  Antral  one, 
shows  that  they  probably  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
such  relics  ;  for  there  seems  good  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  number  of  these  small  holes,  viz.  seven,  is  not 
accidental,  but  designed.  It  is  true  that  in  the  larger 
stone  that  number  conveniently  fills  up  the  space,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  add  two  more,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  drawing ;  yet  by  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  holes,  their  number  might,  if  required,  have  been 
increased.  In  the  Stokesay  implement  there  is  no  appa- 
rent reason  why  the  number  was  limited  to  seven,  as 
there  was  ample  space  to  add  two  others,  as  already 
stated;  and  if  mere  ornamentation  had  been  the  object, 
this  addition  would  have  been  an  improvement.  If, 
therefore,  there  was  some  particular  meaning  in  this 
number,  these  two  stones  seem  to  form  a  distmct  class. 

What  they  really  are  it  is  hard  to  say.  As  already 
shown,  they  could  not,  for  more  than  one  reason,  have 
been  used  as  hammers.  A  conjecture  that  the  Cleobury 
stone  is  a  pocket-dial  has  not  met  general  acceptance  ; 
nor  is  it  very  clear  how  it  could  have  been  so  utilised. 
But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  ex- 
planation cannot  be  given  as  regards  the  Stokesay  speci- 
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men.  Others  may  yet  come  to  light,  as  these  two  have 
already  done.  In  that  case  additional  facts  may  give 
information  which  may  assist  in  arriving  at  their  secret. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  of  importance  that  these  two 
curiosities,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  leam,  may  be  consi- 
dered unique,  were  found  within  so  short  a  distance  of 
each  other.  Both  are  ofa  soft  sandstone,  although  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Too  much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Cleobury  one,  as  aU  that  is  really  known 
is  that  it  was  laid  bare  by  the  plough  in  a  particiuar  field. 
The  stone  discs,  if  connected  with  it,  as  diey  were  found 
near  it,  may  indicate  a  sepulchral  deposit;  for  that  they 
were  beads  of  a  necklace,  of  which  the  stone  itself  was 
the  centre,  is  not  likely,  aa  has  been  already  shown.  The 
finding  of  the  Stokesay  implement  in  the  rubbish  ofa 
mediieval  drain  of  the  diirteenth  century  might  indicate 
that  it  ia  a  mediaeval  production,  unless  collectors  of 
antiquities  lived  in  those  days,  one  of  whom  may  have 
by  chance  lost  this  curiosity,  whence  it  found  its  way 
into  the  drain,  and  there  remained  until  rescued  by 
Mrs.  Acton  Stackhonse.  That  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  what  is  called  the  stone  period  is  nearly  cer- 
tain ;  and  if  there  was  any  design  in  the  number  seven, 
as  there  seems  to  be,  they  may  be  probably  referred  to 
Christian  times,  and  have  been  some  kind  of  charm 
against  evil,  or  connected  with  cabalistic  mysteries. 

K  L.  Bakmwelu 
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WELSH  WOEDS  BORROWED  FROM  LATIN, 
GREEK,  AND  HEBREW. 

(Continued  from  p,  270.) 

CALAMUS, '  a  reed*:  W.  calaf,  as  in  cdlaf(yd), '  the  stalks  (of 
com)';  sing,  calefyn  :  0.  W.  calamenifiou  (gl.  *  culmos*). 

CALD ART UM, 'a  vessel  to  hold  warm  water  for  bathing': 
W.  caUawr,  callor,  mas., '  a  cauldron,  a  pot',  a.  The  change  of 
a  into  0  has  already  been  noticed  under  '  altare'.  h.  The  evolu- 
tion of  aw  from  the  same  is  exceedingly  common.  The  steps 
may  have  been  the  following  :  d,  o,  o'*,  au  (aw).  Other  instances 
will  be  found  under  'canalis',  'caseus',  'contrarius',  etc. 

CALENDiE, '  the  calends,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month':  W. 
calan,  m.  sing.  We  speak  of  new  year's  day  as  y  calan,  the 
calends  par  excellence.  Besides  this  we  have  (old  style)  calan- 
mai,  *  the  calends  of  May';  and  calan  gauaf,  *  the  calends  of 
winter',  i,  e,,  the  13th  of  November,  a.  On  a  for  e  see  '  argen- 
timi*.  6.  The  change  of  gender  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
change  of  number,  which  must  have  taken  place  rather  early : 
thus,  y  calan  might  be  either  plural,  where  gender  is  seldom  dis- 
tinguished in  Welsh,  or  masc.  sing. ;  whereas  the  feminine  would 
be  y  galan,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  tried.  This  settled 
the  question  of  gender ;  but  compare  'litterse'  and  'vesperse'. 

CALLUM,  *  the  hard  skin  or  flesh  of  plants':  W.  call-od, '  the 
pods  in  which  pulse  grows'.  But  according  to  Davies  the  word 
means  '  muscus  arborum';  and  Pughe  makes  called  y  coed  mean 
'  the  fungi  of  trees'. 

CANALIS,  '  a  pipe',  '  groove', '  channel*:  W.  cenawl,  canawl, 
'  a  channel'  (Davies).     This  word  is  cenawl  in  Ystoria  Chyarlys, 

where  we  read  'y  dwfyr a  ymadewis  ae  genawC,  'the  water 

left  its  channel'  (Bed  Book,  col.  623).  In  the  Mdbitu>gion  (i,  17) 
we  have  the  words  'a  deu  ganawl  eureit  ar  yr  ellyn\  which 
remind  one  of  the  lancea  trisulcata  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Lan- 
dav.,  p.  15.  Whether  our  modern  ean^ol,  'the  middle  or  centre  of 
anything*,  is  a  different  word  is  not  clear  to  me, 

CANCELLUS,  M.  Lai.=cancelli,  *  a  lattice', '  railings':  W.  cang- 
hell,  fem.,  *  a  chancel';  canghellydd,  *  chancellor*.  Der.  *  cancellus': 
W.  '*canghcfell',  *  canghell', '  cangell'.  a.  On  the  disappearing  of 
c  after  ngh,  see  '  ancora*.  6.  In  pronunciation,  ng,  n,  m,  preced- 
ing c,  t,p,  become  ngh,  nh,  rnh  respectively;  and  the  A,  if  followed 
by  the  tone-vowel,  is  retained  both  in  the  pronunciation  and  the 
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spelling.  Otherwise  situated,  it  is  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the 
former,  though  retained  in  the  latter  in  a  good  many  instances. 

CANDELA,  *  a  candle':  W.  carunyll,  pL  canwyllau.  Here  we 
must  suppose  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  diminutive  ending 
-ella,  so  that  the  Welsh  should  probably  start  from  a  form  can- 
d^lla,  with  which  compare  French  chandelle,  Irish  coinrdU,  and 
Med.  Lat.  candellus, '  chandelle  de  cire\  a.  On  the  disappear- 
ance of  d  see  '  Ambiosius*.    h.  On  aiy  or  wy  for  S,  see  *  bestia'. 

CAPELLA,  M.  Lat='  the  cape  worn  by  St  Martin'/  the  build- 
ing in  which  that  relic  was  preserved*,  and  lastly,  *  qusevis  cedi- 
cida  sacra,  oratorium,  quod  proprios  sacerdotes  non  habebat': 
W.  eafelly  *  chorus  ecdesise,  adytum'  (Davies).  Whether  the  word 
was  received  into  Welsh  in  the  form  cabella,  or  was  successively 
reduced  in  it  into  cabell,  cafell,  is  not  certain ;  but  compare  sojl 
under '  stupula'. 

CAPISTEUM,  *  halter':  W.  cebystr. 

CAPBIO,Med. Lat,iaferred  from  the  plural  ca2M-ione«==French 
chevrons  in  the  Cassel  glosses,  and  meaning  in  the  first  place  'a 
goat*,  whence  by  a  transition  illustrated  by  our  'clothes-horse', 
and  suggested  probably  by  the  capreoli,  *  props',  *  stays',  of  classi- 
cal Latin,  it  came  to  mean  '  a  support', '  a  beam':  W.  eebr,  ceibr, 
fern,  sing.,  ceibren, '  a  beam', '  rafter'.  Pughe,  in  making  cebr  and 
ceibr  a  singular  and  a  plural  respectively,  shows  the  strong  tend- 
ency which  we  have  in  Welsh  to  make  all  nouns  of  the  form  of 
ceibr  into  plurals,  and  has  the  derivative  ceibren  in  his  favour ; 
but  in  Davies'  time  ceibr  meant  '  longurius'.  We  might  start 
from  a  slightly  different  but  better  attested  form,  capro,  but  for 
eipriou  or  cepriou,  which  is  the  old  Welsh  form  of  the  word  in 
the  Lux.  Folio.  Der.  'caprio':  W.  '*caprjo*,  '*capro',  **cepr', 
'  cebr', '  ceibr'.  a.  On  e  for  a  before  o,  see  '  draco'.  5.  As  to  the 
omission  of  i,  it  is  to  be  obseived  that  Latin  i  before  another 
vowel  is  treated  in  Welsh  as  a  semivowel,  which  is  now  and 
then  elided,  as  will  be  seen  imder  *legio',  'martiolus', '  [ivpiA^ 
'paries'. 

CAPTI VITAS,  'captivity*:  W,  cdthiwed  and  casthiwed,  mas, 
(also  fern,  in  Amos,  i,  6, 9).  e&.  As  a  rule,  Latin  v  makes  in  Welsh 
at  or  w,  b.  Oaethiwed,  which  is  the  form  now  in  use,  was  obtained 
from  ceithiwed  under  the  influence  of  caeth.  The  Myv.  Arch. 
(p.  654)  has  the  form  cethiwet,  fern.,  in  the  words  '  dyborthi  hir 
gethiwet  waradwydus'.  Indeed,  I  cannot  assign  any  reason  for 
the  word  being  masculine  in  modem  Welsh  at  alL 

CAPTUS  (-a,  -um),  'caught',  'captive':  W.  caeth.  Der.  'cap- 
tus':  W. '  *capt*, '  *caphth',  *  caith', '  caeth'.  The  change  of  ai  into 
ae  in  modem  Welsh  is  very  common :  thus  the  Luxembourg 
Folio  has  air  and  caiou,  which  now  are  aer  and  caeau. 
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C ARCER  (ace. '  carcerem'),  *  a  prison':  W.  earehary '  a  prison'; 
and  in  S.  W.  cwrchcur  rfM?r=' stricture'.  Der.  'carcerem',  W, 
'  *carcre',  *  *carc'r',  **carch'r',  'carchar'.  a.  On  the  irrational  vowel 
see  *  bfirba'.  6.  According  to  the  rule  alluded  to  under  *  aflfec- 
tus'  (which  see),  re,  rt,  rp,  become  rch,  rth,  rph  (or  rff),  respect- 
ively. 

CARINA, '  the  bottom  or  keel  of  a  ship', '  a  vessel*,  *  a  boat': 
"W.ceraiyn,  pL  eerwyni,  'tubs  or  large  pots':  the  plural  ceroenhou 
occurs  in  the  Oxford  Glosses.  Der. '  carina':  W.  *  *cerlna',  '*cer- 
eina',  '*cerain',  '*ceroin',  '♦ceruin',  'cerwyn',  'cerAiyn'.  Compai^ 
what  has  been  said  under  'bestia',  and  the  instances  which  occur 
under  '  castigo', '  lignum',  '  papyrus',  *  signum'.  This  process  of 
diphthongising  i  does  not  seem  to  have  grown  obsolete  till  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  as  we  read  oli/n,  now  olaiyn^  in 
the  Oxford  Glosses  on  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria.  Some  prefer  deriv- 
ing this  word  from  Med.  Lat.  carcBttum,  '  vinum  coctum'. 

CARITAS  (ace.  '  caritatem'),  '  deamess',  '  love':  W. '  cardod', 
also  '  cerdod', '  charity',  *  alms'.  Der. '  caritatem':  W.  '  *caritat', 
'  *carit5t',  *  car'dod',  *  cardod',  '  cerdod'.  Possibly  we  may  start 
here  from  the  accusative  rather  than  from  the  genitive :  simi- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  instances  under  '  civitas', '  f ons', '  grex*, 
^lopSdvry:,  '  pons',  '  pulvis',  '  Mars',  Mfl»vo%, '  trinitas', '  tripus', 
'  unitas', '  Venus'. 

CASEUS, '  cheese':  W.  caws, '  cheese';  cosyn, '  a  cheese'.  Der. 
*  c&seus':  W. '  *caseu', '  *c68',  '  *c6ws',  '  ♦cows',  '  caws',  '  cos-yn', 
a.  On  d  for  d,  see '  acer'.  b.  The  diphthongising  of  6  into  aw  is 
parallel  with  that  of  i  into  ei.  c.  In  modern  Welsh  ow  becomes 
regularly  aw,  sometimes  au,  of  which  the  former  is  liable  to  be 
reduced  again  into  o,  as  in  cosyn.  With  this  compare  e  becom- 
ing ai,  liable  to  become  again  e,  under  the  word  'animal'. 

CASTANEA  {Kaaravov), '  the  chestnut  tree':  W.  castan. 

CASTELLUM,  'a  castle':  W.  castell 

CASTIGO,  *  I  chastise':  W.  cystury-o, '  to  chastise', '  to  punish'; 
cystivy, '  chastisement'.  On  the  assimilation  of  the  a  to  the  t, 
and  its  becoming  y,  see '  Ambrosius';  and  on  the  disappearing  of 
the  g,  see '  argentum'. 

C ASTRA, '  a  camp':  W.  eaer, '  a  fortified  place', '  a  town':  Caer- 
lleon=C7(w<ra  fcgf/onum= Chester  or  'Caerleon'  in  South  Wales. 
Der.  'castra':  W.**castra', (*ca8thra),'*casra','*caira',  '*cair', '  caer'. 
a.  The  only  parallel  which  I  can  suggest  to  this  derivation  is 
chxnaery '  sister',  for  '  ♦svasr'.  The  Irish  forms,  cathair,  *  town,' 
and  sethair,  '  sister',  foUow  suit  in  a  most  exceptional  manner. 
h.  Other  instances  of  the  Welsh  having  taken  a  neuter  plural  as 
a  feminine  singular  will,  I  think,  be  recognised  in  *  anna',  ele- 
menta', '  frena', '  inferna',  which  see. 
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CASULA, '  a  little  casdy  and  in  Mid.  Lat. '  a  kind  of  dress': 
0.  W.  cagulhetic  (Capella  Glosses,  72)=*  penulata'.  The  modem 
casul,  quoted  by  Pughe,  seems  to  be  merely  a  learned  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  Latin  casula. 

CATENA,  *  a  chain*:  W.  cadcnyn  (pi.  cadwynau)  and  cadmen. 
Both  are  feminine  in  spite  of  Pughe's  statement  to  the  contrary, 
"which  one  can  regard  as  the  outcome  of  popular  etymology  re- 
garding eadmyn,  as  consisting  oicadw-yn,  with  the  decided  mas- 
culine affix  -yn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  that  the  word 
was  feminine  may  have  suggested  the  termination  -en  instead  of 
-yn,  and  thus  given  rise  to  cadcnen  ;  but  the  bifurcation  hardly 
requires  us  to  suppose  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
derivation : 

'catena',  W.  '*catena',  '*cadoin'  (see  f  **cadoen',  'cadAien', 

'bestia')...  \ '*cadoynVcadiiyn'. 

Compare  a  similar  case  under  'habena'. 

*  CATHEDRA  {KodiSpaj,  'a  chair*:  W.  eadair  and  coder.  Un- 
like the  case  of  Latin  ch  (on  which  see  'brachium*),  th  counts  as 
t  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Romans  did  not  distinguish 
them  in  their  pronunciation,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
the  Welsh  to  have  had  any  antipathy  to  th :  the  derivation 
accordingly  would  be  *  cathedra*,  '*catedra*:  W. '  *catedra', '  *ca- 

. teira*,  'cadeir',  'eadair*,  'cader*.  a.  The  reduction  of  ai  into  e 
has  been  noticed  under  '  animal*,  b.  The  i  in  '  cateira*  stands 
for  the  lost  d.  Compare  *  ir  catteiraul  rettetic  strotur*  (gL  '  sella 
curulis*  J  in  the  Capella  Glosses  of  the  eighth  century ;  also  Bret. 
cadoer,  Ir.  cathdir, 

CATTA,  M.  Lat.,  ^a  cat':  W.  cath,  fem. 

CAUCUS,  M.  Lat.='vasis  genus,  patera*.  W.  cawg,  'a  jug*. 

C AULA,  M.  Lat. = *  caulse*,  *  a  sheepfold*, '  a  pen*:  W.  cail.  Other 
instances  of  u  becoming  i  occur  under  '  cicuta*, '  cupa', '  nume- 
rus*.  The  Lux.  Folio  contains  two  instances  of  eu  where  we  now 
use  ei,  namely  in  'eusiniou*  smd  'douolouse',  from  the  bases  of 
which  '  eisin*  and  *  llais*  come. 

C  AULIS,  *  a  stalk*,  '  a  cabbage-stalk*,  '  a  cabbage*:  "W.  cawl, 

*  cabbage*;  also  in  South  Wales  *  a  pottage  in  which  cabbages  are 
boiled*,  and  finally, '  any  pottage  or  soup^ 

CAVUS  (-a,  -um),  '  hoUow*:  W.  eau,  Dimetian  coi  (for  *cou), 

*  hollow*;  c<5M-bren, '  a  hollow  tree*. 

CELLA, '  a  ceU*:  W.  cell 

CENTRUM,'  a  prickle  or  sharp  point':  W.cethr,  fem.,  'a  spike*, 
'  a  nail*;  pi.  cethri  and  cythri  in  *  Ystoria  Chyarlys*;  Com.  center; 
Bret,  kentr,  '^peron*.     Der.  'centrum*:   W.  '*centr',  '*centhr*, 

*  cethr*.  a.  In  the  case  of  ntr  and  ntl,etc.,  the  t  is  not  assimilated, 
but  remains  to  become  th,  according  to  the  rule  mentioned  under 
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'affectns'.  h.  Before  the  spirants,  jf,  th^  ch,  s,  the  letter  n  gene- 
rally disappears  without  compensation,  as  in  the  present  case. 
Other  instances  will  be  found  under  the  words '  contrarius',  'con- 
trudo',  •  intervenio', '  punctum*.  To  these  may  be  added  Welsh 
instances  such  as  'ewythr'  (=Bpet.  eontr),  'mathru'  (=Bret, 
mantra),  'uthr'=**vuntr',  of  the  same  origin  as  the  English 
'wonder';  'cathl'  (='*cantl'). 

CERA,  *  wax':  W.  eivip',  mas.    See  *  setas'  and  '  bestia'. 

CERASIUM  (pL'cerasia'),M.Lat.=c<3r(wt**,'achen7':  W.cciV- 
jo8  (in  North  Wales)  and  ceiros  (in  South  Wales),  'cherries'.  The 
derivation  is  doubtful,  but  parallelled  by  effros  from '  euphrasia', 
which  see.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  following :  'cerasia',  W. '  *cer- 
esi',  *  *ceris', '  *ceiris',  '  *ceir-is', '  ceir-os',  *  ceir-jos'.  a.  The  form 
*ceiri8  may  have  given  way  to  ceiros,  with  the  plural  ending 
'08  of  diminutives.  To  this  I  may  add  that  I  have  never  heard 
the  herbs  caUed  in  books  hoeys  spoken  of  but  as  hocoa.  b.  The 
insertion  of  j  before  a  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel  is 
carried  to  an  excessive  extent  in  some  of  the  dialects  of  North 
Wales,  such  forms  asjachjau  and  hirjaethu  being  commonly  used 
for  jachau  and  hiraethu.  See  also  in  this  list '  horarium'  and 
'  sonorus*. 

CERTO, '  I  contend':  W.  certh-an  or  eerth-ain  (Pughe), '  to 
contend,  fight'. 

CERVUS,  *  a  stag':  W.  earw,  pi.  ceirw.  On  a  for  e  see  '  aigen- 
tum'.  Here,  were  the  e  not  superseded  by  a,  the  singular  would 
have  had  the  form  ceirw,  which  is  the  actual  plural  for  ^cenni, 
Lat.  eervi.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  this  word  is  not  a 
borrowed  one.  Compare  Kepao^  (for  Kcpafo^:,  *  horned',  and  lith. 
harve,  '  cow*. 

CHAMISIA  is  an  inferred  aspirated  form  of  camisia  (to  be 
compared  with  the  attested  ones, '  chenturio', '  chorona',  '  prae- 
chones',  etc.,  for  '  centurio*, '  corona*,  '  prsecones',  etc.),  meaning 
*a  Unen  nightgown', '  a  shift':  W.  hefys,  mas. ;  Bret,  hiviz,  'che- 
mise de  femme*.  Der. '  chamisia',  W.  '*chamisr,  '*chemis',  '^che- 
fis', '  hefis', '  hefys'.  a.  The  relation  between  ch  and  h  being  an 
intimate  one  in  Welsh,  as  in  most  languages,  and  the  former 
being  seldom  allowed,  excepting  when  followed  by  en  (for  ori- 
ginal 8v),  to  begin  a  word,  chefis,  we  presume,  became  hejis. 
h.  The  change  of  gender  is  perfectly  regular:  see  'brachium'. 
Other  instances  of  this  kind  occur  under  'coUatio*,  'lis',  'lorica*, 
penna', '  pix'. 

CHRISTIANUS,  'a  Christian':  W.  Criatjon,  pi.  OriMjonogjon. 
It  would  seem  that  the  h  was  not  heard  in  Christianus,  other- 
wise the  word  might  be  expected  to  have  taken  a  different  form 
in  Welsh. 
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CHRISTUS  (Xpi^rw),  'the  anointed':  W.  Crist,  *  Christ'. 
CICUTA  (pL  eicutce),  '  hemlock':  W.  eegid,  '  hemlocks',  sing. 
cegiden,  Der.  'cictitse':  W.  **cicute',  '*ciclt',  '*cecit',  *c^d'. 
a.  On  u  becoming  i  see  '  caula*.  Other  instances  of  if — i  becom- 
ing e — i  recur  under  *  corrigia', '  divinus', '  hibris', '  iniquitas', '  lix- 
ivium'.   Salesbury  writes  '  cicut*, '  cecut'. 

CIPPUS, '  a  stake', '  post':  W.  cyff, '  the  stem  of  a  tree  or  of  a 
family', '  a  trunk', '  a  box';  pL  cyiffion, '  the  stocks'.  Pp,  according 
to  rule,  becomes  fforph  in  Welsh,  but  the  instances  are  rare. 
The  only  other  one  in  this  list  will  be  found  under'  cloppus'.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Welsh  never  heard  ctpus,  which  Fick, 
in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  (xx,  p.  361)  would  like  to  regard  as  the 
more  correct  orthography,  any  more  than  they  did  peco,  which 
he  would  fain  prefer  to  pecco,  in  Kuhn's  Beitrdge,  vii,  p.  126. 

CIRCO,  M.  Lat., '  I  go  hither  and  thither', '  I  search';  and  in 
Propertius  (4, 9, 35),  we  have  drearer'  to  surround':  W.  cyrch-v, 
'  to  make  for', '  to  fetch', '  to  attack';  cyrch, '  an  onslaught',  also 
'  the  goal  for  which  one  makes'. 

CIECELLUM,  M.  lAt=icirculvs,  'a  circle':  W.  cyrehell,  fern. 
(Pughe). 

CIECINUS, '  a  pair  of  compasses':  0.  W.  drchin,  as  in  '  bet 
circhinn  irguoUeuni'  (gl.  'sub  occidum  coeli*)  in  the  Juvencus 
Codex ;  also  '  ordamcirchinnuou  (gl. '  ambagibus'),  ibid.  Pughe 
gives  the  modem  cyrchyn=*  a  surrounding'. 

CISTA, '  a  box  or  chest':  W.  cist 

CIVITAS  (ace. '  civitatem'), '  the  state', '  a  city':  W.  ciwatd  or 
ciwed, '  a  crowd', '  a  rabble';  ciwdawd  or  dwdod,  *  a  tribe',  whence 
pen-^iwdody '  a  chieftain',  and  ciwdodvrr, '  a  citizen  or  burgess'. 

CLATHEI,  'a  trellis',  'grate',  especially  in  speaking  of  tbe 
cages  of  animals :  W.  cledr,  as  in  ' cledr  (y  Haw),  'the  palm  (of 
the  hand');  'cledr  (y  ddwyfron'),  'the  breastbone';  'cle<fr-en',  'a 
rail  or  pole,  especially  the  upright  pole  to  which  a  cow  is  tied  in 
a  cowhouse';  *  cledr-ffordd', '  a  railroad'. 

CLAVUS, '  a  painful  tumour', '  a  wart':  W.  clew-yn, '  a  pimple', 
used  in  Cardiganshire. 

CLOCC  A,  M.  Lat., '  a  beU':  W.  cloch. 

CLOPPUS  (-a,  -um),  M.  Lat.,  'lame':  W.  doff. 

COAGXJLUM  (gen.  'coaguli'),  'rennet':  W.  caul  (Dimetian, 
coiT),  'stomachus,  communis  lactentium,  coaguluni'  (Davies). 
Der.  '  coagulum':  W. '  ♦coogul',  *  *cogul',  *  *cowr,  '  *coul', '  caul'. 

COCCUM  (kokkos;),  *  the  berry  that  grows  upon  the  scarlet 
oak', '  scarlet  colour':  W.  coch, '  red'.  Other  instances  of  cc  becom- 
ing ch  occur  under  '  occasio', '  occupo*, '  peccatum*, '  pecco', '  sac- 
cus',  '  soccus'. 

COCTUS  (-a,  -um),  'cooked', ' prepared  by  fire':  W.  cooth,  're- 
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fined',  '  purified',  '  pure'.  Der.  '  coctus':  W.  '  *cochth', '  *coith*, 
*coeth'.     On  oe  for  oi  see  '  aetas'. 

COLLATIO, '  a  collection', '  a  gratuity  collected  for  the  Boman 
emperors':  W.  cyllid  (also  cylltyd),  'revenue',  'budget'.  Der. 
'coUatio':  W.  '*collati',  **collati',  '*colleti',  '*coUit', '  cellit',  cyllid. 
a.  On  Latin  d  treated  as  d,  see  '  animal',  h.  Other  instances  of  e 
becoming  i  may  be  found  under  'deficio',  'deleo',  'depehdeo', 

*  descendo', '  distillo', '  desubito',  *  lenio', '  penna*, '  verus'.  Add  to 
this  that  the  d-ermorion  and  dren  of  the  Luxemburg  Folio  are 
now  dirfavrrjon  and  trin.  c.  When  such  a  word  as  '  altare'  be- 
came in  Welsh  ^editor  and  allor,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
period  of  hesitation  between  lit  and  Zi,  which  eventually  cut  both 
ways :  hence  cylltyd  and  silltaf  (for  sillaf),  which  see  under 
'  syllaba':  compare  also  cyfaill  and  cyfaillt,  *  a  friend*. 

COLPUS,  M.  Lat.,  from  colaphas,  '  a  blow':  W.  cwlff, '  a  good 
piece  or  fump  of  anything'.  As  to  the  transition  of  meaning,  com- 
pare the  French  coup,  beaucoup.  In  North  Wales  cwlff  is  made 
into  clwff:  compare  plyyain  under '  pullicantus',  and  pluor  imder 
'  pulvis'. 

COLUMBA,  'a  dove':  W.  coliym-en,  'a  pigeon';  (' Uysiau'r') 
cwlivm,  mas.,  •columbine*.  Der.  'columba':  W.  **colomba',  '*co- 
lomb',  *  *colom'  (whence  '  col6men'), '  cwlwm*.  Llysiau'r  cwltuvi 
evidently  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  word  ctolwm,  *  a 
knot',    a.  Other  instances  of  o  becoming  w  occur  under  '  concha*, 

*  consolido', '  diabolus*,  *  fomax'.  6.  With  the  change  of  o  into  w 
followed  now  and  then  a  change  of  gender  from  the  feminine  to 
the  masculine,  as  mentioned  under  '  brachium*.  Other  instances 
occur  under  *  concha*,  '  membrana', '  metula', '  primus',  *  turba'. 

COLUMNA,  'a  column':  W.  colofn.  Der. ' columna',  W.  '*co- 
lomna*,  '*colom'na',  '*colom'n',  'colofn*.  The  sound  now  given 
to  the  irrational  vowel  between  the/  and  the  n  closely  resembles 
that  of  e  in  '  garden*. 

COMMENDO,  'I  entrust,  'commend*:  W.  gor-chymyn, '  a  com- 
mand'; (llythyr)  c^myn/ei  testament  or  bequest',  which  reminds 
one  of  Cicero's  '  testamento  commendare',  and  of  the  later  '  dare 
in  commendam*.  It  will  be  found  that  the  Latin  prefix,  com, 
regularly  becomes  cyf;  assimilated,  as  it  woxild  seem,  to  its 
Welsh  representative,  which  in  0.  W.  is  dm,  now  cyf:  con-  fol- 
lows suit,  becoming  cyn-, 

COMMUNIO,  M.  Lat.  =' the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper': 
W.  c^mun, 

COMP AR, '  an  equal':  W.  cymar,  'one  of  a  pair';  cymhdru, '  to 
compare.'     On  mh  for  mp,  see  '  cancellus'. 

COMPELLO,  'I  compel':  W.cymell, '  to  compel', '  to  urge';  cym- 
hellodd,  '(he)  urged'. 
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CONCAUSA,  M.  T-at,  'siirnil  causa',  or  'causa  cooperans': 
W.  cyngaws  '  an  advocate',  and  perhaps  also  a  *  lawsuit';  cyng^ 
hawsedd,  '  an  action',  '  a  lawsuit^ 

CONCHA, '  a  muscle-sheir, '  a  vessel  for  holding  oil':  W.cweh, 
mas., '  a  boat'.  Compare  Cornish  coc, '  a  boat';  English, '  cock- 
boat',/ cockswain*;  French,  coque, '  a  shell', '  cod', '  hull  of  a  ship'. 
Der.  'concha',  W.  '*concha',  **conch',  **coch',  'cwch'.  a.  With 
the  change  of  o  to  i£;  followed  also  a  change  of  gender,  according 
to  the  analogy  mentioned  under  '  brachium'.  b.  The  elision  oi 
n  before  the  spirant  ch  is  mentioned  under  '  centrum^ 

CONFECTIO,  '  that  which  is  prepared  or  made  ready':  W. 
cyffeithj'O,  'to  dress^  as  in  cyffeithj-o  {crwyn),  'to  dress  (skins)'; 
cyffeithjo  {tir)  'to  manure  (land');  cyffaithy  mas.,  'a  confect  or 
medical  preparation\  Other  instances  of  n  elided  before  the 
spirant  /,  according  to  the  rule  just  alluded  to,  occur  imder  the 
words  'confessio',  '  continium^  '  inferua'.  Why  ciiffaith  is  mas- 
culine is  not  evident.  Compare  other  perplexing  instances  under 

*  grammatica^  '  lamna',  '  nota^  '  occasio^  '  rosa\ 

CONFESSIO, '  a  confessing':  W.  cyffes. 

CONFINIUM,  '  a  boundary':  W.  cyffin,  pi.  cyffinjau. 

CONSECEO,  'Iconseciute':  W.  cysegr-u,  'to  consecrate';  cys- 
egr, '  a  sanctuary'.  See  addum  under  '  adomo*.  Other  instances 
of  the  elision  of  n  before  the  spirant  8  occur  under  '  consilium', 

*  consolido',   '  consonus',    '  Constantinus',    '  construo',    '  densus', 

*  mensura', '  pensum'. 

CONSILIUM,  'deliberation',  'plan':  W.  cysyl,  'counsel,  'ad- 
vice'. 

CONSOLIDO,  'I  consolidate',  'make  firm':  W.  cysyllUu/io 
'join*,  unite';  cyswllt, '  a  joint*.  Der. '  consolid-',  W.  '  *consold-*, 
'  *consollt-' '  *cosollt-', '  cyswllt-'.  On  the  elision  of  the  unac- 
cented vowel  i,  see  '  articulus';  and  on  lit  for  Id,  see  '  caldarium' 
and '  altare'. 

CONSONUS  (-a,  -um),  'harmonious*:   W.  cyson,  'consistent'. 

CONSTANS  (gen.  '  Constentis'),  '  Constans':  Mid.  W. '  Cys- 
teint',  which  would  now  be  *  Cystaint'  or  '  Cystain'. 

CONSTANTINUS,  'Constantine':  W.  Oystenyn  (also  Cys- 
tenyn,  in  Cardiganshire,  which  is  wrong).  The  exact  form  one 
might  expect  would  be  '  Cyst^nin',  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
termination  -in  had  here  to  give  way  to  the  favourite  -y/i.  Com- 
pare the  case  of  NadoUgy  which  see  under  '  natalicia'. 

CONSTEUO  (ger.  'construendum'),  'I  build  or  construct':  W. 
cystrawen,  fem.,  'syntax,  the  construction  of  sentences'.     Der. 

*  construendum',  W. '  *construfend',  fem., '  constniend', '  *cinstrii- 
end*, '  *cin8trauend*, '  *cistr&wen', '  cystrawen*.  On  the  gender  of 
cystrawen  see  '  brachium',  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  Latin 
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gerund  see  '  lego*.  The  vowel  «  has  been  lengthened  by  its  con- 
tact with  the  subsequent  e.  Similar  cases  occur  under  *  destruo', 
*  paries', '  ruina*, '  struo*.  Compare  also  puueri  for  pueri  (for  Latin 
p&eri)  on  the  Glanusk  Park  Stone,  which  reads,  TVKPILLI  ic  lAClT 

PVVEKI  TRILVNI   dVNOCATI. 

CONTENDO, '  I  contend^  '  strive':  W.  cynen, '  strife',  pi.  cyn- 
hhtau.  It  is  possible  that  cynen  is  derived  from  contentio;  but 
*then  one  would  rather  expect  the  word  to  have  assiuned  the  form 
cynent  or  cynaint, 

CONTEAEITJS  (-a,  -um), '  contrary':  W.  eythrawl,  as  in  gtoynt 
cythrawl, '  a  contraiy  wind',  a.  This,  if  well  founded,  would  be 
an  instance  of  I  changed  into  r.  See '  Februarius', '  martyr', '  ras- 
tram'. 

CONTEUDO,  '  I  press  or  thrust  together':  W.  cythrudd-o,  *  to 
disturb',  'throw  into  commotion';  cythrudd,  'horror',  'anger'; 
'  perturbatio'  (Davies).     On  thr  for  7itr,  see  '  cent^um^ 

CONVENTIO,  'an  assembly',  'a  meeting':  W.  cenfaint, 
'  grex  proprie  porcorum'  says  Davies ;  but  in  the  Myvyrian 
ArchcBology  (p.  432)  we  read  the  plural  form,  Jcenveinoed  (or 
4jwenyn)='  swarms  (of  bees').  The  word  should  now  be  cynmen 
or  cyncaaint ;  but  as  it  is  only  a  book- word,  it  seems  to  have 
been  revived  from  Mid.  Welsh,  which  did  not  always  distinguish 
/  from  w  or  01  in  writing. 

COCINA,  M.  Lat.='coquina',  'kitchen':  W.  cegin, 

COCINO,  M.  Lat., '  I  cook':  W.  co^in^Oy  '  to  cook'.  This  is  an 
instance  of  o  not  aflfected  by  a  followmg  i. 

COQUUS, '  a  cook':  0.  W.  coc,  now  cog  or  cog-ydd, 

COEBUS,  M.  Lat.='a  saddle-bow':  W.  corf,  fem.;  ^\,  cyrf 
(Davies).  In  the  Mahinogicn,  ii,  p.  386,and  iii,  p.  147,  the  word  is 
co^'of  (pi.  corfeu)  ;  and  coryf  in  Mab.  i,  p.  294,  if  I  imderstand  the 
passage  rightly  ;  also  in  Mab,  ii,  p.  60.   Der. '  corbus',  W.  '*corb', 

'  *cor'b', '  cor'f ,  |  ]  ^^^  \  '  corf.    The  word  is  obsolete,  and  its 

meaning  somewhat  imcertain.  Davies,  induced  probably  by  the 
usage  of  the  poets  and  the  ambiguity  of  Mid.  W.  orthography, 
identilBes  it  with  corph,  '  body';  but  quotes  a  couplet  in  which 
corf'Ioyw  ('having  a  shining  corf)  appears  as  an  epithet  of  a 
saddle.  From  the  ifafc.,  which  should  be  carefully  consulted, 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  fore  corof  and  a  hind  corof; 
that  is,  probably,  the  saddle  formed  a  kind  of  apex  both  in  front 
and  behind  the  rider,  resembling  that  of  the  ystam  which  one 
sees  sometimes  used  in  Cardiganshire.  A  kind  of  arch  resem-> 
bling  such  an  apex  seems  to  have  divided  the  halls  of  the 
Princes  of  Gwynedd  into  two  parts,  caUed  is  coref  (*  below  coref ) 
and  Itch  core/*  ^' above  coreP),  core/ being,  according  to  the  ortho- 
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graphy  of  the  Venedotian  version  of  the  Laws  of  Wales,  in  which 
it  occurs,  only  another  way  of  writing  coryf.  In  Salesbuiy's  Dic- 
tionary (1547)  we  have  Icorf  (unexplained)  and  koryf  kyfrwyf== 
'saddell  bolle',  which  means  either  saddle-bow  or  saddle-tree. 
In  the  Oxford  Glosses,  Latin  corbum  appears  glossed  by  a  Welsh 
corbum,  which  would  be  a  derivative  from  W.  *c(yrb,  Uke  iotnm 
(gl.  'jus')  from  iot  (gl.  'pultum'),  now  uwd,  'porridge',  in  the 
same  MS. 

COENTJ,  'a  horn':  W.  com, 

CORONA,  '  a  crown':  W.  coron. 

COEPORO,  'I  incorporate':  W.  corphor-i/ to  incorporate*. 

CORPUS, '  a  body':  W.  corph,  pL  cyrph ;  Mid.  W.  also  cor- 
phoroed  (Mabinogion,  i,  p.  36).  Not  only  are  these  words  writ- 
ten with  ph  or  jf  indififerently,  but  the  highly  irregular  form  corf 
(with/=t;)  occurs  frequently  in  poetry  in  the  Myo,  Arch-ceology. 

CORRIGrIA, '  a  shoe-latchet*:  W.  ca/rai.  Der.  '  corrigia',  W. 
'  *corrigi', '  *correghi', '  *cerregh^  '  *c^re', '  cirei^  '  cirai'.  a.  On 
e — I  for  i — i,  see  *  cicuta\  fe.  A  sort  of  reversion  of  o  or  6  into  a, 
in  initial  syllables,  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  Welsh.  Instances 
will  be  found  under  '  maceria', '  monachus', '  natalicia', '  occasio', 
'  occupo', '  oleum',  '  orthographia*, '  porcellus',  *  Saturnus*. 

COXA,  'the  hip':  W.  coeAi,  'a  leg'.  Der.  'coxa^  W.  '*coc8a', 
'  *cochsa*, '  *coisa',  *  *cois', '  coes*.  The  instances  where  a  mute 
before  s  is  compensated  for  are  rare,  and  to  be  found  under  'laxus', 

*  pexa*, '  Saxo*. 

CRASSO,  *  I  make  thick^  *  condense':  0.  W.  crasetidon  (gl. 
'  spi[s]sis),  Lux.  Folio. 

CRASSUS  (-a,  -um), ' solid', '  thick',  'dense':  W.  eras, ' rough', 
'  grufiP,  '  scorched':  crasu^ '  to  parch  or  scorch'. 

CREO, '  I  create  or  make':  W.  cre-u,  *  to  create';  creedigasthg 

*  creation'. 

CRUX  (gen.  '  crucis'), '  a  cross':  W.  crog, '  the  cross*;  crog-lith, 
'  the  lesson  respecting  the  cross  or  crucifixion*,  whence  Good 
Friday  is  called  Dydd  Owener  y  Oroglithy  lit.,  'Friday  of  the 
Crucifixion  lesson*.  The  reason  for  changing  u  into  o  in  this 
instance  is  not  evident,  but  compare  neodr  under  '  neuter*. 

CUBITUS, '  a  cubit':  W.  ciijydd  in  books,  and  so  pronounced 
in  North  Wales ;  but  in  South  Wales  it  is  cyjydd,wliich.  is  a  more 
regular  form.  As  to  dd  for  t,  it  seems  to  owe  its  presence  in  this 
word  to  the  ambiguity  of  Mid.  Welsh  orthography,  which  used  t 
for  t  and  dd. 

CULCITA,  'a bed*,  'cushion*:  W.  cylched;  O.  W.  cilchet,  Der. 
'  culcita',  W.  *  *culceta*, '  cilchet*, '  cylched*.  The  change  of  n  into 
i  is  mentioned  under  '  Caula*.  It  is  also  probably  an  interme- 
diate step  in  the  transition  of  to  into  y,  as  here,  as  well  as  of  o 
into  y. 
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CULEX, '  a  gnat', '  midge':  W.  cyljon, '  flies'. 

CULTELLUS, '  a  smaU  knife':  W.  cyllell  and  culltell  (Sales- 
bury),  fern.,  *  a  knife',  pi.  cyllylL  On  11= U,  see  '  altare',  and  on 
the  gender  see  *  brachiiun'.  The  colloquial  very  commonly  makes 
cyllell  into  cylleth, 

CULTEE  (gen. '  cultri),  *  a  ploughshare*:  W.  cwlltr  or  cwlltyr, 
but  in  the  spoken  language  cwlUtor.  Der.  *  cultri',  W,  **cwltr', 
'cwUt'r'  (written  'cwlltr'),  whence  'cwUtwr'  and  'cwUtyr'. 

CUNEUS,  'a  wedge':  W.  c^. 

CUPA, '  a  tuV,  *  cask':  W.  cih-yn, '  a  vessel  to  hold  half  a 
bushel'.     See  '  caula'. 

CUPIDUS,  'a  greedy  person':  W.  cybydd,  *a  miser', 

( To  h€  eotUinued.) 
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(Read  ai  the  Knighton  Meeting,) 

In  an  "  Extent  of  Merionetlisliire,  temp.  Edward  I," 
transcribed  in  theArchceologiaCa7nhrensis£orJvlYl867y 
there  occurs  the  passage,  "  Decasus  quia  Rex  remisit  per 
cartas  suas.  De  Monachis  de  Mochrader  pro  procura- 
tione  quam  facere  solebant  Principi  per  j  noctem  yjZi. 
De  eisdem  duo  pullani  de  meliori  equitio  suo  xls.  pre- 
tium  pullani  xxs";  and  in  a  footnote  the  transcriber^ 
asks,  "  Who  were  the  monks  of  Mochrader  ?" 

To  this  question  he  has  himself  partly  supplied  the 
clue  when  he  states  that  "the  monks  of  Ystrad  Mar- 
chell  had  a  grant  of  land  from  Prince  Gwenwynwyn  in 
Mochraidre",  though  the  similarity  of  the  name  rather 
misled  him  to  look  for  its  identification  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Llanrhaiadr  ym  Mochuant.  The  remark, 
however,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of  the  Extent  itself, 
helps  materially  to  the  recovery  of  the  long  forgotten 
locality,  for  the  passage  already  quoted  occurs  in  the 
*'Extenta  Commoti  de  Penthlyn';  and  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself :  is  there  in  the  Hundred  of 

^  M.  C.  J(one8),  F.S.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Powysland  Club,  and 
editor  of  the  Montgomeryehiro  CoUectiona, 
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Penlljm  any  place  that  meets  the  several  requirements 
of  thiB  case  ? 

In  an  outlying  portion  of  the  parish  of  lianycil,  near 
the  present  highway  from  Bala  to  Festiniog,  and  not 
far  from  an  ancient  Roman  road  (Milltir  Gerryg),  is  a 
place  called  "  Bochraiadr",  near  which  we  meet  with  the 
expressive  name  of  Coed  y  Mynach  (the  monk's  wood), 
and  adjoining  it  lands  which  are  known  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  monks  of  Ystrad  Marchell  (Strata  Mar- 
cella),  for  in  1183  Eliae  ap  Madoc/  first  cousin  to  Owen 
Cyfeiliog,  granted  in  part,  and  in  part  sold,  to  the  said 
monks,  ^*pro  tribus  libris  totam  terram  que  vocatur 
Llechendin",  the  boundaries  of  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  order,  with  their  modern  names  given 
in  brackets  :  "Follow  Abercummein  (Cwm  Main  Brook) 
to  its  source  in  Blaencummein ;  thence,  in  a  straight 
line,  to  Kairrunhok  (qu.  Castell  on  the  Ordnance  Map) ; 
then  follow  the  stream  to  Ridolwen(Rhydolwen);  thence 
to  the  source  of  Nant  Ucheldre ;  follow  this  to  Manach- 
diner  (Pont  Mynachdwr) ;  thence  up  the  stream  to  the 
Alarch,  and  so  on  to  the  Geyro"  (probably  the  branch 
of  it  marked  Nant  yr  Arw  Wlaw).* 

Closely  following  the  notice  of  this  grant  and  sale, 
we  find  in  an  Inspeximus  Charter  of  Edward  I^  another 
sale,  by  the  same  Elise,  of  lands  in  Nantfaith  (qu.  Nant 
Each),  and  a  free  grant  of  all  the  lands  held  by  the 
monks  in  Penllyn,  viz.,  a  part  of  Keman  (qu,  Penmaen 
or  Cwm  Main),  and  of  Lledweni  (Bodweni  ?),  and  Penan 
Maelgwn  (probably  Pennant  Melangell),from  Kewedauc 
(Rhiwaedog)  to  Mantho  (Mawddwy) ;  and  then  imme- 
diately after  this  follows  a  description  of  lands  pur- 
chasea  from  Madoc  Hethgam,  the  boundaries  of  which 
have  been  identified  by  Mr.  H,  W.  Lloyd  much  as  fol- 
lows :  "  From  Llinheskyn  follow  the  Kaletdimer  (pro- 
bably Clettwr,  an  old  name  of  Afon  Hescyn,  and  not 
an  imcommon  one  in  this  county)  to  the  brook  called 

^  The  naraes  of  both  father  and  sou  are  handed  down  still  in 
Rhyd  Elise  and  Hafod  Fadog. 

»  MoriL  Collect.,  1871,  p.  23.  »  Ibid.,  p.  312. 
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Bratfos  (which  name  now  occurs  as  that  of  the  hill  Brot- 
tos ;  whilst  the  brook  takes  its  name  from  the  wood 
which  fonns  the  next  point  in  the  boundary  hue  at 
Nant  y  Coed,  near  the  end  of  the  wood ;  and  onwards, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  to  an  upright  stone  on  the 
mountain  ;^  and  thence  on  to  the  top  of  Pwtll  (Bwlch 
y  Foel  Poeth,  qu.  Y  Twll  Du  ?) ;  thence  to  the  river 
Tarwerigin  (Treweryn),  which  follow  up  to  the  junction 
of  the  Kelin  (Celyn),  and  keep  along  that  brook  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Penllin  and  Gwenech  (Gwynedd), 
Pass  on  thence  to  Ekelchet  (Y  Gylchedd),  and  so  on  to 
the  source  of  the  Geyro.*  The  date  of  this  purchase  is 
not  distinctly  stated,  but  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
that  the  lands  now  acquired  adjoined  those  previously 
obtained. 

Passing  on  to  the  grant  of  Prince  Wenwynwyn,  we 
find  that  he  bestowed  upon  the  monks  of  Ystrad  Mar- 
cheU,  inter  alia,  "  Nantmeichat,  from  its  beginning 
even  to  Mochraedr";  and  although  the  actual  name  is 
altogether  lost  here,  and  there  is  another  Nant  y 
Meichiaid  in  Montgomeryshire,  at  no  great  distance 
from  other  properties  of  the  monks ;  still  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  natural  connection,  or  rather  play,  upon 
the  names  themselves  that  induces  us  to  favour  their 
conjunction  here,  and,  contrary  to  the  classical  inter- 
pretation of  Mochraiadr  as  "  the  rapid  waterfall,"  to 
suppose  that,  like  Mochnant  itself,  it  may  have  been 
vulgarly  interpreted,  "the  waterfall  of  the  swine," 
and  therefore  as  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  Nant  y 
Meichiaid,  "  the  dingle  of  the  swineherds."  In  any 
case  the  two  names  occur  together  as  **Mochraidre  Nan- 
meichat"  among  the  donationa  of  Wenwynwyn  to  the 
monks  in  the  Inspeximus  Charter  of  Henry  VL 

Now  all  these  places  do  lie  within  the  commote  of 
Penllyn,  and  they  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Strata 
Marcella  (Ystrad   Marchell);   and  these  are  the  two 

^  I  can  hear  nothing  of  this  stone  now.     Coald  it  have  been  iJte 
Llech  Eadin  which  gave  its  name  to  the  forbaer  grant  p 
2  Mont  Coll,  1872,  p.  109. 
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points  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to  prove,  and 
which  are  mainly  needed  to  answer  the  question,  "Who 
were  the  monks  of  Mochrader  ?  But  there  are  other 
points  which  greatly  confirm  this  conclusion,  and  are  of 
themselves  highly  interesting. 

Wherever  tne  monks  had  outlying  properties,  it  was 
their  custom  to  establish  there  a  cell  or  small  establish- 
ment for  the  twofold  purpose  of  looking  after  their 
temporal  interests,  and  dso  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service  and  the  spiritual  good  of  the  locality ;  but  a 
special  obligation  rested  upon  them  to  have  a  cell  here, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  tenure  was 
that  they  should  provide  entertainment  for  the  Prince 
for  one  night  in  each  year  on  his  joumevs  through 
these  wild  and  barren  mountains.  When  tne  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  founded  their  hospice  at  Doly- 
gynwal  (thence  called  Yspytty  Ifan),  it  is  probable  that 
this  cell  lost  much  of  its  importance.  Still  its  situation 
among  these  barren  mountain  passes  must  have  ren- 
dered it  a  grateful  refuge  to  many  a  weary  and  be- 
nighted  traveUer,  and  may  weU  have  given  rise  to  a 
tradition  that  seems  to  have  lingered  until  recent  days, 
that  there  formerly  existed  on  the  Arenigs  a  sort  of 
Mont  St.  Bernard.  Of  their  spiritual  duties  we  may, 
perhaps,  have  some  traces  in  another  tradition  which 
states  that  a  beam  over  the  fireplace  in  the  farm  of 
Ty  Nant,  and  the  principals  of  the  barn  at  Berth  Lafar 
Fawr,  were  formerly  portions  of  the  timber-work  of 
Eglwys  Ana,  an  extinct  chapelry  in  this  neighbom'hood. 

That  condition  of  their  tenure  which  required  the 
annual  payment  of  *Hwo  colte  of  their  superior  breed", 
connects  their  cell  very  closely  and  curiously  with  the 
mother  establishment  in  Montgomeryshire,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  refers  to  that  famous  breed  of  which  we 
read  elsewhere,  that  "  in  this  third  district  of  Wales, 
called  Powys,  there  are  most  excellent  studs  put  apart 
for  breeding,  and  deriving  their  origin  from  some  fine 
Spanish  horses  which  Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  brought  into  this  coimtry ;  on  which  ac- 
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count  the  horses  sent  from  thence  are  remaxkable  for 
their  majestic  proportion  and  astonishing  fleetness."^ 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey  these 
lands,  called  "  Tyreymoneth"  (Tir  y  Mynydd),  situate  in 
the  county  of  Merioneth  and  dominion  or  lordship  of 
Powys,  and  forming  part  of  its  temporalities,  were  held 
on  lease  by  "Robert  ap  Rhys,  Cleric,  for  665.  80?/'  This 
Robert  was  the  son  of  Sir  Rhvs  Fawr,  the  standard- 
bearer  of  Henry  VII  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  was 
himself  chaplain  and  cross-bearer  to  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
The  monumental  effigies  of  father  and  son  are  stUl  to 
be  seen  at  the  west  end  of  Yspy tty  Church.  The  family 
-was  one  of  much  wealth  and  influence  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  acted  as  stewards  for  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding monastic  property;  which  it,  moreover,  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  for  itself,  either  by  grant  or  purchase, 
at  the  dissolution.  Thus  this  Robert  ab  Rhys  handed 
down  these  lands  of  the  monks  of  Ystrad  Marchell  to 
Lis  son  Cadwaladr  ab  Robert  of  Rhiwlas ;  another  son, 
the  notorious  Dr.  Elis  Price  ("Y  Doctor  Coch"),  obtained 
the  lands  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  Yspy  tty;  and 
a  nephew  acquired  the  adjacent  ones  of  the  monks  of 
Aberconwy.  And  these  several  lands,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  Yspytty,  are  still  held  by  their  respective 
lineal  representatives.* 

D.  R.  Thomas. 

^  Hoare's  Oiraldua  Camhreneis,  vol.  ii,  chap,  xii,  p.  173. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  in  regard  to  the  identi6cation  of 
several  localities  mentioned  in  the  document  under  consideration  in 
this  paper,  both  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Lloyd  arrived  at  simi- 
lar conclusions  by  totally  independent  methods,  and  about  the  same 
time. — Ed.  Arch.  Camh. 
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In  the  Britannia  Depicta,  or  Ogilhy  improvedy  the 
principal  roads,  with  the  measured  miles,  are  repre- 
sented such  as  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Many  of  them  have  ceased  to  exist  as  main  roads  of 
communication,  from  one  extreme  point  to  another,  or 
have  become  neglected  byways  and  narrow  lanes. 
Amongst  othera  thus  represented  is  the  great  road  lead- 
ing from  Holywell  in  Flintshire  to  St.  David  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, as  if  there  were  constant  and  regular  com- 
munication between  these  extreme  points,  the  whole 
distance  measuring  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles. 
Although  the  frequenters  of  St.  Winifred's  Well  may 
still  be  not  inconsiderable  in  number,  few  devotees  find 
their  way  at  the  present  time  to  the  shrine  of  the  great 
Welsh  saint ;  but  in  former  times,  when  it  was  believed 
that 

Roma  semel  qnantam  bis  dat  Menevia  tantam, 

or  that  two  pilgrimages  to  St.  David  s  were  equal  to  one 
to  Rome,  or,  according  to  Manby,  that  every  one  must 
go  once  to  St.  David's,  dead  or  alive,  we  may  imagine 
that  the  routes  leading  to  this  popular  shrine  were  con- 
stantly traversed  by  numbers,  although  at  present  they 
may  be  almost  deserted. 

The  road  commencing  from  Holywell  crossed  the 
lower  part  of  the  Clwydian  range  of  mountains,  passing 
between  Caerwys  on  the  right  and  Ysgeifiog  on  the 
left,  and  descending  by  the  present  mountain-road  by 
Bron  Fox  (so  called  from  the  sign  of  a  way-side  inn),  it 
continued  along  the  present  narrow  by-road,  passing 
under  Llangynhafal  Church,  until  it  reaches  Ruthin, 
whence  it  continued  by  a  route  under  the  Castle  and 
over  the  side  of  Coed  Marchan.  A  portion  of  it  has  been 
since  stopped  up.  After  bearing  to  the  right,  and  leav- 
ing Derwen  Chiurch,  it  reaches  Bettws  Gwerfyl  Goch  ; 
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and  if  the  common  name,  of  Bettws  is  a  corruption  of 
Bedehouse,  this  may  have  been  a  halting-place.  About 
seventy  years  ago  this  now  deserted  and  somewhat 
dangerous  road  for  respectable  carriages  was  the  only 
available  one.  The  road  continued  southwards  at  some 
distance  from  the  present  line,  until  it  reached  Bala ; 
and  keeping  the  lake  on  the  right  hand  side,  it  followed 
the  present  line  to  Bwlch  y  Groes  (spelt  in  the  map 
Bulla  Groes).  Here,  as  the  name  implies,  stood  a  cross, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  a  way-side  one  ;  and  as  the  road 
is  even  now  of  precipitous  and  somewhat  dangerous 
character,^  the  position  of  a  cross  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass  was  suitable,  and  would  remind  the  traveller  and 
pilgrim  to  offer  up  their  thanksgiving  for  so  much  of 
the  journey  safely  accomplished,  and  prayers  for  their 
continued  safety.  At  Dinas  Mawddwy  the  line  would 
cross  the  great  route  from  the  east  to  Wales,  and  pro- 
ceed mostly  along  the  present  route  to  Aberystwith. 
About  seven  miles  from  this  place  a  mound  surmounted 
with  two  upright  stones  is  marked,  and  corresponds  in 
distance  with  Meinei  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map ; 
and  which  was  probably  so  called  from  these  stones,  tne 
remains,  no  doubt,  of  a  larger  group.  At  Llanrhystud  it 
crosses  a  small  stream  described  as  the  Wenay,*  conti- 
nuing its  course  to  the  west  of  Llansantffraid,  and  not 
to  the  eafit  as  the  present  road  does.  If  the  map  is 
accurate,  the  road  led  to  Llanarth  and  Blaenporth,  and 
through  Cardigan  to  Newport,  probably  being  the  pre- 
sent line, — a  question  that  those  residing  near  can  de- 
termine. 

Although  Nevern  Fluvius  is  mentioned,  yet  that 
name  is  not  given  to  the  church,  which  is  called  Eglois- 
nowithy  evidently  meant  for  Eglwys  Newydd.  The  pre- 
sent building  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  Ogilby's 

^  In  ancient  times  the  road  proceeded  along  the  Bonthem  side  of 
the  defile.  It  was  in  1796  that  the  present  road  which  mns  along 
the  northern  slope  was  constructed.  Portions  of  the  old  road  are 
still  visible. — Ed.  Arch.  Camh. 

2  The  Wyraiy  which,  after  passing  through  Llanrhystud,  falls  into 
Cardigan  Bay  about  a  mile  below  that  village. — Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 

26" 
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time  still  retained  the  name  of  "New  Church",  although 
no  tradition  of  its  ever  having  been  so  called  is  said  to 
remain.  A  church  must  have  existed  here  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity  in  the  country,  if  the  pre- 
sence of  Cliristian  sepulchral  memorials  is  any  evidenca 
Thus  the  now  lost  stone  of  Vitalianus,^  mentioned  in 
Gough's  Camden^  and  noticed  by  Professor  Westwood 
in  his  account  of  the  well  known  Nevern  Cross  in  the 
ArchcBologia  Cambrensis  of  1 860, as  well  as  the  mutilated 
inscribed  one  at  present  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church, 
both  of  them  in  good  Roman  capitals,  prove  that  very- 
soon  after  its  first  foundation  by  St.  Brynach,  an  Irish 
missionary,  and  a  contemporary  of  St.  David,  and  the 
founder  of  several  other  chiu-ches  in  South  Wales,  burials 
of  persons  apparently  of  some  distinction  took  place. 
Pen  ton  conjectures  that  the  original  castle,  subsequently 
converted  into  a  Norman  one,  was  the  chief  palace  or 
residence  of  the  early  reguli  of  the  district,  who  may 
have  been  some  of  the  earlier  converts  of  St.  Bryn- 
ach. But  however  this  may  have  been,  there  is  Uttle 
doubt  but  that  in  very  early  times  it  was  a  favourite 
place  of  interment;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  are  indi- 
cations that  the  size  of  the  churchyard  was  unusually 
large,  according  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Bowen  of  Uwjni 
Gwair.  There  is  also,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
a  legend  generally  believed,  that  Nevern  was  the  last 
stage  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  St.  David's ;  and  that 
it  frequently  happened  that,  their  strength  failing 
them,  they  died  and  were  buried  there.  Hence  the  ex- 
tensive dimensions  of  the  original  churchyard.  There 
•was  also,  according  to  the  present  vicar's  account,  some 
kind  of  rehgious  house  near  Rhosmaen  (to  the  north  of 
Cwm  Kene),  a  place  called  "  Bwlch  y  Fedwen,"  which  is 
now  part  of  the  vicarial  glebe.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
of  its  having  been  a  burial-place.  All  these  circum- 
stances combine  to  show  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  place. 

^  Mr.  Rhys,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  page,  Has  rediscovered 
this  stone. — Ed.  Arch,  Camb, 
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long  and  toilsome  journey  the  pilgrims  might  wish,  for 
greater  solemnity,  to  collect  together  in  one  large  com- 
pany before  commencing  their  last  journey.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  assemblage  of  way-side  kneeling-places  for 
the  devout.  Their  number  may  be  also  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  parish  is  the  largest  in  the  county, 
and  nence  greater  accommodation  was  required  than  in 
smaller  parishes.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  cross 
still  exists,  an  interesting  relic  of  Welsh  piety  of  former 
days.  Fenton,  Sir  Kichard  Colt  Hoare,  and  other  topo- 
graphical writers,  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  it :  at 
least  they  have  all  ignored  it. 

E.  L.  Babnwell. 


GRAVE   IN   WENLOCK  ABBEY. 

In  September,  1855,  some  excavations  were  made  near 
the  site  of  the  high  altar  of  Wenlock  Abbey,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  remains  of  distinguished  persons  or 
benefactors  of  the  church  existed.  The  search  does 
not  seem  at  first  to  have  led  to  any  discoveries  of 
interest ;  but  on  continuing  the  exploration  behind  the 
altar  there  was  found,  half  way  between  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  back  of  the  high  altar, 
a  perfect  skeleton,  unaccompanied  by  any  traces  of 
coffin,  grave-clothes,  or  any  other  indication  of  its  hav- 
ing been  interred  in  the  ordinary  manner.  A  kind  of 
rude  grave  had  been  excavated,  and  in  it  the  body 
simply  deposited  and  covered  up.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  skull  was  discovered  a  vase  of  pale  red  pot- 
tery, 1 6  inches  high,  measuiing  39  ins.  round  the  middle 
portion  of  it,  and  32  at  its  base.  The  site  is  marked 
No.  1  in  the  plan.  Near  it  were  found  two  saucers 
(No.  2),  one  placed  over  the  other,  as  represented,  made 
of  the  same  kind  of  ware  as  the  vase.  The  lower  of  the 
two  measured  10  ins.  in  diameter,  and  6  in  depth.  The 
upper  one  was  rather  smaller.    The  interior  of  all  three 
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vessels  was  perfectly  clean,  indicating  no  trace  of  any- 
thing having  been  deposited  within  it.  The  vase  was 
unluckily  broken  by  the  labourers ;  but  the  fragments 
were  easily  reconstructed  so  as  to  admit  of  a  complete 
restoration  ;  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  sketches, 
from  which  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  engraved, 
were  fortunately  made  by  Mrs.  Acton  Stackhouse.  The 
fragments  of  the  vase  admitted  of  an  easier  examina- 
tion as  to  its  former  contents,  if  any  ever  existed ;  but 
no  traces  of  any  could  be  found.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  saucers.  These,  with  the  vase,  were  placed  in  the 
Museum  at  Wenlock,  but  soon  after  vanished  in  some 
mysterious  manner;  since  which  time,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mrs.  Stackhouse,  no  trace  of  their  subsequent 
fate  has  been  discovered,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  they  never  will  be  recovered.  Had  it  not,  there- 
fore, so  happened  that  Mrs.  Stackhouse  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  draw  them,  nothing  more  would  probably 
nave  been  heard  or  known  of  what  must  be  considered 
a  very  curious  sepulchral  deposit. 

So  far  the  history  of  the  discovery.  But  for  what 
purpose  the  articles  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  body 
is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  Nor,  indeed,  are 
their  age  and  kind  quite  free  from  doubt,  for  one  of  the 
smaller  ones,  iu  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge,  Mr. 
W.  C  Lukis,  has  ^^a  very  Celtic  outline",  although  the 
vessels  can  hardly  be  referred  to  such  an  early  period 
unless  it  is  presumed  that  the  church  was  built  on 
ground  used  as  a  burial-place  centuries  previously. 
Vases  have  been  frequently  found  buried  in  churches ; 
but  these  are  supposed  to  have  contained  the  hearts  or 
viscera  of  those  whose  bodies  were  biuied  elsewhere. 
An  account  of  a  vessel  with  a  lid  or  cover,  discovered 
in  Buxted  Church,  Sussex,  will  be  found  in  the  Sussex 
ArchcBological  Collections  (vol.  xxi,  p.  202).  The  vessel 
stood  about  two  inches  below  the  flooring-level  of  the 
nave,  supported  on  a  plain  black  encaustic  tile.  It  was 
of  a  light  red  colour,  almost  approaching  to  pink,  and 
in  that  respect  was  not  unlike  the  Wenlock  vase ;  but 
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in  form  and  dimensions  it  was  very  different,  being  little 
more  than  6  ins.  high,  independently  of  the  lid,  which 
slightly  exceeded  2  ins.     Both  jar  and  lid  were  parti- 
ally glazed,  as  if  intended  to  hold  some  preserving 
liquid  in  which  the  heart  or  viscera  were  immersed,  the 
jar  being  then  sealed  close  in  some  way.     The  shape  of 
the  jar  (very  like  modem  jars  of  domestic  use)  renders 
it  very  suitable  for  such  contents  ;  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Wenlock  one,  which,  moreover,  had  no  cover 
or  lid.     The  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  who  communicated 
the  notice  of  the  Buxted  vase  to  the  Sussex  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  mentions  two  others  discovered  in  lower- 
ing the  area  of  the  tower  of  Blatchington  Church,  near 
Seaford  :  one  found  in  the  chancel  of  Sutton  Church, 
near  Petworth  ;  the  two  former  being  evidently  Roman 
or  British,  the  latter  undoubted  Roman  :  so  that  these 
must  have  been  placed  there  anterior  to  the  erection 
of  the  churches.     Roman  urns  were  found  about  a  year 
before  Mr.  Turner  s  notice,  in  taking  down  the  walls 
of  the  chancel   of  West  Hampnet,   in   the  construc- 
tion of  which  church  much  Roman  brick  has  been  em- 
ployed.    A  vase  was  also  found  in  Slaugham  Church, 
in  a  perfect  state,  and  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of 
the  Buxted  one ;  but  was  of  the  commonest  shape  and 
material,  very  hke  the  ordinary  crock   still  used   in 
Sussex  farmhouses  for  preserving  butter  or  lard  for  win- 
ter use. 

About  1 845  were  found,  about  the  middle  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  Temple  Church  (London),  and  near  to 
several  leaden  coffins,  three  earthen  vessels,  from  three 
to  four  feet  below  the  old  pavement,  and  about  a  foot 
from  the  gravel,  in  clean  made  earth.  They  were  very 
thin,  well  turned,  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  of  a 
light  yellow  colour.  Two  of  them  had  originally  two 
handles,  one  on  either  side.  One  of  these  was  green 
glazed  within.  The  third,  a  jug,  was  of  the  same  colour 
and  material;  but  glazed  only  on  the  handle  and  its 
upper  part,  or  the  outside.  This  jug  Mr.  Way  thinks 
very  like  one  represented  in  an  illuminated  manuscri^Tt 
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supposed  to  be  of  English  execution,  and  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  form  of  these  two-handled  vases  was 
totally  unlike  the  Wenlock  one,  and  more  adapted  for 
festive  purposes  than  preserving  any  relics  such  as  were 
probably  contained  within  the  Buxted  vase. 

How  general  was  the  practice  of  burying  the  bodies 
of  distinguished  persons  in  one  place,  the  heart  in 
another,  and  the  viscera  in  a  third,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam 
has  shown  in  his  able  communication  to  the  Siissex 
ArchcBological  Collections,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Turner's 
inquiry  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  Buxted  vessel,  and  which 
he  thought  to  have  contained  the  heart  or  viscera  of 
some  one  connected  with  that  parish.  Among  the  many 
examples  theregiveu  is  that  of  Ranulph  de Blundeville, 
sixth  Earl  of  Chester,  who  died  in  1232.  His  viscera 
were  buried  at' Wallingford,  his  heart  at  Dieulacres 
Abbey  in  StaflTordshire,  and  his  body  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  Chester.  The  motive  for  this  kind  of  burial 
is  evidently  either  personal  attachment  to,  or  supersti- 
tion connected  with,  some  particular  place.  But  to 
practise  this  tiipartite  mode  of  burial  where  the  three 
portions  were  to  be  placed  close  to  each  other  would  be 
absurd,  and  therefore  independent  of  all  other  consider- 
ations it  is  evident  that  the  vessels  found  near  the 
skeleton  at  Wenlock  could  not  have  been  intended  for 
any  such  use.  Mr.  Lukis  oflfers  the  conjecture  that  the 
body  may  have  been  that  of  a  head  mason  who  died 
during  the  erection  of  the  building  and  was  honoured 
with  interment  in  so  distinguished  a  situation,  his  food 
vessels  which  he  had  daily  used  being  also  deposited 
near  him ;  but  he  considers  his  conjecture  a  doubtful 
one,  for  although  the  vessels  may  easily  have  contained 
food,  as  far  as  their  forms  go,  yet  the  custom  of  deposit- 
ing such  with  the  dead,  or  rather  close  to  them  (for 
they  were  not  actually  in  the  grave  in  this  instance)  can 
hardly  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  Christian  custom,  at 
least  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century;  nor  can  the 
difficulty  be  explained  as  easily  as  that  of  finding  Ro- 
man and  British  ware  in  the  Sussex  churches,  already 
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mentioned,  for  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  Lady- 
Chapel  would  have  been  built  over  this  grave,  lying  as  it 
does  east  and  west  and  nearly  in  the  centre,  by  mere 
chance,  or  rather  that  the  position  of  the  grave  was  a 
mere  accident,  and  its  existence  totally  unknown  to 
the  builders  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  present 
ruins  are  those  of  a  church,  which  succeeded  at  least 
one  if  not  more  than  one,  if  it  stands  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  original  church  said  to  have  been 
founded  about  680  by  Milburga,  a  daughter  of  King 
Merwald,  and  niece  to  Wholphere,  King  of  Mercia. 
Her  building  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  then  restored  by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor,  and  having  fallen  into  decay  was 
rebuilt  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Arundel  ( 1 4th 
William  the  Conqueror),  or  as  others  say  by  Warine, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  In  Leland  s  Collectanea  both  are 
named  as  the  builders ;  but  whichever  of  the  two  was 
the  builder  he  may  have  possibly  constructed  his  new 
building  not  on  the  sites  of  the  older  ones  but  adjoining 
them,  so  that  the  new  one  was  a  kind  of  prolongation 
of  the  earlier  one,  and  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than  other 
parts  of  the  church,  but  would  at  any  rate  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  church  if  the  work  of  rebuilding  was 
carried  on  as  suggested.  In  this  case  the  interment  of 
the  remains  may  have  taken  place  in  the  earlier  church, 
and  thus  its  remarkable  position  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  grave  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  which  must  be 
somewhat  higher  than  the  original  level,  and  it  is  curi- 
ous that  at  such  a  shallow  depth  it  should  have  re- 
mained so  long  unknown.  Unfortunately  no  compe- 
tent person  examined  the  bones  at  the  time,  so  that 
not  even  the  sex  is  known,  but  the  presence  of  the 
vessels  would  perhaps  show  that  it  was  the  skeleton  of 
a  man. 

If  its  position  is  thought  to  Indicate  an  individual  of 
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importance,  it  cannot  have  been  that  of  Saint  Milburga, 
whose  fame  as  a  saint  was  so  great  that  it  was  thought 
desirable  by  reformers  to  take  up  her  bones  and  bum 
them  in  the  market  place,  according  to  the  local  story. 
William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us,  that  for  some  time 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  through  ignorance  of 
the  place  of  her  burial  she  was  neglected,  but  while  the 
new  church  was  being  buQt  a  boy  accidentally  broke 
into  a  hollow  vault  and  discovered  her  body.  On  this 
discovery  a  sweet  balsamic  odour  pervaded  the  whole 
building.  She  was  taken  up,  and  performed  so  many 
miracles  of  healing  that  even  the  surrounding  plains 
could  not  contain  the  swarms  of  pilgrims. 

Leland  also  mentions  this  discovery,  but  speaks  of 
the  place  as  a  desert  in  Roger  Montgomery's  time,  and 
the  complete  destruction  of  every  monument  in  the  an- 
cient church  {Collectanea^  vol.  ii,  266).  If  this  account 
is  correct,  the  overlooking  of  this  interment  may  be  ac- 
counted for.  According  to  the  author  of  the  account 
of  Shropshire  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales 
we  read,  "  It  is  said  that  the  body  of  King  Merwald, 
father  of  Melburga,  was  found  buried  in  a  wall  of  the 
church" — meaning  of  course  the  later  church.  Had 
there  been  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  king 
was  buried  in  the  original  church  of  his  daughter, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  rudeness  of  the  inter- 
ment to  render  it  very  unlikely  that  these  bones  may 
have  been  those  of  Merwald  himself;  who,  moreover, 
may  have  desired  to  be  buried  in  this  homely  fashion, 
for  the  vessels  found  with  the  bones  may  be  assigned  to 
the  period  in  which  he  Uved  and  died.  ^  If  the  remains 
are  not  his  they  may  have  been  those  of  some  cotem- 
porary,  when  newly  converted  Christians  might  have 
easily  retained  some  of  their  more  harmless  Pagan 
practices ;  and  it  is  weU  known  that  few  customs  re- 
main so  long  unchanged  as  those  connected  with 
burial. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  one  might  be  inclined  to 
draw  is  that  this  is  an  inteiment  of  a  Saxon  Christian, 
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nearly  cotemporary  with  the  saint  in  whose  church  he 
was  interred. 

There  is  another  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  this  abbey,  although  not  with  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  A  few  years  before  the  discovery  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  the  bones  of  a,  young  boy  were  found  in  the 
Chapter  House,  in  a  small  stone  coffin  about  1 0  ins.  wide. 
The  late  Mr.  Hartshome  was  present  at  the  discovery, 
and  has  left  a  memorandum,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Acton  Stackhouse,  stating  that  when  the  lid  was 
removed  the  skeleton  was  perfect.  William  Lambarde, 
the  lawyer  and  antiquary,  who  died  in  1601,  about  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  in  his  Topographical  Dictionary  (which 
was  published  after  his  death)  says  that  about  forty  years 
after  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbev  a  young  boy  was  mar- 
tyred at  Wenlock.  Gervaso,  in  nis  Annals  as  quoted  by 
Leland,  has,  imder  the  year  1179,  ^'Piier  quidam  apud 
Wenlock  7nartyrizatur" ;  and  as  Gervase  Hved  at  least  a 
century  before  Matthew,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the 
authority  on  which  Matthew  of  Westminster  relies  in 
asserting  the  fact.  Lambarde  adds,  "  whether  it  were 
by  some  holy  murder  of  these  monks,  or  otherwise,  I 
wiU  not  determine,  because  I  have  no  authoritie  that 
affirmeth  the  certantie." 

If  this  was  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
it  would  probably  have  been  noticed  in  fuller  terms,  but 
it  is  better  to  follow  Lambarde's  example  and  to  remain 
satisfied  with  two  facts ;  first,  that  a  boy  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  at  Wenlock,  for  Gervase  of  Canterbury 
stands  foremost  among  our  old  chroniclers  for  correct- 
ness; and  secondly,  that  a  skeleton  of  a  young  boy 
was  found  in  the  chapter-house  of  Wenlock  Abbey,  and 
there  probably  was  some  special  reason  for  his  being 
buried  in  such  a  place.  Rapin,  indeed,  has  stated  that 
the  stories  of  Jews  crucifying  young  boys  is  a  mere 
calumny  of  enemies  anxious  to  prosecute  and  plunder 
that  people,  and  the  story  of  the  boy  at  Lincoln  is  one 
of  those  set  down  as  such;  but  independent  of 
the  respectable  authority  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  who 
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gives  the  whole  story  of  his  namesake  of  West- 
minster, who  mentions  it  more  briefly,  there  are  two 
documents  existing,  one  a  commission  to  seize  the 
houses  of  the  Jews  at  Lincoln,  "suspensorum  pro 
puero  ibidem  crucifixo,"  and  the  other  a  pardon  to  one 
John,  a  converted  Jew,  who  had  been  condemned  "  pro 
morte  pueri  nuper  crucifixi  apud  Lincoln"  {Archceologiay 
vol.  i,  p.  28).  This  event,  however,  if  it  did  take  place, 
took  place  40  Henry  III  (1255) ;  whereas  the  Wenlock 
murder  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1 1 79,  or  nearly  a  cen- 
tury before.  The  discovery  of  a  boy's  skeleton  in  this 
abbey  is  certainly  a  curious  circumstance  worth  record- 
ing. There  are  more  instances  than  one  of  boys  buried 
in  cathedral  and  monastic  churches ;  but  these  are  by 
some  assigned  to  the  boy  bishops  who  died  during  their 
short  tenure  of  office.  In  this  case  the  very  small  dimen- 
sions of  the  grave  seem  to  point  to  a  very  young  boy, 
and  Hugh  of  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  been  only  three 
years  of  age  when  he  suffered. 

E.  L.  Barnwell. 


(Dbttuarg. 

William  Rees,  Esq. — Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number, 
Mr.  Bees  has  been  called  away  from  ns.  In  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred somewhat  suddenly  on  the  13th  of  July,  not  only  has  our 
Association  lost  an  active  member  and  valuable  Local  Secretary,  but 
the  Principality  at  large  has  been  deprived  of  one  to  whom  she  is 
much  indebted,  and  whose  services  she  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  He 
joined  our  Society  early,  and  from  time  to  time  contributed  several 
valuable  papers  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  the  last  being  that  on 
"  Loventium",  which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  present 
volume.  He  had  intended  a  series  of  papers  on  other  Roman  roads 
and  stations  in  Wales,  and  had  made  considerable  preparations  with 
a  view  to  that  object,  when  the  hand  of  death  put  an  end  to  his 
interesting  researches. 

Mr.  Rees  was  bom  July  8, 1808,  at  Tonn,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Llandovery,  being  the  third  son  of  Mr.  David  Rees  of 
that  place,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Professor  Rees,  author 
of  the  Welsh  Saints.  Having  received  such  education  as  his  native 
district  afforded,  he  completed  it  at  Swansea  School.  He  married, 
June  27 f  1836,  Fanny,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
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Farmer  of  Cardiff,  bj  whom  (who  survives  him)  he  left  a  family  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters ;  the  eldest  of  whom  is  married  to 
of  Sir  Edmund  Buckley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Plas,  Dinas  Mawddwj. 

Mr.  Rees  for  many  years  carried  on  business  as  a  publisher  and 
prmter  in  the  town  of  Llandovery,  and  from  his  press  emanated 
some  of  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  most  elegant  books  connected 
with  the  literature  of  Wales.  Among  them  we  may  particularly 
notice  the  Liber  Landavensis  and  the  Lives  of  the  GamlyrO' British 
Saints  (both  edited  by  his  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  Bees, 
F.S.A.,  rector  of  Casgob,  Radnorshire)  ;  Dwnn's  Heraldic  VisUaiions 
of  Wales,  edited  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick ;  the  lolo  Manuscripts ; 
Meddygoii  Myddfai ;  and  the  other  works  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society.  But  the  masterpiece  of  his  press  is  the 
Mahinogiofij  which  was  published  at  intervals,  and  completed  in 
1849.  These  three  superb  volumes  would  reflect  credit  on  the  press 
of  any  capital  in  Europe ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  imprint,  few  would 
have  suspected  that  such  a  work  could  have  proceeded  from  the 
small  country  town  of  Llandovery.  It  was,  we  believe,  in  reference 
to  this  remarkable  specimen  of  typographic  art  that  the  present 
learned  Bishop  of  St.  David*s  complimented  the  printer  as  "  the 
Bodoni  of  Wales."  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Heraldic  Visitations,  in  mentioning  Mr.  Rees'  name,  writes :  "  His 
beautiful  and  splendid  press  has  raised  the  typography  of  Wales 
from  the  most  inferior  to  the  highest  possible  character,  and  his  un- 
wearied efforts  in  this  respect  have  shown  his  enthusiastic  love  for 
his  country  in  deeds  as  well  as  professions.  His  compatriots,  thus 
benefited  by  the  exaltation  of  Cambria,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Besides  the  care  he  has  bestowed  in  printing  this  work,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  great  pains  he  has  taken  to  render  it  accurate  through 
his  genealogical  knowledge  and  the  general  aid  he  has  so  readily 
accorded  whenever  required."  We  may  add  that  the  quartos  of 
the  Visitations  are  not  the  only  productions  of  his  press,  to  which  he 
contributed  valuable  notes  and  elucidations.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
skilled  musician,  and  to  the  great  attention  he  paid  to  the  ancient 
music  of  Wales,  and  his  superior  knowledge  of  it,  Mr.  Brinley  Ri- 
chards paid  a  just  tribute  in  a  pathetic  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  the  late  Harlech  Eisteddvod. 

In  1855  Mr.  Rees  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  his  business  and 
removed  to  Tonn,  which  he  considerably  enlarged  and  improved, 
adding  a  spacious  apartment  for  a  library,  which  he  filled  with  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  Welsh  books  and  books  relating  to 
Wales.  Among  these  treasures  he  would  generally  spend  a  por- 
tion of  each  day,  principally  engaged  in  his  favourite  archieolo- 
gical  pursuits,  it  would,  however,  be  hardly  justice  to  Mr.  Rees' 
memory  if  we  were  not  to  mention  that  his  exertions  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  literary  matters  and  antiquarian  researches.  He 
was  always  foremost  in  the  advocacy  of  every  good  cause,  espe- 
cially such  as  had  reference  to  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
town  of  Llandovery.     When  the  authorities  of  St.  David's  College 
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nngratefully  declined  the  mnnificent  proposal  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Phillips  of  Branswick  Sqnare,  London,  to  found  and  endow  a  Welsh 
professorship  at  Lampeter,  in  addition  to  several  valuable  scholar- 
ships and  many  other  favours  conferred  on  that  institution,  Mr. 
Rees  was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  Mr.  Phillips  to  confer  the 
rejected  boon  upon  Llandovery,  and  the  result  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Welsh  Collegiate  Institution  at  that  place,  of  which  Mr.  Rees 
was  appointed  one  of  the  first  trustees,  and  in  which  he  always  took 
a  lively  interest.  He  also  exerted  himself  to  give  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  the  advantages  of  a  railway  which  they  now  enjoy.  For 
several  years  he  acted  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Brecon,  and 
latterly  also  for  that  of  Carmarthen. 

Though  his  health  had  for  some  years  past  been  delicate,  his  last 
illness  was  only  of  a  week's  duration,  and  not  until  a  day  or  two  of 
his  death  was  any  serious  apprehension  entertained.  He  died 
peacefully  at  Tonn,  with  all  his  family  around  him,  having  just 
entered  upon  his  sixty-sixth  year.  Mr.  Bees  was  eminently  a  g^od 
man,  a  sincere  friend,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  person  highly  respected 
in  ail  the  relations  of  life. 


Cotrejsponlrence* 

TO   THE   EDITOB   OF   THE   ABCH^OLOOIA   CAMBBEN8IS. 


WANT   OF  ACCUEACY  IN  WELSH  BOOKS. 

Sir, — Welsh  historical  and  topographical  works  are  frequently 
depreciated,  and  justly  so,  for  their  lack  of  trustworthiness.  Many 
things  are  stated  in  them  which  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  strictly 
correct  unless  properly  verified.  Similar  want  of  trustworthiness 
also  exists  as  regards  some  Welsh  MSS.  of  traditional  lore.  In 
them  anachronisms  and  contradictions  occur  which  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  prevalence  of 
such  defects  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  modem  authors  who 
desire  to  be  t  rath  fully  correct  in  every  statement  they  make.  To 
render  an  historical  work  of  any  real  value,  especially  if  it  be  in- 
tended to  be  a  standard  work  of  reference,  accuracy  and  trustworth- 
iness are  indispensable.  When  difficulties  occur  in  Welsh  MSS., 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
their  contents  should  be  disbelieved  or  their  verity  questioned. 
Their  inaccuracies,  however,  should  not  be  attributed  to  wilful  fabri- 
cation of  facts  with  a  view  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  un- 
wary, as  it  is  sometimes  asserted.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be 
traced  rather  to  the  lack  of  better  information  on  the  part  of  their 
compilers,  or  to  the  palpable  carelessness  of  transcribers.     Asser- 
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tions  are  made  sometiiiies  recklessly  on  mere  surmise,  and  no  caro 
taken  to  antbenticate  them.  The  following  are  cited  as  a  few 
instances,  in  some  standard  works,  of  statements  which  are  incor- 
rect, which  are  traceable  either  to  the  want  of  knowing  better  or  to 
carelessness.  Thej  are  adduced  here  in  order  to  prevent  others 
from  quoting  and  repeating  them  in  future  publications,  as  well  as 
to  show  the  need  of  observing  greater  vigilance  in  the  compilation 
of  books. 

In  WiWisima*  Biographical  Dicturnary  of  Eminent  Welshmen^  p.  296, 
it  is  stated  that  Lljr  Llediaith,  the  grandfather  of  the  brave  Carac- 
tacus,  '*  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century",  where 
"  sixth"  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  first. 

The  Qeirlyfr  Bywgraffiadol  o  Enwogion  Gymru  (published  in  Liver- 
pool in  1870)  contains,  p.  695,  a  translation  of  the  account  of  Llyr 
given  in  the  abovenamed  work,  without  correction  even  of  the  glar- 
ing anachronism  cansed  by  the  misprint. 

In  a  work  entitled  Oeiriadur  Bywgraffyddol  o  Enwogion  Cymru 
(published  at  Aberd&r  in  the  same  year),  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  a  somewhat  inferior  translation  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  account  is  inserted  (vol.  ii,  p.  235),  but  without  rectifying  the 
error  of  the  misprint.  The  blander  is  perpetuated  also  in  a  Welsh 
work  which  is  now  being  issaed  from  the  press  by  Blackie  and  Son 
under  the  title  of  Oymru  Hanesyddol,  PartJiedegol,  a  Bywgraphyddol 
(vol.  ii,  p.  208).  That  the  anachronism  should  not  have  been  disco- 
vered by  the  editors  of  any  one  of  these  three  Welsh  books,  appears 
strange  and  unaccountable. 

In  Kees'  Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  South  Wales^ 
p.  871  (published  nearly  sixty  years  ago),  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Eras- 
mus Saunders,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Edward  Lhwyd, 
"  was  of  the  house  of  Pentre",  Pembrokeshire ;  that  he  "  was  edu- 
cated at  Merton  College, Oxford";  and  that  he  was  "rector  of  Mor- 
ton-in-the-Marsh,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester";  none  of  which  state- 
ments are  correct.  A  writer,  under  the  name  of  Giraldus,  in  the 
Haul  Magazine  for  Oct.  1866,  p.  303,  without  taking  the  precaution 
to  inquire  into  their  correctness,  repeats  the  above  assertions  in 
Welsh.  In  the  Qeirlyfr  Bywgraffiadol,  already  alluded  to  (pp.  931-2), 
two  of  Rees'  erroneous  statements  respecting  Dr.  Saunders,  namely, 
that  he  "  was  educated  in  Merton  College,  Oxford",  and  that  he 
"  was  rector  of  Morton-in-the-Marsh,  Gloucestershire",  are  reiter- 
ated. It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  the  account  of  Dr. 
Saunders  and  of  his  son,  furnished  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work 
(pp.  1092-4),  is  correct,  except  that  Aberbechan,  the  place  where  the 
former  died,  is  strangely  converted  into  "Aberllechau".  Gwilym 
Lleyn,  also  in  the  BtytJion  (1861,  p.  282),  repeated  the  two  errors  of 
Rees  indicated  above.  Dr.  Saunders  was  educated  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  became  curate  of  Blockley,  Worcestershire,  of  which 
parish  he  was  subsequently  appointed  vicar  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
the  diocese. 

Williams,  in  his  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Welshmen,  p.  290,  states 
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that  '*  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  account  of  Edward  Llwjd  is  to 
be  found  in  Owen's  British  Bemaiyis,  8vo,  London,  1777."  In  the 
above-mentioned  Oeirlyfr  Bywgrafltidol,  p.  691,  it  is  said,  **  there  is  a 
very  minute  account  of  Edward  Llwyd  in  the  British  Bemaitis  by 
Dr.  Owen  Pughe."  But  the  memoirs  in  the  British  Eemains  edited, 
not  by  William  Owen,  afterwards  Dr.  W.  Owen  Pughe,  who  was  in 
1777  only  seventeen  years  old,  but  "  by  the  Rev.  N.  Owen,  jun., 
A.M.,"  are  there  stated  to  have  been  "transcribed  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford." 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Jones,  vicar  of  Almondbnry,  Yorkshire,  died 
August  26,  1866.  The  following  week  a  brief  obituary  notice  of 
him  supplied  by  a  person  possessed  of  imperfect  information  and 
whose  memory  was  defective,  appeared  in  a  local  paper.  Therein  it 
was  said  that  he  had  been  preferred  to  the  living  of  Newport,  which 
he  afterwards,  it  was  added,  resigned  for  the  Rev.  James  Ted  more, 
at  that  time  curate  of  IJpperthong,  near  Holmfirth.  But  the  writer 
did  not  say  to  what  Newport  he  was  promoted.  A  translation  of 
the  notice  with  its  errors  appeared  in  the  Haul  for  Oct.  1866,  p. 
320,  where  Newport  was  rendered  Tref drouth.  It  should  be  observed 
that  there  are  two  parishes  in  Wales-  which  bear  the  name  of  Tref- 
draeth,  one  in  Anglesey  and  the  other  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  the 
English  name  of  the  latter  happens  to  be  Newport,  to  neither  of 
which,  however,  was  Mr.  Jones  appointed.  But  he  was  preferred 
to  the  benefice  of  Llandevaud,  near  Caerleon  (Caerlleon  ar  Wysg) 
and  not  far  from  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  which  he  resigned  for 
the  Rev.  J.  Tidemore  (not  Tedmore),  curate,  not  of  Upperthong  but 
of  Netherthong.  At  that  time  Upperthong  was  not  a  parish,  had  no 
church  and  no  curate. 

In  Llyfryddiaeth  y  Cymry,  pp.  77-8,  is  given  the  title  of  a  work 
"by  George  Owen  Hari,  Parson  of  Whit  Church  in  Kemeis."  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  Whitchurch  of  w^hich  George  Owen,  as 
he  is  generally  called,  was  rector,  is  here  stated  to  be  in  Cemmaea, 
that  is,  in  the  hundred  of  Cemmaes,  which  is  in  the  north-east  of 
Pembrokeshire.  This  Whitchurch,  which  usually  goes  by  the  name 
of  Eglwys  Wen  among  the  Cymry,  is  distant  between  three  and 
four  miles  from  Henllys,  where  George  Owen  resided.  He  was  also 
rector  of  Llanfihangel  Penbedw,  upwards  of  four  miles  from  Eglwys 
Wen.  But  the  author  of  the  Llyfryddiaeth  by  an  unaccountable 
misconception  has,  in  a  note  appended  to  the  title  of  George  Owen's 
book,  made  Whitchurch  in  Cemmaes  to  be  Whitchurch  near  Saint 
David's  in  the  hundred  of  Dewisland,  in  the  western  extremity  of 
the  county.  The  one  is  about  five  and  twenty  miles  distant  from 
the  other.  The  error  escaped  the  notice  of  even  the  careful  editor^ 
of  the  work,  which  is  apparent  from  a  foot  note,  in  which  he  says 
that  Whitchurch  is  called  Tregroes  by  the  Cymry,  a  name  never  ap- 
plied to  Eglwys  Wen  or  Whitchurch  in  Cemmaes. 

^  The  editor  of  the  Llyfryddiaeth  consulted  a  well  known  clergyman  of 
Dewisland  on  the  subject,  and  his  note  embodies  the  information  he  received 
in  answer  to  his  inquiries. — Ed.  Arch.  Catnb. 
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The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  numerons  errors  which  I  have 
come  across  in  perusing  Welsh  books.  With  many  authors  it  is 
too  much  the  practice  to  place  implicit  faith  in  the  assertions  of 
others,  without  inquiring  into  their  correctness.  Dates  and  facts 
should  not  be  adopted  and  recited  without  being  authenticated  and 
verified.  B j  observing  this  precaution  writers  and  editors  would  do 
much  to  preserve  their  own  credit,  as  well  as  to  save  much  trouble 
to  persons  who  are  burdened  to  discover  the  truth. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  Llallawq. 


INSCEIBED  STONES   OF  WALES. 

Sib, — Adverting  to  Mr.  Brash's  letter  directed  against  me,  in 
your  July  number,  I  find  that  he  uses,  in  reference  to  the  Bridell 
Stone,  the  following  words :  "  I  have  already  shown,  beyond  doubt, 
that  there  is  no  such  form  as  Netta  in  the  inscription ;  the  language, 
formula,  and  characters  of  which  are  purely  Oaedhelic.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  pure  waste  of  time  to  spend  further  criticism  on  it."  After 
making  due  allowance  for  the  tone  of  this  statement,  the  matter 
will  be  found  to  stand  thus :  He  reads  Neqa,  not  so  much  because 
Mr.  Longueville  Jones  did  so,  as  because  it  suits  him  so  to  do,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  words,  which  give  us  a  kind  of  peep  into 
his  mental  laboratory (^rc^o/o^ria  Cambrensis^  1873, p.  104)  :  "Now 
such  a  prefix  as  Netta  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  indices  of 
ancient  names,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine ;  but  the  pre- 
fixes Nee  or  Nech  are  very  common,  as  in  Nectan,  Nechtain,  Nech- 
in."  It  happens  that  Dr.  Ferguson  has  also  examined  this  stone, 
and  confidently  asserts  the  reading  to  be  Netta.  Further,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Ystrad  Meurig  and  the  writer  have  done  the  same  thing,  and 
unhesitatingly  agree  with  Dr.  Ferguson ;  though  in  the  difficult 
parts  of  the  inscription  we  difier,  I  fear,  from  both  Mr.  Brash  and 
Dr.  Ferguson. 

In  the  next  place  he  shows  that  the  Vinne  of  Yinnemagli  occurs 
in  such  Irish  names  as  Finn  tan,  Finchu,  and  the  like ;  which,  as  far 
as  I  know,  nobody  objects  to,  though  one  is  at  a  loss  to  see  exactly 
what  is  gained  here  by  doing  so,  for  do  not  our  Gwen  and  Gwyn 
just  as  fi^equentlv  and  as  regularly  represent  the  prefix  in  question 
in  Welsh  names  r  It  is  needless  to  go  through  the  same  process  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Irish  8en  and  Welsh  /t«n,  "old".  Then  he  iden- 
tifies magli  with  maeZ,  which  he  explains  as  meaning  "  bald  or  ton- 
sured", and  finds  again  in  our  Brochmael,  now  Brochwel.  Thus 
these  last  must  be  also  names  of  Irish  origin,  for  the  Welsh  for 
Mr.  Brash's  mael  happens  to  be  moel,  "  bald".  But  the  writer's 
contempt  for  the  rules  of  Celtic  philology  in  this  paragraph  does  not 
culminate  until  lie  identifies  Yinnemagli  with  the  Fianamhail  of  the 
Four  Masters.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  useless 
to  remind  him  that  Gildas,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  calls 
one  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales  Maglocunnm,  a  name  wnich  in 
the  Annales  Camhrice  becomes  Mailcun,  now  Maelgwn. 
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A  propos  of  the  stone  at  Peurhos  Llngwy,  which  Mr.  Brash  reads 

Hic  lAcrr 

MACCV  DECOBTI 

the  second  line  is  to  be  read  MACCvaECCETi.  Both  Mrs.  Rhys  and  I 
have  made  a  diligent  search  for  the  line  above  the  Y,  but  cannot 
find  it ;  nor  can  I  nnderst-aDd  how  it  got  into  the  drawing  given 
in  the  Archmologia  Camhrensis  for  1864,  p.  105.  Seeing  no  necessity 
for  regarding  this  name  as  Irish,  I  break  it  np  into  Maccud  and 
Ecceti,  which  make,  letter  for  letter,  Machndd  Echwyd,  as  suggested 
by  Welsh  tradition.  Mr.  Brash  evidently  thiuks  he  has  got  hold 
of  an  unanswerable  argument  when  he  says,  "  Were  I  to  find  on  the 
shores  of  Wexford  or  Waterford  a  sepulchral  inscription  to  Griffith 
ap  OweJiy  I  should  be  fully  as  justified  in  claiming  it  to  be  Irish  as 
Mr.  Rhys  is  in  claiming  Maccui  Decetti  {sic)  to  be  Welsh."  As  far 
as  I  know,  nobody  doubts  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish 
Modem  Welsh  from  Irish  ;  but  any  one  who  has  studied  Old  Welsh 
and  Old  Irish  would  readily  admit  the  probability  that  the  languages 
of  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish,  say  in  the  fifth  century,  must  have  been 
very  similar. 

In  the  next  place  he  touches  on  the  Clydai  bilingual  stone,  and 
reads  the  Roman  inscription  inaccurately,  eterni  fili  victor,  instead 
of  ETTERNi,  etc.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  examined  this  stone 
about  the  same  time  as  the  others :  it  cei*tainly  looked  rather  un- 
favourable to  the  Irish  claim,  and  we  heard  nothing  about  it  from 
Mr.  Brash  until  I  ventured  lately  to  guess  the  Celtic  inscription  :  thus 
the  suppressio  veri  was  no  longer  of  any  avail,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  claim  Victor  as  an  Irish  name,  to  be  written  Fee  tor — what 
next  ?  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  grumble  because  he  will  persist 
in  reading  /  for  v,  wherever  that  occurs  among  Celtic  characters. 
Nor  will  it  influence  him  in  this  respect,  that  I  find  visad  on  the 
Pool  Park  Stone,  which  reads,  in  Roman  characters,  tovisaci  ;  or 
that  Mr.  Jones  and  I  have  rediscovered  the  stone  of  Vitalianus  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kevern,  and  find  on  it,  in  Roman  letters, 

VITALUNI 
EMERETO 

and  in  Ogham,  Vitaliani,  This  habit  of  reading  /  for  v  in  British 
Oghams  forces  him  to  treat  the  Cornish  SvcLqquci  as  S/aecud,  and 
then,  by  some  mysterious  process,  to  reduce  it  to  Faccuci.  {Archce- 
ologia  Cambrensis,  1873,  p.  104.)  But  a  letter  more  or  less  is,  per- 
haps, of  no  great  consequence  ;  and,  as  to  Vitaliani  and  such  names, 
Mr.  Brash,  with  O'Reilly's  Dictionary  in  his  hands,  would  make 
short  work  of  them ;  though,  perhaps,  he  will  not  feel  so  proud  of 
his  feats  in  that  direction  when  he  learns  that  we  have,  this  side  of 
the  Irish  sea,  men  who  can,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Pughe's  Dictionary, 
explain  an  inscription,  or  anything  else,  from  any  language  under 
the  sun,  as  genuine  Welsh,  and  challenge  a  comparison  of  results 
with  him  when  he  reads  the  stone,  for  instance,  of  Cyngen  as  foU 
lows  :  "Ot*  Nacen  ni  fi  iU  feto*\  i.  e.,  "  Cu  Nacen,  a  warrior  pierced 
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(by)  many  woundB,  (lies)  beneath  in  silence";  or  the  Trabeg  Stone, 
which  he  would  have  ub  read  "JBnwco*  maqi  Galu  oc  oc*\  and  under- 
stand as  meaning  "  Bruscos,  the  son  of  Gala,  alas !  alas  1"  (see 
Archwologia  Cambrensisy  1869,  pp.  149  and  163). 

Finally,  the  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  Irish  claim  is 
not  confined  to  the  above  British  stones,  but  applies  to  all  the  most 
ancient  of  our  inscriptions.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  have  pointed  out 
instances  enough  of  Mr.  Brash's  method  of  investigation  to  prove 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  make  it  good, — at  least  before  he  has  learnt 
to  lay  more  stress  on  accuracy,  extended  his  acquaintance  with  Irish 
literature  beyond  O'Reilly's  Dictionary  and  the  names  appended  to 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ;  and,  in  fact,  carefully  read  the  oldest 
specimens  of  manuscript  Irish  extant.  Nor  will  this  avail  him  with- 
out thoroughly  studying  the  sister  languages  and  the  rules  of  Celtic 
philology.  In  the  meantime  I  think  it  reasonable,  as  the  Welsh  have 
been  longer,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  possession  of  the  Principality 
than  the  Irish,  that  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  old  inscriptions  in 
it  should  be  regarded  as  commemorative  of  Welshmen,  until  it  be 
proved  that  such  cannot  be  the  case ;  and  that  the  finding  in  Ire- 
land of  a  name  known  on  an  old  monument  in  Wales,  proves  nothing 
beyond  what  is  readily  granted  at  the  outset,  namely  that  the  Old 
Irish  and  the  Old  Welsh  had  a  great  many  names  in  common,  which 
both  nations  had  retained  from  the  time  when  they  formed  but  one 
people. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  no  inclination  to  discuss  the  pre- 
sent subject  any  further,  unless  these  considerations  are  attended 
to  ;  and  in  any  case  I  await  the  verdict  of  competent  scholars  such 
as  Ebel  and  Stokes. 

John  Rhys. 

Rhyl :  Sept.  17,  1878. 


GWYTHEEIAC   NUNNERY. 

Sir, — Until  better  informed,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Rev. 
D.  R.  Thomas  has  drawn  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion  in  inferring, 
from  the  arguments  given  by  him  at  pp.  204-5  of  your  April  number, 
that  the  nunnery  called  Wytheriac,  or  Gwytheriac,  by  Tanner  and 
Newcome,  was  identical  with  that  at  Efenechtid  near  Ruthin.  First, 
though  probable,  it  has  not  been  conclusively  proved  that  the  latter 
was  a  nunnery  at  all.  Monks,  in  old  Welsh,  were  called  meneich  as 
well  as  myneich  ;  and  "  E  Venechtid"  {e  being  another  form  of  the 
article  y)  might  stand  equally  for  monk's  house  or  monastery,  or 
nun's  house  or  convent ;  both  of  which  English  terms,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  Latin  terms,  conventiis  and  monasterium,  are  also  occa- 
sionally  to  be  found  employed  in  the  inverse  sense.  Archdeacon 
Newcome's  statement  respecting  the  "composition  between  Regi- 
nald de  Grey,  Lord  of  Ruthin,  and  Anian  Bishop  of  Bangor,  rends 
as  though  it«  worthy  author  had  himself  conceived  but  a  somewhat 
confused  idea  of  the  agreement  it  was  intended  to  express ;  and, 
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without  reference  to  the  original,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  trustworthy  judgment  on  the  matter.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  either  the  Lord  of  Buthin  or  the 
Bishop  could  have  had  "  the  liberty  of  enjoying  the  goods  of  de- 
ceased nuns,  "  seeing  that  nuns,  when  they  enter  the  religious  state, 
renounce  the  individual  liberty  of  enjoying  goods  at  all." 

The  legal  document  by  which  effect  was  given  to  the  composition 
in  question,  whatever  it  was,,  was  probably  written  in  Latin ;  and  if 
so,  we  gain  at  once  the  knowledge  that  "  Gwytheriac"  is  a  transla- 
tion of  Gwytheriacu8y  and  "  Gwytheriac  nunnery"  possibly  of  Owyth' 
eriacus  convmttLs.  Here,  then,  we  have  got  at  the  fact  that  "  Gwyth- 
eriac"  in  the  original  passage  was,  in  all  likelihood,  not  a  substantive 
at  all,  but  an  adjective, — a  different  thing  altogether.  "  G  wytherin" 
may  have  been  sometimes  written  in  Latin  Gwytherium,  and  from  it 
the  adjective  Gwytheriacus  would  be  a  natural  derivative ;  so  that 
coupled  with  conventus,  it  would  mean  the  convent  at  Gwytherin. 
IBut  it  might  also  have  another  meaning,  although,  in  the  absence  of 
confirmatory  evidence,  it  would  be  one  that  I  should  be  loth  to 
dkttach  to  it.  Just  as  from  Cluny,  Latin  Cltmium^  would  be  formed 
-the  adjective  Cluniactu  {Anglice,  Cluniac),  a  term  well  known  to  be 
applied  to  monks,  wherever  residing,  who  undertook  to  follow  the 
same  rule  of  life  as  that  observed  at  Cluny,  so  Gwytheriac  nuns 
may  be  taken  to  mean  such  as  observed,  though  resident  elsewhere, 
the  rule  of  the  nuns  of  Gwytherin.  The  hypothesis  is  not  so  impro- 
bable, the  veneration  for  the  memory  of  St.  Winifred  considered, 
and  the  wideness  of  the  circulation  of  the  story  of  her  martyrdom ; 
and,  this  hypothesis  admitted,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  infer- 
ring the  probability  that  such  a  rule  may  have  been  established  at 
Efenechtid. 

The  local  tradition  at  Gwytherin,  as  I  was  informed  some  years 
ago  when  passing  that  way  on  horseback,  is  that  an  ancient  farm- 
house surrounded  by  ancient  trees,  near  the  road  to  Llanrwst,  up 
the  valley  of  Gwytherin  Uchaf,  is  the  veritable  site  of  the  convent 
founded  by  St.  Winifred  after  her  miraculous  restoi-ation  to  life 
through  the  agency  of  St.  Beuno. 

As  to  the  argument  drawn  by  Mr.  Thomas  from  the  "  ankres" 
buried  at  Buthin,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  little  significance  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  village  and  church  of  Evenechtid  are  some 
two  or  three  miles  from  Ruthin,  and  that  the  terms  "  anchorite"  or 
'^  anchoress"  have  been  attached  to  persons  leading  a  solitary  as 
well  as  religious  life,  rather  than  to  those  dwelling,  for  the  same 
object,  together  in  community. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  Howel  W.  Lloyd. 

Postscript — The  original  passage  in  Newcome's  Memoir  of  Gabriel 
Goodman,  printed  at  Buthin,  1825,  is  as  follows :  **  Reginald  de 
Grey,  the  first  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  came  here  about  the  year  1282, 
the  first  grant  to  him  bearing  that  date.  This  grant  must  have 
somewhat  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  and 
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Lord  Grey  being  disposed  to  do  the  Church  a  service  by  founding 
a  new  college  of  secular  clergy,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  (Anian)  was 
indaced  to  enter  into  an  amical9le  '  Composition*  with  the  temporal 
lord.  This  '  Composition'  was  preserved  among  the  archives  at  the 
Palace  at  Bangor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  lodged  in  Ruthin 
Church,  and  enrolled  in  a  book  of  great  antiquity  called  The  Swear ^ 
ifig  Bowhe  of  the  Totvn  of  Ruthin.  The  most  material  feature  of  this 
'composition*  is  that  the  Bishop  stipulates  not  to  ordain  any  of 
Lord  Grey's  vassals  without  his  permission,  as  that  act  would  eman- 
cipate them  ;  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  enjoying  [?]  without  molest- 
ation the  goods  of  deceased  nuns ;  the  administration  of  the  tempo- 
ral goods  of  the  Ladies  of  Gwytheriac  Nunnery  being,  as  it  appears, 
a  bone  of  cont'ention  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  lords.*' 

The  publication  of  so  remarkable  an  instrument  as  this  "  Compo- 
sition** would  be  very  desirable,  and  may  possibly  be  effected  by  the 
aid  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  or  of  the  authorities  of  the  Cathedral. 
Its  meaning  can  scarcely  be  determined  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
precise  year  of  its  execution  and  reference  to  the  historical  events  of 
the  time,  in  which,  being  one  of  confusion,  landmarks  and  limits  of 
property  were  not  always  rigorously  adhered  to. 

H.  W.  L. 

BOAE-WORSHIP    IN  WALES. 

Sib, — I  fear  I  did  not  express  myself  with  sufficient  explicitness 
in  my  query  relating  to  this  subject,  as  Mr.  Brash  appears  to  have 
misunderstood  my  meaning.  What  I  said,  or  at  least  intended  to 
say,  was,  that  I  should  be  thankfal  if  Mr.  Brash  would  refer  me  to 
some  of  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Welsh  bards  in  which 
boar-worship  is  alluded  to.  It  is  useless  to  refer  me  to  such  a  work 
as  Davies*  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids,  A  person  who 
could  find  every  Line  in  the  Gododin  referring  to  the  imaginary 
"  Treachery  of  the  Long  Knives",  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
Stonehenge  in  the  time  of  Hengist,  and  discover  the  Deluge,  with 
its  concomitants,  in  almost  every  pool  of  water,  could  of  course  see 
allusions  to  boar-worship  in  any  passage  of  an  obscure  author  where 
it  might  be  convenient  to  find  them. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  truly,  W.  H.  P. 


WELSH  WORDS  BORROWED  FROM  LATIN. 

Sir, — Excellent  and  instructive  as  is  Mr.  J.  Rhys'  commencement 
in  your  last  number  of  his  glossary  of  "  Welsh  Words  borrowed 
irom  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,"  I  am  anxious  to  enter  a  protest  as 
early  as  possible  against  the  assumption  that  nearly  all  of  the  ex- 
amples specified  are  so  derived ;  whereas  proof  of  no  more  than  a 
common  origin  is  adduced,  leaving  it  more  than  possible  that  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Cymric  forms  may  all  have  been  derived  from  an 
earlier  root  pre-existing  in   some  branch  of  the  common  Aryan 
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tongue.  In  the  case  of  allty  "  a  hill",  for  instance,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  primitive  Cymry  should  have  been  destitute  of  an 
expression  for  so  common  an  object  until  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans.  And  so  far  from  the  word  becoming  galU  by  the  subse- 
quent assumption  of  a  prothetic  g,  it  appears  to  me  more  probable 
that  the  prothetic  letter  was  originally  c,  from  a  form  which  became 
collis  in  Latin ;  next  g,  as  in  gallt ;  and  finally  allt  by  the  rejection 
of  the  g^  in  which  shape  it  is  preserved  in  its  aspirated  Welsh  and 
its  Latin  unaspirated  form. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,!  must  acknowledge  that  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  words  as  arch^^  avian  (Gr.  tlp'^pov),  arf,  asyn^  aur^  harf^ 
are  to  be  considered  similarly  as  godsends  from  the  Romans  to 
the  Cymry.  Such  primitive  terms  must  surely  have  descended  to 
all  alike  from  some  exceedingly  early  forms  of  their  common  ances- 
tral language.  I  am  unfortunately  ignorant;  of  Sanscrit,  but  should 
think  it  not  improbable  that  it  would  be  found  to  contain  the  roots 
of  many  such  words.  Examples  of  Sanscrit  roots  of  Greek  and 
Latin  words  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  White's  edition  of 
Riddle's  Latin  Dictionary,  and  in  Scott  and  Liddell's  Greek  Lexicon. 
Similarly  with  regard  to  hrackium  (Gr.  fipaxiojv,  in  which  x  contains 
the  aspirate),  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  the  i  in  the  original 
stem,  Ppaxt,  should  be  assumed,  in  the  successive  stages  of  deriva- 
tion, to  have  been  lost  in  brech,  to  reappear  in  breich  and  hraich^  if 
not  merely  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion. Were  the  Cymry,  indeed,  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the 
discovery  of  the  use  of  their  bodily  as  well  as  military  arms,  since  on 
their  conquest  by  them  they  had  still  to  learn  the  simple  term  to 
describe  them  by  ?  Again,  which  is  the  more  probable,  that  the 
Welsh  word  had, "  a  boat",  is  derived  from  the  medieeval  Latin  word 
hatttiSy  or  batttis  from  bad ;  originally,  doubtless,  bat  ?  Does  Mr. 
Rhys  mean  us  to  understand  that  the  Cymric  is  a  later  form  of 
Aryan  than  the  Latin  and  Greek  ? 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  Howel  W.  Lloyd. 


Query  21. — M6b  Udd. — Is  Mor  Udd,  the  Welsh  designation  of  the 
English  Channel,  equivalent  to  the  Mare  Ictium,  Itium^  or  ledum 
of  Latin  writers  ?  The  word  tidd  signifies  in  Welsh  a  lord  or  king, 
and  MdrUdd  maybe  literally  translated  *'  the  king's  sea  or  channel." 
The  same  channel  is,  I  beUeve,  called  Muir  *n-fcht  by  the  ancient 
Irish  annalists.  Meibion.* 
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intecellaneouis    Botitts. 

Memorials  op  the  Civil  War. — It  may  interest  our  readers  to  learn 
that  the  Rev.  John  Webb  of  Tretire,  who  united  to  the  accurate 
research  of  an  antiquary  the  learning  of  a  sound  scholar,  and  who  is 
so  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  introduction  to  Bibliotheca  Olou- 
cestrensis  (1821),  a  series  of  tracts  relative  to  Colonel  Massey's  gal- 
lant defence  of  the  city  of  Gloucester  ;  and  as  editor,  for  the  Camden 
Society,  of  the  Uousehold  Boll  of  Bishop  Swivfield,  and  of  the  Mili- 
tary Memoriala  of  Colonel  John  Birch,  left  at  his  death  a  manuscript 
entitled  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment from  1641  to  April  1645,  particularly  as  it  affected  Hereford- 
shire and  the  adjoining  English  and  Welsh  counties.  This  work  is 
the  result  of  a  long  life's  study  to  elucidate  the  local  history  of  this 
momentous  period,  and  so  contains  an  abler  and  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  subject  than  has  hitherto  appeared,  or  is  likely  to 
appear,  from  another  pen.  His  son,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  has 
arranged  the  manuscript  for  publication  in  two  volumes  octavo,  with 
many  illustrations.  Price  to  subscribers,  £1  :  11 :  6.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  add  that  many  names  are  already  on  the  subscription  list, 
and  that  a  few  more  will  suffice  to  launch  a  work  which  we  confi- 
dently recommend  as  worthy  to  fill  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
members  of  our  Society.  Subscribers'  names  are  received  by  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Hull  of  Hereford. 


"Y  Grbal." — We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  Oreal,  being 
the  first  instalment  of  the  Selections  from  the  Hengwrt  MSS.,  with 
translations  and  notes  by  Canon  Williams  of  Rhyd  y  Croesau,  is  now 
in  the  press,  and  that  the  first  half- volume  is  expected  to  be  ready 
about  Christmas.  Having  some  years  ago  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  unique  MS.  at  Peniarth,  we  can  assure  all  lovers  of 
Cambrian  mediaBval  lore  that  the  volume  is  one  of  extreme  interest. 
Whoever  the  writer  was,  he  must  have  been  a  most  consummate 
master  of  idiomatic  and  elegant  Welsh  diction. 


The  late  Rev.  John  Bannister,  LL.D. — We  much  regret  to  find 
that  Dr.  Bannister,  Vicar  of  St.  Day,  Cornwall,  and  author  of  A 
Glossary  of  Cornish  Names,  is  numbered  among  the  dead.  He  expired 
on  the  30th  of  August  last,  aged  fifty-seven.  Though  not  a  member 
of  our  corps,  we  cannot  allow  his  removal  to  pass  altogether  un- 
noticed, as  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  small  band  of 
Celtic  scholars  is  a  loss  that  cannot  but  be  deplored.  Dr.  Bannister 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  engaged  upon  two  or  three  works 
bearing  on  the  ancient  language  of  Cornwall,  which  he  intended  to 
publish,  and  to  which  we  called  attention  in  a  late  number  of  this 
Journal. 
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THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

comiaKcxD  at 

KNIGHTON 

oir 
MONDAY,    THE    4th   OF  AUGUST,   1873, 

AND  TESMIKATEO  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  SATURDAY. 


The  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  effectually  carried  ont  by 
iLe  Local  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

CHAIBKAH. 
BICHABD  aSEEK  PRICE,  ESQ.,  OF  NOBTON  MANOB. 

LOCAL  COmnTTEE. 


The  Bey.  Sir  G.  F.  Lewis,  Bart.,  Haqp- 

ton  Court 
Sir  John  Walsham,  Bart.,  Knill  Court 
Henry  Ayre,  Esq.,  Knighton 

B.  W.  Banks,   Esq.,    Bidgeboume, 
Kington 

Capt.  James  Beavan,  Presteigne 
Bev.  James  B.  Brown,  Knighton 
H.  O.  Brown,  Esq.,  ditto 
£.  Coates,  Esq.,  Combe  House,  Pres- 
teigne 

C.  J.  Covemton,  Esq.,  Knighton 
A.  W.  Crichton,  Esq.,  Broc^ward 
Ber.  James  Davies,  Moorcourt 
Bev.  E.  L.  Davies,  Knighton 

E.  M.  Evans,  Esq.,  Llwynbarriod 


Bev.  E.  J.  Gh*een,  Leintwardine 
J.  Green,  Esq.,  Kington 
G.  A.  Haig,  Esq.,  Pen  Ithon 
Bev.  Bezgamin  HiU,  Norton 
C.  E.  Lomaz,  Esq.,  Pen  y  Bont 
J.  P.  Medlioott,  Esq.,  Knighton 
Bev.  D.  B.  Murray,  Brampton  Brian 
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UOm)AY,  AUGUST  4 

The  General  Committee  met  at  the  hour  of  seven,  when  tbe  Report 
was  read  and  approved  of,  after  which  the  Meeting  was  opened  bj 
Professor  Babington  in  the  absence  of  the  ont-going  President, 
Sir  Joseph  K.  Bailey,  who  had  been  prevented  coming  bj  important 
business  of  a  pnblio  nature  at  Hereford,  and  written  to  express  hia 
reg^t  at  not  being  able  to  attend,  and  in  person  introduce  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Hon.  Arthur  Walsh,  into  the  chair.  Mr.  Babington,  after 
alluding  to  the  agreeable  Meeting  of  the  past  year  at  Brecon,  and 
the  untiring  services  of  the  President  in  promoting  its  unqualified 
success,  invited  the  in -coming  President  to  occupy  his  chair. 

The  President,  after  heartily  welcoming  the  Society  to  the  county 
of  Radnorshire,  expressed  his  fears  that  his  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  rendered  him  hardly  qualified  to  preside  over  a  meeting 
of  archsdologists.  That  he  had  not  bett-er  qualified  himself  in  this 
respect  was  not  because  he  was  indifierent  to  the  study  and  science 
of  archaeology.  On  the  contrary,  he  fully  appreciated  its  value 
and  importance.  When  he  recollected  how  much  archsBologists 
have  in  former  days  done  towards  laying  open  to  our  views  facts 
which  had  remained  concealed  for  ages,  and  which  might  have  still 
been  unknown  but  for  the  labours  and  researches  of  men  devoted 
to  the  subject,  all  must  acknowledge  how  great  a  debt  of  g^titude 
they  owe  to  such  men  and  such  a  study.  It  was  owing  to  the  labo- 
rious researches  of  men  like  Belzoni  in  Egypt  and  Layard  in  Assyria 
that  we  know,  to  some  extent,  the  history  of  past  ages  in  those 
countries,  beyond  what  might  be  learnt  from  the  Sacred  WritingSy 
the  statements  of  which  have  been  in  so  many  instances  so  wonder- 
fully confirmed  by  discoveries  of  actual  memorials  of  the  earliest 
times.  To  such  men  and  such  a  science  he  thought  all  must  feel 
deeply  grate^l.  Of  course  this  country  could  not  boast  of  such  ob- 
jects of  interest  and  importance  as  those  he  had  named,  yet  he 
thought  that  the  Association  could  not  have  fixed  on  a  spot  in  the 
British  isles  in  which  they  would  find  more  objects  of  interest  which 
would  amply  remunerate  them  for  their  exertions.  The  greater 
portion  of  those  objects  would  recall  to  their  minds  the  time  when 
this  island  was  not  a  united  whole  as  at  present,  but  a  scene, 
through  its  length  and  breadth,  of  fierce  conflicts  and  intestine  wars. 
Nor  was  there  any  district  which  contained  more  numerous  or  finer 
examples  of  those  strong  works  which  crowned  the  summits  of  iia 
highest  and  steepest  hills;  where,  no  doubt,  the  last  struggle  of 
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Caractacns  was  fought,  alfchough  it  may  not  have  been  satisfactorily 
determined  on  which  of  them  the  &tal  event  did  really  occnr. 
Leaping  over  seven  hundred  years,  they  found  the  Britons  still 
straggling  against  their  Saxon  foes,  and  the  latter  erecting  the  vast 
embankment  known  as  Ofia's  Dyke,  extending  from  the  lower  Severn 
to  the  Dee ;  important  remains  of  which,  not  far  from  where  they 
were  then  assembled,  would  be  visited  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  week.  It  was  in  this  county  also  that  Owen  Glyndwr 
nnsuccessfhlly  headed  his  countrymen  in  his  insurrection  against 
the  house  of  Lancaster ;  while  near  it,  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Hereford,  the  victorious  Lancastrians  were  in  their  turn  crushed  at 
Mortimer's  Gross.  He  would  not  detain  them  longer,  as  he  was 
inclined  to  foUow  the  advice  once  given  by  a  veteran  statesman  to 
a  young  aspirant  of  parliamentary  honours,  namely,  to  speak  only 
of  what  he  knew.  He  hesitated,  therefore,  to  enter  on  subjects  with 
which  those  present  were  so  much  better  acquainted  than  he  could 
pretend  to  be.  He  thought,  however,  that  with  fair  weather  the 
visitors  would,  in  the  course  of  their  excursions,  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  remains  which  would  amply  repay  the  time  and 
exertion  expended  in  their  careful  examination. 

Mr.  Barnwell  was  then  called  on  by  the  President  to  read  the 
following  Report : 

"  Your  Committee  congratulate  the  members  on  their  assembling 
in  a  district  which,  notwithstanding  its  archeeological  attractions, 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  that  careful  examination  with 
which  so  many  other  parts  of  Wales  have  been  explored  by  the 
Society.  That  Society  having  nearly  reached  the  thirtieth  year  of 
its  existence,  it  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  it  must,  by  this 
time,  have  completed  the  work  for  the  doing  of  which  it  was  origin- 
ally established,  and  must  have  visited  everv  district  in  Wales  that 
was  worth  visiting.  The  presence  of  the  Association  in  Knighton 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  one  of  these  assumptions ;  while  the  other 
is  no  less  refuted  by  the  additions  still  constantly  made  of  disco- 
veries of  interest,  which,  irom  their  remote  and  secluded  situationS| 
have  been  hitherto  known  only  to  those  who  lived  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Hence  it  may  be  legitimately  inferred  that 
had  this  Society  existed  some  seventy  or  a  hundred  years  back,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  how  much  of  what  has  since  utterly  perished 
might  have  been  preserved  either  in  actual  existence  or  in  faithful 
descriptions  and  illustrations.  As  the  same  work  of  destruction  is 
still  going  on,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  less  vigour  and  heed- 
lessness than  in  former  times,  the  use  and  importance  of  a  Society 
devoted  to  the  preservation  and  illustration  of  antiquities  must  be 
evident  to  and  ought  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  think  that  a 
knowledge  of  past  times  and  manners  is  of  some  value  as  regards 
both  the  present  and  the  future.  Our  Society,  therefore,  may  justly 
claim  to  be  considered  as  deserving  well  of  Wales,  as  it  has  collected 
in  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  ArchcBologia  Oatnbrensis  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  and  miscellaneous  information. 

27 « 
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**  Among  the  most  important  circnmstanceB  of  the  past  year  is  the 
defeat  of  a  barbarous  attempt.  The  same  attempt  had  been  pre- 
Tioasly  made  more  than  once,  but  was  on  each  occasion  snccess- 
fnlly  opposed  by  the  better  educated  and  more  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  of  Tenby.  This  contemplated  barbarism 
was  the  demolition  of  the  medieBval  walls  of  the  town,  and  especi- 
ally the  great  south  gate,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ancient 
defences.  Lately,  howev^er,  fi<om  some  unexplained  cause  the  attempt 
was  repeated ;  and  this  time  being  approved  of  by  a  majority 
of  the  Council,  the  work  of  destruction  would  have  at  once  com- 
menced but  for  the  interference  of  certain  persons,  among  whom 
were  members  of  this  Association,  who  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  obtained  an  injunction  to  stop  all  action  in  the  matter. 
The  Association,  together  with  other  leading  societies,  had  on  the 
former  occasions  publicly  protested  against  the  destruction  of  these 
remains ;  but,  as  appears,  with  no  permanent  effect ;  and  but  for  the 
spirited  action  of  these  gentlemen,  the  irreparable  mischief  would 
have  been  perpetrated.  Your  Committee,  under  the  circumstances, 
think  that  the  public  thanks  of  the  Association  should  be  tendered 
to  those  who  have  thus  come  forward  in  the  cause. 

"  During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  lost  two  of  its  oldest  mem- 
bers, who  have  been  closely  connected  with  its  earliest  days.  One 
of  these  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  formerly  President  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  the  other  the  late  Mr.  Rees  of  Tonn,  to  whose  ener- 
getic and  effective  services  the  Association  has  been  so  many  years 
indebted.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  need 
not  be  reminded  how  much  the  success  of  that  Meeting  was  due  to 
the  prominent  part  he  took  in  all  the  proceedings. 

''  Your  Committee  regret  that  they  are  not  able  to  announce  that 
any  decided  progress  has  been  made  as  regards  the  publishing  the 
incised  stones  of  Wales,  beyond  that  Professor  Westwood  has  re- 
commended the  employment  of  the  autotype  process.  Since  the 
last  Report  names  of  new  subscribers  have  been  added  to  the  list ; 
which,  however,  is  still  very  far  from  the  number  requii*ed.  These 
additional  names  are  those  of  the  late  Wm.  Rees,  Esq. ;  M.  Guidoz ; 
Thos.  Powell,  Esq.,  Llanwrtyd,  Breconshire  ;  Miss  Wynne  Edwards 
and  Miss  M.  C.  A.  Wynne  Edwards  of  Rhuddlan ;  P.  A.  Griffiths, 
Esq.,  Oskosk  in  the  United  States ;  the  Rev.  Watkin  H.  Williams  of 
Bodelwyddan,  St.  Asaph ;  Rev.  E.  Jones  of  Llannefydd  (two  copies)  ; 
and  Miss  M.  Jones  of  Penmaen  near  Machynlleth.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  names  is  thirty-one  ;  the  number  required  being  at  the  least 
one  hundred  and  fifly.  The  whole  work  will  be  probably  completed 
in  three  parts,  the  price  of  each  part  being  half  a  guinea. 

"  The  first  volume  of  the  Bevue  Celtiquef  by  M.  Gaidoz,  is  now 
complete,  and  may  be  procured  on  application  to  either  of  the 
General  Secretaries. 

"37^6  Ohwrckes  and  Castles  of  Denbighshire,  by  Messrs.  R.  Lloyd 
Williams  and  Underwood  of  Denbigh  (mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
last  year),  are  now  completed,  and  fully  bear  out  what  was  then 
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stated  concerning  them.  If  such  an  excellent  example  could  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  other  counties  of  the  Principality,  there  would  be 
secured  a  record  of  ecclesiastical  Wales  of  the  present  day, — an 
acquisition  of  so  much  importance  at  a  time  when  our  primitive 
and  rader  churches  are  being  swept  away  to  be  replaced  by  others 
built  too  often  without  the  least  reference  to  local  style  or  pecu- 
liarity. 

''Another  important  addition  to  our  Welsh  histories  is  the  now 
nearly  completed  one  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  by  one  of  our 
members,  who  has  shown,  by  what  has  been  already  published,  how 
well  qualified  he  is  for  such  a  work,  without  which  no  library  in 
Wales  can  be  considered  complete. 

''  Yoar  Committee  regret  that  they  are  not  able  to  report  favour- 
ably as  to  the  intended  index  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  ArchoBologia 
Camhrensiff  no  offers  from  members  having  been  made  since  last 
year ;  while  those  who  had  offered  have  not,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, sent  in  the  result  of  their  labours. 

''The  number  of  members  still  continues  to  increase,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  Association  is  in  all  respects  satisfactory ;  but 
your  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  Local  Secretaries  as  well 
as  the  members  in  general  should  never  fail  to  communicate  to  the 
Secretaries  or  Editorial  Committee  all  new  discoveries  as  they  occur. 
From  want  of  such  diligence  and  care  much  valuable  information 
has  been  lost,  which  should  have  found  its  way  to  the  pages  of  the 
Archoeologia  Gambrensia. 

"  Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  Report  without  alluding 
to  the  Meeting  held  at  Brecon  last  year  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  Joseph  B.  Bailey.  That  Meeting  was  not  only  highly  successful 
as  regards  the  interest  of  the  objects  visited,  the  value  of  the  com- 
munications, and  the  pleasant  excursions,  but  also  in  the  increased 
interest  excited  in  the  district,  as  evinced  by  the  numerous  additions 
then  made  to  the  list  of  members,  and  recorded  in  the  Report  of 
that  Meeting.  Among  others  to  whom  the  Society  is  indebted  for 
this  success  must  be  named  the  President,  who  infused  into  the 
Meeting  generally  much  of  that  heartiness  and  spirit  which  he  him- 
self displayed  in  superintending  the  proceedings.  Your  Committee 
would,  therefore,  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given 
to  Sir  Joseph  R.  Bailey  for  his  most  efficient  services,  and  also  for  his 
courteous  hospitaHty. 

"Your  Committee  suggest  also  that  Lord  Clermont  be  elected 
one  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Society ;  that  Sir  Joseph  R.  Bailey,  Bart., 
M.P.,  and  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Ffoulkes,  and  O.  T.  Clark, 
Esq.,  be  elected  Vice-Presidents. 

"  The  retiring  members  of  the  Committee  are,  J.  W.  Nicol  Came, 
Talbot  Bury,  and  E.  A.  Freeman,  Esquires ;  and  your  Committee 
recommend  that  these  gentlemen  be  re-elected. 

"  The  following  members  have  joined  the  Association  since  the 
last  Report  was  issaed,  and  now  await  formal  confirmation  of  their 
election : 
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SoTJTH  Wales. 

"  T.  W.  Higgins,  Esq.,  Gwyddfa,  Pen  j  Bont,  Radnorshire 
Rev.  Lewis  Price,  Vicar  of  Lljwel,  Breconsliire 
J.  R.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Brecon. 

North  Walks. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Roberts,  Tan  yr  Allt,  Llandnlas,  Abergele. 

Elsewhebe. 

T.  Walter  Evans,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Rev.  W.  V.  Lloyd,  H.M.S.  Wellington.'' 

Professor  Babington  moved  that  the  Report  be  adopted  and 
printed.  He  congratulated  the  members  on  its  very  satisfactory 
character,  and  thought  that  no  one  could  refuse  to  acknowledge  how 
much  good  service  the  Society  had  done  to  Wales  by  the  numerous 
volumes  it  has  published.  In  the  pages  of  the  Archceohgia  Cam* 
hrensis  an  immense  deal  of  valuable  information  had  been  recorded, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  preserved  for  future  generations.  Even  at 
the  present  day  farmers  were  anxious  to  clear  their  fields  of  stones, 
however  valuable  they  might  appear  to  antiquarians,  and  hence  the 
irreparable  loss  of  such  monuments  must  go  on  with  more  or  less 
activity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  ancient  churches,  or  rather 
of  their  restorations,  during  which  details  of  interest  were  oflen 
swept  away  without  the  slightest  apparent  reason,  and  which  might 
have  remained  as  unquestionable  evidences  of  what  the  original 
building  had  once  been.  He  therefore  repeated  his  conviction  that 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  some  such  record  should 
exist,  and  that  the  Society  in  thus  recording  was  doing  a  very  good 
work. 

The  motion  having  been  put  was  carried,  after  which  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  read  some  notes  on  the 
little  mountain  church  of  St.  Patricio,  four  or  five  miles  from  Grick- 
howel,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal.  The  most  remark- 
able things  in  the  church  are  two  stone  altars,  which  have  been 
rood-loft  ones,  being  the  only  two  such  altars  Mr.  Bloxam  has 
found  in  situ.  There  is  also  a  singular  adjunct  at  the  west  end  of 
the  building,  which  the  speaker  conjectured  to  have  been  a  reduaor- 
turn  or  domum  inclusi,  the  residence  of  an  anchorite.  Here  also  was 
a  stone  altar  in  situ.  Mr.  Bloxam  also  alluded  to  the  curious  efiBgy 
of  a  pilgrim  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Haverfordwest.  This  has 
an  outer  dress  over  the  tunica  talaris;  and  suspended  by  a  strap 
over  the  right  shoulder  is  the  scrip,  or  pilgrim's  bag,  on  which  ai*e 
represented  the  usual  escallop  shells.  The  hourdon^  or  staS^  appears 
under  the  right  arm. 

Mr.  Barnwell,  thanking  Mr.  Bloxam  for  his  valuable  information, 
observed  that  one  great  advantage  of  meetings  like  the  present  one 
was  that  light  was  often  thrown  in  an  unexpected  manner  on  dLQGL* 
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cult  points  and  former  errors.  This  was  the  case  with  the  effigy 
in  St.  Mary's,  Haverfordwest,  which  has  been  described  in  the 
ArchoBologia  Gamhrensis  as  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  and  represent- 
ing a  merchant  with  his  purse;  the  shells  having  been,  in  the 
obscure  light,  mistaken  for  the  conventional  heraldic  forms  of  ships. 

The  Rev.  D.  B.  Thomas  made  a  communication  from  Mr.  John 
Brhys  of  Rhyl,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Wales,  respecting 
the  well  known  inscribed  stone  of  Aimilinvs,  described  in  the 
ArchcBohgta  Oamhrensis,  1855,  p.  46.  This  stone,  now  in  Pool  Park 
near  Ruthin,  and  opposite  Lord  Bagot's  house,  was  removed  some 
years  ago  from  its  original  situation,  about  two  miles  distant,  on  a 
mount  which  is  apparently  not  artificial,  known  as  Bedd  Emlyn. 
Mr.  Rhys  and  Mr.  Thomas  have  carefully  examined  the  stone,  and 
think  S  precedes  A,  making  it  the  name  Saimtlinvs  ;  but  the  sup- 
posed S  is  part  of  the  curiously  formed  A  of  debased  character,  but 
totally  unlike  the  A  in  the  other  part  of  the  inscription,  ToviSACi, 
the  Latinised  form  of  Twysog.  These  gentlemen,  however,  did 
make  the  very  curious  discovery  that  the  stone  has  decided  Ogham 
characters ;  a  fact  that  escaped  the  notice  of  the  members  who 
visited  the  stone  during  the  Ruthin  Meeting,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
have  examined  it  frequently.  As  far  as  could  be  made  out,  the 
Ogham  characters  did  not  give  the  same  reading  as  the  Roman 
ones.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  discovered  Ogham  inscribed 
stone  in  North  Wales :  those  already  known  are  in  the  southern 
division. 

A  short  discussion  oh  the  Ogham  question  succeeded,  and  was 
followed  by  a  paper  on  the  great  Camp  of  Wapley,  which  the  Rev. 
James  Davies  of  Moorcourt  contributed,  and  which  is  printed  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal.  This  grand  work  was  visited  by  the 
Association  from  Kington  in  1863,  and  is  briefly  described  in  the 
Report  of  the  Meeting  of  that  year.  Mr.  Davies  pronounced  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  mere  temporary  retreat 
from  hostile  neighbours,  such  as  may  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Roman  invasion  of  this  country.  Its  more  numerous 
and  more  formidable  defences  were  on  the  eastern  side,  as  if  the 
principal  danger  was  expected  in  that  direction ;  and  was,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Davies,  one  of  the  successive  lines  of  defence  formed 
by  Caractacus  as  he  gradually  retired  towards  the  west, — a  line  of 
which  the  Severn  and  earthworks  on  the  Malvern  range  were  pro- 
bably the  foremost  defences.  It  was  remarkable  as  containing  a 
spring  of  water  said  not  to  fail  in  the  hottest  summer.  In  the 
Report  of  1863  the  desirability  of  having  an  accurate  plan  made  of 
the  Camp  is  mentioned,  and  this  has  been  done  by  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  R.  W.  Banks  of  Ridgeboume,  who  has  presented  it  to  the  Aisso- 
oiation. 

The  usual  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the  next  day  were  then 
announced  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Btmks,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  5. 

EXCUBSIOV. 

The  first  portion  of  tlie  day  was  devoted  to  the  examinatioii  of  a 
series  of  grand  earthworks  which  effectaally  command  the  district. 
The  first  of  these  fortresses  examined  was  that  of  Castle  Cwm  Aran, 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  native  i/7ork,  and  snbse- 
qnentlj  transformed  into  an  earlj  mediaBval  stronghold.  The  Annates 
Cambria!  (p.  59),  under  1195,  state,  **Bogeru8  de  Mortuo  Mart  com- 
tellum  Cameron  (Cwm  Aran)  firmavU*^;  thereby  inferring  that  a 
castle  existed  previous  to  that  date,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  a  native  stronghold,  of  which  it  has  the  usual  characteristics. 
The  Castle  now  existing  consists  of  a  central  work  nearly  eighty 
yards  long,  and  of  oval  form,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  strong 
fosse,  except  on  one  side,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Arraa 
brook,  and  is  naturally  too  precipitous  to  require  any  artificial  de- 
fences. An  outer  entrenchment  surrounded  the  whole,  both  extreme 
ends  of  which  terminated  on  the  edges  of  the  cliff.  Below  is  a  flat 
circular  space,  a  kind  of  outer  ballium,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
later  addition  to  the  original  work,  and  most  probably  the  work  of 
the  Norman  lord. 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  is  another  ancient  work  of  the  same 
early  character,  but  much  more  extensive.  It  is  circular,  and  in- 
cludes a  space  of  at  least  twelve  acres.  It  is  called  Castle  Bank  in 
the  Ordnance  Map.  An  outer  line  of  entrenchment  protects  the 
western  side,  in  which  is  situated  the  entrance. 

In  the  same  direction  (westward),  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope 
surmounted  by  the  Gtaer,  is  a  large  enclosure  which  forms  a  kind  of 
outwork  to  the  fortress  above ;  or  if  the  fortress  was  occupied  as  a 
permanent  residence,  it  might  have  been  an  enclosure  for  the  cattle 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Gaer  itself  is  probably  the  finest  example 
of  this  type  of  hill-fort  in  Wales.  The  form  is  a  rectangular  oblong, 
the  angles  having  been  somewhat  rounded  off,  which  circumstance 
seems  to  have  induced  the  author  of  the  History  of  Radnorshire  to 
assign  its  construction  to  the  Romans.  They  may  have  subsequently 
held  it  as  a  strong  post ;  but  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  such 
works  can  doubt  its  origin.  Its  situation,  commanding  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Ithon,  along  which  the  Roman  road  runs,  must 
have  made  it  of  great  strategical  importance  while  the  country  was 
still  unsettled.  It  has  been  supposed  by  more  than  one  competent 
judge  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  final  struggle  of  Caractacus 
with  the  Romans.  Nor  is  the  conjecture  unsupported,  as  its  situa- 
tion and  local  accidents  correspond  to  the  description  of  Tacitua 
better  than  any  other  of  the  claimants  for  the  honour,  and  especially 
the  three  which  bear  the  name  of  Caractacus  \  but  none  of  which 
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could  have  well  been  the  scene  of  the  engagement,  if  the  account  of 
Tacitus  is  to  be  considered  tolerably  accurate. 

As  stated,  a  Roman  road  passes  immediately  under  the  hill,  and 
leads  direct  to  the  church  of  Llanddewi ;  but  this  portion  is  now  a 
deep  ditch,  in  places  overgrown  with  briars  and  weeds,  the  more 
modern  path  running  close  by  and  parallel  to  it.  The  church  of 
Llanddewi  has  been  rebuilt,  and  contains  nothing  of  interest.  The 
late  Norman  south  doorway  has  also  been  replaced,  but  with  some 
of  its  members  replaced  in  a  buugling  manner. 

There  are  the  remains  of  a  good  wooden  ceiling  of  the  Tudor 
period  in  a  house  near  the  church. 

Here  the  carriages  met  those  who  had  visited  these  hill  castles, 
and  proceeded  to  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  where  the  members  were  re- 
ceived with  cordial  hospitality  by  Mr.  Q.  H.  Phillips.  The  remains 
of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  consist  of  little  more  than  portions  of  the 
walls  of  the  nave.  The  late  Be  v.  W.  J.  Rees  of  Casgob,  in  his  able 
account  of  the  Abbey  in  the  Archoeologia  Camhrensis  of  1849, 
thinks  that  the  choir  was  never  built,  and  that  the  services  were 
held  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave.  Leland  says  of  it,  '*  that  no 
church  in  Wales  was  to  be  seen  of  such  length,  as  the  foundations  of 
walls  there  begun  showed";  but  he  fui*ther  on  states  that  the  third 
part  of  the  work  was  never  completed.  Mr.  Rees,  however,  says 
that "  there  were  no  traces  of  the  foundations  of  walls  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  transept,  nor  any  of  those  of  the  choir,  which  had  been 
begun,  were  to  be  seen ;  so  that  the  whole  length  in  Leland's  time 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  length  of  the  nave  at  present  is  242  feet. 
The  six  rich  thirteenth  century  arches  in  Llanidloes  church,  and 
engraved  in  Mr.  Rees'  account,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
this  Abbey ;  but  it  has  not  been  stated  whether  the  bases  of  the 
piers  have  been  compared  with  the  remains  of  those  at  Cwm  Hir, 
and  until  this  has  been  done  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  cannot 
be  tested.  The  few  piers  and  mouldings  still  remaining  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  are  plain  but  good  examples  of  thirteenth  century 
work.  The  property  was  purchased  in  1833,  when  the  owner  cleared 
away  the  rubbish  which  had  remained  so  long  undisturbed  in  such 
a  secluded  district ;  the  sites  of  the  abbot's  apartments  and  other 
portions  of  the  conventual  buildings  were  then  laid  bare  ;  but  no 
plan  seems  to  have  been  made  of  them,  and  they  have  either  been 
removed,  or  are  still  under  ground. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Professor 
Babington  occupied  the  chair,  and  commenced  the  proceedings  by 
some  observations  on  the  principal  features  of  the  day's  excursion, 
and  more  particularly  the  gre&t  camps.  Although  these  were  usu- 
ally called  British,  he  did  not  think  the  actual  dates  of  them  could 
be  even  suggested.  They  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  ante- 
rior to  the  Roman  period  ;  but  were,  no  doubt,  subsequently  used  as 
strongholds  during  the  later  struggles  between  the  Normans  and 
Welsh. 

Mr.  Bloxam  referred  to  the  remains  of  Cwm  Hir  Abbey,  and 
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thought  ihat  mnch  additional  information  oonoeniing  the  original 
arrangements  and  buildings  may  be  yet  ascertained  by  jadicions 
ezoavations  of  the  ground. 

The  Ber.  James  Davies  allading  to  the  Ghier,  stated  that  he 
thought  it  was  probably  the  last  of  the  various  lines  of  defence 
against  the  Romans  advancing  from  the  east,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bably here  that  the  final  victory  was  won  by  the  invader.  He 
mentioned  that  Dean  Merivale,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
supposed  sites  of  the  engagement,  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  himself,  as  would  appear  by  an  extract  from  the  Dean's  History 
of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire^  which  he  read. 

Mr.  Barnwell,  while  acknowledging  that  the  situation  of  the  Gkter 
corresponded  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  description  of  Taci- 
tus, thought  that  unless  stones  had  been  carried  at  much  cost  of 
labour  to  form  the  walls  of  defence  mentioned  in  Tacitos,  the 
defences  must  have  been  of  earth  rather  than  stones ;  for  had  these 
formed  the  main  defences,  as  occurs  in  well  known  cases  in  North 
and  South  Wales,  remains  of  these  stones  would  probably  have 
existed.  Their  entire  absence  may,  to  some  small  extent,  militate 
against  the  views  of  Mr.  Davies  on  the  Caractacus  question. 

Mr.  Bloxam  su^^^sted  that  the  tsuct  of  no  remains  of  Roman  arms 
having  been  found  at  the  Gaer,  argued  nothing  against  the  theory 
that  this  was  the  scene  of  se  important  a  battle  ;  for  it  was  a  well 
known  fact  that  although  other  Roman  relics  were  constantly  dis- 
covered, that  of  military  arms  was  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williams  of  Rhayader  read  a  paper  on  some  of  the 
Radnorshire  churches,  which  will  appear  in  the  Journal.  Those 
of  Llanbadam  Fynydd,  Llanano,  and  Llanbister,  were  particularly 
noticed,  accompanied  with  numerous  drawings  and  photographs. 
In  the  last  mentioned  church  a  considerable  part  had  been  screened 
off  for  the  purposes  of  a  schoolroom, — a  custom,  he  thought,  not 
uncommon  in  Radnorshire.  He  alluded  to  what  had  been  lately 
done  for  the  illustration  of  the  churches  in  Denbighshire  by  the  ad- 
mirable work  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  Williams  and  Under- 
wood of  that  county,  and  he  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of  Radnor- 
shire might  have  the  same  done  for  their  county. 

Professor  Babington,  in  thanking  Mr.  Williams  for  his  paper, 
heartily  endorsed  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  importance  of 
such  a  work  as  that  of  the  Denbighshire  churches,  a  copy  of  which 
was  then  lying  before  him,  and  well  worth  the  careful  examination 
of  those  wno  were  present;  and  he  knew  no  one  better  qualified 
than  Mr.  Williams  himself  to  undertake  the  Radnorshire  churches 
in  the  same  manner,  and  he  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
would  give  him  their  effective  support. 

Mr.  Bloxam  directed  ihe  attention  of  the  members  to  two  sepul- 
chral effigies  in  St.  David's  Cathedral,  which  had  hitherto  not  been 
recognised  as  being  those  of  archdeacons,  aa  denoted  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  stole  was  worn. 

The  Rev.  D.  R.  Thomas  read  a  paper  on  the  boundaries  and  iden- 
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tifications  of  certain  abbey  lands,  entitled  **  Monachi  de  Mocbrader.'' 
Tbis  will  appear  in  tbe  Journal. 

Mr.  Ernest  HarUand  followed  witb  an  account  of  Llowes  Gross 
near  Hay,  wbicb  will  also  be  found  in  ibe  present  volume. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  6. 

After  crossing  tbe  boundary  into  Sbropsbire,  tbe  first  bait  made 
was  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  bill  surmounted  by  a  strong  camp  known  as 
Caer  Caradoc  as  well  as  tbe  Oaer  Ditcbes.  Tbe  latter  name  may 
be  called  tbe  correct  one,  as  tbe  fortress  cannot  well  bave  been  tbe 
scene  of  tbe  last  struggle  witb  tbe  Romans,  unless  tbe  description 
of  Tacitus  is  to  be  entirely  set  aside.  Tbe  camp  is,  bowever,  a  fine 
specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and,  as  in  some  otber 
instances,  seems  to  bave  bad  an  eastern  i^nd  western  entrance.  Tbe 
west  side  being  more  accessible,  bad  tbree  strong  lines  of  defence ; 
tbat  on  tbe  east  only  two.  Tbe  extensive  prospect  it  commands 
must  bave  made  tbe  work  of  importance  as  an  outlook. 

Clun  Cburcb  next  attracted  attention.  It  is  a  fine  late  Norman 
cburcb  witb  several  interesting  details.  It  bas,  bowever,  undergone 
many  alterations  at  various  times.  During  tbe  fifteentb  century  tbe 
nortb  aisle  was  added,  so  tbat  tbe  Norman  clerestory  windows 
opened  into  it.  At  tbe  east  end  of  tbis  aisle  is  a  curious  square 
canopy  attacbed  to  tbe  ceiling,  and  overbanging  tbe  altar  below.  A 
soutbem  aisle  bas  also  been  added ;  but  tbe  eastern  portion  of  it 
was  destroyed  during  tbe  civil  war,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  Tbe 
remaining  portion  of  tbis  aisle  seems  to  bave  been  divided  into 
cbapels,  but  some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  tbeir  use.  Tbe  bandsome 
wooden  roof  of  tbe  nortb  aisle  is  of  tbe  fifteentb  century.  Tbe  soutb 
doorway,  of  tbe  tbirteentb  century,  is  not  tbe  originfd  one,  baving 
been  built  at  tbe  time  wben  tbe  addition  was  made  to  tbe  south, 
aisle.  Near  it,  on  tbe  left,  in  tbe  exterior  wall,  is  a  monument  of 
tbe  fourteentb  century.  Otber  examples  of  such  exterior  tombs 
were  noticed  in  tbe  district.  Tbe  pier-arcbes  lean  inwards  to  a  most 
remarkable  extent.  They  bave,  bowever,  been  in  tbis  position  so 
long  tbat  no  danger  is  anticipated.  Tbe  font  is  of  late  tbirteentb 
century,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  original  oak 
benches  preserved.  Tbe  lych-gate  is  ancient,  but  in  a  very  neglected 
state ;  as,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  tbe  church  in  general,  which  does 
little  -credit  to  the  taste  and  piety  of  those  who  are  responsible. 

Tbe  remains  of  Clun  Castle  consist  of  a  square,  lofty,  massive 
tower,  built  in  one  of  tbe  angles  of,  and  forming  part  of  tbe  defences 
of  tbe  inner  baily.  Of  the  wall  wbicb  surrounded  the  baily  only  a 
small  portion  remains  near  what  was  tbe  gateway,  tbe  ruins  of  which 
still  exist.  Tbe  outer  baily,  wbicb  is  very  extensive,  bas  probably 
been  defended  by  earthworks  only.  Tbe  castle  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  tbe  time  of  Henry  III,  but  bas  the  appearance  of  being 
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somewhat  earlier.  Another  account  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Stephen. 
There  is  a  hospital  in  the  village,  founded  in  1614  for  fourteen  poor 
brethren  and  a  warden.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  quadrangle  having 
a  small  chapel  in  one  of  the  angles.  There  are  several  early  remains 
of  earthworks  near  the  town,  but  these  were  not  visited,  for  want  of 
time.  The  principal  inn  is  the  ''Bufialo*',  and  the  same  name  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  district.  As  the  animal  does  not  appear  in  heraldiy, 
the  suggestion  of  the  Bev.  James  Davies  that  tiliis  animal  was 
adopted  as  a  sign  in  honour  of  the  Buffaloes,  first  imported  from 
India  by  Lord  Glive,  does  not  seem  improbable. 

On  the  return  home  a  short  halt  was  made  at  Glunbury  Church, 
which  is  principally  Norman.  Here  also,  as  at  Clun,  is  a  tomb  in  a 
recess  of  the  exterior  wall,  and  under  a  window  of  two  lights  of 
somewhat  unusual  character,  both  being  of  tho  fourteenth  century. 

Hopton  Castle,  the  last  object  visited  in  the  excursion,  consists  of 
a  square  well-proportioned  tower,  having  mouldings  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  As  Henry  II  gave  Walter  de  Clifford  a  castle 
here,  it  must  have  been  replaced  by  the  present  structure.  The 
outer  works  are  extensive,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  walls.  It  was 
intended  to  have  ascended  Coxwall  Knoll,  but  the  visit  was  put  off 
until  the  next  day.     There  was  no  meeting  in  the  evening. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7. 

Coxwall  Knoll  is  one  of  the  heights  which  have  disputed  the 
honour  of  being  the  scene  of  the  great  battle,  and  its  claims 
have  been  supported  by  no  less  distinguished  authorities  than 
General  Boy  and  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare.  This  hill  is  detached  and  is 
divided  into  two  summits  by  a  kind  of  gorge  running  across 
it.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  where  the  ascent  is  not  very  steep 
several  entrenchments  have  been  made ;  but  on  the  south  side,  next 
the  Teme,  and  which  is  very  steep,  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  artificial  defences.  There  is,  however,  no  higher  ground  to 
which  the  defeated  Britons  could  have  retreated,  mentioned  in 
Tacitus.  The  hill,  however,  is  so  densely  wooded  that  any  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  position  in  a  limited  time  was  hopeless; 
but  as  far  as  could  be  made  out,  no  remains  of  stone  defences  are 
discoverable.  The  question  has  been  ably  discussed  in  the  ArchcBolo^ 
gia  Cambrensis  of  1861  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ffoulkes,  who  argues  very 
fairly  for  the  Breidden  Hill,  near  Welshpool,  which  does  retain 
to  this  day  remains  of  formidable  stone  defences  occurring  here  and 
there  where  the  ascent  is  easier. 

Brampton  Brian  Castle  and  Church  were  next  inspected.  Both 
have  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Banks  in  the  journal  of 
1867,  the  illustrations  of  which  article  are  here  reproduced  for  the 
benefit  of  those  members  who  may  have  more  lately  joined  the  As- 
sociation.    The  present  parish  church  stands  on  the  site  of  an  older 
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one,  the  only  remiuDB  of  whioh  is  a  tomb  of  a  female  holding  a  heart 
in  her  hands,  and  vrhioh  Mr.  Banks  thinks  represents  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Brian  of  Brampton,  who  conveyed  the  estate  by  mar* 
riage  to  the  flarleya,  as  the  only  coat  of  arms  not  obliterated  is  that 
of  Brampton.  Of  the  original  castle  only  a  gateway  and  a  frag- 
ment of  t^e  main  bnilding  remains,  in  front  of  which  latter  an  addi- 
tion of  the  Tador  period  was  made.    The  earliest  portions  are  of  the 
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time  of  Edward  III,  The  building  was,  however,  originally  ranch 
more  extensive  than  the  present  rains  would  indicate,  for  in  the 
cellar  of  the  modem  honse,  partly  above  ground  and  to  the  north- 
west, are  portions  of  the  old  wall  with  a  doorway  and  window,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Banks'  statement,  as  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
occnpier  access  to  this  part  was  impossible.     Mr.  Banks  read  to  the 
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members  some  interesting  details  of  the  history  of  the  castle,  some 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Journal.  Brandon  camp  was 
to  have  been  examined,  bat  a  view  from  a  short  distance  was 
all  that  time  permitted.  It  is  well  known  as  a  Roman  camp,  ad- 
joining a  branch  of  Watling  Street.  A  halt  was  made  at  Leint- 
wardine,  a  small  village  within  a  large  square  enclosure  of  decidedly 
Bioman  character,  and  conveniently  situated  on  the  junction  of  the 
Teme  and  Clun.  A  considerable  number  of  Roman  remains  of  various 
kinds  have  been  found  here,  some  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Evans,  the  intelligent  clerk  of  the  parish.  The  proximity  of 
two  such  Roman  camps  is  unusual.  The  church,  with  tne  exception 
of  the  tower,  has  been  restored.  The  tower  is  one  of  very  fine  pro- 
portions and  height,  and  very  unlike  the  general  character  of  the 
church  towers  in  the  district. 

The  remains  of  Wigmore  Abbey,  now  occupied  as  farm  premises, 
were  examined.  The  only  perfect  portion  is  the  great  bam  described 
by  Mr.  Blore  in  the  Journal  of  1871,  and  illustrated  by  an  engraving 
from  his  pencil,  where  also  will  be  found  views  of  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  g^at  hall,  together  with  the  entrance  in  the  farm- 
yard, from  the  ready  and  accurate  pencil  of  Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton. 
A  window  in  the  abbot's  hall  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Blore  has  also 
been  given,  but  the  hall  itself  has  been  much  mutilated  and  subdi- 
vided by  modern  partition.  In  the  end  wall  of  what  is  now  the 
dining  room  various  fragments  of  shafls,  capitals,  and  mouldings 
have  been  inserted,  all  of  which  are  portions  of  the  original  abbey, 
foimded  for  Augustine  canons  by  Ralph  Mortimer  and  his  son  Hugh 
before  1 179.  All  traces  of  the  abbey  itself  have  long  since  vanished, 
but  no  doubt  some  may  be  made  out  by  excavating  in  the  field  in 
front  of  the  present  house,  the  irregular  surface  of  which  indicates 
the  remains  of  buildings.  A  detached  building  in  the  grounds,  or 
rather  a  portion  of  one,  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  part  of  the 
lofty  wall  that  onee  surrounded  th^  whole  still  remains  in  the  garden. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  ruined  buildings,  the  nature  and  use  of 
which  is  uncertain.  The  entrance  to  the  present  promises  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  time  abont  1350,  according  to  Mr.  Blore,  who  as- 
signs the  abbot's  house,  church,  and  castle  of  Wigmore  to  the  same 
period,  although  some  portions  of  the  church  are  certainly  anterior 
to  that  date.  The  great  bam  also  represented  in  the  engraving, 
although  devoid  of  all  architectural  detail,  is  also  referred  by  Mr. 
Blore  to  the  same  date.  A  large  stone  drain  was  inspected,  as 
doubts  as  to  its  real  character  are  said  to  have  been  raised.  Some 
talk  of  its  being  part  of  an  underground  communication  with  the 
Castle.  It  is  simply  a  huge  drain  carefully  constructed,  and  show- 
ing how  much  importance  was  in  those  days  attached  to  such  an 
appendage.  The  examination  of  Wigmore  Castle  and  church  con- 
cluded the  day's  excursion. 

The  castle  in  its  original  state  must  have  been  an  extremely 
strong  fortress,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  artifi- 
cial defences.    It  was  no  doubt  originally  a  stronghold  of  the  earli- 
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est  occupiers  of  the  dietrict,  and  still  retaiDs  its  Welsh  name.  A 
castle  oertainljr  existed  here  before  the  Norman  occupation,  for  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  is  recorded  to  have  repaired  it.  The  earlier  work 
was  probably  identical  with  the  keep,  part  of  which  is  destroyed, 
bat  which  occupied  the  sammit  of  the  hill.  Below  this  was  a  large 
sqnare  building  surrounded  by  high  walls,  almost  a  castte  of  itself, 
which  was  connected  with  a  cross  wall  at  its  lower  side,  dividing 


the  rawn  castle  into  two  parts.  In  the  lower  part  is  the  great  gate- 
way, also  a  third  fortress  in  itiielf,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with 
a  lotiy  curtain,  protected  by  square  and  round  baetions.  Outside  the 
castle  is  a  raised  work,  bnt  separated  by  a  gorge,  now  devoid  of 
bnildinga,  bnt  formerly  well  protected,  and  forming  a  strong  barbi- 
can or  some  similar  outwork.  In  addition  to  all  this,  strong 
embankments,  at  some  distance,  ran  down  the  sloftes  towards  the 
moor  or  marah  below,  through  which  rons  AUcoz  brook.    Part  of 
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the  moor  is  still  named  Wigraore  Lake,  so  that  these  lines  of  em- 
bankments extending  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  marsh  must 
have  rendered  the  approach  of  a  large  body  of  enemies  very  diffi- 
cult. Wigmore  Church  consists  of  an  earlier  and  later  portion,  the 
one  being  probably  coeval  with  the  first  of  the  Mortimers  and  prior 
to  the  foundation  of  the  abbey.  The  rest  of  the  church,  with  the 
exception  of  some  later  alterations,  is  probably  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  President  occupied  the  chair  and 
called  on  Professor  Babington  to  make  some  few  observations  on  the 
objects  of  interest  they  had  seen  during  the  last  two  excursions,  on 
the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  Stephen  Williams  after  some  introduc- 
tory remarks  read  some  notes  on  some  of  the  churches  of  Radnorshire, 
which  were  copiously  illustrated  by  drawings  and  photographs.  He 
again  drew  attention  to  the  valuable  work  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  Wil- 
liams and  Underwood  of  Denbigh,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  churches 
and  castles  of  Denbighshire.  The  President  on  thanking  Mr.  Wil- 
liams expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
work,  for  the  proper  performance  of  which  no  one  was  better  quali- 
fied. This  proposal  from  the  chair  met  with  the  hearty  approbation 
of  the  members  present,  several  of  whom  at  once  expressed  their 
wish  to  support  the  work  if  Mr.  Williams  would  undertake  it.  Mr. 
Bloxam  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  same  subject,  giving  it  his 
hearty  approbation  and  support.  Mr.  D.  B.  Thomas  also  g^ve  in 
his  adherence  to  the  proposal,  remarking  that  Mr.  Williams  enjoyed 
the  same  especial  advantages  with  the  two  Denbighshire  gentlemen 
as  holding  the  office  of  county  surveyor.  With  reference  to  an  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Williams  on  the  fact  that  a  part  of  Llanbister 
Church  was  screened  off  as  a  schoolroom  as  somewhat  singular, 
Mr.  Thomas  reminded  him  that  before  the  erection  of  separate 
buildings  for  schools  it  had  been  the  common  practice  to  hold  the 
school  in  the  parish  churches,  a  portion  of  them  being  generally  but 
not  invariably  screened  off  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  because  there  was  no  schoolroom  there  were 
no  schools  in  the  parish. 

Mr.  Barnwell  read  the  diary  of  a  coachman  who  escorted  his 
mistress  from  Buckinghamshire  through  London  to  Siston,  near 
Bath,  in  the  year  1712,  passing  through  Abury,  where  he  alludes  to 
the  conversion  of  a  sabbath-breaking  cobbler  by  his  narrow  escape 
from  one  of  the  huge  masses  of  stone  falling  on  him,  as  it  was 
shivered  into  fragments  just  after  he  had  quitted  his  seat.  Mr. 
Barnwell  alluded  to  the  many  instances  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
France  where  such  sabbath-breakers  have  been  suddenly  changed 
into  these  large  stones.  The  Abury  legend  so  far  varies  from  the 
usual  one,  which  may  be  perhaps  accounted  for  that  few  of  those 
masses  could  by  any  imagination  be  supposed  to  have  been  fossil- 
ized men  or  women,  whereas  some  menhirs  might  admit  of  the  idea. 

A  paper  of  the  Hev.  T.  O.  Rocke  on  the  Clungunford  Tumulus 
was  taken  as  read,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
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The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  then  proposed  to  the  Local  Com- 
mittee for  their  efficient  services  in  making  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments of  such  a  snccessfal  and  pleasant  meeting;  to  which  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Green  Price,  of  Norton  Manor,  responded,  express- 
ing the  satisfaction  he  had  in  welcoming  the  Association,  and  re- 
questing that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  them  at  his 
house  to-morrow.  Mr.  W.  Banks  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks  also  ac- 
knowledged the  vote. 

Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  curators  and  contributors  to  the 
museum  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Banks,  who  entered  at  some  length  into  the 
advantage  often  derived  from  such  temporary  museums. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Thomas  in  seconding  Mr.  B.  W.  Banks  alluded  to 
the  Welsh  almanack  of  1761  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wood,  which  con- 
tained among  other  curious  information  a  calendar  of  the  holidays 
dedicated  to  the  old  Welsh  saints,  in  addition  to  one  dedicated  to 
King  David  (a  painting  of  whom  was  formerly  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  Welsh  church),  and  strange  to  say  one  to  Adam  and  Eve,  to 
whom  the  24th  of  December  was  dedicated,  probably  thus  placed  to 
exhibit  more  distinctly  the  Fall  and  Redemption  of  Man. 

The  President  then  announced  the  closing  of  the  meeting,  which 
was  the  last  public  one,  the  meeting  on  Friday  being  confined  to 
members  only,  and  devoted  to  the  private  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Excursion,  Friday,  AuGtJsr  11. 

The  day's  work  began  with  an  inspection  of  Knighton  Church, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  is,  both  inside  and  outside, 
as  inferior  and  unsightly  a  structnre  as  is  often  seen  at  the  present 
day,  especially  in  a  town.  It  might  be  difficult  to  make  anything 
of  the  outside  without  rebuilding  the  church  from  the  ground  ;  but 
why  the  interior  is  left  in  its  present  condition  was  not  ascertained. 
The  age  of  the  tower  may  be  of  either  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  there  are  no  particular  details  to  guide.  It  is  certainly 
not  Saxon,  as  locally  suggested. 

Monaughty,  or  rather  Mynachty,  where  the  first  halt  was  made, 
is  a  large  Elizabethan  house  of  plain  character,  two  views  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  ArchoBologia  Oanibrensis,  p.  569  (1858),  being 
the  supplemental  portion  of  Williams'  History  of  Radnorshire  issued 
in  that  year.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  religious  establish- 
ment having  occupied  the  ground  on  which  the  house  now  stands, 
nor  does  the  present  mansion  appear  to  have  been  built  out  of  the 
material  of  any  pre-existing  house.  A  part  of  the  estate,  indeed, 
according  to  Jonathan  Williams,  is  still  called  "  Clog",  which  sig- 
nifies a  "  grange",  it  being  one  of  the  grants  of  Roger  Mortimer  of 
March  and  Wigmore  to  Cwm  Hir  Abbey.  It  may  also  have  been 
BO  called  because  the  last  abbot  of  that  establishment  was  allowed 
to  end  his  days  in  this  spot,  according  to  the  same  authority. 
Mr.  Williams,  however,  disposes  of  the  question  by  asserting  that 
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8,  9.  Two  portions  of  a  sword  (leaf-shaped),  one  of  them  being 
much  bent. 

10.  The  end  of  a  sword,  12  ins.  long.  In  its  present  state  the  point 
does  not  gradaally  taper  to  its  extremity,  but  swells  out  into  a 
kind  of  leaf,  and  terminates  with  a  sharp  point.  The  above  nine 
articles  were  found  in  cutting  a  drain  in  the  old  Poolhole  on  the 
Oakley  estate,  near  Bishop's  Castle.  Rev.  T.  O.  Booko. 

The  various  spear-heads,  ferules,  etc.,  forming  the  Broadward  find, 
described  in  the  Arckceologla  Oamhrensis  for  1872.  In  addition 
to  these  were  the  pierced  tang  of  a  sword  and  a  fused  mass 
of  different  articles :  among  them  the  lower  end  of  a  bronze 
scabbard,  similar  to  those  of  the  Powis  Castle  collection. 

A  pin,  4:f  ins.  long,  &om  Clungunford  tumulus. 

Rev.  T.  O.  Rocke. 

A  number  of  fragments  of  pottery  of  various  qualities  and  kinds, 
mostly  from  Clungunford.  Some  of  them  have  ornaments  of 
the  circle  with  central  disc,  such  as  occur  on  stones  and  rocks. 
Others  have  narrow,  parallel  fillets.  Found  with  these  earlier 
and  uncertain  fragments  were  specimens  of  green  glazed  medi- 
aeval ware. 

A  lump  of  burnt  earth  from  the  upper  stratum  of  ashes,  containing 
charcoal,  bones,  etc.   With  them  were  found  fragments  of  iron. 

Rev.  T.  O.  Rocke. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Basket-hilted  sword,  temp.  Charles  I,  and  apparently  Scotch. 

Found  at  Treheslog,  Radnorshire. 

2.  Rapier-like  sword  of  the  same  date.     English. 

3.  Dress-sword  with  ornamented  handle  and  hilt,  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  or  perhaps  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

S.  W.  Williams,  Esq. 

4.  Couteau  de  cliasse  with  curved  blade  and  rough  horn  handle,  appa- 

rently of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

W.  Banks,  Esq. 

A  piece  of  rich  jewelled  embroidery  of  the  time  of  James  IT,  repre- 
senting the  meeting  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

A  carved  oak  chair  with  crown,  from  the  chamber  of  Council  House 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  said  to  have  been  used  by  Charles  1  in 
council.  Thos.  Peters,  Esq. 

Welsh  almanack,  1 751 .  In  the  calendar  a  day  is  dedicated  to  King 
David ;  and  another,  Deccember  24,  to  the  honour  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  The  first  of  the  series  was  issued  in  1749,  the  second 
in  1751 ;  and  it  was  continued  until  1755,  when  it  ceased  until 
it  reappeared  in  1758,  after  which  it  ceased  to  exist. 

A  manuscnpt  course  of  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  by 
a  rector  of  Presteign  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

A  collection  of  Japanese  and  Egyptian  implements  and  ornaments, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Brown. 
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SUBSCEIPTIONS  TO  THE    LOCAL  FUND. 
KNIGHTON  MEETING,  1873. 


Richard  W.  Banks,  Esq.,  Ridgebourne 

George  A.  Haig,  Esq.,  Pen  Ithon    . 

George  H.  Philips,  Esq.,  Abbej  Gwm  Hir 

Rev.  James  Daries,  Moorcourt 

Rev.  Sir  Gilbert  Lewis,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Walsham,  Knill  Court 

Rey.  Benjamin  Hill,  Norton 

Rev.  E.  J.  Green,  Leintwardine 

Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton,  Acton  Scott 

R.  H.  Wood,  Esq. 

Rev.  T.  Owen  Rocke,  Glangnnford 

Rey.  T.  J.  Thirlwall,  Nantmel 

J.  Percy  Severn,  Esq.,  Pen  7  Bent  Hall 

Rev.  John  Morgan 

Richard  Green  Price,  Esq.,  Norton  Manor 

Edward  Ooates,  Esq.,  Combe  Hall,  Presteign 

Thomas  Peters,  Esq.,  Knighton 

Henry  Ay  re,  Esq. 

Isaac  Rutter,  Esq. 


£  s.    d. 

.220 

,220 

.200 

.110 

110 

.110 

1     1     0 

10    0 

.10    0 

110 

.110 

.110 

.110 

.110 

.10    0 

.110 

.110 

.110 

.110 

STATEMENT  OP  ACCOUNTS  OP  LOCAL  FUND,  1873. 


By  subscriptions     . 
By  sale  of  tickets 

£    s, 
.     20  16 
.       6    3 

d, 
0 
6 

Printing  and  stationery 
Hire  of  room    . 
Postage,  carriage,  etc. 
Balance    . 

£  s. 
.    3  16 
.    1  11 
.     1     3 
.  19    7 

d. 
9 
0 
7 
2 

j£25  18 

6 

^25  18 

6 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)     J.  Medlioott,  Treantrer, 

W.  Banks  ^ 

W.  Oaklet  Banks  >-  Members  of  Local  Committee. 

Jamks  Ruttbk        ) 

C.  C.  Babinqton,  Chairman  of  General  Committee, 
Oct.  23,  1873. 
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CELTIC  REMAINS.  1 7 

Anghenel.  Sc. 

AifGLESEY,  the  English  name  of  the  Isle  of  M6n,  a  county  of 
North  Wales,  called  by  the  natives  Sir  Fon,  Tir  Mon,  and  Gwlad 

F6n,  i.  e.y  Monshire.     It  was  called  Anglesey  by  King on 

his  conquering  it,  which  signifies  the  Englishman's  Island  (this 
was  the  battle  of  Llanfaes,  q.  ?),  i.  e.,  Angles-ey,  ey  being  the 
Saxon  word  for  an  island,  as  Bards-ey,  Cald-ey,  Kams-ey,  Gams- 
ey,  Jers-ey,  etc. 

This  was  the  Mona  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  is  the  Mona 
mentioned  by  Caesar  in  his  CommerUaries.    Vi4  Mona, 

Merfyn  Vrych,  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  dispossessed  the  English ; 
and  his  son,  Eoderick  the  Great,  King  of  all  Wales,  removed  the 
palace  from  CaerynArvon  toAberfifraw.  {Moria  A7UiqiM,'p.l73,) 

Anguischel,  King  of  Scotland.  (Jo.  Major,  ffist,  Scot,  1.  ii,  3, 6.) 
He  was  Arawn  ap  Cynfarch,  who  was  killed  with  Gwalchmai  in 
the  first  battle  with  Medrawt,  A.D.  542. 

Angyw,  Anjou  in  France. 

Anhun.    Sc. 

ANHUNOC,one  of  the  three  commots  of  Cantref  Canawl.  (Price's 
Descript) 

Anlawd  Wledig.  He  married  Gwen,  daughter  of  Cunedda 
Wledig.     (Ach  Cattwg,) 

Anlhach.    Scr, 

Anllech  Corunawc,  King  of  Ireland,  father  of  Brychan  Brych- 
einiog  (vid.  Brychan).  Corunawc  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
Coronawe  or  Coronog  {i.  e.,  crowned),  being  the  chief  crowned 
head  or  principal  king ;  fi'om  the  Celtic  corun  or  coryn,  the  crown 
of  the  head.  The  Latin  corona  Und  Greek  Kopoptf  are  of  the 
same  original ;  so  the  Chald.  kerontha  and  the  Hebrew  keren. 

Annell  (n.  1.).    Z.  O.  Cothi  {k  an  and  hcl[). 

Annes,  Angl.  Agnes. 

Annwpn  or  Annwn,  the  deep;  hell ;  the  country  of  the  fairies . 
antipodes.  Dunnes  Annum,  Goddess  of  the  Deep  or  bottomless 
place. 

Anoethon.    Scr. 

Anbheg  ach  Evrog  Gadam. 

Anselmus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1100,  temp.  Guil.  Rufi, 
regis  Angliae. 
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AntIgon  verch  Wmffre,  duwc  o  Gloster. 
Anun  Ddu  ap  Emyr  Llydaw. 
Anundhwt.    Scr. 
Anwig,  Enwig  (n.  L). 
Anwis,  some  city. 

A'th  fronn  wrth  furian  Anwis. — OwcUn  op  Llew.  Mod, 

Anwn.    flk. 

Anwyl,  Angl.  dear.     Ithel  Anwyl  ap  Bleddyn. 

Aran,  a  mountain  in  Meirion.    Yr  Aran  Fawr  (not  Arm). 

Lliw  eiry  cynnar  Pen  Aran, 

Uoer  bryd  Iwys  vryd  o  Lys  Vr&n. — H.  ah  Eimon^  i  Fefanwy. 

Arandr,  enw  gwr.    Bhiwallon  ap  Arandr  o  Lwyth  Penllyn. 

Arawd  or  Arod  (n.  pr.  v.). 

Arawn,  King  of  Alban,  now  Scotland,  in  King  Arthur's  time. 

Arawn  or  Aron  (n.  pr.  v.).  Aron  ap  Cynfarch,  un  o'r  tri  chy- 
nghoriaid.    {Tr.  86.) 

Arberth,  one  of  the  eight  cantrefs  of  Pembrokeshire ;  in  Eng- 
lish, Narberth.  There  are  fairs  kept  here.  CasteU  Arberth, 
A.D.  1215. 

Archaeddon.  Llyn  Archaeddon,  a  lake  on  the  top  of  Bod- 
afon  Mountain  in  Anglesey,  which  makes  me  suspect  that  Bod- 
afon  should  be  wrote  Bodaeddon. 

Dyfal  yngwem  Bodafon. — D.  ap  Edmumi. 

Archenad.     Cynan  Archenad. 

Arderydd  or  Arderyd  (n.  1.),  Tr.  3.  Owaith  Ard^rydd,  the 
battle  of  Arderydd,  on  account  of  two  shepherds  who  quarrelled 
about  a  lark's  nest :  one  killed  the  other.     {T.  Aled) 

Er  gwaith  Arderydd  mi  nim  dorbi 

Cyn  syrthiai  awyr  i  lawr  Uyr  Enlli. — Hoianau  Myrddin. 

See  Owaith  Arderydd,  Rhodwydd  Arderydd,  CaerArderyddyAeddan 
Fradauog,  and  Owenddoleu, 

Ardudwy,  Dyffryn  Ardudwy,  that  part  of  Merionethshire  join- 
ing to  the  Irish  Sea,  where  a  great  tract  of  ground  was  swallowed 
by  the  sea  about  a.d.  500.  Ardudwy  was  formerly  one  of  the 
two  commots  of  Dunodig  in  Caernarvonshire.  Camden  thinks 
he  sees  some  footsteps  of  the  word  Ordovices  in  Ardudwy,  but  I 
can  s^e  none.     {Camden  in  MorUg) 


celtic  remains.  19 

Arcuwedloo. 

Ardderch  ap  Iddon  ap  Cadrod  Haidd. 

Ardherch  Drug.    Scr. 

Ardde'r  Mynych,  dan  droed  Mynydd  Yryri;  the  place  of 
the  nativity  of  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  physician,  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Latin-British  part  of  Dr.  Davies'  Dictionary,  and 
of  several  other  curious  tracts  extant  in  MSS.,  Achau,  Historian, 
etc,     Qu.,  whether  Gerddi*r  Mynych  ? 

Arddon.  Ynys  Arddon  yw  Ynys  y  Moelrhoniaid.  {Hist  Gr. 
ap  Cynan,)     Vid.  Ynys  Hyrddod. 

Arddun  or  Ardun  (n.  pr.  f.) ;  hence  Dol  Arddun.  Ardim 
gwraig  Catcor  apColwyn  or Gorolwyn  {Tr,  55), a  noted  chaste  wife. 

Arddu  (Yr),  a  steep  rock  at  Uanberis.     (JE.  Llwyd) 

Arodu  (Yr),  yn  Efionydd.     Qu.,  yr  ardd  ddu  ? 

Arddyfi,  i,  e.,  above  the  river  Dyfi ;  Lat.  Ordovices,  q.  d.  Gw^r 
ar  Ddjrfi,  the  North  Wales  men. 

Arddynwynt,  a  gentleman's  seat.     (J,  D.) 

Aren  Benlltn,  a  high  mountain  in  Penllyn  in  Meirion ;  per- 
haps because  of  the  shape  of  aren,  a  kidney. 

Aren  Fowddwt,  a  mountain  in  Meirion. 

Arenniq  {K  IJ,wyd)y  a  mountain  in  Meirion,  or  Yr  Ennig, 
wrote  by  the  ancients  Aran.    Vid.  Aran. 

Arf-finiog,  Howel  Arf-finiog. 

Arfon,  the  name  of  a  cantref  containing  two  commots,  Uwch 
and  Is  Gwirfau,  in  Caernarvonshire ;  but  was  anciently,  it  seems, 
the  name  of  all  the  coast  of  the  mainland  which  lay  over  against 
M6n,  and  for  that  reason  called  Arfon,  compounded  of  ar  and 
Mdn,  or  on  M&n ;  hence  Caer  Arfon  in  the  Triades,  now  Caer  yn 
Arfon,  a  garrison  town  and  a  noble  castle.  From  the  name  of 
the  town  the  county  took  its  present  name. 

Arfordir,  terra  maritima.  Dinasoedd  arfordir,  civitatea  mari- 
timse. 

Argat,  a  poet,  father  of  Cynhaval. 

Argoed.  This  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  camps  made  by 
the  Britains  by  felling  of  wood  and  heaping  them  up,  as  is  done 
in  all  woody  countries  to  this  day. 

Ni  sefis  na  th\^r  na  b^r  bn  crain 
Nag  argoed  na  choed  na  chadlys  drain. 

Einion  ap  Gwgan,  to  Llewelyn. 
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Abgoed  and  Arftntdd,  places  mentioned  by  Taliesin  in  the 
Battle  of  Aigoed  liwyfain. 

AsGOED,  a  gentleman's  seat.  {J.  D)  Vid.  Oargoed  and  Argoed- 
wys. 

Argoed  Llwyfain  :  vid.  Llwyfain. 

Argoedwys,  the  people  of  Argoed  in  Powys-land. 

Gledr  cad  calon  Argoedwys. 

Llywarch  Hen,  in  Marwnad  Gynddylan. 

Qwfr  Argoed  erioed  am  porthes. 

Llywarch  Hen^  Vw  Blant. 
Argonwy,  t.  e.,  above  Conwy. 

Donn  Argonwy. — D.  ap  Chmlym. 

SoArllechwedd,  Arddyfi,Arderydd,  Ary  Mor  ucha>  and  Ardudwy, 
Arfon,  etc. 

Argyleshire  :  vid.  Ar  y  Owyddyl 

Arian.    Angharad  Law  Arian,  verch  Dafydd  ap  Einion. 

Arianfagl  (n.  pr.  v.)     {Trioedd  y  Meirch,  1.) 

Arianrhod  ferch  Don,  un  o*r  tair  gwenriain.     {Tr,  34) 

AiUANWEN  ferch  Brychan. 

Arlech.  Camden  says  that  in  the  small  country  of  Ardudwy 
stands  the  Castle  of  Arlech,  which  signifies  on  a  rock  ;  though 
some  call  it  Harlech  quasi  Harddlech,  a  rock  pleasantly  situated. 
{Camden  in  Meirion.)  He  also  says  it  was  heretofore  called  Caer 
Collwyn,  and  that  the  inhabitants  report  it  was  built  by  Edward 
the  First.  Mr.  Ilwyd,  in  his  notes,  says  it  is  never  called  Ar- 
lech, but  Harlech ;  and  was  once  called  T^r  Bronwen,  and  after- 
wards Caer  Collwyn,  from  CoUwjna  ap  Tangno,  ad.  877,  [who] 
was  lord  of  Ardudwy,  Evionydd,  and  part  of  Ileyn ;  but  thinks 
it  (or  a  place  near  it)  was  called  Caer  before  his  time,  Somsoi 
coins  having  been  found  there,  and  an  ancient  golden  torque. 

Arllechwedd  (n.  1.),  ArUechwedd  Uchaf  ac  Isaf,  two  commots 
of  Caernarvonshire.  Menwaed  o  ArUechwedd,  un  o'i  tri  glew. 
{Tr,  23.)  Cantref  Arllechwedd  in  Caernarvonshire,  {Stat. 
Ehtiddlan.) 

Armon.    Uanarmon.    Vid.  Gamwn, 

Armorica,  recti  Aremorica,  which  -is  literally,  in  the  Celtic 
tongue,  Ar  y  mar  tccha ;  or,  as  the  ancient  Britains  wrote,  Ar  e 
mor  ica^  i,  c,  on  the  upp^  sea.     This  waei  ^he  name  of  all  the 
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sea-coast  of  Gaul  from  Calais  to  Brest  in  J.  Csesar's  time.  '^Uni- 
yersis  Gallise  civitatibus  qu89  oceanum  attingunt  qiuequaa  eonim 
consuetudine  Armoricfie  appellantur."  {Cces.  Com)  Of  the  same 
sense  is  the  British  name  Llydaw,  which  see.  But  the  name 
Armorica  is  now  attributed  only  to  Little  Britain.  Aremorici, 
gw^r  y  morfa.     {E,  Llwyd.)     Irish,  Ai'mhieirich, 

Arodion,  lands  and  people  of  Araivd,    (Owdygorddau  Powys.) 

Arovan,  a  poet  mentioned  by  Cynddelw  to  Hywel  ap  Owain 
Gwynedd.  In  Mr.  E.  Llwyd*s  copy  of  the  Triades,  Arofan  bardd 
Selyf  ap  Cynan  is  mentioned. 

Arran,  an  isle  in  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  (Clwyd),  in  Scot- 
land, of  the  same  shape  as  Aren  Benllyn,  which  see. 

Arseth  ap  Gwrgi  ap  Hedd  Molwynoc. 

Artro,  a  river  in  Meirion,  mentioned  in  Taliesin's  works. 

Arth  (fl.);  hence  Aberarth,  a  village  and  church  in  Ceretica. 

Arthal,  the  31st  king  of  Britain. 

Arthanat,  a  place  where  Llewelyn  ap  lorweith  encamped  his 
second  battle.   Vid.  Cylch  Llewelyn.  [Ar  Danat,  flu.,  qu.  ? —  W.D.'} 

Arthanat  (n.  pr.  v.).  Arthanat  ab  Gwerthmwl  Wledig.  (TV. 
y  Meirch,  1.) 

Arthawg  ap  Caredig  ap  Cunedda. 

Arthen  ap  Brychan  Brycheiniog. 

Arthfael,  the  62nd  king  of  Britain. 

Arthfael  (n.  pr.  v.).  a.d.  940,  Cadell  ab  Arthfael,  a  noble 
Britain,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Danes  and  Saxons.  {Caradoc, 
p.  51.) 

Arthmael  or  Arthnael  ap  Bhys  ap  ItheL 

Arthne.     Llanarthne. 

Arthog,  urdnus :  hence  Pwll  Arthog,  nomen  loci. 

Arthpoel,  the  father  of  Meuric  who  fought  a  battle  with  Llew- 
elyn ap  SitsyUt,  a.d.  1019,  for  the  Principality.  {Caradoc,  p.  85.) 

Arthur  (n.  pr.  v.),  commonly  Latinized  Arcturus  and  Artu- 
rius ;  by  Nennius,  Artur ;  the  100th  king  of  Britain,  and  last  of 
Homan  blood  that  held  the  crown;  son  of  Uthur  Bendragon, 
who  was  brother  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  the  sons  of  Constantino 
the  Armorican.  This  great  and  famous  prince,  among  other 
noble  actions,  subdued  and  brought  six  islands  or  coimtries  tri- 
butary to  Great  Britain;  that  is,  Iwerddon  (Ireland),  Islont 
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(Iceland),  Gotlont  (Qothland),  Ore  (Orkney),  liychlyn  (Norway), 
Denmark. 

Akthwys  or  Arthbwys. 

Arvibagus  {Oaifrid),  Qweirydd. 

Abw  (Tr),  sign,  roughs  a  river  in  Badnorshire.  Another  in 
Anglesey  falls  into  Alaw.  The  river  Garonne,  in  France,  is  of  the 
same  origin,  from  garw, 

Arweibydd,  probably  the  British  name  oiArvvragus.  Yid. 
Oweirydd, 

Arwyneddog  :  vid.  Qweirydd. 

Arwystl  Qloff  ap  Owain  Danwyn. 

Arwystu  TJwch  and  Is  Coed,  two  commots  of  Canfcref  Ar- 
wystli  [cancelled  by  W.  D.] ;  so  named  from  Arwystli  ap  Cun- 
edda  Wledig.     (Price's  De^cript.) 

Arwystli,  a  cantref  or  hundred,  part  of  Powys,  borders  on 
Plymlumon  Mountain ;  one  of  the  three  cantrefs  of  Meirionydd, 
the  other  two  being  Meirion  and  Penllyn. 

Ar  t  Gwyddyl,  that  part  of  Scotland  now  called  Aigyle,  and 
Latinized  ArgcUhdia ;  in  Irish,  Ardnan  Gaidheai  (Ogyg.,  p.  323) ; 
so  caUed  for  the  same  reason  as  Arvon  was  called,  because 
over  against  M6n.  Vid.  Polyckron.  L  i,  c.  68,  p..  209.  Aigail, 
Latinized  Margo  Scotorum, 

Asa  (St) :  vid.  Hosoh 

Asaph  (St.),  the  patron  saint  of  the  lower  church  of  Llanelwy, 
or  St.  Asaph,  in  Flintshire.  The  other  saint  is  Cyndeym ;  Lat. 
Kentigem\u8\.  In  the  British,  Asaph  is  Eassa :  hence  Uanhasa, 
another  church  near  Mostyn. 

Asc:  vid.  Wysg, 

AscAiN  ap  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan ;  perhaps  in  memory  of  Asca- 
nius. 

AscLEPiODOTUS,  the  84th  king  of  Britain,  captain  of  the  Pre- 
torian  bands  (Beds,  L  i) ;  supposed  to  be  Bendigeidvran  ap  liyr, 
i.  e.,  Bendigaid  Fr&n  ap  Llyr. 

AsGWRN.  Gronw  Fyr  Asgwrn  ap  Tegerin ;  in  other  places, 
Gronw  Fyr  Asgwm  ap  Tegwared  ap  GrifiFri  ap  Carwed. 

Asia,  that  quarter  of  the  world  so  called. 

AssER  (n.  pr.  v.).  Archbishop  of  St  David's.  He  brought  up 
Asserius  Menevensis,  the  historian,  who  was  his  nephew,  whom 
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King  Alfred  made  Bishop  of  Shirebum  and  tutor  to  himself 
(Selden,  Mar.  Olavs.,  p.  254)  and  to  his  children  (Dr.  Powel^  p. 

■ 

44).    Asser  lived  about  A.D.  885. 

Atiscbos.  This,  in  Domesday  Book,  is  called  a  hundred  belong- 
ing to  Cheshire,  but  lying  over  the  Dee,  and  was  a  part  of  the 
country  now  called  Flintshire,  and  what  the  Britains  called 
Tegeingl  (i  e.,  Englefield).  Bhuddlan  Castle  was  the  chief  or 
head  of  it,  as  the  words  there  are :  ''  Hugo  Comes  tenet  de  rege 
Boelent,  etc.,  modo  habet  in  dominio  medietatem  castelli  quod 
Soelent  vocatur,  &  caput  est  hujus  ierrsd,"  etc.  Yid.  Ilhos  a 
Bhyvoniog. 

AvABKWY :  vid.  Afarwy. 

Augusta^  the  Itoman  name  once  for  London. 

AuRELius  Ambrosius.  Bede  (1.  i,  c.  16)  says  he  was  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  of  the  Boman  nation  who  had  survived  the  storm 
of  the  Saxons'  and  Picts'  joint  army,  who  had  overrun  the  island 
upon  being  refused  their  own  demands,  all  the  royal  progeny 
having  been  slain  in  the  same.  He  should  have  said  perhaps 
to  that,  too.  But  what  had  the  royal  progeny  of  the  Bomans  to 
do  in  Britain  when,  by  his  oyn  confession,  Gratian,  Constantino, 
Constans,  and  Vortigem,  had  been  kings  of  Britain  successively, 
who  were  no  Romans  ?  Why  so  anxious  about  the  Bomans  ? 
Doth  not  this  shew  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  except  what 
he  got  from  that  blind  account  given  by  Gildas  ?  who  could  not 
afTord  the  Britains  one  good  word ;  who  made  them  rebels  if  they 
fought,  and  cowards  if  they  did  not. 

Tyssilio,  the  British  historian,  owns  that  Constantino,  brother 
to  the  Eling  of  Armorica,  married  a  lady  of  Boman  extraction, 
brought  up  by  Cyhelyn  the  Bishop ;  and  that  Emrys  was  one  of 
Cwstennin's  sons,  who  had  escaped  from  Vortigem's  hands  to 
Armorica.  Qu.,what  might  be  the  discord  between  Cyhelyn  and 
Emrys,  mentioned  by  Nennius,  which  occasioned  the  battle  of 
Cot  Guallop  f 

AvAN,  a  lordship  in  Morganwg.  Castell  Aberavan,  taken  by 
Mr.  ap  Or.,  a.d.  1152  (from  the  river  Avan,  and  not  Avon), 

AvAN  BUELLT  (St.).  X.  G,  Cothi,   Hence  Llanavan.   Vid.  A/an. 

AVANDRED  or  AvANi>REG  (n.  f.),  daughter  to  Gweir  ap  Pyll, 
wife  of  lago  ap  Idwal,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  a.d.  1037.  (Powel's 
Caradoc,  p.  89.) 
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AvENA  or  Afena,  an  island  (mentioned  in  the  Triades)  on  the 
Grecian  coast.  See  Clas.  In  these  islands,  it  is  said,  a  colony 
of  Britains  settled  in  the  time  of  Cadyal  mab  Eryr,  after  their 
spoiling  Macedon  and  Greece  and  the  Temple  at  Delphos,  when 
one  Urp  Luyddawc,  a  prince  of  Uychlyn  (see  Llychlyn),  got  a 
supply  of  61,000  Britains  to  go  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  second  Brennus'  and  Belgius'  expedition.  (TV.  40 : 
vid.  Oais.)  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  this  attempt  of  the 
Northmen,  or  Germans,  is  not  mentioned  by  either  Greek  or 
Eoman  authors,  as  it  must  have  happened  before  the  Boman  in- 
vasion of  Britain :  but  see  Urp  Luyddawc, 

Avon,  a  river  mentioned  by  Camden  in  Merionethshire,  to  run 
near  Dolgelleu ;  but  there  is  no  such  river.  The  river  he  means 
is  called  Maw,  and  runs  to  Abermaw ;  and  a  river  called  Gelieu 
runs  by  Dolgelleu  into  the  Maw. 

Avon  (fl.),  recti  Avan  :  hence  Aberavan,  ostium  Avonis  (Lat- 
inised, Aberavonium),  Glamorganshire,  a  town  and  harbour. 
Several  rivers  of  this  name  (Camden) ;  but  wrong,  for  this  river 
is  Avan.    Vid.  Avaru 

AwEN.  This  is  the  Celtic  name  of  a  supposed  genius  or  god- 
dess, which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  British  Druids,  on 
the  death  of  any  bard,  immediately  possessed  some  other  living 
person,  who  instantly  commenced  bard.  This  differs  something 
from  their  transmigration  of  souls,  which  were  supposed  to  enter 
into  new-bom  infants  or  into  brutes.  This  ancient  notion  is 
retained  in  some  parts  of  Wales  to  this  day ;  and  the  Musa  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  was,  no  doubt,  at  first  founded  on  this 
ground,  though  afterwards  they  made  nine  of  them,  and  perhaps 
forgot  the  transmigration.  Taliesin,  the  British  poet,  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  570,  in  one  of  his  rhapsodies  called  his 
Wanderings,  says  that  he  remembers  his  Muse  to  have  possessed 
a  vast  number  of  people.  She  was  with  Noah  in  the  ark,  and  in 
abundance  of  learned  men  from  age  to  age,  which  he  enumerates, 

and  he  says, 

Mi  fam  gynt  Wion  Bach, 

Taliessin  wyfi  bellach ; 

i,  e,,  "  I  have  been  once  Gwion  Bach  (the  poet),  and  now  I  am 
Taliesin."  So  Pythagoras  remembered  he  had  been  Hermoti- 
mus,  etc.,  before  he  was  Pythagoras. 
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This  Awen  is  by  our  modems  ^vTongly  translated  Furor  Poeti- 
C71S,  and  supposed  to  be  an  enthusiastic  fit  that  takes  a  man 
when  he  is  fit  to  write  veraes ;  which  is  below  the  dignity  of  our 
ancient  Celtic  goddesses,  who  act  regularly  and  coolly  while  the 
poets  live,  and  afterwards  remove  to  new  furnished  lodgings.  It 
hath  not  been  determined  how  many  of  these  goddesses  there 
are  among  the  Britains  (that  is,  how  many  poets  can  possibly 
exist  at  the  same  time) ;  nor  whether  bad  poets  are  possessed 
by  one  of  these  goddesses  at  all,  or  only  by  some  evil  spiiit  that 
takes  pleasure  to  imitate  them,  and  disturb  mankind.  It  is  as 
firmly  believed  in  Wales  that  no  man  can  be  a  poet  without  he 
13  possessed  with  the  Awen,  any  more  than  a  man  can  see  with- 
out eyes ;  and  it  is  said  no  man  is  able  to  disobey  the  impulse 
of  it.  These  are  some  of  the  ancient  notions  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  Druids. 

AwR  (n.  pr.  v.).  Adda  ap  Awr  of  Trevor.  {J.  D)  In  Jesus 
College  MS.  Aor.    Awr  ap  leuaf  ap  Cyhelyn. 

AwsTYN,  Augustinus,  ( W.  Lleyn,)  Penrhyn  Awstjm,  Com- 
waU,  n.  L     (Tr.  30.) 

Ayddan  Fradawg,  a  northern  prince.    Vid.  Aeddan, 


B. 

Bacauda,  vel  Bachauda,  vel  Bagauda,  certain  bands  of  men 
in  Gaul,  in  Diocletian's  time,  that  strove  against  the  Boman 
power.  From  the  Celtic  word  hagawd  or  bagad,  a  multitude,  and 
not  from  beichiad,  a  coined  word  for  meichiad,  a  swineherd,  as 
some  great  antiquaries  have  ridiculously  brought  it. 

Bach,  little  or  small,  in  the  composition  of  names  of  men  and 
places.  Eglwys  Vach,  a  church  and  parish  in  Denbighshire; 
another  in  Cardiganshire ;  Pentre  Bach ;  y  Waun  Fach ;  y  Traeth 
Bach ;  Gwilym  Bach,  GuL  Parvus,  called  also  William  of  New- 
borough,  an  historian ;  Gwion  Bach,  a  poet ;  Enudd  Bach. 

Bach  ap  Kaewyd  or  Karwed  was  a  warrior  of  great  not€  in 
that  country  called  now  Denbighshire,  in  North  Wales ;  and  the 
church  called  Eglwys  Fach,  near  Tal  y  Cefn,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  him,  and  called  after  his  name ;  part  of  whose  house 
they  say  the  present  steeple  (which  is  a  separate  building,  close 
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by  the  churchyard)  was.  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd,  in  his  Itinerary 
of  Wales,  hath  this  account  of  hini : 

"  Y  Bach  ap  Karwyd  yma  a  laddodd  rjrw  brj'^f  gwyllt  oedd  yn 
ormes  mawr  yma  gynt  ar  Ian  afon  Karrog  yn  agos  i*r  eglwys 
yma.  Karrog,  meddynt  hwy,  oedd  enw'r  pryf  yma,  a  math  ar 
faedd  gwyllt,  meddant  hwy,  oedd  ef.  Ac  wythnos  wedi  marw'r 
pryf  yma  y  trawe  Bach  ap  Karwyd  ben  yr  ormes  yma  &'i  droed ; 
ond  gan  iddo  ei  daro  [ar]  un  o'i  skythr,  y  clwyfodd  ei  droed,  ac 
y  bu  varw  o'r  gwr  o'r  briw/' — E,  lAtm/d, 

Bachegrwyd  (n.  1.).    Qu.  Bacheogrwyd  ? 

BACHELLAETH(n.l.).  lianvihangel  Bachellaeth  Chapel  in  Lleyn. 

Bachelltref. 

Braich  i  windai  Brychandir, 
Bachelltref  garw  hendref  hir. 

Owain  ap  Llewelyn  Mod, 

Bacheu,  a  lordship.  Cadwgan  Seuthydd,  lord  of  Bacheu-  {J.D,) 

Bachwy  :  vid.  Pennant  Bachwy, 

Bachynbyd,  a  gentleman's  seat    Salisbury's.     {J,  D.) 

Baddesdown  Hill  {Bede,  L  i,  c.  16),  a  battle  fought  between 
the  Britains  and  Saxons  the  44th  year  after  their  arrival  in 
Britain,  as  Bede  says.  He  does  not  mention  who  was  the  British 
general,  for  he  could  not  tell,  but  that  they  made  no  small 
slaughter  of  the  invaders.  Vertot  calls  it  the  Battle  of  Bangor. 
He  knew  there  was  Ba  in  it,  and  that  it  was  in  the  year  493 ; 
but  our  British  writers  say  it  was  a.d.  519  or  520. 

Badi  (Y).     Llewelyn  y  Badi  o  Bennant  Edeimion. 

Badd  (Y),  the  Bath,  a  city. 

BadiSwn  or  Baddon,  Caerfaddon  {Triad.) ;  another  copy,  Caer- 
vadon ;  the  Bath.  (Th,  Williams.)  Vid.  Owaith  Faddon  and 
Bladud, 

Bagad,  literally  a  multitude :  hence  the  Bagaud^,  Bagodm^ 
and  BacaudcCy  of  Gaul ;  certain  bands  of  men  in  Diocletian's 
time  that  strove  against  the  Eoman  power,  and  had  their  name 
from  hence. 

Bagillt,  a  gentleman's  seat,  Flintshire. 

Baglan  (St.).    Llanfaglan,  Caernarvonshire. 

Bala,  a  town  in  Penllyn  in  Meirion,  where  there  was  once  a 
castle  fortified  by  UeweljTi  ap  lorwerth,  a.d.  1203.     Dr.  Thos, 
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Williams,  Dr.  Davies,  and  Mr.  Edward  Uwyd,  agree  that  the 
meaning  of  Bala  is  a  place  where  any  river  or  brook  issues  out 
of  a  lake.     (R  Llwyd,  Notes  upon  Carnden  in  Meirion.) 

Bryn  y  Bala  in  Cardiganshire,  near  Aberystwyth.  {Thos.  WU- 
liams.)  Likewise  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  Seiont  out  of  Llyn 
Peris  there  is  a  place  called  Bryn  y  Bala.     {E,  Llwyd) 

"  Others  say,"  says  Ed.  llwyd,  "  that  Bala,  in  the  old  British 
as  well  as  Irish,  signifies  a  village." 

Banawc,  Banco,  or  Banoq,  n.  pr.  v.  {Tr.  70.)   EUyll  Banawc  ? 

Baner,  a  banner  or  standard  (Lat.  vexillum),  from  hann,  high  or 
top ;  and  the  German  paner  [panier]  may  be  of  the  same  origin. 

I  roi  i  faner  ar  fynydd. 

Marchog  haturog,  a  knight  banneret.  The  Britains,  on  the  decline 
of  the  Eoman  eagle,  wore  a  golden  dmgon  in  their  standards, 
which  the  Danes  and  Scythians  also  in  ancient  times  did.  Wit- 
ness Spelman.  Uthur  Pendragon  had  his  cognomen  given  him 
from  his  being  the  first  British  king  that  carried  a  dragon  in  his 
standard.    (TyssUio.)     Vid.  Pendragon. 

Bangeibr,  n.  L  (i  ban  and  ceibr.     Dr.  Davies). 

Bangeibr  Dydoch,  the  monastery  at  Llandudoch  in  Dyfed. 

O  Fangor  hyd  Fangeibr  Dydoch. 

CifiiddelWy  i  Ywaiiv  Cyfeiliog. 

Bangole  (Caradoc,  p.  34),  a  place  in  Anglesey  (but  it  is  Bagl- 
au  in  a  MS.  appendix  to  Tyssilio ;  no  such  name  now  in  An- 
glesey), where  Eoderick  the  Great  had  a  battle  with  the  Danes 
who  landed  there  in  great  numbers  a.d.  873 ;  another  battle  the 
same  year  at  Menegid,  which  gee. 

Bangor  Fawr,  a  town  and  bishop's  see  in  Caernarvonshire. 
This  Bangor  is  mentioned  by  Myrddin  Wyllt  in  a  dispute  between 
him  and  the  poet  Taliesin  at  this  town.  Bangor  is  derived  from 
bann  and  c&r,  the  high  or  celebrated  choir  {Dr.  Davies) ;  "chora 
pulchra"  or  "  locus  chori"  (Camden). 

Bangor  is  y  Coed,  on  the  river  Dee,  where  there  was  a  famous 
college  of  monks,  of  whom  a  great  slaughter  was  made  by  Ethel- 
frid,  the  king  of  the  Angles  of  Northumbria,  at  the  instigation 
of  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  the  Saxons.  This  Bangor  was  not 
inferior  to  either  of  our  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the 
town  and  colleges  taking  up  about  a  mile  in  diameter.     There 
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was  here  a  dyfal  gyfangan,  i,  e.,  100  monks  singing  every  hour 
of  the  twenty.four ;  in  all,  2,400.     {Tr.  80.)     Vid.  Afallach. 

Here  likewise  was  Gwaith  Perllan  Bangor,  mentioned  in  the 
JVtac?tfs66and67,a  battle  fought  between  the  Saxons  and  Britains, 
A.D.  617,  where  Adeldred  and  Ethelbert  were  overthrown  by 
Bletius  or  Blederic,  prince  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  other 
Britains,  Cadvan,  Morgan,  and  Brochwel.  He  and  his  issue 
governed  North  Wales  from  Cadvan's  time  to  the  time  of  Eodri 
Molwynog,  750 ;  but  in  Caradoe,  p.  23,  he  is  called  Ethelfred, 
king  of  Northumberland.  Tyssilio  hath  it  Edelffled  and  Ethel- 
fled,  and  says  the  other  generals  of  the  Britains  were  Cadvan  ap 
laco,  king  of  Gwynedd ;  Meredydd,  king  of  Dyfet ;  and  their 
chief  general,  Bledrws,  king  of  Cornwall.  Bledrig  was  killed  in 
this  battle,  and  Cadvan  crowned  king  of  all  Britain. 

Bangor,  a  parish  and  church  in  Cardiganshire.  Cefn  Bangor 
and  Maes  Bangor  in  Melindwr. 

Bangor,  in  Bretany, 

Bangor,  a  monastery  in  Ireland. 

Banhadlwedd,  verch  Banhadle,  gordderchwraig  Brychan 
Brycheiniog.     Vid.  PeresgH, 

Banhenic,  in  Powysland,  near  the  river  Havren,  where  Beuno 
Sant  was  bqyn.     (Beuno's  Life  by  Dr.  Fleetwood.) 

Bann,  used  in  the  composition  of  the  name  of  places,  signifies 
top  or  summit,  chief,  lofty,  high.  Hence  Y  Fann,  a  mountain ; 
Y  Fenni ;  Bangor ;  Bwlch  y  Vann  ;  Pen  y  Fann  ;  Bangeibr ; 
Banuwchdenni ;  Mynydd  Bannog  \  Banbury ;  Benna  Boirche,  a 
mountain  in  Ulster  in  Ireland. 

Bannawc.  Mynydd  Bannawc,a  mountain  so  called.  {E.Llwyd.) 

Bannesdowne,  near  Bath  (from  bann). 

Bannog.   Elen  Fannog. 

Bannuchdenni,  n.  1.  {J.  D,  Bhys),  a  mountain  in  Monmouth- 
shire.    [No.     It  is  in  Breconshire.    /.  3f.] 

Bar.    Bryn  y  Bar  at  Holyhead ;  Brjm  y  Bar  near  Tal  y  Cefn. 

Barbarwr,  i.  e.y  bar-bar-wr,  a  man  of  or  on  mountains.  Greek, 
^ap^apo<; ;  Latin,  barbarm;  a  barbarian  or  mountaineer.  So  the 
Greeks  called  the  Phrygians. 

Barbefflwfi,  jTi  Llydaw.  {Tyssilio.)  A  harbour  in  Britanny, 
where  Arthur's  rendezvous  was  in  his  expedition  against  the 
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Bomans ;  M^hich  I  take  to  be  the  old  name  of  St.  Male's,  Barbe 
Fluir ;  unless  Ilydaw  included  also  Normandy,  as  probably  it 
did,  and  then  Barfleur  it  should  be. 

Barcun,  a  name  on  a  monument  in  the  parish  of  Henllan 
Amgoed,  Caermarthenshire,  which  Mr.  Edw.  Uwyd  thinks  to 
have  given  name  to  Cefn  Varchen.  (Uwyd's  Notes  on  Camden,) 
Vid.  Marchan. 

Bardd  ;  pi.  Beirdd,  bards,  Lat.  hardi.  These  Beirdd  were  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  druidical  institution  in  Britain  and  Gaul ; 
their  business  being  poetry  and  music,  and  singing  the  praises  of 
great  men  (so  Festus),  not  unlike  the  singers  and  musicians 
among  the  Jewish  Levites.  Hence  a  poet  is  to  this  day  in 
Wales  called  bardd ;  and  Penbardd  Cymru  signifies  the  chief 
poet  of  the  Cambriana  The  last  meeting  or  convention  of  the 
Welsh  poets  (called  Eisteddfod)  was  held  by  commission  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  at in  the  year 

Places  called  from  this  word :  Ilanfihangel  Tre'r  Beirdd,  in 
Anglesey, where  I  was  born  in  the  year  1701,0.  S. ;  Tre'r  Beirdd, 
Anglesey;  Beirdd  river jAberbeirdd.     . 

Mr.  Baxter's  derivation  of  it  from  tar  is  not  worth  notice.  The 
word  bar  signifies  indignation  and  wrath,  which  poets  have  no- 
thing to  do  with,  except  it  be  against  such  wretched  etymologists. 

Bardd  Cwsg  (Y),  a  poet  of  an  uncertain  age,  whose  prophecies 
are  extant.     Some  say  he  was  one  of  the  Myrddins. 

Bardd  Du  (Y),  a  poet :  qu.  what  age  ? 

Bardd  Glas  (Y)  o'r  Gadair,  a  poet  in  King  Arthur's  time. 
{J.  D,  Rhys) 

Bardd  Llwyd  (Y),  Urien  Reged's  poet  in  King  Arthur's  time. 
{J.  D.  Rhys) 

Barf.    Howel  y  Farf. 

Barfaw^g.     Tryffin  Farfog. 

Barf  Vehinawg  :  vid.  Arf-finiog,     Howel  Varf  Vehinawg. 

Barmouth,  the  English  name  of  Abermaw  or  Abermo,  in 
Merionethshire,  which  sea 

Barry  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire ;  bom  St.  Bar- 

uch,  a  Britain..    (Caniden) 

Barwn,  a  baron. 

O  farwniaid  i  Vrenin. 

Barwn  henwaed  brenhinol. 
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• 

A  title  of  a  degree  of  nobility  among  the  ancient  Britains  as  well 
as  other  nations ;  probably  from  bar,  a  top  or  eminence.  Ed- 
nyfedVychan,BarwnBrynFfenigl,  in  Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth*s  time. 

Basaleg  or  Bysaleg,  a  church  and  parish,  and  a  gentleman's 
seat,  Monmouthshire.  Qu.,  whether  Maesaleg,  the  seat  of  Ifor 
Hael  0  Faesaleg,  whom  David  ap  Gwiljnn,  the  poet,  often  men- 
tions in  his  works.     Vid.  Basselek,  Bysaleg,  and  Maesaleg, 

Basingwerk,  an  English  name  of  an  abbey  near  Holywell, 
built  in  the  year  1312.     (Edward  Llwyd's  Notes  on  Camden.) 

Bassa,  some  great  town  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  in  Shrop- 
shire or  StaflFordshire ;  in  Llywarch  Hen's  time  in  Powysland. 
''Bassa  urbs  aut  oppidum."  {E,  Lhoyd.)  "Eglwysau  Bassa" 
{Llywarch  Hen  in  Marwnad  Cynddylan).  One  of  Arthur's  twelve 
battles.    (Nennius.) 

Basselek,  a  castle  and  manor  of  Basselek  and  Sutton,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. {Powel,  p.  139.)  This  is  {h^  Maesaleg  of  D.  ap  Gwil- 
ym.     Ifor  Hael  o  Faesaleg.    Vid.  Bysaleg, 

Bassian,  the  81st  king  of  Britain. 

Beaumaris  :  vid.  Bonqver. 

Beblig  ap  Sulwych  ap  Pebid  Penllyn.     Vid.  Peblig, 

Bed  (n.  pr.  v.),  brenliin  Cemyw.    {Tr,  75.) 

Bedo,  a  nickname  for  Maredy dd ;  as  Bedo  Br wynllys,  the  poet,etc. 

Bedo  Aeddrem,  Aeddren,  or  Aurddren,  a  poet,  ad.  1500,  o 
Aeddren  yn  Ilangwm.     {MS,) 

Bedo  Brwynllys,  a  poet,  ad.  1460. 

Bedo  Hafes  or  Hafesp,  a  poet. 

Bedo  ap  Hywel  Bach,  a  poet. 

Bedo  Philip  Bach,  a  poet,  a.d.  1480. 

Bedw^as,  a  church  and  parish  in  Monmouthshire. 

Bedwellty,  in  Cwm  Syrewi,  Glamorgan  [Monmouthshire]. 

Bedwyr  and  Betwyr  (n.  p.  v.),  PentruUiad  Arthur,  Prince  o  f 
Normandy  and  Flanders.     {TyssUio.) 

Com  Ynyr  Fedwyr  o  faint. — Sion  Geri. 

Fy  nglialon  dirion  a  dyrr 

Fud-was  fal  Cai  am  Fedwyr. 

Llew,  Mod  y  PanirL 

Beddcelert,  Bedd  Calert,  or  Berthgelert,  the  name  of  a 

church  in  Eryri  Mountains ;  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
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Celert,  a  clog  of  some  great  man  buried  there,  and  they  show  his 
gi-ave.  The  common  pronunciation  is  Berthgelart,  which  seems 
to  be  the  genuine  name.  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd  writes  it  Bethkelert. 
(Notes  on  Camden)  [See  the  story  of  Cil-hart,  Prince  Ily  weljni's 
greyhound.     /.  Jf.] 

Bedd  Elen,  Elen's  Grave,  on  Mynydd  Mihangel,  in  Armorica, 
where  Arthur  fought  the  Cawr,  a  Spanish  usurper ;  probably  an 
island  called  Mount  St.  Af  ichael,  near  St.  Malo's,  or,  rather,  near 
Bovillon  and  Granville,  which  some  Spanish  pirate  occupied. 

Beddau  Gwyr  Ardudwy,  remarkable  stone  monuments  on  a 
mountain  called  Micneint,  near  Ehyd  yr  Halen,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  Sam  Elen  in  Meirion.  They  are  about  thirty  in 
number,  each  grave  about  two  yards  long ;  and  each  grave  has  a 
square  stone  pillar  in  each  of  its  four  comers,  and  about  three 
feet  high.  Mr.  liwyd  (in  Notes  on  Camden)  says  the  tradi- 
tion is  that  they  are  sepidchral  monuments  of  persons  of  note 
slain  in  a  battle  between  the  men  of  Ardudwy  and  some  of  Den- 
bighshire ;  but  when,  or  by  what  persons  slain,  he  says  is  wholly 
uncertain.     Vid.  "  Beddau  Milwyr  Ynys  Prydain",  by  Taliesin. 

Beili  (n.  1.).  The  ruins  of  Eglwys  y  Belli  in  Aberfifraw.  Pen 
y  Beili  Bedw,  in  Llandyfriog,  Cardiganshire.  Bryn  y  Beili,  a 
tumulus  near  Wyddgruc. 

Bel  ap  Tudur  ap  Adda.  Bu  iddo  dii  meib :  Geffre  Chwitt- 
ffordd,  Dafydd  ap  Bel,  a  Hoel  ap  Bel. 

[Belan.  Belan  Ddu,  Belan  Deg,  Belan  Argae,  in  North  Wales. 
"A  singular  circumstance  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Belan, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare." — Tiroes  newspaper,  Nov.  3rd,  1798. 

w.  d:\ 

Bele.  Gniffydd  Vele  ap  Madog  ap  Idnerth ;  oddi  wrth  Bre*r 
Bele? 

Beli  ap  Dyfnwal  Moel  Mud,  the  22nd  king  of  Britain.  His 
brother  Bran  (Brennus)  married  a  princess  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
and  was  that  great  Gaulish. commander  that  conquered  Rome. 
This  is  very  naturally  Latinized  Belgius,  as  Sir  Jo.  Price  observes, 
and  might  at  first  be  wrote  Beljus ;  and  it  was  wrong  in  our  his- 
torians to  turn  Beli  into  Belinus,  which  occasioned  the  blunders 
of  our  modems,  who,  out  of  this  coined  Belin,  woidd  make  Melyn. 

Belt,  mab  Benlli  Gawr.     {Arch,  BnL,  p.  262.) 
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Beli  Mawr  ap  Minogan,  the  70th  king  of  Britain,  father  of 
Iludd  and  CaswaUon.  This  Caswallon,  after  he  had  killed  his 
brother  Lludd  in  battle,  was  chosen  chief  king  of  the  Britains,  to 
oppose  Julius  Caesar's  invasion.  Latin  writers  ignorantly  call 
this  Beli  Belinics. 

Bellovesus,  the  Latin  name  of  a  Celtic  or  Gaulish  prince, 
which  in  the  Gaulish  was  Melwas.     Vid.  Melwas. 

Belyn  (n.  pr.  v.),  corruptly  wrote  Belin.  (PoweVs  Caradoe.) 
Belyn  o  Leyn  fought  a  battle  with  Edwin,  king  of  the  Saxons, 
at  Bryu  Ceneu'r  Rhos,  where  the  fight  waa  so  obstinate  that 
Belyn's  men  fettered  themselves  two  and  two,  being  resolved  to 
die  or  keep  the  field.  About  a.d.  620.  (TV. 49.)  Vid.  Tvdor  apBdyn, 

Belyn  ap  Elphin,  a  nobleman,  a.d.  720.     (Caradoe,  p.  14.) 

Benbaladr,  t.  c,  pen  paladr  ach.  Cymru  hen  baladr,  i,  e.,  Wales, 
head  or  chief  stock  of  British  nobility. 

Bendew:  YulePendew, 

Bendigaid.     Cyndeym  Fendigaid  ap  Gwitheym. 

Bendigaid  Fran  ap  Llyrj  i,  e.,  Bran  the  Blessed,  or  St.  Bran, 
son  of  Llyr,  called  by  the  Romans  Asclepiodottis,  This  prince's 
head  was  buried  in  the  Gwynfryn  yn  Llundain,  which  is  literally 
"  the  White  Hill  in  London";  probably  Tower  Hill,  because  in  the 
British  tongue  the  Tower  of  London  is  called  Y  Tijbr  Gwyn,  or 
the  White  Tower.     (TV.  45.) 

The  fancy  of  this  valiant  prince  was  such  that  if  his  head  was 
buried  in  that  place,  no  foreign  invaders  would  dare  to  come 
into  this  island  while  it  remained  there ;  but  King  Arthur  hear- 
ing of  it,  dug  it  up  to  show  he  did  not  want  such  helps  to  main- 
tain the  island.     (TV.  45.) 

Un  afionydd  yn  flaenawr 

leaan  Bendigeidfran  Gawr. — H,  BeinallL 

Mr.  Edward  Llwyd  mistook  this  for  one  word,  wliich  he  Latin- 
izes Bendigeidvramcs ;  and  so  translates  Mabinogi,  "caput  Ben- 
digeidvrani  sepelierint"  {Arch,  Brit.,  p.  262.)  In  some  MSS.  he 
is  called  Bendigeidfran  Gawr.     Vid.  Bran, 

Bengole,  where  Eoderick  the  Great  gave  the  Danes  a  battle. 
A  place  in  Llanjmghenel,  Anglesey.     Vid.  Bangole. 

Benlli  Gawr,  a  prince  of  great  power  among  the  Cambro- 
Britains  about  the  fifth  century  (a.d.  450),  from  whose  name  the 
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mandayit  Henrico  de  FerrariiB  Militi  Domino  Bioardo  de  Stafford  miUti  et 
Hngoni  de  Berewyk  literaa  snas  claasas  in  hec  verba.  Edward  eisnez  filz 
au  noble  Boi  Dengleterre  et  de  France  Prince  de  Gkiles  Dues  de  Oornewaille 
et  Comte  de  Cestre  a  noz  cbers  et  foials  Monsire  Henri  de  Ferrers  Monsire 
Bicbard  de  Estafford  et  Hugh  de  Berewyk  salutz.  Nona  voas  envoions  par 
le  portonr  de  cestes  encloses  sooz  notre  seal  yues  noz  lettres  overtes  faites 
par  notre  trescher  cousin  le  Counte  de  Derby  tonchauntes  les  terres  cbasteaz 
et  seignnries  de  Kaermerdyn  et  Cantrefmaur  et  les  autres  cboses  queles 
notre  dit  cousin  tient  a  ferme  du  graunt  nostre  dit  Seignnr  et  pidre  le  Boi 
en  celes  parties.  Et  vons  mandons  que  si  tost  come  vous  averetz  et  receuz 
par  nous  et  en  notre  noum  plenere  seisine  des  terres  chasteux  seignuries  et 
autres  cboses  queles  le  dit  Counte  tient  illocques  et  que  tous  eiez  receu  de 
ses  oonestables  baillifs  et  touz  ses  autres  ministres  par  nous  et  en  notre  noum 
serment  dentendaunce  adonques  liveretz  a  celui  qi  serra  illocques  par  le  dit 
Counte  noz  lettres  overtes  desuisdites  ensemblement  od  les  terres  cbasteux 
et  seignuries  desuisditz  a  tenir  selonc  la  forme  des  dites  lettres  desquels 
nous  voloms  que  vous  overetz  et  apres  qe  vous  les  averez  leu  que  vous  les 
liveretz  a  eux  et  les  facetz  lire  sils  voelent.  Et  oeste  lettre  vous  ent  serra 
garaunt.  Don  souz  notre  prive  seal  a  Claryndon  le  zzzii^i  jour  de  Juyl  Ian 
du  regno  notre  trescber  seig^ur  et  piere  le  Boi  Dengleterre  dis  et  septisme 
et  de  Fraunce  quart.  Ac  etiam  literas  suas  patentee  per  predicto  Comite 
in  bee  verba:  Edwardus  illustris  Begis  Anglie  et  Franoie  primogenitus 
Princeps  Wallie  Duz  Comubie  et  Comes  Cestrie  omnibus  ad  quos  presentes 
literas  pervenerint  salutem.  Cum  carissimus  Dominus  noster  pater  et  Bez 
decimo  septimo  ^e  Februarii  anno  regni  sui  Anglie  sezto  decimo  per  literas 
suas  patentee  commisisset  dilecto  consanguineo  nostro  Domino  Henrico  de 
Lancastrie  Comitis  Derby  custodiam  Castri  viUe  et  comitatus  de  Kaermer- 
dyn ac  dominii  de  Cantremaur  una  cum  forestis  commotis  ballivis  senescal- 
oils  et  omnibus  aliis  ad  predicta  caatrum  et  villam  comitatum  et  dominium 
quaUtercunque  spectantibus  Habendum  a  predicto  decimo  septimo  die 
usque  ad  terminum  decem  annorum  tunc  prozime  sequentium  plenarie  com- 
pletorum  Beddendo  inde  dicto  domino  nostro  patri  et  Begi  per  annum  ad 
scaccarium  suum  tantum  quantum  miuistri  sui  sibi  inde  per  annum  ad  dic- 
tum scaccarium  tempore  suo  de  daro  responderunt  et  ultra  boc  quadraginta 
librae  unam  videlicet  medietatem  ad  scaccarium  Pascbe  et  aliam  medieta- 
tem  ad  scaccarium  suum  Sancti  Micbaelis.  Ac  postea  idem  Dominus  noster 
pater  et  Bez  secundo  die  Maii  anno  regni  sui  Anglie  decimo  septimo  regni 
vero  sui  Francie  quarto  per  literas  suas  patentee  concessisset  quod  idem 
Dominus  Comes  babeat  et  teneat  custodiam  Castri  viUe  comitatus  et  domi- 
nii predictorum  una  cum  forestis  commotis  ballivis  senescalciis  et  omnibus 
aliis  ad  predictum  Castrum  villam  comitatum  et  dominium  qualitercumque 
spectantibus  a  predicto  decimo  septimo  die  Februarii  usque  ad  finem  termini 
predicti  Beddendo  inde  dicto  domino  nostro  patri  et  Begi  per  annum  ad 
scaccarium  suum  centum  quatuor  viginti  et  decem  librae  et  duodecem  dena- 
rios  et  ultra  boc  quadrag^ta  librae  unam  videlicet  medietatem  ad  scacca- 
rium suum  Sancti  Micbaelis  et  aliam  medietatem  ad  scaccarium  suum  Pas- 
cbe solvendo  eciam  Constabulario  Castri  Yicecomiti  et  omnibus  aliis  ballivis 
et  ministris  infra  villam  comitatum  ac  dominium  predicta  ezistentibus  feoda 
et  vadia  sua  debita  et  consuetas  faciendo  insuper  omnia  alia  omnia  in  bac 
parte  incumbencia.  Ac  jam  idem  Dominus  noster  pater  et  Bez  per  cart  am 
suam  nobis  dederit  et  concesserit  tocius  terre  Wallie  Principatum  cum 
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omnibus  ad  dictam  Principatum  spectantibus  qnoqao  modo  prout  in  dicta 
carta  plenius  continetor.  Nos  ob  reverentiam  dicti  Domini  nostri  patris  et 
Segis  et  perpetuam  affectionem  quam  habemns  erga  predictum  consang^ui- 
neum  nostrum  dictum  terminum  sibi  in  forma  predicta  concessum  quantum 
in  nobis  est  ratificamus  approbamus  ac  etiam  confirmamus  dum  tamen  idem 
Comes  durante  dicto  termino  predictam  snmmam  nobis  integ^e  solvat  vel 
soivi  faciat  annuatim  terminis  supradiotis  et  omnia  alia  onera  incumbencia 
videlicet  tam  in  solucionibus  feodorum  et  vadiorum  Constabolarii  Vioecomi- 
tis  ac  aliorum  ballivorum  et  ministrorum  ac  in  aliis  prout  supradictum  est 
faciat  et  supportet.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  presentibus 
est  appensum.  Datum  sub  privato  sigillo  nostro  apud  Claryndon  xxiij  die 
Julii  anno  reg^i  dicti  Domini  nostri  carissimi  patris  et  Begis  Anglie  decimo 
septimo  Francie  vero  quarto.  Quibus  literis  tam  patentibus  quam  clausis 
per  prefatos  Dominum  Ricardum  de  Stafford  et  Hngonem  visis  lectis  et 
auditis  iidem  Kicardus  et  Hugo  de  Castro  villa  comitatu  de  Caermerdyn  ac 
dominio  et  senescalcia  de  Cantrefmaur  cum  aliis  dominiis  terns  et  tenemen- 
tis  ad  predictum  Castrum  villam  comitatum  et  dominium  in  partibus  illis 
spectantibus  dicto  Waltero  atte  Berugh  nomine  predicti  Comitis  plenam 
seisinam  et  possessionem  liberaverunt  virtute  tam  literarum  clausamm 
quam  paten  tium  predictarum  tenendum  de  predioto  domino  Principe  ad  ter- 
minum predictum  faciendo  inde  annuatim  servicia  redditus  et  omnia  alia 
onera  in  eisdem  literis  patentibus  Domini  Principis  contenta,  &c. 

Anzilium  petitum. — Quesitum  est  hie  ad  hunc  diem  per  prefatum  Bicar- 
dum  de  Stafford  et  socios  sues  de  hominibus  tooius  comitatus  de  Caermerdyn 
et  Cantrefmaur  id  quod  iidem  homines  predicto  Domino  Principi  ad  castra 
ac  v:'llam  sua  in  predictis  partibus  reparandnm  et  perficiendum  in  initio 
novi  dominii  sui  voluerint  exbibere  qui  quidem  homines  sic  responderunt 
quod  sunt  plures  magnates  de  comitatu  predicto  videlicet  Laurencius  de 
Hastinges  Comes  Pembroke  Willelmus  de  Clynton  Comes  Huntyngdon 
Jacobus  Daudelegh  et  plures  alii  qui  nondum  venerunt  iiic  absque  quibus 
responsionem  in  certo  super  premissis  non  possunt  ezhibere  et  petunt  quod 
possint  habere  diem  usque  in  tres  septimanas  Sancti  Michaelis  proximo 
futuri  ut  interim  colloquium  cum  predictis  magnatibus  habere  possint  et 
quod  mitterent  tunc  prefato  Domino  Principi  et  consilio  suo  ubicunque  fue- 
rit,  &Q.,  de  probioribus  et  discrecioribus  hominibus  comitatus  predicti  et 
tunc  ibidem  prefato  Domino  Principi  et  consilio  suo  pro  posse  suo  satisfacere 
gratis  voluerint,  &c.,  qui  quidem  dies  per  predictos  Bicardum  et  socios  suos 
in  forma  predicta  eis  est  concessusj  &c. 

M.  3,  dorso.  Dies. — Postea  quesitum  est  hie  ad  hunc  diem  ab  Episcopo 
Menevense^  si  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Principi  facere 
voluerint  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c.,  qui  dicit  quod  Dominus 
Bex  mandavit  sibi  litera  clausa  essendi  coram  ipso  Domino  Bege  et  consilio 
suo  apud  Westminster  die  Mercurii  proximo  post  festum  Nativitatis  beate 
Marie  proximo  futurum  et  quod  ipsemot  in  propria  persona  sua  tunc  ibidem 
prefato  Domino  Principi  accedere  voluisset  et  omnia  que  eidem  Domino 
Principi  de  jure  facere  tenetur  cum  mora  voluntate  facere  debet,  &c. 

Auxilium  petitum  de  Clero. — Quesitum  est  eciam  a  prefato  Episcopo  Abba- 
tibus  Prioribus  et  communitate  cleri  Suthwallio  tunc  ibidem  existento  id 

*  Henry  Qowcr. 
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quod  predicto  Domino  Priocipi  ad  castrum  et  villain  sua  reparandum  et  per- 
iiciendum  in  partibus  predictis  in  initio  novi  dominii  sui  voluerint  exhibere 
qui  quidem  Episcopus  et  omnes  alii  de  Olero  rogaverunt  eundem  diem  Mer- 
curii  apud  Westminster  sapor  premissis  eidem  Domino  Principi  et  consilio 
Buo  tunc  ibidem  responsurum,  &c.,  et  idem  dies  datas  est  els  ibidem  per  pre- 
fatum  Bicardum  et  socios  duos,  &o. 

Liberatio  Sigilli. — Quia  idem  Dominus  Frinceps  alias  apud  Caernarvon 
mandavit  Johani  de  Pyrye  iiteras  suae  patentes  de  officio  Camerarii  North- 
wallie  Westwallie  et  Suthwallie  virtute  quarum  literarum  noTum  sigHlum 
dicti  Domini  Principis  de  officio  suo  predicto  sao  fait  ibidem  liberatam  prout 
patet  Buperius,  &c.^  Proclamatum  fait  hie  ad  hunc  diem  per  predictos 
Kicardum  et  socios  suos  quod  nuUus  minister  Domini  Principis  nee  aliquis 
alius  foret  obediens  intendens  nee  respondens  alicni  alio  sigUlo  nisi  tanto 
modo  novo  sigillo  Domini  Principis  predicto.  Et  postea  sigillum  Domini 
Begis  antiquum  unius  pecie  de  officio  Camerarii  de  Caermerdyn  cum  catena 
de  argento  liberatum  fuit  dicto  Domino  Bioardo  et  sociia  suis  per  Dominum 
Thomam  de  Castro  Godrich  ibidem  nuper  Camerarium  quod  quidem  sigillum 
cum  catena  predict^  una  cum  sigillo  officii  Camerarii  de  Caemarvan  in  qua- 
dam  baga  sub  sigillo  predicti  Domini  Bicardi  et  sociorum  suorum  liberatum 
est  Domino  Willelmo  de  Emeldon  clerioo  Domini  Begis  ad  Canoellarium 
dicti  Domini  Begis  ad  deferendum  prout  in  indenturis  inter  eoedem  Bicar* 
dnm  et  socios  suos  et  dictum  Willolmum  plenius  continetur,  &c, 

Liberatio  Diversorum  memorandum. — Et  similiter  liberati  sunt  hie  pre- 
dictis Domino  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &g.,  per  prediotam  Dominum  Thomam 
de  Castro  Godrich  super  Camerarium,  &&.,  rotuU  memoranda  et  aHe  res  ad 
officium  Camerarie  predicte  spectantia  subsoripta  videlicet  Camerario  pre- 
dicto una  cista  cum  ferro  ligata  cum  duabus  serruris  et  duabus  clavibus  ad 
eandem  una  baga  de  canabo  in  qua  continentur  quatuorviginti  et  quinde- 
cim  rotuli  de  diversis  placitis  qnam  Corone  quam  aliorum  placitorum  in 
▼iginti  novem  affilaciis  et  sex  rotuli  de  attachiamentis  Corone  in  duabus  affi- 
laciis  et  duo  rotuli  in  una  affilacia  de  retornis  Yicecomitis  et  tranacriptis 
inquisicionem.  Et  centum  qninquaginta  et  quatuor  pedes  finium  levatorum 
inter  diversas  partes  de  temporibus  diversorum  Justiciarorum  in  comitatu 
de  Caermerdyn  et  tres  rotuli  de  compote  exituum  terrarum  de  comitatibus 
de  Caermerdyn  Cardigan  et  Emelyn  de  annis  Domini  Edwardi  nuper  Begis 
Anglie  avi  dicti  Domini  Principis  octavo  sexto  decimo  et  decimo  septimo. 
Et  unus  liber  continens  statuta  et  registrum  de  legibus  Anglie  in  uno  volu- 
mine  prout  in  indenturis  inter  pre£atum  Dominum  Bicardum  et  socios  suos, 
&o.,  et  predictum  Dominum  Thomam  inde  factis  plenius  continetur.  Que 
quidem  rotuH  memoranda  et  alio  res  ad  officium  Camerarie  predicte  spec- 
tancia  suprascripta  predicti  Bicardus  de  Stafford  Bicardus  de  la  Pole  et 
Hugo  de  Berewyk  immediate  liberaverunt  Domino  Johani  de  Pyrye  nunc 
Camerario  per  alias  indenturas  inter  ipsos  et  eundem  Johanem  factas  ut 
patet  in  eisdem  indenturis,  &c. 

Adhuc  de  fidelitate  et  attendencia  et  sacris  ministrorum  apud  Drosseloign 
die  Martis  proximo  post  festum  Assumpcionis  beate  Marie  anno  supradicto 
coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c. 

Sacrum  Ministrorum. — Dominus  Besus  ap  Griffith  Constabularius  Castri 


^  See  under  head  of  Caernarvon. 
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de  Drosseloig^  feoit  saonim  de  Constabolarii  et  de  attend encia  dicto  Domino 
Principi  coram  prefato  Sioardo  et  sooiis  snis,  &c. 

Edmnndus  Morice  ballivuB  ville  predicte  fecit  sacrnm  de  officio,  &c. 

Fidelitas. — Bobertus  le  Bakere  Johanes  Portere  Edmond  Blout  Johanes 
Blont  Badalphus  Portere  Willelmus  Cartere  Willelmns  Wolf  Bogerus  de 
Blorton  Johannes  Pipard  Willelmus  de  Frikelynton  Aron  Tegh  Bicardus 
Tonge  et  tota  commanitas  ville  predicte  fecerunt  fidelitatem  et  attenden- 
oiam  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  Ac. 

Dynevour. — Adhuo  de  fidelitate  attendencia  et  saoris  ministroram  apad 
Dynevoar  eodem  die  Martis  anno  supradicto  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  soeiis 
suis,  &o. 

Sacrum  Ministroram. — Georgius  de  Chabenor  Constabularius  Castri  de 
DyneYour  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  Constabularii  et  de  intendentis  dicto  Domino 
Principi,  &o, 

Willelmus  de  Peek  BaUivus  ville  predicte  fedt  sacrum  de  officio  suo  dicto 
Domino  Principi  coram  prefatis  Bicardo,  &o. 

Fidelitas. — Johanes  de  Peek  Thomas  Bowe  Willelmus  de  Peek  Philippus 
de  Neeth  Willelmus  le  Cartere  Johannes  Gower  Philippus  Skorlag  Jevan 
Wellte  Johannes  Skottyn  Thomas  Skorlag  Bicardus  Skynner  Willelmas 
Smyth  et  tota  oommunitas  ville  de  Dynevour  predicte  fecerunt  fidelitatem 
et  attendendam  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis 
Buis,  &c. 

Buelt. — Ex  parte  Domini  Beg^s  preceptum  fuit  Owayn  ap  Jevan  locum 
tenenti  Philippi  ap  Bees  Constabulario  et  custodi  dominii  et  castri  de  Buelt 
quod  venire  faoiat  coram  prefato  WiUelmo  de  Emeldon  clerico  Domini  Begi? 
ad  premissa  in  commissione  sua  contenta  ad  faciendum.  Qui  quidem  Owayn 
executionem  precept!  predicti  omnino  facere  recusavit  sed  ad  diem  predic- 
turn  a  predicta  villa  se  absentavit  inhibendens  cuidam  David  Qogh  janitor! 
ejusdem  Castri  ne  permitteret  predictum  Willelmum  sen  predictoe  Bicardum 
de  Stafford  et  socios  sues  seu  alios  ex  parte  diet!  Domini  Begis  seu  Prin- 
cipis  in  predictum  Castrum  ingredi  seu  intrare.  Et  super  hoc  venit  idem 
Dominus  Willelmus  simnl  cum  predicto  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  predictis  et 
petierunt  ex  parte  Domini  Begis  in  predictum  castrum  ing^essum  habere 

qui  quidem  David  janitor  et nullo  mode  permittere  volebat  per  quod 

iidem  Willelmus  et  Bicardus  et  soci!  sui  predicti  predictum  David  ceperunt 
et  imprisonaverunt  quousque  per  ipsum  in  predictum  Castrum  ingressum 
habebant,  &c.  Et  super  hoc  idem  Dominus  Willelmus  predictum  castrum 
simul  cum  toto  dominio  in  manum  predicti  Domini  Begis  cepit  et  seisivit  et 
postea  predictum  Castrum  simul  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis  prefato 
Domino  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  nomine  predicti  Principis  liberavit  virtute 
comroissionis  sue  predicte,  &c.  Super  quo  iidem  Bicardus  et  soci!  sui  custo- 
diam  predicti  Castri  ac  dominii  cgusdem  Domino  Bees  ap  Griffith^  millti 
commiserunt  ad  opus  predicti  Principis  conservandum  quousque,  &c.  Et 
postea  predictus  David  ad  requisicionem  predicti  Domini  Besi  et  aliorum 
proborum  de  dominio  predicto  dimissus  est  a  prisona,  &c.  Et  postea  pre- 
dictus Oweyn  ap  Jevan  per  predictum  Dominum  Bees  ap  Griffith  attachia- 
tus  est  et  dimissus  per  predictum  Dominum  Besum  ad  manucapcionem  vide- 


1  Probably  Bees  ap  Griffith  of  Carmarthen,  locum  tenons  of  Gilbert  Talbot, 
the  justiciary. 
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licet  Meredith  ap  Jevan  et  Bees  ap  Morgan,  See.,  qui ad  respondendum 

tarn  Domino  Begi  quam  Domino  Principi  de  contempta  quando,  &c. 

Fidelitas  et  attendencia  et  sacra  ministrorum  facta  ibidem  coram  prefato 
Kicardo  et  sociis  suis  die  et  anno  supradictis. 

Sacra  Ministrorum. — Dominus  Bees  ap  Griffith  Constabnlarius  Gastri  et 
custos  dominii  de  Buelt  fecit  sacrum  de  officio,  &c,.  Domino  Principi.  Johan- 
nes le  Ferour  ballivus  ville  predicte  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  nomine  dicti  Prin- 
cipis  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis. 

Fidelitas. — Besus  ap  Jevan  Cadogan  ap  Meredith  Madoc  ap  Leulyn  Jevan 

ap  Kenric  Jevan  ap  Cadogan  David  Vaghan  Oweyn  ap Cadogan  ap 

Bees  Madoc  ap  Leuljn  ap  Ejnon  Jevan  ap  Eeniic  ap  Howel  Meredith  ap 
Griffith  ap  Cadogan  Jevan  ap  David  Gogh  Meredith  ap  Leulyn  ap  Gwilin 
PhUippus  Willet  Jevan  ap  Adam  Thlewelyn  ap  Bingild  Bicardus  Deyere 

Jevan Philippus  ap  Meurik  Willim  ap  Phelp  Eynon  ap  Cecile  Bobertus 

Wilkoe  Madoc  ap  Jevan  et  plures  alii  tam  de  villa  de  Buelt  quam  de  domi- 
nie venerunt  hie  ad  hunc  diem  gratis  et  bona  et  mora  voluntate  fecerunt 
fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et 
sociis  suis,  &c. 

Auzilium  petitum. — Quesitum  est  ad  hunc  diem  per  prefatum  Bicardum 
et  sociis  suis  de  hominibus  oommunitatis  predicte  id  quod  ipsi  eidem  Domino 
Principi  in  auzilium  ad  castra  ac  villas  sua  in  partibus  predictis  reparandum 
et  perficiendum  in  initio  novi  dominii  sui  in  auzilium  voluerint  ezhibere. 
Qui  quidam  homines  petierunt  diem  usque  in  tres  septimanas  Sancti  Micha- 
eUs  proximo  futuri  ad  premissa  faciendum  et  respondendum  sicut  et  iUi  de 
communitate  comitatus  de  Carnarvon  responderunt,  &c. 

Mons  Gomery. — Adhuc  de  fidelitatibus  attendenciis  et  sacris  ministrorum 
apud  Montem  Gomery  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  factis  die  Sabbati 
in  vigilia  Sancti  Bartholomei  Apostoli  anno  supradicto. 

Sacra  Ministrorum. — Bogerus  de  Annewyk  Senescallus  Dominii  de  Monte 
Gomery  fecit  sacrum  de  officio  predicte  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  predicto 
Bicardo,  &c.  Walterus  Bakon  constabnlarius  et  forestarius  constitutus  fecit 
sacrum  de  officiis  predictis. 

Fidelitas  Ville  forinsece. — Prior  de  Chyrbury^  venit  hie  ad  hunc  diem  et 
fecit  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto  Domino  Principi  coram  prefato 
Bicardo  et  sociis  suis.  Willelmus  Moyle  Philippus  Alisaundre  Philippus  de 
Middelton  Walterus  Howelsone  Johannes  le  Grace  Stephanus  filius  Willelmi 
Kicholus  Brisebon  Johannes  Howelsone  Willelmus  Howelsone  Willelmus 
Eayrewent  Philippus  Bady  Hugo  Phelipp  Willelmus  Alisander  Thomas 
Moyle  David  ap  Cadowalader  Johannes  de  Sydenhale  Walterus  de  Hokelton 
Hugo  de  Sidenhale  Bobertus  de  Boudlers  Oweyn  ap  David  Griffith  ap  Ghruf- 
fery  Eynon  ap  Countre  Adaf  ap  David  David  ap  Meurik  Philippus  ap  Meu- 
rik David  ap  Cadogan  Jevan  ap  Howel  Johannes  de  Stotton  et  t#ta  oom- 
munitas  tam  ville  de  Monte  Gomery  quam  de  dominio  cjusdem  forinseco 
venerunt  hie  ad  hunc  diem  et  fecerunt  fidelitatem  et  attendenciam  dicto 
Domino  Principi  coram  prefatis  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis,  &c. 

Auzilium  petitum. — Quesitum  fnit  hie  ad  hunc  diem  per  prefatum  Bicar« 
dum  et  Hugonem  tam  de  hominibus  ville  predicte  quam  todua  dominii 
forinseci  id  quod  ipsi  eidem  Domino  Principi  in  auzilium  ad  castra  et  villas 
sua  reparandum  et  perficiendum  in  initio  novi  dominii  sui  ezhibere  volue- 

^  Benedictine.    Grant,  9  Edward  I,  on  removal  from  Snede.    (Dugd.) 
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rint.  Qai  quidam  hominos  petienint  diem  usque  in  ires  septimanas  Sancti 
Michaelis  proxime  futuras  ad  premissa  faciendum  et  respondendum  sicut  et 
illi  de  oommunitate  comitatus  de  Caernarvon  responderunt,  &o. 

M.  4. — Presentaciones  facte  coram  Bicardo  de  Stafford  milite  et  sociis  suia 
deputatis  predioti  Domini  Principis  ad  recipiendum  seisinam  de  Principatu 
Wallie  nomine  predicti  Principis^  &o.,  per  totam  Walliam  anno  supradicto. 

Inquisicio  capta  Mc  super  articulia  subscriptis  de  omnibus  maneriis  feodis 
et  ballivis  terns  et  tenementis  quibuscunque  tam  ad  predictum  Prindpatum 
quam  ad  castra  villas  vel  comitatus  pertinenciis  a4jacentibus  et  existentibus 
et  quo  ilia  modo  tenent  et  per  quiB  servicia  qualiter  et  quo  modo  et  quantum 
valet  nunc  per  annum  in  omnibus  eritibus  juzta  verum  valorem  eorundem 
ac  eoiam  si  aliqui  aliqua  teiTras  seu  tenementa  ad  Principatu m  Wallie  spec- 
tancia,  quoquo  modo  seu  pertinencia  sibi  usurpaverint  vel  adquisierint  et 
quibus  terre  et  tenementa  ilia  fuerint  et  quantum  valent  per  annum  et 
quantum  ante  hec  tempera  pro  eisdem  reddere  consueverunt  et  qualiter 
dicta  of&cla  et  ballivos  modo  tenent  et  ad  quod  tempus  ea  tenere  debent  et 
ex  ci;gus  concessione  seu  dimissione  et  eciam  de  Constabulario  et  aliis 
ministris  qui  aliqua  feoda  pro  officiis  suis  exercendis  modo  capiunt  et  quan- 
tum ante  tempera  in  officiis  illis  capere  solebant  et  quidem  in  officiis  illia 
facere  debent,  &c. 

Conewey. — Inquisicio  capta  apud  Conewey  die  Veneris  in  festo  Sancti 
Petri  ad  Vincula  anno  supradicto. 

Presentatum  est  per  juratores  de  Coneweye  quod  Constabularins  Castri  de 
Coneweye  capit  per  annum  centum  maroas  pro  feodo  suo  pro  custodia  dicti 
Castri  et  gamestura  ibidem  et  debet  tenere  unum  capellanum  nnum  vigila- 
torem  et  sexdecim  homines  pro  garnistura  de  quibus  aliquando  non  tenet 
nisi  decem  aliquando  octo  aliquando  sex. 

Item  dicunt  quod  non  sunt  aliqua  terre  nee  tenementa  prata  molendina 
nee  pisoarie  neque  aliqua  alia  ad  dictum  Castrum  pertinencia  nisi  solo  modo 
unum  gardinnm. 

Bellum  Mariscum. — Item  presentatum  est  per  juratores  ville  de  Bello 
Marisco  quod  Gonstabularius  ville  predicte  percipit  per  annum  pro  custodia 
Castri  predicti  centum  marcas  et  debet  in  venire  in  eodem  Castro  sexdecim 
homines  pro  gamistura  unum  capellanum  et  unum  vigilatorem  et  aliquando 
sunt  ibidem  duodecim  homines  pro  gamistura  predicta  cum  uno  vigilatore 
et  aliquando  decem. 

Anglesey 0. — Item  presentatum  est  per  omnes  juratores  de  Angleseye  apud 
Bellum  Mariscum  die  Dominica  proxima  post  festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  Yin- 
cula  quod  Magister  Bogerus  de  Hayton^  tenet  de  Domino  £ege  manerium 
de  Aberfrawe  cum  pertinenciis  videlicet  villa  de  Treef  villa  de  Berned  villa 
de  Bodwewenyk  villa  de  Trecastell  villa  de  Trewaswapadrik*  villa  de  Ken- 
trefwyn  villa  de  Tremerfy  cum  tribus  molendinis  videlicet  molendinum  de 
Elont  molendinum  Trayth  et  molendinum  et  Indronott  que  quidem  ville  et 
molendina  cum  pertinenciis  supradictis  oontinentur  in  oompoto  Vicecomitia 
quantum  valent  et  per  que  servicia  tenentur.  Item  presentatum  est  per 
eosdem  juratores  quod  Thomas  de  Whytchirche^  est  Bag]otus  in  cantreda 

^  The  King's  surgeon.     (Ree,  Cam,,  190.) 
•  Trefw^asparik.    (16.,  48.) 

'  He  was  also  janitor  of  the  gates  of  Carnarvon,  and  held  those  offices  for 
life,  under  grant,  9  Edward  III.    (Ibid.,  202.)    The  offices  of  raglot  and 
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de  Berford  qtii  solvit  in  soaccario  pro  firma  cjasdem  xv  librae  et  capit  per 
annain  ultra  firmam  de  Griffith  ap  Howel  z  librae,  &c. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Petms  de  Ordon  est  rag- 
lotus  de  oommoto  Taleboleon  qui  reddit  in  scacoario  per  annum  pro  firma 
ci\j».  iiijd.  et  capit  per  annum  ultra  firmam  de  Jorwerth  Yaghan  v^'2i. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eoedem  juratores  quod  dictus  Fetrus  est  ringil- 
dus  in  eodem  oommoto  qui  reddit  in  scacoario  pro  firma  c«.  et  capit  ultra 
firmam  de  Howel  ap  Jorwerth  vijli. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eoedem  juratores  quod  manerium  de  Eemmeys 
cum  suis  pertinenciis  est  in  eodem  oommoto  de  Thaleboleon  quod  quidem 
manerium  Thomas  de  Missynden'  nunc  tenet  per  cartam  cum  tribus  molen- 
dinis  videlicet  molendinum  de  Melyn  G^mmeys  molendinum  de  Bantronen 
et  molendinum  de  Abzealagh  quorum  eztenta  ignorant  sed  dicunt  quod 
extenta  eorundem  est  in  compote  Yicecomitis  in  soaccario,  &c. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eoedem  juratores  quod  Thomas  de  Colly'  tenet 
ragloteam  de  oommoto  de  Turkyllyn  qui  dat  in  scaccario  pro  firma  per 
annum  c«.  Et  dicit  quod  Henricus  de  Salford  est  subraglotus  suns  et  capit 
per  annum  ultra  firmam  de  Griffith  ap  Leulyn  Tvjli. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  dictus  Thomas  est  rin- 
gildus  de  oommoto  de  Torkellyn  qui  dat  in  scacoario  per  annum  pro  firma 
cxs.  et  dicit  quod  Henricus  de  Shalford  est  subringildus  suns  et  capit  ultra 
firmam  yj  librae  de  Kenewrik  ap  Lewelyn. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eoedem  juratoree  quod  Johannes  de  Bavenes- 
holm  tenet  manerium  de  Penroe  cum  pertinenciie  per  cartam  Begie  videlicet 
duo  molendina  Bringoche  et  molendinum  Adaf  quorum  extenta  ignorant  eed 
dicunt  quod  extenditur  in  rotulo  Yicecomitis  in  scacoario,  &c. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Henricus  de  Salford  est 
porcarius  in  eodem  manerio  et  dat  per  annum  in  scaccario  pro  firma  xx«.  et 
dicit  quod  Griffith  ap  Leulyn  eet  subporcarius  suus  et  dat  ultra  firmam  xa. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Willelmus  de  Shalford 
tenet  villam  de  Nanthemawr  in  oommoto  de  Terkyllyn  de  Domino  Begis  ut 
dicit  cujus  extenta  respondet  dicto  Willelmo  in  omnibus  -zjli.  et  nichil 
Domino  Beg^,  &c. 


rhiugyll,  after  the  Conquest,  were  fanned  at  a  rent,  the  bailiffs  receiving 
the  accustomed  fees  of  their  office  on  amerciaments,  brewinge  of  ale  or  mead, 
relief  to  the  prince,  amobr,  and  from  suitors  at  the  sheriff's  town,  and  col- 
lecting and  accounting  for  all  the  princess  dues.  Each  of  the  prince's 
villeins  gave  the  raglot  and  rhingyll  of  his  commot  one  peck  of  oats,  straw 
and  hay  for  a  horse,  and  food  for  a  boy,  for  one  night  and  a  day  yearly.  The 
raglot's  duties  were  similar  to  those  of  an  undersheriff,  and  he  kept  a  roll  of 
all  strangera  who  placed  themselves  under  the  prince's  protection,  and  regu- 
lated their  rents.  The  rhingyll,  or  apparitor,  is  mentioned  in  the  Laws  of 
Howel  Dda. 

^  He  was  butler  (pincema)  of  the  royal  household,  and  had  a  g^ant  of  the 
offices  of  raglot  and  ringild  of  the  commot  of  Eivionydd  for  life,  under 
grant  17  Edward  III,  confirmed  by  the  Prince.    (Ibid.,  153.) 

^  He  held  those  offices  under  a  grant  of  Edward  III,  confirmed  by  tho 
Black  Prince,  for  his  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ednevet  Goch  before  hold 
them.     (liec.  Cam.,  170.) 
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Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  jaratores  quod  Tador  ap  Gronogh  tenet 
raglooiam  commoti  de  Dyndaecho  de  scaccario  et  reddit  ibidem  per  annam 

CX8. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  juratores  qaod  Griffith  ap  David  Loyt 
est  ringildus  ibidem  et  reddit  per  annum  scaccario  ca.  et  ultra  nichil. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Willelmus  Trossel  ^  tenet 
duo  maneria  in  commoto  de  Cantred  Bdrford  videlicet  manerium  de  Clynyok 
y  hameleta  videlicet  Geyme  et  Cylgwyn  et  valet  i>er  annum  Txli,,  &c. 

Presentationes  de  comitatu  de  Kaemarvan  per  primam  inquisitionem  cap- 
tarn  ibidem  die  Martis  proximo  post  festnm  Sancti  Petri  ad  Yincula  anno 
supradicto. 

Presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Huysg^yn  Gaior  tenet  mane- 
rium de  TrefiHwe  et  molendinum  ^usdem  ville  et  molendinum  de  Dollor- 
dellan  et  piscariam  de  Oonewey  et  in  toto  valeant  vj  marcas,  &o. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Willelmus  de  Shaldeford 
tenet  raglociam  commoti  de  Conewey  et  magistraconem  Havotarii^  et  molen- 
dinum de  Penmachno  et  terram  subtentam  ibidem  et  valent  in  omnibus  per 
annum  xvjli.  vjs.  vvjd,,  &c.  et  ille  Willelmus  tradidit  dictam  balliam  aliis  ad 
firmam. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  raglotus  de  Nantowy* 
valet  per  annum  ij  marcas  et  nullus  tenet,  &o. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  woodward  ^usdem  com- 
moti valet  per  annum  ii\j2i.  et  Tyrbry  tenet  per  cartam  Domini  Begis,  t^. 

Ifcem  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Madoc  Glodyth  tenet 
raglociam  cjusdem  commoti  et  valet  per  annum  xx«.  et  idem  Adam  (ne)  exer- 
cet  idem  officium. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Adam  Heyn  tenet  rin- 
gildum  cjusdem  commoti  et  valet  per  annum  iijj«.  iivjd. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  idem  Adam  tenet  wodo- 
wardiam  ejusdem  commoti  et  valet  per  annum  vjs.  vi^d.  et  idem  Madoc 
exercet  illad  officium. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Walterus  de  Manny^ 


1  Sir  William  TrusseU,  Knt.,  was  one  named  in  a  commission  to  KalpU 
Lord  Stafford  and  others,  to  Flanders,  to  make  reg^ulations  as  to  the  staple 
of  wool  and  coinage  of  Flanders  and  England.    (Dagd.,  Bar.) 

*  **  Havod",  a  summer  dwelling-house  or  dairy,  like  the  Swiss  "chalet". 
(See  Rec,  Cam,,  viii ;  also  ibid.,  lo,  "  Doloythelan**) :  by  virtue  of  his  office 
he  claimed  the  profits  of  the  agistment  of  cattle  in  the  prince's  "ffrythes"or 
enclosed  portions  of  his  forest  used  as  deer  or  game  parks.  In  the  Extents 
mention  is  made  of  the  number  of  animals  which  each  "  havod"  would  keep. 

3  Nant  Conwy  or  Nanconwy. 

^  Walter  de  Manny,  a  Knight  of  Hainault,  who  came  over  with  Queen 
Philippa ;  afterwards  K.G.,  Baron  by  writ, under  grants  6  and  15  Edward  III; 
held  for  life  the  custody  of  the  Castle  of  Harlech  and  office  of  sheriff  in  North 
Wales  for  his  life.  In  consideration  of  his  services,  and  of  his  release  of  four 
thousand  marcs,  part  of  J88,000,  in  which  the  King  was  bound  to  him,  he  had 
a  g^nt  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Merioneth  and  fee  farms  of  Harlech  and  Bala, 
including  the  comraots,  raglots,  rhingylls,  woodwards,  hafods,  of  Talpont, 
Esti  manner,  Ardudwy,  and  Penllyn;  chaso  of  otters,  and  all  other  chases. 
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tenet  villam  de  Aberwod  et  raglociam  libere  cigos  firma  et  eztenta  valet 
per  annum  zl/i. 

Item  presentatnm  est  per  eosdem  juratores  qaod  tenet  wodewardiam  que 
valet  per  annum  izli. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  tenet  raglociam  que  valet 
per  annum  vli. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Hosyin  Gow&r  tenet  rag- 
lociam ^usdem  commoti  peroartam  Domini  Begis  et  valet  per  annum  iijli. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Wllhoe  Bucherley  tenet 
wodewardiam  ejusdem  commoti  et  valet  per  annum  iij^i. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  raglocia  ejusdem  com- 
moti valet  per  annum  zzzs.  et  nullus  tenet. 

M.  5  Dorso. — Adhuc  de  presentadone  apnd  Eaemarvon  per  secundum 
juratum  anno  supradicto. 

Presentatum  est  per  secundos  juratores  quod  Johannes  de  Hauton  tenet 
raglociam  commoti  Digorney  sub  firma  zx«.  et  valet  ultra  firmam  ii\j2i;  zvjs* 
viijd. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Bogerus  de  Acton  tenet 
raglociam  egusdem  commoti  per  firmam  i^li.  iijs.  ii^jd. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Willelmus  de  Alerton 
tenet  wodewardiam  ejusdem  commoti  per  firmam  vU,  ziigd.  et  valet  ultra 
xzs. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Howel  ap  David  ap  Ken 
tenet  in  manu  Lowaley  de  Dolladern  sub  firma  zxs. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  molendina  de  Kaemar- 
van  sunt  in  manu  Johannis  de  Hosom^  sub  firma  in  scaccario  notata. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  novum  molendinum  et 
duo  partes  molendini  de  Pentyr  sunt  in  manu  Willelmi  Hopton  et  valent 
per  annum  yjli.  crescentes  z«. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Thomas  de  Chwechechers 
raglotuB  de  Uchgormoy  tenet  per  cartam  Domini  Begis  sub  firma  vU.  et 
valet  ultra  zzs. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Johannes  de  Hauton 
tenet  ringildam  ibidem  pro  izli.  zig«.  uijd. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Thomas  de  Harber  tenet 
wodewardiam  ibidem  pro  izli. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  molendinum  de  la  Croice 
est  in  manu  {sic)  le  Clemaunt  per  allocacionem  eztenti  per  cartam  Domini 
Begis  pro  xzs.  et  valet  ultra  ii^jli. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  maneiium  de  Balendelyn 
est  in  manu  Boberti  de  Hambiry  sub  firma  0^1%.,  &c. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  est  in  manu  de  Willelmi 
de  Shalford  per  cartam  Domini  Begis  pro  jjli.  xa,  et  valet  ultra  xls. 


forests,  etc.,  in  the  same  county,  with  other  privileges,  for  his  life,  without 
payment  of  rent,  and  free  from  liability  to  provide  Welshmen  at  his  ezpense 
for  the  King's  wars.    {Rec,  Cam,,  I39*) 

^  John  de  Housum,  under  grant,  12  Edward  III,  had  a  grant  of  the  ofiSces 
of  raglot  and  woodward  of  Ardudwy,  in  Merionethshire,  for  his  life.  {Bee, 
Cam,,  156.) 
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Item  preaent&tam  est  {ler  eosdem  jaratores  quod  pUcaria  ang^laram  im 
fluvio  de  Thlyfny  est  in  mana  Bogeri  de  Acton  sub  firma  ▼<.  et  valet  oltra 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  jaratores  qnod  molendinnm  de  Ab« 
dwyner  et  molendinam  de  Penrith  sunt  in  manu  Willelmi  de  Hopton  pro 
yU,  per  annum  et  valet  ultra  \jlt. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  jaratores  qaod  molendinam  de  Qest  est 
in  mana  Yioeoomitis  pro  iyZi.  per  annum  et  valet  nltra  zj«. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  jaratores  qaod  Baglocia  ibidem  valet  per 
annum  v^li.  et  valet  nltra  zl<. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  jaratores  qaod  Bingilda  ^usdem  Com- 
moti  est  in  mana  Thome  de  Mester  pro  rli.  per  annam  et  valet  ultra  ^U. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  jaratores  quod  Bobertus  de  Hambniy 
tenet  Wodewardiam  ibidem  pro  firma  ixli.  et  valet  ultra  ijli. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  jaratores  quod  Thomas  de  Blanche- 
frounte  tenet  manerium  de  Purchely  per  cartam  Domini  Regis. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Adam  de  Haye  est  Bag- 
lotos  ibidem  et  respondet  iiijZt.  et  valet  ultra  iyii.  rvf. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Bingilda  et  Wodewardia 
sunt  in  mana  Vioecomitis. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  molendinam  de  Gevith  et 
molendinam  do  Werchire  sunt  in  manu  Eynon  ap  Griffith  sub  firma  mjli,  x«. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  manerium  de  Neuwglyn 
est  in  manu  Eynon  ap  Griffith  sub  firma  zlt.  cum  exitn  molendini  infra. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Baglotus  ibidem  est 
Adam  de  Haye  qui  dat  per  annum  vli.  et  valet  ultra  xxf . 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Bingilda  est  in  manu 
Vicecomitis. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  manerium  de  Neuyn  et 
manerium  (sic)  sunt  in  manu  Thome  Blankfiroant  et  valent  per  annum  ii\j/i. 
X8.  in  crescentia  x<. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Edmundus  Haklat  habet 
Bodman  ad  firmam  per  cartam  Domini  Begis  pro  zvli.  annuatim  et  valet 
ultra  de  incremento  zx«.  et  sic  in  toto  xvjZi. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Hirdref  est  in  manu 
Bogori  Silte  qui  inde  respondet  ad  scaccariam  yU.  et  valet  ultra  xl«. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  molendinnm  de  Geyrth 
molendinum  de  Neuyn  sunt  in  manu  predicti  Thome  Blaunchfrount. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Adam  Haye  est  Baglotus 
ibidem  qui  rendit  vli,  et  vaJet  de  incremento  iiili. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Bobertus  de  Hambuiy 
est  Bingildus  ibidem  qui  rendit  yli.  xs. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Thomas  le  Honte  est 
Wodewardus  ibidem  qui  rendit  inde  ad  scaccarium  vli.  et  de  incremento  x]«. 

Hardelagh. — Adhuc  de  presentationibus  apud  Hardelagh  die  Sabbati  in 
vigilia  Sancti  Laurendi  anno  supradicto  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis 
suis  &c. 

Presentatum  est  per  juratores  ibidem  qui  dicunt  super  sacrum  suum  qaod 
villa  de  Hardelagh  de  Domino  Bege  tenetar  per  cartam  Domini  Begis  ad 
feodi  firmam  que  oonsuevit  reddere  ad  scaccarium  per  annum  xx\jH.  que 
modo  redduntur  Domino  Waltero  de  Manny  &c.    Et  quod  burgenses  vDle 
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prediote  tenent  omnes  terras  eecaetas  in  commoto  de  Axdado  per  cartam 
Domini  Begis  per  annum  infra  sammam  predictam. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  jnratores  quod  est  ibidem  nnnm  gardi- 
nnm  quod  vocatnr  Eyngfes  gardyn  quod  pertinet  Constabolario  et  Oamestu- 
rario  pro  neoesBariis  eorundem  et  inde  nichil  reddit  per  annnm. 

Merionith.— Adhnc  de  presentationibus  de  comitatu  de  Merionith  die  Sab* 
bati  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  sais  &c. 

Pteeentatum  est  per  juratores  ibidem  quod  Bingildus  commoti  reddit  per 
annnm  xijli. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  joratores  quod  Baglotos  ibidem  reddit 
per  annum  iiijli. 

Item  presentatam  est  quod  Wodewardus  ibidem  reddit  per  annum  xli. 

Item  presentatam  est  quod  Singildus  de  Commoto  Thalbont  reddit  per 
annum  xli.  u. 

Item  presentatam  est  quod  Wodewardus  predicti  Commoti  reddit  per 
annum  vjli.    Et  Baglotus  ejusdem  Commoti  iiijli. 

Item  presentatam  est  qaod  Baglocias  Commoti  de  Estun  reddit  per  annum 
nijtt.  xj».  vi^d. 

Item  presentatam  est  qaod  Bingildus  crjasdem  Commoti  reddit  per  annum 
viyK. 

Item  presentatam  est  quod  Wodewardus  ejusdem  Commoti  reddit  per 
annum  iiij2i.  ziiijs.  ii\jd. 

Item  presentatam  est  quod  Yeull  Biogildus  ejusdem  Commoti  reddit  per 
annum  xli. 

Item  presentatum  est  qaod  Baglotus  ^usdem  Commoti  reddit  per  annum 

Item  presentatam  est  qaod  Wodewardus  ^'usdem  Commoti  reddit  per 
annum  vli. 

Lampadervaur. — Adhno  de  presentationibus  apud  Lampader^aur  coram 
prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suis  factis  die  Martis  proximo  post  festum  Sancti 
Laurencii  anno  supradicto. 

Presentatum  est  ibidem  per  juratores  de  Lampader  quod  nuUa  maneria 
terre  vel  tenementa  adjacent  Castro  de  Lampader  nisi  seryicia  videlicet 
cariagium  de  Aberbaghan  et  TreffnUeyn. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Camerarii  Domini  Begris 
capiunt  prisam  allecii*  de  piscaria  de  Lampader  (ndelicet)  de  qualibet  navi- 
cnla  j  meysa'  allecii  ad  valenciam  xxs.  per  annum  et  plus  et  spectat  ad  Cas- 
trum  de  Lampader. 

M.  6. — Presentatum  est  per  juratores  ville  de  Lampader  vanr  quod  pisca- 
ria de  aquis  que  voeant  Bejdel  et  Uscoith^  spectat  ad  Castrum  et  ralet  per 
annum  zijd.  Et  ConstabulariuB  Cosbri  reservat  sibi  dictam  piscariam  vir- 
tute  o£Bcii  sui. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  terra  de  Leaffhewith  in 
Commoto  de  Menemuth^  spectat  ad  Castrum  ad  valorem  \j  maro  per  annum. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  xz  acre  prati  in  Commoto 
de  Generglyn  spectant  ad  Castrum  et  valent  per  annum  cs. 

Item  presentatam  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  magnates  de  Commoto 


>  Herrings.  '  "  Meisa'S  a  barrel  in  which  herrings  are  packed. 

>  Bbeidol  and  Ystwith.  *  Mevenydd. 


1 
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de  CardigaziBhire  asnipant  sibi  ipsis  omnia  montana  et  boecoe  nomine  foresie 
et  fociant  ibidem  tenementa  domos  et  prata  qae  Bpectant  ad  Prinoipatam 
ad  valorem  xzli.  per  annum  et  plus  &c. 

Cardiganshire. — Adhnc  de  presentationibus  ibidem  per  jaratoree  de  Senea- 
calcia  de  Cardiganshire  factis  die  et  anno  supradictis  coram  prefato  Bicardo 
et  sociis  suis. 

Presentatam  est  i>er  predictos  juratores  qnod  ad  Seneacaldam  de  Cardi- 
ganshire sunt  quatnor  constabularii  precium  ci:gns  liberat  xls. 

Item  presentatnm  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  quedam  particula  terre 
que  vocatur  Smetdent  est  appropriata  et  usurpata  a  Principata  yidelicet  de 
Commoto  de  Meneyt  que  est  nona  pars  illius  Commoti  et  Talet  per  annum 
C8.  et  WiUelmus  Bowon  est  tenens  et  Bogerus  de  Mortuo  Mari^  dudam 
Comes  March  appropriavit  et  usurpavit  illam  tenam  tempore  quo  fuit  Justi- 
ciarius  Suthwailie. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  quondam  fuit  sedes  prin- 
cipalis dominorum  et  baronum  Wallie  apnd  Cardigan  et  ibidem  solebat  placi- 
tare  et  terminare  querelas  per  legem  Wallie  et  non  per  Anglio  et  ilia  sedes 
▼ocabatur  Com[itatu8]  de  Cardigan. 

Emelyn.— Juratores  de  Emelyn  super  articulis  predictis  niohil  presentant. 

Adhuc  de  presentationibus  factis  coram  prefatis  Ricardo  et  sociis  suis  apud 
Cardigan  per  juratores  ville  predicte  die  Jovis  in  vigilia  Assumpcionis  beate 
Marie  anno  supradicto. 

Presentatum  eat  per  juratores  ville  predicte  quod  terra  de  Oeyadeston  est 
de  dominio  de  Principatu  et  valet  per  annum  xls.  Et  Eygnon  ap  Willim 
tenet  illam  ad  firmam  ex  concessione  Domini  Regis. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  terra  de  Wartrehull  est 
de  dominiis  Domini  Principis  et  valet  per  annum  viij«.  Et  Johannes  Tur- 
berville  tenet  illam  terram  ex  concessione  Domini  Regis. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  insula  que  est  in  man  et 
de  dominico  Domini  Prindpis  et  valet  per  annum  vjs.  vi^d.  De  quibus 
Bcdellns  forinsecus  debet  respondere  ad  scaccarium  Domini  Principis  Suth- 
wailie. 

Item  presentatnm  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  t-erra  de  Netpollis  est  in 
manu  Thome  de  Blakeney  ex  concessione  antecessorum  Domini  Regis  pro 
ijs.  solutis  ad  scaccarium  Domini  Principis. 

Item  presentatum  est  quod  Insula  que  est  in  Riparia  de  Teivy  est  de 
dominiis  Domini  Principis  et  valet  per  annum  uja.  De  quibus  predictns 
Bedellns  respondet  in  scaccario  &o. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  villa  de  Cardigan  perti- 
net  ad  dominica  Domini  Principis  et  oommunitas  ville  predicte  illam  tenet 
ad  firmam  et  reddunt  per  annum  xli. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  dicta  oommunitas  tenet 
tria  molendina  aquatica  cum  placitis  et  perquisitis  ejusdem  ville  et  reddit 
per  annum  x^li. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  Gilbertus  Turberville 
tenet  Constabularium  de  Cardigan  ex  concessione  Domini  Regis  et  capit  pro 
foodo  Buo  xli,  per  annum. 

Item  presentatum  est  per  eosdem  juratores  quod  comitatus  Anglicus  de 

1  Roger  Mortimer^  first  Earl  of  March^  Justiciary  of  Wales,  2  Edward  III. 
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Cardigan  teneri  Bolebat  apnd  Cardigan  per  diem  Martis  et  fnemnt  seotatores 
ad  eandem  comitatuxn  G-alfridos  Clemens  Johannes  Cnovill^  Abbas  de  Strata 
Florida  Abbas  de  Alba  Landa*  Abbas  de  Tallerca  Abbas  de  Combir  Abba- 
tissa  de  Lanller  Bogeras  de  Mortimer  Owynus  ap  Lewelyn  ap  Ovreyn  Thomas 
ap  Howel  ap  Oweyn  Meredith  ap  Bees  Besus  ap  Meredath  Johannes  Baret 
Philippus  Donne. 

Yskoyt. — Adhnc  de  presentationibus  faotis  ibidem  per  juratores  de  Com- 
mote de  Yskoyt  die  Jovis  in  vigilia  Assumpcionis  beate  Marie  anno  snpra- 
dicto  coram  prefatnm  Bicardum  et  sooioe  snos  &c. 

Piresentatum  est  per  juratores  Commoti  de  Yskoyt.  En  droit  de  maners  le 
Boi  navoit  nul  fore  solement  le  Chastel  de  Cardigan  et  la  vile.  Torres  que 
fbrent  en  la  meyn  le  Boi  cest  a  savoir.  Trees  Gerand  qest  une  place  sancz 
meson  et  est  en  la  meyn  Eynon  ap  Wylym  per  g^unt  du  Boi  poor  zls.  et 
nnques  ne  valoit  plus  par  an  al  Esoheker. 

Item  John  TurberviU  tient  une  place  de  terre  qest  appelle  Wartrehnll 
par  commission  notre  Seigneur  le  Boi  pour  vi^«.  et  unques  ne  valoit  plus  par 
an  et  unques  ne  fuist  plus  de  rente  sur  la  dite  terre  ne  ataunt  come  le  dit 
John  ore  donne  come  piert  par  les  BouUes  del  Escheker. 

Item  terre  que  fuist  a  Lewelyn  ap  Archen  cest  a  savoir  xzx  acres  la  quele 
terre  devynt  en  la  meyn  le  Boi  par  foiieture  et  la  dite  terre  est  en  la  meyn 
Moidel  par  commission  le  Boi. 

Item  la  terre  de  Nettepoil  est  en  la  meyn  Thomas  de  Blakeney  par  quel 
garaunt  il  ne  scienent.  La  rente  de  Yskoyt  amonte  par  an  cest  a  savoir 
ZXVJ9.  vi^V.  par  oweles  porciouns  as  termes  des  Seintz  Philip  et  Jacob  et  al 
Noel. 

Item  dune  altre  terre  qest  appelle  Landw  que  amount  par  an  uijs.  La 
terre  Egynon  ap  Willim  rend  per  an  v«.  le  jour  de  Seint  Michel. 

Item  une  idle' en  la  meer  que  respoigne  de  vjs.  vi^jd.  par  an  et  le  Bedel  de 
Yskoyt  est  charge  de  la  dite  summe  par  le  l^resorer.  Et  une  de  acres  de 
terre  a  Cummarch  est  en  la  mein  le  Boi  et  respont  ob  per  an. 

Item  endroit  des  baillifs  Monsire  Gilbert  Turbcrvill  Conestable  del  Chastel. 
Le  fee  du  Conestable  cs.  Bedel  de  Yskoyd.  levan  ap  Willim  et  donne  pour 
son  office  zi\j«.  ii\}d.  per  an  a  notre  Seigneur  le  Boi.  Et  le  dit  Monsire  Gil- 
ben;  Countrerollour  de  Cardiganshire  et  perent  cs.  per  an.  Altres  baillifs 
unques  ne  furent  en  Yskoyt. 

Nomina  sectatorum  ad  comitatum  de  Cardigan  Levesqe  de  Seint  David 
Monsire  Bees  ap  Griffith  les  heirs  Monsire  Boger  de  Mortumer  Labbe  de 
Stratflour  Labbe  de  la  Blaunchelaunde  Labbe  de  Talloghu  Labbe  de  Cum- 
hire  Labbesse  de  Nanlle  Oweyn  ap  Oweyn  Oweyn  ap  Thomas  Les  heirs 
Gronow  ap  Tudyr  Boger  de  Mortimer  Le  Mestre  de  Slebeche^  Bicardus 
Garand  Johannes  Gerand  les  heirs  John  Bared  Le  heir  William  Dyer  Friour 
de  Cardigan  et  Bobert  Clement. 

Adhuc  de  presentationibus  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  suia  factis  apnd 
Haverford  per  juratores  ville  predicte  die  Veneris  in  festo  Assumpcionis  beate 
Marie  anno  supradicto. 


1  Probably  a  descendant  of  Bogo  de  JCnovill,  baron  by  writ,  who  held  lands 
in  South  Wales. 

«  Whitland  Abbey.    Cistercian.  »  Isle  (?). 

*  John  de  Prouwick,  miles.  Preceptor  there  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem. 
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Presentatum  eet  per  joratores  iFille  de  Hav^rford  qaod  in  ifltrinseeo  Haver- 
ford  est  castram  lapideom  plambo  ooopertam  quod  jaratores  nesciunt  ex*- 
tenta  qaia  de  alio  deservire  non  solebat  nisi  pro  habitacione  Domioi  ei  ininis- 
trorum  Baonim  et  defensione  patrie  et  custodia  incaroeratorum.  £t  smit  i& 
eircoitu  Castri  dao  ourtillagia  que  valent  per  annum  xvigt.  mjd.  una  com 
herbagio  fossati  cjusdem  Castri.  Item  Goudwyn  hia  dictis  in  intrinseoo 
HayerfCttd  sunt  sex  acre  terre  eC  piati  de  dominiis  de  Haverford  que  Talent 
per  annum  ziij«.  iiijd.  Item  est  ibi  unum  pratum  dictum  FrogweU  quod 
valet  per  annum  xviijd.  Item  sunt  ibi  tria  raolendina  aquatica  subuno  tecto 
que  cum  prato  dictorum  molendinorum  valent  per  annum  xlli.  ita  quod  eom- 
petenter  reparentur.  Item  est  ibi  quarta  pafs  uniua  burgagii  de  eecaeto 
que  valet  per  annum  igs. 

Inquisicio  forinseca. — Item  presentatum  est  ibidem  per  juratores  forinseel 
dominii  de  Haverford  quod  Oamerarius  valet  per  annum  xvigii.  i\js.  Yiijd,  ob. 
quarta.  Item  dicunt  quod  Liweliston  Pekka  AdaridhiUe  Aunoolmslade 
valent  per  annum  xvlt.  ix<.  xd.  Item  dicunt  quod  Sanctus  Ismael  cum  mea- 
lis  de  Shalmeye  et  Schoneholme  valent  xxv/i.  x\j«.  Item  dicunt  quod  Wilel- 
mus  Gonrda  tenet  de  Domino  Jacobo  Ketyng  unum  feodum  militare  et  red- 
dit  per  annum  in  festo  Fenteooste  xl«.  propter  minorem  etatem  filii  et 
heredis  dioti  Domini  Jacobi.  Item  dicunt  quod  Johannes  Joce  reddit  jd.de 
libero  redditu.  Item  de  la  HiUe  jd.  Item  Johannes  Oeraud  jd.  Item  Wal- 
terus  Baddyng^  ii^'d.  vel  unam  partem  calcariam.  Item  Johannes  Wolf  ^<f. 
Item  dicunt  quod  sunt  in  dominio  de  Haverford  xi^  feoda  militaria  que 
tenentur  per  servicium  militare. 

M.  6,  dorso. — Adhuo  de  presentationibus  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  soeiia 
siiis  apud  Kaermerdyn  die  dominioo  proximo  post  festum  Assumpcionis  beate 
Marie  supradicto. 

Presentatum  est  per  juratores  ville  de  Caermerdyn  quod  nesciunt  aUquod 
manerium  tenetum  de  dominico.  Est  tamen  quedam  Hameletta  que  vooa- 
tar  Landthloghe  quantum,  valet  ignorant.  Dicunt  etiam  quod  quantum  ad 
feoda  et  baUivse  ignorant.  Item  dicunt  quod  Prior  de  Kaermerdyn  tenet 
xij  acras  terre  cum  pertinentiia  in  predicta  Hameletta  de  Landthlogh  in  quo- 
dam  certo  loco  qui  vocatur  Kilthleour  et  reddit  inde  per  annum  Domino 
Begi  xs.  xd.  ob.  et  per  estimacionem  fide  dignorum  non  plus  valet.  Item 
dicunt  quod  Dominus  Kex  habuit  in  manu  sua  quandam  terram  in  Kaermer- 
dyn que  vocatur  £rcedekneslond  et  GrufBnus  de  Canntiton  predictam  ter- 
ram de  predicto  Domino  Bege  coram  Juaticiariis  assignatis  per  Dominum 
Begem  specialiter  ad  hoc  deputatis  reouperavit  ad  archdiaconatum  de  Kaer- 
merdyn in  pura  et  perpetua  eleemosyna.  Item  dicunt  quod  Bex  habuit  in 
manu  sua  apud  Kaermerdyn  unum  messuag^um  et  xig  acras  terre  que  deve- 
nerunt  in  manu  sua  per  escaetum  eo  quod  Nicholus  Simound  fecit  feloniam 
per  quam,  &c.  Et  predictus  Griffinus  de  Gauntiton  predicta  tenementa  de 
Domino  Bege  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  adquisivit  qui  solebant  respondere 
Domino  Begi  de  ids.  Item  dicunt  quod  Dominus  et  liberi  tenentes  de  Ysken- 
non  Dominus  et  liberi  tenentes  de  Kemmeys  Dominus  et  liberi  tenentes  de 
Buelt  omnes  Domini  et  liberi  tenentes  tam  infra  libertatibus  quam  extra 
tenentes  in&a  limites  subscriptos  videlicet  de  Pulchcanan^  ex  parte  australi 
et  aqua  que  vocatur  Deue^  ex  parte  borioli  et  totum  dominicum  de  Buelt  ex 


Pwll  Cynan.  «  Dyfi, 
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oriental!  parte  nsqne  ad  Marcas  occidentales  tenentur  venire  ad  comitatum 
de  Kaermerdyn  pro  summa  octo  dieram  ad  eseendum  in  assisis  et  juratori- 
huB  qoibuscnnqae  ezcepto  Domino  Comite  Pembrok  et  tenentibus  ejusdem 
Comitis. 

Adhao  de  presentacionibus  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  eais  apnd  Eaer- 
merdyn  die  et  anno  snpradictis. 

Presentatum  eet  ibidem  per  juratores  forinsecos  dominii  qnod  Dominns 
Bex  nnper  habait  in  manu  sua  apud  Kaermerdjn  viginti  daas  acrae  terre 
cum  pertinenciis  que  vocantar  Ercedekneslond  unde  Dominus  Bex  percepit 
xl«.  per  annum.  Et  Griffinus  de  Gauntiton  Archidiaconus  de  Kaermerdyn 
perquisivit  unum  breve  de  Cancellario  Domini  Begis  ad  inquirendum  ei  dicta 
terra  amortizata  fuit  ad  Archidiaconatum  de  Kaermerdyn  vel  non.  Et  com* 
putatnm  fuit  per  dnodecera  de  Oomitatn  de  Kaermerdyn  coram  JuBticiariis 
per  breve  Domini  Begis  ad  hoc  apud  London  depntatis  quod  predicta  terra 
fuit  amortizata  ad  predictum  archidiaconatum  de  tempore  unde  non  exstat 
memoria,  &c. 

Juratores  de  Drosseloigne  nichil  presenfcant  super  articnlis  premissis. 

Juratores  de  Dynevor  nichil  presentant  super  premiseis. 

Juratores  ville  de  Buelt  nichil  presentant. 

Adhuc  de  presentacionibus  coram  prefato  Bicardo  et  sociis  apud  Buelt  die 
Jovis  proximo  post  festum  Assumpcionis  beate  Marie  anno  supradicto* 

Presentatum  est  per  juratores  dominii  forinseci  de  Buelt  quod  quidem 
eorum  sunt  totaliter  Hberi  et  quidam  alii  nobiles  tenentur  reddere  Leyrwit 
et  molere  blada  sua  ad  molendina  Domini  et  dabunt  tak  pro  porcis.  Et 
dicunt  quod  curia  tenenda  est  in  predicta  terra  et  hundredo.  Item  dicunt 
quod  quedam  terra  per  Lewelinum  ap  Griffith  quondam  Frincipem  Wallie 
concessa  fuit  Aniano  ap  Madoc  et  heredibus  suis  videlicet  Havered  Yyreich 
per  qnod  servicium  prout  hiccusque  tenuerunt  et  solverunt.  Et  dicunt  qnod 
pratum  cum  uno  fVindo  pertinet  ad  Castrum.  Et  dicunt  quod  tota  terra 
de  Buelt  reepondet  de  treth  Kalanmay  prout  hiccusque  respondere  debu- 
erunt.  Abbas  Brechon  est  tenens  de  Buelt.  Et  dicunt  quod  ballive  non 
dimittuntur  ad  firmam  in  dominio  predicto. 

Note,~The  text  of  this  BoU  has  been  extended  from  a  transcript  made  by 
Air.  Stuart  Moore.  B.  W.  B. 


CHARTERS  RELATING  TO  GLAMORGAN. 

Ths  three  charters  here  for  the  first  time  printed,  are  preserved  in  the 
Public  Becord  Office.  They  relate  to  the  manor  of  Lecquid  or  Leckwith,  near 
Cardiff,  which  they  show  to  have  been  granted  by  Biohard  Earl  of  Gloucester 
to  Nicholas  de  Sanford;  and  soon  after,  probably  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Earl, 
by  Nicholas  to  his  brother  Laurence;  and  finally  by  Laurence  to  Philip 
Basset.  Probably  it  was  the  acquisition  of  this  manor  by  Philip  that  led 
his  daughter  and  heir,  Alina  Countess  of  Norfolk,  to  take  for  a  term  the  con- 
tiguous lordship  of  Dinas  Powis,  as  shown  in  a  recent  page  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Archseological  Listitute. 
These  deeds  are  not  dated ;  but  Sir  Stephen  Bauceyn,  who  is  a  witness  to 
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the  first,  was  killed  towards  the  middle  of  1257  (41  Heniy  III),  to  which  year 
Mr.  Floyd  attributes  the  deed.  Walter  de  Sully  of  Sully  married  before 
55  Henry  III,  Mabel,  third  daughter  of  1EU>ger  de  Somery,  and  a  ooheir  of  her 
mother,  Nichola  d' Albini.  Sibilla,  one  of  Walter's  daughters,  married  Guy  de 
Brian  of  Devon,  who  died  35  Edward  I.  Walter  was  dead  in  1286  (14  Ed- 
ward III).     Col.  Qeneal.,  151,  366,  734. 

The  terms  in  which  Earl  Richard,  who  died  1262,  is  mentioned  in  the 
second  deed,  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  then  alive,  and  that  this  deed  was 
but  little  later  than  the  first. 

Philip  Basset,  the  grantee  of  the  third  deed,  died  in  October  1271  (56 
Henry  III),  about  a  year  before  the  King ;  and  in  the  county  inquisition, 
probably  of  46  Henry  III  (1262),  Fulco  de  Santford  holds  a  quarter  of  a  fee 
in  Leckwith ;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  date  of  the  third  deed,  convey- 
ing to  Basset,  lies  between  1262  and  1271.  That  the  transfer  from  Nicholas 
to  Laurence  was  not  simultaneous  with  the  Earl's  grant  to  the  former,  is 
clear  from  the  difference  in  the  witnesses ;  the  EarPs  being  all  county  men, 
except,  perhaps,  Fancourt;  and  those  of  Nicholas  being,  except  Philip 
Basset,  all  strangers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Earl  grants  the  manor,  "  exceptis  Judsis  et 
viris  religiosis";  a  droll  combination  from  the  man  who  is  said  by  Dugdale 
to  have  first  brought  into  England  the  Friars  Augnstines.  His  dislike  to 
the  Jews  is  recorded  in  the  well  known  anecdote  of  the  Jew  of  Tewkes- 
bury, who  falling  into  a  sewer  on  the  Saturday,  relused  to  be  lifted  out 
because  the  day  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  on  which  the  Earl  kept  him 
there  all  Sunday,  to  his  death,  because  it  was  the  Christian  Sabbath.  A 
grim  sort  of  humour,  showing  a  fine  misapprehension  of  the  spirit  of  his  own 
religion. 

The  Sanfords,  who  here  bear  the  prefix  of  "  Dominus",  were  considerable 
people  for  a  short  time  in  the  county.  The  first  known  here  was  Thomas  de 
Sanford  or  Sam  ford,  who  appears  in  the  Compottu  for  the  honour  of  Glouces- 
ter, then  in  the  King's  hands,  as  owing  thirty-five  shillings.  He  had  crossed 
the  seas  in  the  King's  service.  (Mag.  Hot,  Pipes,  9  Bichard  I.)  He  is  probably 
the  Tomas,  son  of  Jordan  de  Samford,  who  appears  in  the  roll  for  Wiltshire, 
I  Bichard  I.  He  was  a  justiciary  in  King  John's  reign,  and  much  employed, 
and  in  posts  of  great  confidence,  by  that  King.  He  died  6  Henry  III  (1221- 
22),  having  married  Amabel,  elder  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Cardiff  of  Newton  Nottage.  Of  his  sons,  Bichard,  the  eldest,  died  childless, 
and  Warner  was  his  heir.  He  was  Custos  of  Braden  Forest,  and  held  various 
appointments  in  Wiltshire ;  and  Jordan  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Pipe 
Bolls.  A  Hugh  de  Sandford  was  killed  in  Bichard  Mareschal's  insurrection 
at  Grossmen t,  1233. 

The  match  with  De  Cardiff  gave  them  considerable  property  in  the  honour 
of  Gloucester,  to  which  they  seem  already  to  have  belonged.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  name  is  preserved  at  Newton  in  "  Sanford's 
Well";  and  the  arms,  now  for  the  first  time  ascertained  from  the  seal  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  deeds,  are  two  bars  undy,  the  usual  heraldic  expression 
for  water. 

The  fiEimily,  or  rather  the  Newton  line,  seems  to  have  ended  in  Johanna 
de  Samford,  who  married  Henry  de  Coggeshall,  of  whom  it  is  known  that  he 
was  of  Newton,  19  Edward  III,  and  bore  for  his  arms  a  cross  between  four 
scallops.    He  and  his  wife  sold  Newton  to  Jenkin  Turberville. 
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